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Nunc  vero  non  id  agitur,  bontfiie  an  malis  moribos  vivamus,  neque  qoan* 
'  tum,  autqoam  magnificam  Imperium. Popali  Romaoi  fit,  Sed  Haccce» 
.  -cujiifcunque  modi  videntur  nofira,  an.  aobiicam  un^  Hofiiiun  fatua  fint. 

Tacitus. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Th^  True  Churchmen  ajiertained^  or,  an  Apology  fur  thofe  of  the  Regular 
Clergy  of  the  Eftablijhment^  who  are  Jometimes  called  EvaMgelical 
Minijlers:  occajicned,  by  jfeveral modern  publications.  By  John  Over* 
ton,  A.  B.  Mawman  and  Rivingtons,  London;  Wilfon,  Spence^ 
Todd  and  Woiftenholme,  York,  .&c, .  8vQ«     Pp»  422. 

WE  confider  the  publicatidnf  noinr  before  us  as  highly  important, 
and  as  laying  claim  to  the  peculiar  regard  of  every  confct-* 
entious  minifter  of  the  eftabliflied  church.  But  let  us  not  be  mifun* 
derftood.  Its  imf ortance,  in  our  eftimation,  arifes  much  more  from 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  obje£t  which  the  author  has  in  view^ 
than  from  any  fuccefs  which  has  attended  his  endeavours  to  attain  it* 
If,  how>ever,  he'has  failed,  aswe  conceh^^  he  has,  in  eftablilhing  the 
point  which  he  labours  toprdve,  we  impute  the  failure  to  the  badneft 
of  the  caufe,  and  not  at  all  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  pleader.  Mr* 
Overton  is,  in  fad,  both  an  able  and  an  artful  advocate;  and  we 
cer^nly  think  that  the  interefls  of  his  clients  could  have  been  entruft* 
€(1  to  few  mcNrezeaious^  or,  *to  fay  the  truth,  more  competent  to  do 
them  juftice.  But  there  are  fome  caufes  fo  hopelefs  and  defperate^ 
as  to  baffle  all  the. powers  of  learning  aiid  ingenuity;  and  fuch,  we 
tan  ccHivincei#,  is  that  .whtcb  our  apdogtft  has  undertaken  to  fuppdrt; 
It  has  indeed  been  pronounced,  as  we  are  informed,  by  very  bigk 
emibtrity^  tbatfi  hi^book  will  'not  be  eafily  anfwered;  and  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  regarded  by  thepariy^  as  altogether  un« 
anfwerable.  Bitt  every  one  knows  how  apt  minds,  even  the  moft 
ingenuous,  are  to  be  impofed  upon^  without  perceiving  the  impofi* 
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to  hold  My  tenet  th^tis  Calvinijiic.*'*  (P.  97.).  But  the  prudence 
aind  caution  of  this  apoiogift  are  equal,  at  leaft,  to  his  learning  and 
ingenuity.  He  was  fenlible  that  the  tenets  6f  Calvin,  when  exhi- 
bited in  their  true  and  legitimate  colours,  difplay  fuch  a  difgufting 
nriafs  of  impiety,  blafphemy,  con  trad  i(Stion,  and  cruelty,  as  cannot 
fail  to  infpire  with  horror  or  contempt,  every  mind  which  retains  any 
fentiments  of  rcfpeft  for  the  Supreme  Being,  any  fpark  of  benevo- 
lence for  its  fellow-creatures,  or  even  any  glimmerings  of  reafon  and 
common  fen fe.  He  is  anxious,  of  courfe,  to  exonerate  the  Churchy 
and,  byconfquence,  hl«  favourite  evangelical  divines,  from  the  ac- 
cufation  of  maintaining  chefe  tenets  in  their  full  extent.  He,  in.va- 
rious  places,  pleads,  as  we  haye  feen,  for  moderau  Calvinifm  only. 
But,  as  to  gee  rid  of  the  charge  of  holding  the  moft  ihocking  parts 
•f  the  Calviniliic  fyftem  was  a  peint  of  great  importance  to  his  caufe^ 
he  is  not  fatisfied  with  incidentally  difclaiming  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  at  great  pains  to  difown  them  explicitly,  and  at  large. 
After  long  contending  for  the  Calvinifm'  of  the  ftandards  of  the 
Church,  he,  at  p.  93,  thus  proceeds : 

« 

"  Nothing,  however,  is  further. from  oar  purpose,  than  to  infer,  from 
.what  has  been  advanced  in  this  feclion^  that  the  precife  theological  (yAei|i 
of  Join  Calvin  in  ailits  kwtSy  and  to  iu  full  extent^  was  intended  to  be  efla- 
blifhed  in  the  59  Articlesj  to  the  exciuilon  of  every  milder  fentlment.  We 
think  they  have  equally  failed  who  have  attempted  to  (how  this^  whether 
the  exaltation  or  degradation  of  the  national  confeffion  has  been  their  ob- 
ject. To  fay  the  leaft,  our  eftablifhed  forms  do  not  teach  directly  \  ieveral 
doclrities  which  are  contained  in  Calvin's  Inflitutions.  They  do  not, 
with  this  work  J  affirm  that  \h& fall  €f  j1  dam  was  the  effe^  of  a  divine  decree  : 
they  do  not  tife  the  language  it  does,  refpeding  the  extetii  rf  Chri/i's  re- 
demptim :  they  are  filent  concerning  absolute  r^rohatim,  which  is  here  taught 
*«xpretsly.  The  authors  of  thePe  forms  unqueftion»biy  built  upon  the  same 
fmndation  with  this  celebrated  reformer,  but  they  have  not  carried  the  <fii* 
Jurstrticturf  to  the  same  hei^.  They  were  aware  of  the  extremes  to  which 
fomehad  proceeded  on  thefe  fubjedts,  and  of  the  liability  of  the  dodrines 
^f^race  to  abufe,  .and  wiQied  therefore  to  exprefs  themfelves  with  mode- 
lation  and  caution.  They  were  aware  of  the  inability  of  the  human  un- 
derilanding  to  compreliend  the  whole  of  the  divine  procedure  towards  his 
creatures ;  and,  of  courfe,  of  the  difficulties  attendmg  tlie  fubjedl,  when 
purlued  beyond  a  certain  limit.  They  wifhed,  therefore,  in  framing  a 
.  itanding  public  confeflion,  to  decide  no  farther  upon  thefe  deep  points 
than  they  believed  the  decifion  of  importance,  and  tor  which  tkey  had  the 
mofl  exprefs  and  certain  warrant  of  fcripture.  They  wifhed  nnequivp- 
cally  to  teach  that  man's  jitlvatioM  is  wh$lfy  ef  grace/bfVit  that  hit/itditim  is 


*  The  autbormufl  here  mean  any  tenet  that  U/tecuUarfy  Calviniftic*- 
fny  tenet  •that  diiunguiihes  the   School  of  Calvin  from  other  fchooU  ia   > 
theology. 

t  Is  not  this  a  very  (ignificant  iniinuation  that  the  three  dodrines  of 
.  CaivJii,  afterward  mentioned,  are  taught  b^  our  Church,  at  WdJXimdittctyf 
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dCAiMteff;  and  neither  to  nmke  G§d  tke  author  tfsm,  nor  m^  a  mere  machiim^ 
and  unfit  to  be  treated  as  a  nmal  agtut.  Ail  beyond  this  they  have  left 
to  be  refolved  on  the  principie  of  human  ignoi  ancc/' 

•*  It  is  faid/'  adds  our  author  (p.  95),  *'  that,  in  reality,  tltcre  is  no  dif- 
ibence  between  this  lyiiem  and  the  higher  fpecies  of  Calvin  it  m.  It  ma/ 
be  anfwered,  however  that  be,  the  Church  is  only  rerponlible  for  the  doc« 
trines  ihe  teacku  txpressfy,  and  not  for  the  inferences  and  cmsequences  which  may 
be  deduced  from  thafe  do6!rines  by  thofe  who  perhaps  do  not  underftaad 
tbem,  and  which  tlte  probably  may  difavow." 

*'  When,  therefore,"  continues  our  wary  apologift,  (p.  96),  "  ce  tam 
writerf  have  formed  a  frightful  fyiiem  of  nothing  but  abiblute  decrees,  ab# 
Iblule  reprobation,  and  other  extravagancies,  which  we  diiavow,  they  maj 
attack  it  as  vehementljr  as  they  pleale;  but  it  deferves  their  coniideration 
that  it  is  a  creature  ot  their  own,  and  that  in  refped  to  us,  at  leafc,  the 
mod  poioled  of  their  weapons  falls  <'  Telum  imbelie  £ne  iclu." 

*  We  have  inferted  this  long  quotation^  that  our  reariers  may  fee 
with  what  anxious  concern  Mr.  O.  repels  from  his  party,  and,  by 
confcquence,  from  the  church,  the  credit  of  which  muft,  in  his  opi* 
Dion,  ftand  or  fall  with  himfelf  and  his  friends,  the  imputation  of 
adopong  what  he  calls  the  highir  Jfpem  vf  Calv'tnipn.  **  In  which  of. 
their  writings,"  the  writings  of  the  divines  whom  he  is  vindicating^ 
*^  can  our  opponents,''  fays  he,  ^*  fijid  a  fingle  paragraph  that^Mr. 
tt^amlthc  Sublapfarian'fcheme  i  But  much  may  be  found  that  cornea. 
Mow  it.  Mr.  Daubeny,"  he  adds^  ^^  may  deduce  his  cof^fe^^uencea,. 
aflume  the  prerogative  of  knowing  men's  hearts,  and  infift  upon  it, 
in  fpite  of  themfelves,  that  they  hold  dofirines  which  they  fayf  anS 
hiUeve^  ihiy  do  not-y*  but  it  deferves  his  confidd-acion,  that  fuch  a 
pfocedure  is  abfurd  in  itfelf,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  lawa 
of  controverfy,  and  tbat.it  is  juft  as  (air,  and  juft  as  figniftcant,  aa 
k  would  be  to  infer,  from  his  ftronger  expreffions  refpeAing  bumtm 
tigency^  that  at  the  bottom  be  muft  be  a  ibcinian/'  (P.  96.) 

We  are  unwilling  to  fuppofe  that  all  this  oftent at ious  parade  about 
the  moderation  of  his  Calvinifm  is  intended,  by  Mr.  O.,  only  to 
throw  duft-  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  though  we  are  forry  to  obferve 
that  the  whole  of  it  has  too  much  this  appearance.  We  (hould  not, 
however,  dn  juftice  to  our  readers,  or  to  the  caute  which  we  have  \m 
hand,  if  we  djd  not  ^^cpiicitly  inform  them  that  the  whole  of  his  ^e* 
fence,  on  this  part  of  the  fubje^b,  is  labour  completely  loft.  ]|hfo 
man,  we  affirm,  and  we  affirm  it  confidently,  can  be  a  Ca}yi|lift  hj 
halves*  No  man  who  embraces  any  one  of  the  tenets  pecpliar  to  this 
fyfteni  can  poffibly  reje£t  the  reft.  Mr,  O*,  indeed,  makes  ufe  of 
language  diredily  calculated  to  miflead  and  d:  ceive.  He  talks  of  ah^ 
fibue  dieroa^  ubjohtti  refrohaiion^  and  of  her  txtravagitnciis^  as  iroatmroi  , 

■'  II  ■■  ■■!■  ■  I  ■. ■!  — .^.««*» 

*  We  fuppoie  that  this  muft  be  an  error  of  the  printer;  thoagh  we  know 
not  what  the  author  intended  precilely  to  fay.  We  (*on!ulted  Daahes]^ 
as  referred  to  in  the  margin ;  but  no  expretfion  fimilar  to  this  is  there  lo  he 
foend. 
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to  hold  any  tenet  thit  is  Ctf/vi«j/?/V.*'*  (P-97.)-  But  the  prudence 
and  caution  ef  this  apologift  are  equal,  at  leaft,  to  his  learning  and 
ingenuity.  He  was  fenlible  that  the  tenets  6f  Calvin,  when  exhi- 
bited in  their  true  and  legitimate  colours,  difplay  fuch  a  difgufting 
mars  of  impiety,  blafphemV)  contradidion,  and  cruelty,  as  cannot 
fail  to  infpire  with  horror  or  contempt,  every  mind  which  retains  any 
fentiments  of  refpe£t  for  the  Supreme  Being,  any  fpark  of  benevo- 
lence tor  its  fellow-creatures,  or  even  any  glimmerings  of  reafon  and 
common  fcnfe.  He  is  anxious,  of  courfc,  to  exonerate  the  Churchy 
and,  by  confquejice,  hi^  favourite  evangelical  divines,  from  the  ac- 
cufation  of  maintaining  thefe  tenets  in  their  full  extent.  He,  iri<va- 
rious  places,  pleads,  as  we  have  feen,  for  moderate  Calvinifm  only. 
But,  as  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  holding  the  moft  (hocking  parts 
#f  the  Calvinillic  fyfteni  was  a  peint  of  great  importance  to  his  caufe, 
he  is  not  fatisfied  with  incidentally  difclaiming  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  at  great  pains  to  difown  them  explicitly,  and  at  large. 
After  long  contending  for  the  Calvinifmr  of  the  ftandards  of  the 
Church,  he,  at  p.  93,  thus  proceeds : 

*'  Nothing,  however,  is  farther  from  onr  parpo'e,  than  to  infer«  fron 
what  has  been  advanced  in  this  feclion,  that  the  precife  theological  iy^ev^ 
pi  John  Caivin  in  ell  its  katts^  and  to  its  full  extern^  was  intended  to  be  eda- 
blifhed  in  the  39  Articles,  to  the  excluiion  of  every  milder  fen ti men t.    We 
think  they  have  equally  failed  who  have  attempted  to  (how  this,  whether 
the  exaltation  or  degradation  of  the  national  confeilion  has  been  their  ob- 
ject.    To  fay  the  leafl,  our  efiablifbed  forms  do  not  teach  directly  \  fevcral 
dodrines  which   are  contained  in  Calvin's   Inftitutions.     They  do  not, 
with  this  work,  affirm  that  iki^ fall  tf  Adam  was  the  eii^  of  a  dvvine  decree: 
they  do  not  ufe  the  language  it  does,  refpedting  the  extent  rf  Chiist's  re^ 
demjuim :  they  are  iilent  concerning  absolute  r^robeaim,  which  is  here  taught 
-exprefsly.    The  authors  of  thefe  forms  unqueftionably  built  upon  ihe  same 
fmasdeuwn  with  this  celebrated  reformer,  hut  they  have  not  carried  the  .m- 
Jssrstriicture  to  the  same  height*   ,They  were  aware  of  the  extremes  to  which 
fomehad  proceeded  on  thefe  fubje^ts,  and  of  the  liability  of  ihe  dodrines 
(qf grace  tp  abufe,.and  wiUied  therefore  to  exprefs  themielves  with  mode* 
ration  and  caution*     They  were  aware  of  the  inability  of  the  human  un- 
derQanding  to  compreliend  the  whole  of  the  divine  procedure  towards  his 
creatures;  and,  ofcourfe,  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  fubjc6l,   wheii 
'puK'ued  beyond  a  certain   limit.    They  wiffied,  therefore,  in   framing  a 
.  ilanding  public  confelfioh,  to  decide  no  farther  upon  thefe  deep  poinU 
than  they  believed  the  deciiion  of  importance,  and  for  which  they  had  the 
mofl  exprefs  and  certain  vvarrant  of  fcripture.    Thfey  wiAied  aneqiun^- 
calty  to  teach  that  man's  salvatien  is  wholly  of  grace,,  but  that  hhjberdiiiem  is 


^  The  author  mufl  here  mean  any  tenet  that  it^eefdiarfy  Caivini(lfo*« 
fiiy  tenet  4hat  diitinguilhes  the  School  oi  Calvin  from  other  Ichools  in 

thecJKgy. 

'j-  Is  not  this  a  very  iignificant  infinuation  that  the  three  dodrines  pf 
Caivm,  after  ward  meutioned^  are  taught  hy  our  Church,  at  \»9iiiiMdirectljf 
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^JdMfMdf\  mnd  neither  to  make  G%d  the  authr  ^sm,  nor  mdn  a  men  machine, 
and  unfit  to  be  treated  as  a  mmr^l  agati.  All  beyond  this  the^  have  left 
to  be  refolved  on  the  principie  oF  buman  ignotance/' 

•*  It  is  faid/*  adds  our  author  (p.  95),  *'  that,  in  reality,  t^iere  is  no  dif- 
ference between  this  lyUem  and  the  higher  fpecies  of  Calviniim.  It  maj 
be  anfwered,  however  that  be,  the  Church  is  only  refponlibie  for  the  doc- 
trines (he  Uaches  expressly,  and  not  for  the  it^erences  and  canseauences  which  may 
be  deduced  from  thefe  dodrines  by  thof'e  who  perhaps  do  not  underftand 
them,  and  which  the  probably  may  difavow." 

«*  When,  therefore,"  continues  our  wary  apologift,  (p.  96),  "  ce  taui 
writers  have  formed  a  frightful  lyftem  of  nothing  but  ablblate  decrees,  ab* 
Iblute  reprobation,  and  other  extravagancies,  which  we  dilavow^  they  may 
attack  it  as  vehemently  as  they  pleafe;  but  it  deferves  their  coniideration 
that  it  is  a  creature  ot  their  own,  and  that  in  rei'pea  to  us,  at  leaft,  the 
wood  pointed  of  their  weapons  falls  *'  X^ium  imbeUe  fine  iclu." 

-  We  have  inferted  this  lone  quotation^  that  our  rea:1er8  may  fet 
with  what  anxious  concern  Mr.  O.  repels  from  his  partv,  and,  by 
confequence^  from  the  church,  the  credit  of  which  muft,  in  his  opi* 
oton,  ftand  or  fall  with  himfelf  and  his  friends,  the  imputation  of 
atfopang  what  he  calls  the  higher  fffcUt  rfCalvinifm.  **  In  which  of. 
their  writings,"  the  writings  of  the  divines  whom  he  is  vindicating^ 
^  can  our  opponents,'*'  fays  he,  ««  find  a  fingle  paragraph  that  gets 
heyend  the  SuUapfarian  fcheme  ?  But  much  may  be  found  that  comet. 
^€l(iw  it.  Mr.  Daubeny,''  he  adds^  *^  may  deduce  his  cof^fequencety, 
aflume  the  prerogative  of  knowii[ig  men's  hearts,  and  infift  upon  it, 
in  fpite  of  themfelves,  that  they  hold  dodrines  which  they  Joj^  emdk 
hilieve^  they  do  iw/;*  but  it  deferves  his  confideration,  that  fuch  a 
procedure  is  abfurd  in  itfelf,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  eftabii(hed  law» 
of  controverfy,  and  that.it  jsjuft  as  fair,  and  juft  as  figniiicant,  aa 
k  would  be  to  infer,  from  his  ftronger  expreffions  refpeAing  bumm 
Mge9t€j^  that  at  the  bottom  he  muft  be  a  (bcinian/'  (P.  96.) 

We  are  unwilling  to  fuppofe  that  all  this  oftentatious  parade  ikbout 
the  moderation  of  his  Calvinifm  is  intended,  by  Mr.  O.,  only  to 
throw  duft-  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  though  we  are  (orry  to  obl'ervc 
that  the  whole  of  it  has  too  much  this  appearance.  We  fliould  hot, 
however,  dn  juftice  to  our  readers,  or  to  the  cauie  which  we  have  iit 
hand,  if  we  did  not  pcplicitly  inform  them  that  the  whole  of  his  ()e* 
fence,  on  this  part  of  the  fubje^,  is  labour  completely  loft,  ffo 
man,  we  affirm,  and  we  affirm  it  confidently,  can  be  a  Ca}yi|)ifl  bjr 
halves*  No  man  who  embraces  any  one  of  the  tenets  peculiar  to  this 
fyft^n  can  poffibly  rejefi  the  reft.  Mr,  D.f  indeed,  makes  ufe  of 
language  directly  calculated  to  miflead  and  d:ceive«  He  talks  of  ah* 
fibue  decrees^  eibjolute  refrohaiion^  and  other  txtravitgunciis^  as  ereaituns  f 


*  We  fuppofe  that  this  mntl  be  an  error  of  the  printer ;  though  we  know 
not  what  the  author  intended  precilely  to  fay.  We  consulted  Daubeaiy^ 
as  referred  to  in  the  margin ;  but  no  exprelfion  fimilar  to  this  is  tfacra  to  m 
fi>ond. 
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cf  his  opponents,  wBich  he  and  his  party  difavow.  Now  he  tells  ur 
^Kat  they  arc  Suhhpfarian  Calvinifts;  and  do  fach,  in  truth,  hold 
no  kind  of  ahfolute  decreaf  Yes  j  they  contend  that  the  decree  of 
ElcSIioUy  at  leaft,  is  abfolute :  and  his  mailer  will  tell  Mr.  O.  (hat, 
if  this  be  admitted,  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  abfolute  alfo.  '^  M  uki 
quidem,"  fays  Calvin,  *'  ac  fi  invidiam  a  Deo  rcpellere  vellent,  clcc- 
tionem  ica  fateiuur  ut  negeni  quenouam  reprobari ;  fed  infulfe  nimis 
etpuerilitcr:  quando  ipla  ele£tto  nifi  reprobation!  oppofita  |ion  fta-r 
ret.  Dicitur  £)eus  fegregare  quos  adoptet  in'  ialutcm  :  fortuito  alios 
adipifci,  vel  i'ua  indulrri^  acquirere,  quod  fola  eleSfio  paucis  conferr, 
plufqiiam  infulfe  dicetur.  ^/w  ergo  Deus  prateritj  teprobat ;  neque 
alia  de  causa,  nifi  quod  ab  hxreditate  quam  filiis  fuis  prsedeftinat, 
illos  vult  exciudere."     Inft.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  23.  Sec.  i. 

This  reafoning  of  Calvin  we  deem  irrefragable.  Sola  electio 
ii  unconditionaiy  abfolute  eledion ;  it  can  mean  nothing  clfe ;  and  for 
this  our  evangelical  divines  are  ftrenuous  advi^cates.  When  they- 
teach  us  that  God  only  pajps  by  a  great  pare  of  mankind,  and  leaves 
them  in  their  defperate  condition  to  perifh,  they  amufe  us  with  words, 
and  Attempt  tc  cftablilh  a  diftin£lion  without  a  difference :  for 
^'  Quos  Deus  prxterit,  reprobat."  A  decree  of  preterition  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  a  decree  of  damnation,  (ince  every  perfon  wha 
ifi  abfolutely  excluded  from  the  decree  of  election  muft  infallibly  be 
damned.^ 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  deferving  of  attention  that,  whatever  optnioit 
jiflferent  men  may  form  of  the  value  of  the  Calviniftic  fyftem  of  the<f 
dlogy,  its  admirable  confillency  with  itfelf  muft  be  univerfally  ad^i* 
Ifiitted.  Its  charadleriftic  dodrines  hang  fo  ciofely  together,  and  de^ 
^end  fo  eflentiaUy  upon  one  another,  that,  if  you  remove  a  fingle 
dbgma,  you  demolifli  the  whole^ '  Thus  if  you  deny  cledion,  yoit 
muft  deny  reprobation,  ;^nd  vice  versa.  If  you  reje^  '  unconditional 
jdecrees,  both  election  and  reprobation  fall  to  the  ground.  He  who 
does  not  allow  of  invincible  grace,  muft  abandon  the  final  perfeve- 
fance  of  the  faints.     The  refult  is  the  fame,  wherever  you  begin^ 

^    *  The  Calviniftic  notion  of  reprobation  feems  not  only  to  derive  no  fupt 

fort  from  the  Mvord  which,  in  the  New  Teltament,  is  rendered  Rejirobate\ 
ul  elB»en  to  be  totally  ipconfiftent  wilh  its  real  import,  A'}oxtf4>oi  is  useless'. 
^ no  value \  ihereCore  ^00^ fir  m/liirrg  bvt  to  be  thitnvn  azvay,  lis  proper  ana 
original  application  i(  to  the  drofs  or  (coriae  of  metals.  According  to  th^i 
fcheme  o\  thofe  vi'ho  think  that  the  everlafting  deftiny  of  men  is^  in  fmn^ 
Vray,  dependent  on  their  characters,  it  conveys  a  moft  lignificant,  and  vaoft 
inllrudlive  intimation.  The  wicked  have  abuf'ed  all  the  means  of  gracre; 
tRey  Have  fliewn  themfelves  incapable  of  improvement :  ihey  are  only  4 
iniifance  in  the  creation  of  God:  they  are,  therefore,  fit  fabjeas  for  being 
f^nbated,  that  ik«  rejected,  treated  as  vile,  and  call  away.  *'  Cut  it  down  } 
lihjc  pambereth  it  the  ground/-  6n  the  principle  of  unconditional  decr^e^ 
all  this  important  ^nd  highly  intereQing  mfuru^ion  i;^  loil. 


ETerj^taiet  of  the  fyftesi  19  neceffiirjr  td  the  (bpftort^  evtfy-ofher. 
We  have  therefore  faid,  thatno  man  ca^  ^cof^iitleKtly  at  leaft)  be  a 
Calvinift  by   halves:  and  td  talk,  as  Mr.  O.  does,  of  a  modef^te  CaU' 
vini/m  is,  in  fad,  to  talk  of  a  real  non-ifitity: 

We  have  long  remarked,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  cbmmon  artifice  with 
writers  of  a  certain  defcription  to  garble' this  pr^ioui  fyftem  of  di- 
vinity, and  to  exhibit  onlv  a  partial  view  of  it. '  They  either  entire*' 
ly  keep  out  of  fight  its  mou  prominent  and  htdemid,  though  eiS^ntial, 
tenets ;  or,  if  they  are  forced  to  Inring  them  forward,  thry  bdldly  de-' 
nj  that  they  admit  them :  though  whafi»  thus  difclaimed  as  necef* 
farily  follows  from  what  is  admitted,  as  ^ny  corollary  of  Eudid  from 
the  proportion,  from  which  it  is  deduced.  This  conduA,  however, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  extremely  difingenuou^,  and  unworthy  oF 
fincere  inquirers  after  truth.-  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of 
controverfy  which  forbids  us^  to  afcribe  to  anaMagonift  thqfe  con-^ 
fequences  of  his  opinions  which  he  difaVows.  But  this  rule  can,  m 
equitable  conftru^ion,  have,  place  only  in  cafes  where  thefeconfe^' 
quences  were  either  not  forefeen,  or  not  pointed  out.  '  That  our  au- 
thor ftood  in  this  predicament,  no  man  who  reftd^  his  book  will  be« 
lieve.  But,  if  Mr.  O.  choofes  to  be  tnconfrftent ;  if  he  will  ftill  in- 
fift  on  his  privilege  of  making  what  refervations  he  pleafes  in  favour 
of  hipifeJf ;  of  adopting  and  receding  precifely  fuch  (h reds  of  Calvi- 
nifm  JM  he  thinks  will  heft  fuir  the  purpofes  of  the  party  fof  which 
he  writes :  we  think  that  the  obfervafions  already  made  confer  'on  u« 
an  equal  Off  a  better  right  to  conclude,  that  if  our  Church. inculcate 
(he  theology  of  Calvtn,  flue  incaicates  it  in  its  genuine  parity,  and 
to  its  legitimate  extents 

.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  inform  our  readers,  that,  tojuftifythe 
propriety,  or  rather  neccftty,  of  his  publicatioh,  Mr.  O.  alleges  that 
thofe  heterodox  writers  whofe  opinions  he  controverts  wei-e  the  ag>m 
greffirsj  and  had  attacked,  not  himfelf  indeed,  but  his  friends,  witl| 
unprovoked  malignity.  (Pref.  p.  vi.)  But  even  our  refped  for  Mn, 
O.  cannot  reftrain  us  from  affifining,  in  themoft  utiqualified  man^ 
ner,  that  this  is  a  grofs  and  moft  fliameful  mifreprcrentation.  It 
would  be  infulting  otir  readers  to  fuppofe  them  ignorant  that  it  \\i\ 
always,  and  uniformly,  been  a  ftadding  rule  with  perfons  ofMd 
0*'s  principles,  to  abufe  and  vilify  both  clergy  and  hity,  who  had 
fcnfe  enough  to  rejcd  the  CaivlniiHc  doQrines.  Were?  we  to  cM^k, 
his  in&miaiteA  in  another  place,  (p.  42,)  we  fliouM  certarnfy  fuppofe 
that  his  party  had  been  violen(.ly  affauhed  by  a  hoft  of  foesi^r  he 
talks  of  "  Manj  of  their  aflailants."  But  lyhen  we  exiitpinc  the  fa^ 
even  as  fiated,  by  himfelf,  it  appears  that  thi^  formidable  af  my  Ol'  ^ir 
fai)^nts  confi^s  of  about  fix  or.ieven  divines,  with  the  condinSlors^ 
4heEritifli  Critic  and  of  the  A nti- Jacobin  Review.  .-' '    .  ) 

The  cooduflors  of  the  Britifli  Critic,  our,  refpefVaMe  eo»4djufo^ 
in  t^e  4:au(is  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 'Tifuth,  areftfPly  toot* 
feteot  to  their  owd  defeiite.  With  refpeft  to  oUrfelves,  whofe  vd- 
luQies  we  obfcrvc  arc  often  referred  to  by  thirapologii't,wt4hilFei*- 

B  4  deavour 
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dtavmir  te  feflJe  the  aocount  between  Mm  and  us  at  a  fature  oppor« 
tunity.  Till  then>  we  are  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  company  in 
which  be  has  placed  us;  and>  in  the  mean  time,  we  thank  him  for 
fome  obliging  exprefllons  which  (pp.  i$^  i6y)  he  has  been  pleafed  ta 
cfnploy  with  regard  to  us. 

We  have  faid  tha^  our  author  is  an  artful  advocate  ;  and  we  forejea 
that  we  flsall  frequently,  have  occafion  to  notice  the  wary  and  guarded 
caution  with  which  he  writes.     This  forms,  indeed,  a  confpicuous 
chara<5teriftic  of  his  book ;  and  he  feems,  at  times,  to  carry  it  fo  far 
as  to  diiplay  a   kind  of  mj^fterious   ambiguity,  which,  to  fpeak  the. 
truth,  now  and  then  pius  on  very   much  the  femblance  of  jefuittcal 
equivocation,  and  ot  a.confcioufnefs  of  the  badnels  of  his  caufe.     Of 
this  exceffive  warinefs  the  foUowmg  is  an  inftance,  which   is  the 
more  remarkable  a&  ii  relates  to  the  very  dehgn  of  his  publication,  in 
explaining  which  an  author  ought  furely,  if  any  where,  to  be  opei^ 
explicit,  and  ingenuous.     Altlioucrh  in  his  title-page  he  profefies  ta 
apologize  ^'  fof  thole  of  the  rei^ular  clergy  of  the  cftabli(hment  who* 
are  fometimes  called  evangelical  mintfters,"  he  foon  difcovers  that 
he  has  taken  upon  himfelf  too  hazardous  a  taflc.     He  is^  evidently 
afraid  chat  this  defcripcion.of  his  dients  is  too  extenfive  and  general : 
he,  theref(;)re,  in  Preh  p.  v.  takes  care  to  reduce   it  within  bounda 
fufiiciently  narrow.     *-  Nor  wiJ!,*'  fays,  he,  "  the  work  become  re- 
iponfible  for  the  do^^rines  of  any  perfons  except  thofe  for  whom  by 
name  it  undertakes."     He  has  thus  expreisly  referved  to  himfelf  thja 
privilege  of  defending  juft  whom  he  pieafes,  and,,  by  confequence,  of 
Reaving  to  the , vengeance  of  cheir  adverfaries  thofe  refradory  brethren^ 
however  dear,  who  prefume,  in  any  degree^  to  exceed  or  come  fliort 
of  the  ftandard  which  he  means  to  eibdiifli-     Obferv^  then,  reader, 
^nd  mark  it  well,  that  the  real  and  only  defendant  in  this  caufc  i« 
John  Oviirton,  A.  B.* 

Xo  the  foregoing  reilri&ion,  indeed,,  the  following  fliuffling  qua-* 
lificatipp  is  fubjoined  \  but  it  can  be  intended  only  for  a  blind,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  authc^r's  particular  fituatipn^  it  is  entirely  deftitute  of 
meaning;  '^  Few,  however,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  of  the.de-* 
pomination  and  dei'cri^tion  in  queftian*"  that  Is,  regular  evangelical 
pinifters  of  the  eAabhibment,,  ^^  who  will  not  cordially  fubfcribe  to 
their  fenciments,"  the  fi^timents  of  thofe  ^*  for  whom,"  to  ufe  bia 
own  phfafeology,  Mr.  O.  ^*  by  name  undertakes."  . 

f  f  0 

*  From'lhe  general  ftile  of  his  work  we  coyiclude  that  Mr.  O,  is  a  cKm 
fymak — by  whiph  our  readers  will  underftand  us  to  mean  that  he  is  in  cpif» 
copal  orders,  Iffo,  we  Aiou|d  be  glad  to  know  why  he  ha^  omHted  td 
prefix  the  ufual  and  appropriate  defignation  of  Reverend  to  hift  name. 
On  this  affedled  pra^e»  which  we  are  lorry  to  fee  gaining  ground,  who-i 
Jdierit  J)9  intf^di^  as  a  pttrtta;ucal  difplay  of  *'  voluntary  hamiiity/'  or  as 
■H  private  fign  of  fratefnal  aflfeciion  for  Calviniftic  methodiiis  out  ofth^ 
fj^uich.  we  (hall  not  ceaie,  ^'|ieff v^r  w^  (a^t  wiUi  it|  U>  imptefs  oaf 


Overtoo'^  Tnte  Cbmdmm  sfeifiahid.  f< 

But.  teif  does  Mr.  O.  believe  fo  i     ffg  bcHeve  no  fach  thing.     AU 
tbofe,  at  ieaft,  who  entertain  the  i'upralaprarian  principles  will  open* 
ly  and  clamoroufly  diiTent.     We  have  reafon  to  think  that  the  nHm<« 
ber  of  cheie  among  the  regtilaf  clergy  of  the  eftablilhed  church  is  ftill 
not  inconfiderable  ;  and  ^Sr.  O.  knows  that  they  too  are  8oM£TIME$ 
C^led  evangelical  niinifter<s.     At  all  events  his  extrcrne  caution  has^ 
in  the  prv  lent  inlbnce,  cxpofed  him  to  the  charge  of  moft  egregi- 
•ufiy  trifling  with  the  pubic.     When  he  wrote  the  following  bold 
defiance,  he  probably  cx|>eded  that  hU  readers  would  good-naturedly 
have  forgotten  the  declaration  in  iiis  preface.     ^' And  here  our  oppo- 
nents are  challenged  to  fliew,  by  fair  quotation,  from  the  writings 
of  any  perfoa  here  vnidicated,'  any  ikt&Tinc  that  exaeds  tbts  Jimtdard i 
any  thing  that  in    its  natural   tendency,  and    by  fair   rontfrodiont 
nuans  imre  than  what  is  pUinJy  taught  in  our  Articles,  Homilies  and 
Liturgy,  and  illuftrated  by  the  other  writings,  and  known  fentimentSy 
af  our  reformers.*'  (P.  29a.)     Tiic  challenge  is,  certaijly,  a  curious 
one.     Mr.  O.  undertakes  to  vindicate  only  thofe  whom  he  mentions 
by  name  \  perlbns  who,  to  be  fure^  teach   his  own  dcdirines ;  and 
then  gravely  defies  his  opponents  to  produce,  from  the  works  of  tbofe 
perions,  dc^nnes  different  from  his!     The  iudividualf^,  however^ 
whom  he  names  with  approbation  make  a  pretty  large  aileaib|aee.<'«« 
He  enumerates  Robinion,  Hervey,  Milner,  Venn,  Hawker,  Knox^ 
ilomaine,  Cecil,  Cadogan,  Sctitt  $ftht  Locky  iic,  &c.  with  Mr.  WiU 
berforce,  and  that  prodigy  offtmaU  undtrjianding  (p.  317)  Mrs«  Han-« 
nah  More,     The  lift  is  indeed  ib  laige,  that  we  muit  decline  taking 
up  Mr.  O.'s  gauntlet.     We  art  either  too  indolent,  or  too  bufy,  to 
enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  voluminous  productions  of 
ihck  worthy  cbaoipioos  of  the  True  Churchmen,  although,  by  fuch 
an  examination,  we  fttould,  no  doubt,   be  greatly  eaitied  and  in*- 
'  ftruded.     We  fliall,  therefore,  give  full  credit  to  Mr.  Csafieitiont 
suid  firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  the  ihadow  of  a  di(agreement  be*  ' 
twesn  their  theological   notions  and  his. 

But  the  queftion-at  ifi^ue  between  our  author  jmd  his  opponents  is 
the  RSAji  Sknsb  of  the  authorized  ftarnlards  of  the  do<Slrines  of  our 
cbiircb.  Mr,  O*  infifts  that  they  go  the  length  of  Sublapfarian  Cal- 
vinifm  at  leaft,  and  often  intimates  that  thofe  do  not,  in  his  appre- 
heofion,  mifinterpret  them,  who  reprefent  them  as  going  ftill  far- 
ther. We  aie  moft  decidedly  of  a  different  opinion.  He  has  broueht, 
iodeedy  many  arguments  to  prove  that  our  reformers  weie  CaTvi* 
nifb.  But  granting  that  fimty  or  even  many  of  thi;m  were  Calvi- 
nifts^  in  the  moft  extfnfive  fcnfe  of  the  word  >  it  would  not  follow 
that  our  public  Handards  are  therefore  CaUiniftic.  This  point  is  to 
be  determined  on  other  principles,  and  by  a  different  criterion.  This 
criterion,  we  are  happy  to  obferve,  Mr.  O.  has  fairly  and  fully  pro* 
pofed  :  we,  tbeiiefoie,  tjuote  with  plcafure  the  paffage  in  which  it  is 
laid  down* 

ff  fl^p  Articles^  Homilies,  and  Liturgy  of  oar  Cburcjiarc  three  dtftinA- 

ipecies 


fpccies  of  writings.  Tliey  were  coropofed  at  different  fixDes,.  and;  in  ibme 
i(si|)ecls^  for  dil^Tereiit  purpofes.  .Ai>d  yet»  in  point  of  dodrine,  they  utiU* 
ibrmly  breathe  the  lame  fpirit^  and  exprefs  themfelves  with  the  fame  de<*. 
gree  of  force.  No  one  of  them  contracts  the.  ideas,  or  by  ai>y  means  ler> 
iens  the  import,  of  the  reft  j  but,  when  compared  with  noniifty,  and  uu- 
derflood  according  to  the  common  rules  of  interpreting  written  compofi- 
fionS;,  each  mutually  illuftrales  and  confirms  the  full  and  natural  {ewih  of 
tHe  others.  In  this  light  they' were  uniformly  conlidered  by  the  great  cJja- 
ra6lers  who  reviewed  and  examined  them  at  their  fir  ft  eftablifliment ;  and' 
whateTer  may  have  been  urged  to  the  contrary  from  a  few  detadhed  /ms^ 
sages,  he  mult  be  a  very  iuperficial  theologian,  who  confiders  them  d»^ 
f%Kgkly,  and  does  not  perceive  the.  fame  exact  karmniy  in  them  now.  To> 
the  great  diftnrbance  of  fuch  divines  as  Archdeacon  Paiey,  the  do6lrine» 
of  the  articles  are  '  woven  with  much  induftry  into  the  mrms  of  pubisc 
worfhip.' — This  circumftance,  tlierefore,  muft  maieciaUy  aflift  u&  in  dlfco-i. 
yering  the  original  fenfe  and  intention  of  the  iiihoUt  and  leaves  little  room 
to  doubt  but  it  was  that  which  is  nioft  obvioufty  fuggefted  by  the  vmds,, 
when  underftood  according  to  the  common  ufe  oflancuage  applied  to  fuch 
fubjeas."  (P.  45.)    '         ^         '  6    6      t^i'         ,  , 

With  all  this,,  which  is  well  and  fenfibly  £iid,  we  moft  co^dial)^ 
agree,  and  here  join,  tflue  with  ourapologift.  Indeed  theArtieles, 
Homilies,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  miift  neceiTarily  have  been 
fiieant  to  he  in  harmony  with  each  other,  unlcfs  we  will  fuppofe  our 
leformers  to  have  .been  deflitute  either  of  coaimoa  utiderftanding  or 
of  common  integrity.  If  they  poiTefied  the  formefy  they  could  not 
draw  up,  as  ftandards  of  orthodoxy,  ^  three  inftrumente  (lamped  with 
c^ual  authority,  of  which  the  dodrines  were  difcordant  and  imcoo* 
cileable :  nor  could  they,  if  not  devoid  of  the  ktter,  intend  that  the 
clergy^  in  fubfcribing  the  Articles,  Ihould  make  pvofeflion  of  a  dif* 
ferent  faith  from  wh^t  it  19  their  daily  duty  to  profefs,  and  incuhrate 
on  the  people,  in  the  public  Liturgy.  We  know  not  what  difturb-^ 
ance  it  may  give  to  fuch  divines  as  Mr.  Archdeacon  Paley,  that  tfa« 
do<Slrines  of  the  articles  are  \^  woven  with  fo  much  induftry  into  the 
forms  of  pubhc  worihip;"  but,  for  our  ihare,  we  fmcerely  rejoice 
ibat  fuch  is  the  cafe.  We  could  have  wiflied  indeed  that  Mr.  O; 
who  has  undoubtedly  complM-ed,  with  care  and  hwufty^  the  offices  of 
the  Liturgy  with  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  had>  favoured  us  with  x 
particular  detail  of  the  refitlts  which  he  muft  have  found  on  fuck 
companion.  But  as,  for  reafons  beft  known  to  himfelf,  he  has Dot 
(bought  this  incumbent  upon  htm, -we  muft  endeavour,  for  the  fake 
f)f  our  readers,  in  fome  dcgcee  to:  fupply  the  defed ;  and  we  hegm 
with  inquiring  whether  the  Liturgy  teaches  the  dodrines  of  Calvin c 
|ipr  if  it  does  not,  then  neither  do  the  Articles  or  Homilies,  our  learn* 
cd  apologift  himfelf  being  judge. 

Now  the  key  ftone  of  the  whole  Calviniftic  fyftem  is  the  doArinQ 
of  unconditional  decrees,  on  the. removal  of  which  the  whole  edificp 
indantly  tumbles  into  ruins.  Even  the  mild  and  moderate  Calvin** 
ifm  for  which  our  auihor  pleads,  aad  which  he  anxioufly  contenda  ta 

'     '  be 
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be  the  do£Miie  ef  cbe  Church,  is  built  on  an  arbiti^y  eleQion  o£ 
sndivi4MaLls9  without  any  regard  to  the  charaSer  smd  condu6l  of  the 
perions  ek&ed.  (See  p.  354.)     ^^  And  what  fcheme/'  he  a(ks,  ^^  doea 
lb  much  honour  to  the  charaj^er  and  governmenc  of  the NSupreme  Be- 
ins  as  that  which  reprefents  him  as  aiming  continually  at  the  mani- 
feftation  of  his  own  glorious  perfections,  and  the  greateft  poiEble  ul- 
timate felicity  of  his  creatures;  as  accomplifhing  thefe  ends  by  means 
concerted  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs  {  permitting  pantial  evil,  in  ordec 
to  greater  good  ^  leaving  his  inteUigent  creatures  to  be  influenced  by 
motives  which  are  certain  in  their  efFc£is,  but  which  deftroy  not  thtt 
pnoral  refponfibility  of  the  agent?"    (P«  255.^     Our  reformers,  ho 
liad  told  us  before,  ^^  wifhed  unequivocally  to  teach  th^tm^n*t  falva^ 
p9n  is  tuholiy  9f  grace,  but  that  hh  perdition  is  of  himfeif ;  and  neither 
to  naake  God  the  aiiihor  ofJtHj  nor  man  a  mere  machine^  and  unfit  to 
)ie  treated  as*tf  moral  agent/*    (P,  95.)     But  if  our  reformers  wiQied 
indeed  to  teach  fo,  they  muft  have  believed  election  to  be  conditional^ 
^d  dependent  on  men's  ufe  of  the  grace  afforded  them ;  for  on  no 
other  poflible  fcheme  of  eleSion  can  man  be  ether  than  a  mere  machim^ 
be  made  refponjible  for  his  own  peraition^  or  confidered  as  a  moral  ageni^ 
But  conditional  ekliion  nece&nly  fuppofes  univerjal  redemption^  an^ 
that  every^oian's  future  happiiiefs  is  in  bis  own  power ;  fince  it  man*J 
i^lvstion  is  fufpended  on  his  compliance  with  the  influences  of  di-« 
viae  grace,  a  fufficient  portion  of  that  grace  muft  be  proffered  equalljr 
to  all.     On  this  important  fubjed,  however,  Mr.  Overton  fpeaks  in 
the  following  cold  and  equivocal  manner  :    ^'  They,''  the  reformers, 
-**  do  not  ufe  the  language  it,"  Calvin's  work,  ''  does  refpediing  the 
extent  of  Chrift's  redemption."    (P.  04,]     Mr.  O.  knew^  that  they 
leally  ufe  language  .diametrically  oppofite.     But  he  alfo  knew  that  if 
the  dodrine  that  Chrift   died  for  all   men  be  the  do&rine  of  the 
fuburch^  he  muft  abanion  either  the  church  or  his  favourite  tenet  of 
linconditional  ele£tton,  luid  all  its-  confequences. 

Now,  in  the  form  of  daily  abfolution,  the  prieft  is  made  authori^ 
tativeiy  to  pronounce  that  ^^  God-defireth  not  the  death  of  a  (inner, 
but  rather  that  he  fheuld  turn  from  his  wickednefs  and  live."  But 
can  God  defire  that  thofe  (houtd  live,  who,  in  confequence  of  his 
decree  of  prseterition,  are  left  by  him  in  a  ftate  which  inevitably 
leads  to  eternal  death  ?  The  petition  in  the  Litany,  *^  That  it  mm/ 
plcafe  thee  to  have  mercy  upon  all  men,"  is  abfolutely  and  totally 
iaconfiftent  with  Calvinifm,  in  all  its  modifications  and  forms*  For 
whether  thofe  who  (hall  be  finally  miferable  are  condemned  by  a  po« 
^tive  or  negative  decree ;  are  reprobated,  as  they  fay,  or  only  pafied 
by;  their  falvation  is  impoffible:  and  it  is  only  a  (biemn  mockery  of 
,pod  'to  pray  that  he  Would  have  mercy  on  them.  The  fame  ob<* 
|erv9tioD  is  equally  applicable  to  the  language  employed  in  the  com* 
f&enceiiient  ot  fhe  prayer  for  the  whole  ftate  of  Cbrift's  Church : 
^*^hnighty  and  i^-erlafting'God,  who,  by  thy  holy  apoftle,  had 
||ttth^  us  tp  jpalf^  prik^e's  afid  fuppUc^||onS|  and  to  gtvje  thanks,  for 
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^11  nnen/'  In  the  Collect  for  Afli  Wcdnefday,  we  addrefs  our  Mak€r 
as  a  Being  **•  who  hateth  nothing  that  he  hath  made;'*  words  whidr 
liirely  quadrate  ill  with  the  fenciments  ofthofe  who  .believe  that  the 
Bieans  of  falvation  are  denied,  by  an  arbitrary,  unconditional  decree, 
to  a  great  proportion  of  the  human  race.  In  that  for  the  Sunday 
iiexNbefore  Eailer,  God  is  affirmed ^^^  of  his  tender  love  to  mankind 
to  have  fent  his  Son,  our  Saviour  Jefus  Cbrift,  to  take  upon  him  our  • 
fleih,  and  to  fufFer  death  upon  the  crofs,"  and  that  for  this  end, 
*^  that  all  mankind  fhould  follow  the  example  of  his  great  humility." 
But  it  is  obvious  thac,  on  the  Calvtniftic  fcheme,  whether  Supralap* 
farian  or  Sublapfarian,  the  affirmation  is  falfe,  and  the  end  impofii* 
ble.  Both  reprobation  and  prseterition  necelTarily  fuppofe  that  for  a 
great  part  of  mankind  God  had  no  tender  love,  and  that  fuch  part* 
can  never  follow  Chrift's  example.  In  the  firft  Collect  for  Good 
Friday,  every  Chriftian  congregation  is  directed  to  fay  ^*  Almighty 
God,  we  beteech  thee  gracioufly  to  behold  this  thy  family,  for  wbiclf 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  was  contented  to  be  betrayed,  and  given  up 
into  the  hafids  of  wicked  men,  and  to  fufFer  death  upon  the  crofe  ;" 
expreifions  which  have  no  meaning  unlefs  all  men  have  it  in  their 
power  to  become  partakers  of  the  ineftimable  benefits  of  the  death  of 
Chrift.  The  fame  conclufion  may  be  inferred  from  the  collects  for 
the  4th  and  13th  Sundays  after  Trinity,  in  the  firft  of  which  ail  Cbrif^ 
pans  are  taught  to  pray  ^*  that  they  may  fo  pafs  through  things  tem- 
poral that  they  ^n^ify  lo/e  not  the  things  eternal ;"  and  in  the  fecond 
*«  that  they  may  fo  faithfully  ferve  God  in  this  life,  that  they  fail  na$ 
Jinaliy  to  attain  his  heavenly  promifes." 

But  we  are  not' left  to  collect,  by  inference,  that  our  Church  holdt 
the  doctrine  of  univerfai  redemption,  and,  by  confequertce,  that  of 
conditional  election,  which  totally  overthrow  Mr.  O.'s  fcheme.  She 
teaches  them  in  terms  as  plain  and  unambiguous  as  the  language  can 
fupply.  Thus  (he  make3  us,  in  the  general  Thankfgiving,  give  God 
^^  moft  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  all  his  goodnefs  and  loving 
kindnefs  to  us  and  to  ail  men  \  to  blefs  him,  above  all  things,  for  bit 
ineftimable  love'iii  the  redemption,"  not  of  a  felect  number  of  per* 
fons  arbitrarily  and  unconditio4ially  chofen,  but  ^*  ofttfe  world  by  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift:"  who,  in  the  prayer  of  confecration  at  the  com* 
snunion,  is  affirmed  to  have  ^^  made,  by  his  one  oblation  of  himfelf 
once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  fufficient  facrifice,  oblation  and  fa<* 
tisfaction  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world,'*  The  Catechifm  which  fhe 
enjoins  to  be  learned  of  ail  her  children,  and  in  which  (he  furely  lays 
down  with  pl^inaefs  and  perfpicuity  the  religious  principles  which 
file  wifhes  them  to  adopt,  inftructs  the  catechumen,  in  reply  to  the 
queftion  ^^  What  doft  thou  chiefly  learn  in  thefe  articles  of  thy  be« 
Itef?"  to  anfwer,  among  other  things,  ^*  In  God  the  Son,  who  hach 
redeemed  me  and  47//  mankind,'*  Nay,  as  if  all  chi$  were  not  fufficient^ 
]y  decifive  of  her  fentiments  on  fo  important  a  poinc,  (he  has  taken 
care,  in-hei  chijty-firfi  Af  tide,  to  declare  tb^m  Jormally-)  intq^na 
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lb  clear  and  comprebenfive,  fo  etnphatical  and  precife,  that  vift  flioultl 
be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  O.  or  any  of  his  friends,  if  they  would  in- 
form  us  how  to  couch  the  do&rine  of  universal  redemption  in  words 
more  exprelfive  of  its  nature  and  extent.  **  The  offering  of  Chrift 
once  made,"  fays  the  Article,  **  is  that  perfeS  redemption,  propitia- 
tion,  and  fatisfadion  for  all  the  sins  of  thb  whole  world, 
BOTH  ORIGINAL  AND  ACTUAL.''  This  unlucky  declaration  we 
boldly  pronounce  to  be  ^riijr  Calvini/Iarum  \  and  unlefa,  in  his  honejt 
tomparifon  of  the  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Liturgy,  it,  by  fome  moft 
unaccountable  fatality^  efcaped  Mr.  O.'s  eye,  we  muft  be  content 
to  run  the  rifque  of  his  difpleafure,  by  hmijilj  and  roundly  telling^ 
him  that  to  charge  the  Church  of  England  with  teaching  the  Calvi-^ 
niftic  tenet  of  a  partial,  arbitrary,  and  unconditional  election  of  in- 
dividuals to  eternal  lif^,  required  a  degree  of  impudence  equal,  at 
leaft,  to  bis  other  powers. 

Nor  are  we  at  all  afraid  to  meet  this  dextrous  controverfialift,  thi» 
redoubted  champion  of  Sublapfarian  Calvinifm,  on  the  fubjedi  of  the 
famous  XVlIth  Article,  which  is  uniformly  appealed  to  in  the  pre-^ 
fentdifpute.  For  our  own  "part,  we  never  could  perceive  in  this  ar* 
tide  the  (badow  of  a  difficulty.  We  have  always  thought,  and  con- 
tinue to  think,  it  completely  anti-Calvin iftic.  Indexed,  to  let  our 
readers  into  a  fecret,  we  fiirewdly  fufpeift  that  Mr.  O.  thinks  fo  too; 
nor  (hall  we  be  much  furprized  if,  after  perufing  the  fd lowing  quo- 
tation, which,  though  fomewbat  long,  we  cannot  abridge,  and  of 
Vrhich,  regarding  it  as  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the  art  of  confutation^ 
we  were  unwilling  to  deprive  them,  fome  of  them  ihould  be  inclined 
to  entertain  the  fame  fufpicion  with  ourfclves. 

••  There  is,  however,"  fays  Mr.  O.  **  it  muft  be  confcffed,  a  difi 
corery  made  by  Mr.  Daubeny,  which,  if  it  be  juft,  forms  a  confider- 
able  objedion  to  our  concluiion.''  *•  But,  Sir,"  fays  this  writer  to 
his  opponent,  *^  I  (hall  not  do  juftice  to  the  r7th  Article,  if  I  do 
not  obferve  further,  that^  fo  far  from  being  intended  to  favour  the 
Cahmniftlc  doStrine^  it  appears  to  me  to  furnifh  the  most  dec isiVB 
INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  IT,*'  Poor  deluded  hiftorians,  an* 
cicnt  and  modern,  foreign  and  domeftic,  who,  with  one  voice,  have 
told  US  that  our  public  confeiEons  are  formed  on  the  Augujiinian^  or 
Calvinian  plstn  \  Poor  unfortunate  Biftiop  Burnet,  who,  when  em*- 
ployed  by  his  Queen,  and  the  great  metropolitan,  for*  the  very  oppo* 
fite  purpofe,  has  faid,  **  It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  the  Article 
feems  to  be  framed  according  to  St.  Auftin's  do£lrine;"-  that  although*, 
in  his  judgment,  others  might  fubfcribc  it,  yet  that  **  the  Cahini/h 
have  lefs  occafion for  fctuple^  fince  the  Article  does  feem  more  plainly -1^ 
favour  them  \*  and  chac  the  very  **  cautions  that  are  added  to  if,  do 
Ukcwife  intimate  that  St.  Auftin's  doflrine  was  defigned  to  be  fet^ 
tied  by  the  Article !"  Poor  good-natured  Arminians,  who  have  made 
fo  many  undue  concejjions^  and  have /i  laboured  lo  account  for  this  ctt» 
CiUDftance>  afchbing  it  to  the  Marian  exile,  aixd  a  defirc  to  compre- 
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bend  tlie  Calvinlfts^  and  to  the  fa£t  that  *^  fome  of  the  compilers  oT 
the  articles  were  Calvinifts!'*  Poor  fhort- fightcd  fimpletons  altoge* 
thcr,  who,  for  fwo  hundred  and  thirty-feven  years  have  been  do'ing 
about  the  Calviniftic  tendency  of  our  articles,  when,  after  all,  the  very 
urticle  upon  which  this  point  has  been  chiefly  founded^  f urn ijhei  the  most 
DECISIVE  BYiDENCE  AGAINST  IT  !  Well  may  Mr.  Daubeny  be 
reptefented  as  "  indifputably  the  very  foremojl^  or  among  the  foremoft^ 
writers  of  the  age  !"  Well  may  it  be  triumphantly  concluded  that 
Calvinifts  will  hardly  attempt  to  reafon  with  him !''  With  the  man, 
who  can  view  fuch  an  article  in  fuch  a  light,  confidered  under  all  its 
circumftances,  and  in  connexion  with  what  has  been  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  perfons  of  all  perfuafions  upon  it,  it  is  certainly  in  vain 
to  reafon."     (P.  93.) 

When  this  extraordinary  paffage  met  our  eye,  we  inftantly  con- 
jeSured  that  Mr.  O.  had  found,  upon  this  occafion,  Mr.  D.'s  ar- 
mour impenetrable.  It  is  not  in  a  ftile  like  this  that  a  keen  and  able 
difputant  writes  when  he  is  really  perfqaded  that  his  adverfary  lies  at 
his  mercy.  Accordingly,  on  confulting  the  ''Appendix  to  the  Guide 
to  the  Church,'*  we  were  fully  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  our  con- 
jedure.  We  again  moft  earneftly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  whole  of  that  incomparable  produf^ion,  efpecially  Letter 
4th,  where,  if  we  have  not  entirely  loft  our  faculty  of  judgirig,  they 
"Will  find  fuch  proofs  of  the  Anti-Calvinifm  of  the  J7th  article,  as  the 
lyhole  brigade  of  "  Evangelical  minifters,*'  whether  regular  or  irre- 
gular, male  ox  female^  of  the  eftabliihment  or  out  of  the  eftablifhment, 
tvill  never  be  able  to  overturn. 

The  2d  fedion  of  the  2d  chapter  of  Mr.  O'.s  book,  is  entitled, 
**  The  true  Interpretation  of  the  Articles  further  fought  from  the 
kaown  private  Sentiments  of  our  Reformers."  Thefc  fentiments, 
he  fays,'  he  means  to  (hew  were  thofe  which  are  now  ufually  termed 
Calviniftic ;  and  his  firft  proof  of  this  pofition  is  deduced  from  '<  the 
tJNANiMOUS  TESTIMONY  of  men  of  all  fentiments,  ancj,"  reader, 
mark  !  **  of  the  utmoft  refpeSlahility."  His  witneffes,  indeed,  arc  not 
deficient  in  number ;  though,  with  regard  to  the  refpeSl ability  of  fome 
of  them,  at  leaft,  as  well  as  to  their  competence  to  give  evidence  ia 
4his  caufe,  a  court  properly  conftituted  might  poflibly  be  inclined  to 
hcfitate.  We  are  prefented,  however,  with  the  depofitions,  at  large, 
oi  the  hifiorians  Hume,  Robertfon,  and  Moftieim,  of  the  Critical 
'Reviewers^oi  Bifhop  Burnet,  and  of  the  Conductors  op  ths 
Mew  Annual  Register.-  "  The  fame,  in  efFefl,*'  adds  the  au- 
thor, **  fay  Machine,  Strype,  Wilfon,  Smollet,  and  numberlefi 
others. *^  The  learned  author  of  the  Confeflional  "  too  is  referred 
to ;  and  what  credit  is  not  due  to  ihe  venerable  teftimony  of  Dave-* 
nant,  Carleton,  Hall,  Ward,  Ufher,*  Whitakcr,  and  the  whole  clafs 

of 


*  Mr.  O.  may  poffibly  fomewbere  have  fcen  that  this  very  learned  man, 
^  one  tiffin  a  sealous  fupporter  of  the  moil  rigid  Calvininp,  folemnly  r^ 

nounced 
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<>f  writers  of  their  defcription  ?"  (P,  72.)  Haviiig  firft  duly  com* 
mented  on  this  great  body  of  evidence,  Mr.  O.  triumphantly  demands 
a  verdict.  *'  And  what  now,  w,e  aflc,  but  the  irrefiftible  force  of 
truth,  could  induce  men  of  fuch  oppoiite  principles" — all,  you  will 
remember,  of  the  uimoft  refpeQahiVtty — all  honourable  men—**  and  ia 
fuch  oppofite  fituations,  Believers  and  Infidels,  Churchmen  and 
DissENTEJ^s,  Natives  and  FoAEiGNERs,  Calvinists  and  Armi* 
nians,  thus  to  unite  in  their  teftimony  on  the  point  ?  Muft  we  not 
ceafe  to  expe&  any  authentic  information  from  hiftory,  if,  to  a  confi- 
dierable  extent,  credit  is  not  due  to  fuch  evidence  as  this  f "  (P.  73.) 

fiy  a  certain  clafs  of  readers,  for  whom  it  was  defigned,  all  this 
will,  no   doubt,  be  reckoned  very  conclufive.     But  ri.%^tkwnt9m\ 
Had  Mr.  O.  critically  analyfed  the  17th  article,  and  (hewn  that,  ia 
fair  conftru&ion,  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  Arminlan  fcheme, 
his  procedure  would  have  been  diredly  to  the  purpofe  ;  and  he  would 
have  done  more  to  prove  our  formularies  Calviniftic,  than  can  be  done 
by  the  teftimony  of  ten  thoufand  fuch  witnefles  as  he  has  produced ; 
of  whom  fome  may  be  juflly  fufpeded  to  have  been  but  indifferent 
judges  of  the  fubje£t,  whilft  almoft  all  of  them  were  intereded  ia 
fixing  the  charge,  either  as  avowed  friends  to  the  do6trine,  or  as  pro* 
feffed  enemies  to  the  Church  of  England.     Our  author,  however,  has 
thought  proper  to  honour  this  important  article  with  very  little  of 
his  notice.    After  miferably  mangling,  perverting,  and  mifrcprefent- 
ing  a  remarkable  paflage  of  the  illultrious  Hooper,  he  fays,  ''  The 
whole  therefore  that  this  famous  paflage  can  be  made  to  inculcate,  is 
the  propriety  of  guarding  againft  the  exceffes  and  abufes  of  the  doC'* 
trines  of  Predeftination  and  EleAion  ;  and  the  proper  manner  of  treat-* 
ing  on  the  fubjed  j  namely,  that  we  muft  argue  from  the  eifcd  to  the 
caufe,  and  only  infer  our  eledion  from  our  Chriftian  experience  and 
-condud.     And  precifely  the  fame,"  he  afterwards  adds,  '*  might  \m 
ihewn  of  all  that  is  fo  generally  quoted  by  writers  of  an  Arminian 
cad,  from  the  works  of  Melandhon,  Latimer,  Hall,  the  Reformatia 
X^gum,  and  the  lad  claufe  of  the  17th  Article.     The  partages  con- 
tain nothing  more  than  fome  falutary  cautvjns  againft  the  abufes  of 
mifreprcfentaiion  of  the  Calviniftic  doftrines,  of  which  cautions  every 
prudent  Calviiiift  fully  admits  the  propriety."     (Pp.  90,  91.) 

That  Mr.  O.  is,  or  at  leaft  intends  to  be,  a  very  prudent  Calvinid^ 
we  are  ready  to  allow :  indeed  we  have  confpicuous  proofs  of  it  in 
almoft  every  page  of  his  book.  We  alfo  allow  that  the  laft  claufe  of 
the  I'jih  Article  was  intended  to  guard  againft  the  abufes  of  the  dsSlrines 
•f  Predefiination  and  EleSiion*  But  when  Mr.  O.  aiferts,  that  it 
'*  contains  nothing  more  than  a  falutary  caution  againft  the  abufes  (sf 
the  Calvinistic  Doctrines,"  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him  that 


nottnced  that  fyflem  before  his  death.  But  we  beg  Mr  0,\  pardon ;  af 
this  fadt  did  not  come  within  his  plan^  he  was  not,  of  courie,  obliged  to 
Aotice  it.  ,  • 

his 


; » 
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bis  adertion  h  gratuitous,  and  built  on  a  grofs  and  diCm&tnuoti^ Pftith 
frirtchii.  Mr  O  muft  know  that,  to  render  this  anertion  of  any 
validity,  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  the  predcftinatioii  taught  in  the 
article  is  Calvinijiic  predejihiation  \  ahfolulf^  arbitrary^  and  uncondi^ 
tionaL  But  this,  we  are  confident,  he  cannot  prove ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  words  of  the  article  itfelf,  when  taken  in  their  literal 
and  grammatical  fenfe,  which  gives  the  fmalleft  countenance  to  fuch 
a  notion.  We  have  always  conceived  that,  in  drawing  up  this  ar- 
ticle, our  Reformers  had  the  words  of  St  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  2g,  30.) 
immediately  in  view :  "  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  alfo  did  pre- 
defttnate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  fon,  that  he  might  be 
the  firft  born  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  prc- 
defttnate,  them  he  alfo  called :  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  alfo 
juftified :  and  whom  he  juftified,  them  he  alfo  glorified."  The  arti- 
cle, indeed,  it  will  be  acknowlcd^^ed,  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
very  exaft  paraphrafe  of  the  Apoftle*s  language.  But  fuppofing  th?t 
St.  Paul,  in  this  place,  is  treating  of  the  predefli nation  of  individuals, 
as  fuch,  to  eternal  falvation,  (of  which,  however,  we  think  that 
there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt)  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  his 
predefti nation  is  not  arbitrary  and  abfolute  ;  for  he  exprefsly  founds 
It  on  the  foreknowledge  of  God.*    At  all  events,  if  our  Reformers 

meanty 


*  In  the  whole  of  our  reafoning  about  predeftinalion,  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  Mr.  O.  and  his  friends  hold  unconditional  eleftion,  which  we 
always  conceived,  indeed,  to  be  an  efTential  part  of  the  fublapfarian  (cheme. 
But  it  feems,  after  all^  that  we  were  deceived.  He  notices,  it  is  true,  as 
liable  to  obje^lion,  the  Bidiop  of  Lincoln's  opinion  on  the  fubjecl ;  of  whoifr 
if  is  faid  (p.  354.)  that  "  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists,  he  rcpre- 
fcnts  predeHination  sl$  founded  on  pore8ebn  obedibnce.'^  This  we  were 
iimple  enough  to  confider  as  moft  unexceptionable  /mitive  e^'idence  that 
the  Calviniiis  do  not  found  predeilination  on  forefeen  obedience.  Bai 
our  readers  are  not  even  )et  fufficienily  acquaijited  with  the  verfatile  talents 
^f  our  ingenious  apologift,  who  can,  at  any  time,  by  a  motion  of  his  magical 
wand,  make  his  party  inflantly  embrace  or  renounce  the  rooH  important 
dodrines,  juft  as  beft  promotes  (he  particular  piirpole  which  he  has  then  in 
view.  We  mufl  acknowledge,  however,  that  notwithftanding  the  numerous 
proofs  which  we  had  remarked  of  his  fingular  dexterity  in  managing  an  ar- 
gument, we  were  perfectly  confounded,  and,  (or  fome  time,  could  hardF)* 
pcrfuade  ourfelves  that  we  were  awake,  when,  after  having  nearly  finithed 
our  obfervalions  on  this  extraordinary  production,  the  following  padage, 
reterring  exprefsly,  as  appears  from  the  margin,  to  Rom.  viii.  29,  30.  ac- 
cidentally met  our  eye.  "  Our  uniform  doflrine  is,  that  all  whom  God  did 
Ibreknow,  he  alfo  did  predeftinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  ff  his  swi,  and 
to  walk  religioufly  in  good  works."  (P.  2*)5.)  From  this  it  would  feem,  to 
our  apprehenHon,  that  our  author,  and  his  evangelical  brethren,  do  found 
frcdeCUnsition  on f Off uen  oieJience;  and  that,  therefore,  on  this  }K>int,  there 
IS  no  difagreement  between  them,  his  Lordtbip  of  Lincoln,  and  ourfelves. 
If  there  be,  M.  O.  would  do  us  a  favour  if  he  would  iufi)na  at  what  fie 
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iRcant,  in  the  body  of  the  article,  to  inculcate  the  tenets  of  uncondi- 
tional clcSion,   their  fubfequent  caution  is  not  only  ufelefs-,  but  per- 
fedly  abfurd.      -'*  We  muft  receive,"  fay  they,  "  God's  promifes  in 
fuch  wife  as  they  be  generally  fet  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scripture  :  and 
in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  ex- 
prefsly  declared  unto  us  in  the  word  of  God.'*     Now  it  would  be 
fuperfiucus  to  multiply  quotations  in  order  to  demonftrate  that  the 
promifes  ofi£rod,   as  fet  forth  in  Scripture,  arc  all  general  and  con- 
ditional.    **  God  will   render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ; 
to  them  who,   by  patient  continuance   in  well  doing,  feek  for  glory, 
and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life  \  but  unto  them  that  are 
conrentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteoufnefs,  in- 
dignation and  wrath  ;  tribulation  and  anguifh  upon  every  foul  of  mail/ 
that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  firft^,  and  alfo  of  the  Gentile  ;  but  glory, 
honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  firft^ 
and  alfo  to  the  Gentile.     For   there  is  no  refpedl  of  perfons  wiihf 
God."  (Rom.  il.  6 — II.)     It  were  alfo  needlefs  to  accumulate  proofs 
that,  the  Redemption  purchaf^^d  by  the  death  of  Chrift  is  reprefented, 
in  Scripture,  as  extending  to  the  whole  human  race.     The  parallel 
which  is  drawn  by  St.  Paul,  (Rom.  v.  15 — 19.)  between  the  efFeSs 
of  Adam's  tranf)?reflion  and  thofe  of  our  Saviour's  fatisfa6lion,  is  full 
to  the  point.     The  fame  Apoftle  exprefsly  affirms  (i.  Tim.  ii.  6.) 
that  "  Chrift  Jefus  gave  himfelf  a  ranfom  for  ail ;"  St.  John  ( i.  Ep. 
ii,  2.)  that  *'  he  is  the  propitiation  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  Wurld:^* 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epiflle  to  the  Hebrews,<(ii.  9.)  that  he  "  tafted 
death  for  every  man,**     If,  therefore,  as  our  Apologift  conceives,  and 
as  we  conceive  likcwife,  **  Our  eftablifhed  forms  exhibit  the  plaia 
and  genuine  do^lrincs  of  the  Scriptures,"  (p.  368.)  the  eleflion  taught 
in  the  17th  article  is  c9ndiiional  t\t&\on  ;  not  the  eleflion  of  certain 
individuals,  without  regard  to  their  charafter  and  conduft ;  but  of 
all  thofe  of  whom  God  forefaw  that  they  would  believe,  and  obey 
the.gofpeL     If  this  was  the  dodrine  of  our  Reformers,  their  cautioa 
in  the  concIuHon  of  the  article,  is  pertinent,  fenfible,  and  to  this 
cffca : 

•  •         «  •  '  ' 

"  The  Lord  knovveth  them  that  are  his ;  for  though  the  gracious  terms 
i)f  falvation,  through  Chrift,  are  offered  to  all  men,  yet  all  will  not  accept 


here  underftands  by  the  fonhnoxjoledgt  of  Go/i,  He  cannot,  we  prefame,  in 
this  place,  confine  it  to  Ihe  natural  and  sintJiU  attribute  of  presciencb:  for 
that  were  to  charge  the  Apoftle  with  uttering  not  only  nonfenfe,  but  Uiaf' 
pbemy.  It  were  not  only  making  him  fay  that  the  divine  prefcience  ex- 
tended to  thofe  who  Ihall  be  faved,  which  is  nothing  to  the  purpole,  fince 
we  know  tliat  it  extended,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  thofe  wIk)  Ihall  be  faved, 
and  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  damned:  but  alio  that  thofe  who fliall  be  damned 
were  prededinated  by  God  **  ter  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  fon,  to 
"be  called,  juilified,  and  glorified."  But  we  leave  it  to  Mr.  O.  to  adjuft,  at 
leifare.  His  fentiments  on  the  I'ubjedl.  < 

"  Quo  teream  vultus  mutantem  Frotea  nodo^" 
K«.  ux.  VOL.  XV.  C     '  themJ 
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them.  iSut  tTiofc  who  do.  He,  who  Teeth  the  end  from  the  BeginniDgi  !tatft' 
conftantly  decreed  to  bring  to  eternal  felicity.  This  decree,  however,  maked 
Ho  alteration  in  the  duty  or  de/liny  of  any  individual.  Ltft  none,  therefore, 
think  that  they  are,  by  it,  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  redemption 
through  Chrilt.  Everlafling  happinefs  is  promifed,  in  Scripture,  to  every 
A)an  who  will  firiftl  the  conditions  on  whicn  the  proroife  is  made.  Hence, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  how  tlie  certain  foreknowledge  of 
a  future  event  is  to  be  reconciled  with  its  contingency;  yitffwe  are  not, 
therefore;  to  remit  of  our  exertions :  iince  we  certaiuly  know  from  the  word 
of  God,  t4)at  our  final  falvation  depends  on  tl>efe  exertions,  and  that  non« 
will  be  ultimatery  miferable  but  through  their  own  fault." 

tet  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  predefli nation  taught  in  the  article^ 
IS  the  fame  with  that  of  our  author  and  his  friends,  the  moderate 
Sublapfarian  Calvinifls,  and>  in  that  cafe,  obferve  the  reafoning  of  - 
the  Church. 

"  The  Supreme  Being  hath,  from  all  eternity,  conflantly  decreed^  from 
the  mafs  of  mankind  to  felec^  a  part,  in  confequence  of  which  they  (hall 
infaUibly  be  faved.  The  reft  he  hath  as  conflantly  decreed  to  leave  in  a 
ffate  of^wrath  and  damnation,  in  confequence  of  which  they  mud  infallibly 
'pen'fh.  But  in  thefe  decrees  of  election  and  preterition,  no  refpedl  is  liad 
to  the  charad^rs  of  the  perfons ;  to  the  forefeen  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
one  clafs,  or  to  the  forefeen  in^delity  and  difobedience  of  the  other.  AU 
though,  however,  the  divine  decrees  are  ihjii  arbitrary  and  abfolate ;  aI-» 
though  all  our  endeavours  to  work  o«rt  otir  falvation  are  ufelefs  and  nuga* 
tory,  becaufe  thofe  who  are  not  comprehended  in  the  number  of  the  ele^ 
cannot  poiiibly  be  faved ;  yet  thb  word  of  God  has  exprefsly  aiTured  us,  bv' 
ibaking  all  it»  promHes  conditional  and  general,  that  every  man  may  be 
faved  if  he  will.  We  muft,  therefore,  receive  thefe  promifes  as  tru6,  though 
we  know  them  to  be  falfe ;  and  a6l  upon  them  in  our  conduct  through  lile, 
though  our  a61ions  ate  of  no  manner  of  confequence  one  way  or  other.'* 

This  rs  the  Icghhnatc  import  of  the  doftrinc  which  even  Mr.  0.'» 
moderate  principfes  would  attach  to  our  venerable  Church  ;  and  we 
appeal  to  every  reader  of  fenie,  whether  any  dodrine  can  be  imaginecl 
more  abfurd  or  impious. 

The  do<3rine>  indeed,  of  abfolute  deci:«eSy  in  every  light  in  which 
it  can  be  viewed,  is  attended  with  confequcnccs  which  are  equally  at 
variance  with  the  deduftions  of  reafon,  the  known  courfe  of  provi- 
dence,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  revealed  religion.  How  contingent 
even^,  which  depend  upon  the  will  of  free  moral  agents^  can  bo 
certainly  forefeen,  we  have,  it  isjtrue,  no  faculties  to  underftand.  It 
has,  indeed,  btcn  well  obferved,  that  predeftination^  prefcience^  eleHion^ 
tec,  arc  words  accommodated  to  human  capacities,  and  cannot,  in  a 
ftria  or  proper  fenfe,  be  predicated  of  God ;  for  with  him  there  is* 
neither  paji  nor  future :  all  things  are  prefent.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
of  the  nafuTMl  attributes  of  God,  as  they  have  been  called,  fuch  as  his 
tUrnity^  omniprefenuy  &c.  We  comprehend  almoft  nothing  ;  and,  there- 
fore, whenever  we  attempt  to  fcan  them,  our  reafon  is  apt  to  be  be- 
wildered and  loft;    £ut»  with  regard  to  bis  moral  attributes^  the  cafe 
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Is  wHefjr  difefcnt.     We  are  dertain  that,  in  God,  jujihe^  veracity^ 
go^nefsy  and  mercy^  though  infinitely  higher  in  degree^  are  the  fame 
in  kind  with  what  they  are  in  ourfelves.     Orthefe,  therefore,  we 
have  clear  and   di(lin£l  ideas  ;  and  we  can  argue  from  them  witk 
fafety  and  precifion.     Were  it  not  fo,  the  fitudtion  of  man  would  be 
an  xnigma  altogether  inexplicable  ;  and  to  talk  of  a  moral  govern-- 
ment  of  the  univerfe  were  nothing  better  than  downright  nonfenfe. 
Now  the  Calviniftic  tenet  of  abToIute  decrees  is  deftni&ive  both  of 
the  juftice,  and  of  the  goodnefs  of  God.     It  is  juftice  to  puniih  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  to  reward  the  righteous.     But  that  being  cannot 
poiBWy  bejuft   who  difpenfes  happinefs  and  mifery  by  caprice :  nor 
can  he  be  either  juft  or  merciful,  who,  when  a  raniom  has  been  paid, 
him  for  the  deliverance  of  a  thoufand  prifoners,  chufes,  for  no  other 
reafon  but  the  gratification  of  his'own  whim,  to  condemn  five  hun- 
dred of  them  to  dungeons  and  to  death.     In  the  ordinary  oeconomy 
of  human  affairs  relating  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefent  life,  we  knew 
from  the  beft  of  all  evidence,  that  of  experience,  that,  without  in- 
duftry,  and  the  exertion  of  our  own  powers,  no  great  or  vahiable 
acquifition  is,  in  general,  to  be  expeScd.     Though  every  blefling 
which  men  enjoy  i^  rightly  confidered  as  the  bountiful  efFeft  of  divine 
beneficence ;  yet  the  labourer  or  mechanic  were  an  abfolute  madmaa 
who  fhould  trpft  to  providence  for  the  fupply  of  his  wants,  whilft  he 
pafled  htrtime  in'habitual  idlenefs.     We  are  taught,  Indeed,  to  pray 
for  our  daily  bread  ;    but  we  may  chance  to  flarve  if  we  do  not 
work  for  it.     The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  what  concerns  our  everlafting 
intcrefts.     The  redemption  of  the  worid,  by  our  Lord  Jefu«'Chrift> 
is  truly  reprefented,  in  Scripture,  as  a  fcheme  of  free  and  unmerited 
grace;  but,  although  it  be  true  that  "  by  grace  we  are  faved,^'  we 
rauft  yet  "  work  out  our  own  falvation  with  fear  and  trembKng, 
giving  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  ele£lion  fure/'     It  could 
nut  poflibly,   indeed,  have  been  otherwife,  fuppofing  this  world  a 
ftate  of  probation,  and  man,  a  moral,  accountable  creature^  the  pro- 
per fubjeA  of  reward  and  punifhment. 

(To  he  continued,) 

J  Tour  through  Jevfrol  of  iht  Midland  and  Wefiern  Dipcrrtments  of 
France^  in  the  Months  of  June^  July^  Auguji,  and  Sept emier^  l8o2y 
with  Remarks  on  the  Manners^  Cuftoms^   and  Agriculture  of  thi 
Country.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Hughes.      8vo.      Pp.  246.     6«. 
Oftell.     1803. 

EVERY  book  which  tends  to  convey  true  and  juji  information 
refpeding  the  aSual  (late  of  France,  muft  be  confidered  at 
formine  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  general  (lock  of^ufefulknow- 
ledse ;  but  we  have  to  lament  that  hitherto  the  ta(k  of  conveying 
fuch  information  has  DOt  been  undertaken  by  any  one  (as  far  as  w/9 
kaoYf )  who  knew  that  country  in  its  priftine  ftate,  and  whp,  from 
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fuch  kftowkdg*,  Would  be  er.abled  to  dyreft  his  inquiries  with  befftf 
jefFvS,  and  to  give  a  comparative  view,  of  a  nature  highly  interefting, 
inftruflive,  and  important.  The  intelligence  which  Mr.  Hughe» 
attempts  to  communicate  to  his  readers  has  little  to  recommend  it 
.cither  from  its  novelty  or  its  ufefulnefs  v  it  contains  little  to  amufc 
^nd  flill  lefs  to  inftru£l  -,  and  it  is  To  enveloped  in  aSe£iation  ai^d 
.felf-confequence,  as  to  be  extremely  offenfive  and  difgufting.  The 
pert  flippancy  of  the  author's  (lile,  contralled  with  his  dogmatical 
tone  of  decifion,  exhibits  a  ftrange  mixture,  that  might  indeed  excite 
,Z  laugh^  if  all-propenfity  to  mirth  were  not  foroibly  retrained  by  iiv- 
'  -digniation^  at  »  perpetual  recurrence  of  ignorance,  vanity,  mifrepre- 
fent^tion,  and  injuil-ice. 

The  firft  inftance  of  mifreprefentation  and  injuftice  occurs  in  the 
defcription  of  the  firft  town  reached  by  Mr.  H.  on  the  coaft  of  Franco. 
Dieppe/  he  defcribes,  and  we  dare  fay  with  great  truth,  as  the  moft 
miferable  of  all  miferable  places  ;  *'  Spiders,"  he  fays,  **  and  vermin 
of  a  hundred  different  forts,  have  tenanted,  undiftnrbed,  every  corner  j 
.  and  the  accumulated  filth  of  generations,  long  fince  mouldering  ia 
the  duft,  almoft  renders  the  glafs  impervious :  in  fliort,  the  touU 
vifemMe  is  poverty  in  the  extreme,"  But  left  any  one  ihould  be  led 
from  this  horrid  piflure  to  deduce  any  confequences  unfavourable  to 
the  revolution,'  he  immediately  affures  us,  with  a  confidence  uni- 
formly difplayed  in  cxaft  proportion  to  his  own  ignorance  of  ilic 
liibjeft,  that  "  to  account  for  all  this,  we  muft  look  to  a  higher 
fource  than  the  revolution.  It  is,  by  no  means,  the  effeft  of  any 
thing  modern  ;  it 'is  the  refult  of  abufes  which  flourilhed  under  the 
Bourbons  j  but,  for  the  oppreilions  of  the  antient  government,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  be  afligned  why  an  Englifli  port  ftiould  bear  the  aipeti 
oi  comfort y  a  French  port  the  afpeft  oi  mijery.**  What  thefe  abofes, 
and  thefe  oppreflions  were,  which  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe  fo 
-filtKy  and  fqualid  in  their  habitations,  this  intelligent  traveller  has  left 
US  to  conje(5lure.  It  might  have  occurred,  we  lliould  think,  to  a  leCe 
confident  writer  than  Mr.  H,  that  the  abufes  and  oppreffiot^s  of  the 
laft  twelve  years  were  as  well  calculated  to  check  the  fpirit  of  com- 
fnercral  enterprize,  to  deftroy  all  habits  of  jnduftry,  and  to  palfy  the 
exertions  of  the  people  in  every  refpeft,  as  any  abufes  or  oppreffions 
*  which  could  have  exifted  before.  But  to  put  an  end  to  his  ingeniouis 
hypothefis  by  a  plain  matter  of  fa£t,  we  can  affure  him,  that  in  the 
year  1786,  when  one  of  the  Bourbons  occupied  the  throne  of  France^ 
the  town  of  Dieppe  exhibited  a  very  different  appearance  to  that 
which  is  here  given  of  it ;  the  place  itfelf  was  (with  an  exception  as 
to  one  particular)  as  neat  and  clean  a  fea-port  as  we  recolleft  -to  have 
feen  in  France,  and  the  *^^r(^// inhabitants  were  as  gay,  lively,  and 
contented,  as  any  race  of  beings  with  whom  we  ever  affociatcd  or 
converfed.  We  were  forry  to  fihd  this  fame  fpirit  of  mifreprefenl;a- 
tron  pervading  the  greater  part  of  the  book  ;  and  afconftant  effort  on 
Hhe  part  of  the  author  to  juftify  the  regicides  at  the  expence  of  their 
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fovereign.     Rouen,  if  his  defctipdon  of  it  be  accurate,  k  nearly  as 
imich  Stered  as  Dieppe. 

Mr.  H.  juftifies  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  and  though  a  pried 
himfclf,  fecms  to  think  the  robbery  of  ecclefiaflics  no  crime.  If 
he  had  condefcended  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  validity 
of  lay  property,  and  that  of  church  property,  he  would,  at' lead,  have 
a£lcd  more  confiftently,  than  by  a  gratuitous  juftification  of  plunder, 
on  the  Jacobinical  plea,  urged  in  the  language  of  Golden  Lane^  (one 
fubjed  of  his  elegant  comparifons;  in  which  he  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
Scient;  that  the  property  fo  feiz^cd  was  that  <' of  which  quaking 
guilt  and  credulity  had  beea  gulled,*'  It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to 
obferve^  that  with  all  this  prejudice  againil  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh-^ 
ments  of  every  defcription,  and  with  all  his  malevolent  inveftivcs 
againft  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  he  decidedly' prefers  thtfiaves  of 
foperjy  a«  he  calls  the  French  before  the  revolution,  to  the  Jlaves  of 
the  philcfophers  as  he  terms  them  fince  that  epoch. 

"  The  Frenchmen,  as  long  as  the  Ancien  Regime  endured,  were  men  of 
gcntlenefs  and  urbanity — from  the  moment  ihey  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
modern  fage  phrlolbphers  they  became  daemons — flaves  of  popery  :  many 
an  amiabic  virtue  endeared  them  to  furrounding  nations,  and  prompted  the 
iigih  as  often  at  their  degiadation  became  tiie  fubject  of  reflection-— the 
Oaves  of  the  pbilolbphers,  not  a  folitary  qualilicatioQ  remained,  to  foften 
the  (hade  of  the  enormities  tliey  hourly  perpetrated — from  objects  of  pity, 
Ihey  became  the  objedls  of  univerfal  hatred  and  deteiiation.  Humanity  is 
indeed  retutning — Order  and  decency  hegin  to  raile  their  peiTecutcd  heads 
again ;  in  the  provinces  they  Will  fluurilh  with  recruited  vigour.  AtRouea 
it  will  be  long  ere  the  happy  change  takes  place ;  tl^  pielent  gefieralion 
mull  firlt  wear  away/' 

And  again, 

"  As  might  be  expe6)ed,  (he  difpofition  of  tlie  inferior  orders  has  been 
^ut  little  meliorated  by  thjs  revolution :  the  perverie  and  prcpoiierous  no- 
tions of  equality  with  whicJi  the  abettoc^  of  anarchy  and  dclpotilm  com- 
bined to  din  their  ears,  have  completely  poiCened  the  antieni  French  milcl- 
T\ek  and  urbanity,  and  their  rudene(s  and  incivility  are  intolerably  oflfen- 
iive.* 

-Afi  confiftency,  however,  is  not  an  indifpenfible  qualification  in 
a  modern  tourift,  any  more  than  in  a  modern  philofopher,  we  find, 
though  humanity  was  only  returning  in  JuKe,  »wben  Mr.  H.  began 
his  tour,  that  order  and  decency  were  then  only  beginning  lojaifc  their 
perfccuted  beads,  and  though,  at  a  fubfequcnt  period,  even  the  ««- 
Vunt  French  mildnefs  and  urbanity  were  completely  poifonedy  yet  before 
the-  completion  of  his  philofophical  excurfion  in  September,  fuch 
was  the  rapidity  of  their  progrefs,  that  jhey  bad  totally  recovered 
their  health,  had  a£)ually  eflablifhed  their  reign,  and  were  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  plenary  power. 

"  The  French  are,  upon  the  whole,  an  amiable  people — there  is  an  ur- 
banity— a  ^ood  iaaturt«"»a  readinelb  to  oblige  which  is  highly  interefting — 
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pditenefs  and  fiiairtty  of  manners,  in  otKer  coantrks  confitiifid  to  the  t^t* 
vated,  ranks  of  life,  here  pervade,  with  few  exceptions  only,  every  fitua-^ 
tton,  every  profellion— they  are  mild  and  genlle-p-affable  and  eafy — ^as  de» 
iirous  to  pkafe  as  to  be  pleafed.  I  know^  ihat  what  we  call  excess  of  civi* 
lity,.  becaufe  we  are  rather  unaccuilomed  to  it^  throws  a  doubtful  cafl  upon 
their  candour — our  cunning  trading  fpirit,  which  judges  every  man  by  it- 
felf,  and  fufpeds  the  generofity,  to  which  we  are  Itrangers,  to  be  nothing 
lefs  than  deeper  cunning  ftill,  attributes  their  guiltlefs  honeHy  to  infincerify, 
to  French y*o///<'J/tf — every  profelFion  \%  halaver,  the  mere  empty  breath  of 
compliment,  which  will  expire  in  froth  and  fmoke.  For  my  part,  I  maft 
enter  my  moft  folemn  proteil  againil  fuch  a  conftrudion  of  their  poliflici 
dvliity — it  is  a  calumny  as  groundlefs  as  it  is  injurious  and  unjuft." 

It  is  a  pity  the  author  did  not  give  us  feme  accouot  of  the  won<» 
dtrful  proc^fs  by  which  daemons  are  thus  fpeedily  converted'  into  fo- 
etal angels.  But  all  this  is  mere  harmlefs  folly  compared  with  the 
mifchievous  fpirit  which  occafionally  difplays  itfelf  in  fome  parts  of 
his  book.  One  inHance  will  fuflice  ;  let  our  readers  recoiled  that 
it  is  the  Reverend  W.  Hughes  who  fpeaks.  The  fubjeft  is  the  pro-* 
^igacy  that  prevails  in  manufadluring  towns. 

"  What  are  the  antidotes  by  which  the  poifon  is  to  be  correQed  ?  We 
anrwer,  complete  religious  liberty.  Legiflators  have  enacled  pains  and 
penalties  for  this  and  the  other  irregularity  and  vice  ;  and  what  has  been 
the  e(Fc6l?  Nothing. — Abfolutely  nothing.  Well  then — if.  the  fecalar 
Aaron  cannot  preferve  the  morals  of  the  people  from  contamination^  let 
them  try  what  religion  will  do ;  for  in  vain  do  iKey  attempt  to  make  good 
citizens  without  it. — Let  them  give  equal  countenance  to  as  many  as  aro 
difpofed  to  enter  the  abodes  of  fquaiid  wretc^hednefs  to  attack  vice,  even 
in  its  feat  of  empire — to  warn  tlie  thoughtiefs,  to  confirm  the  wa\«nng,  to 
reclaim  the  wanderer,  to  edify  the  virtuous ;  in  a  word,  to  plant  the  leeds 
of  moral  purity  in  the  heart,  and  cherifli  them  by  the  fandlibns  of  the  New 
Teftament. — I  (ay  ^^<72  countenance,  for  every 'roan  has  an  equal  right  to 
form  his  creed  for  himfelf,  and  confequently  an  equal  right  to  the  protec* 
lion  of  the  law. — If  my  principles  make  me  a  good  citizen,  the  fecular  awm 
iias  nothing  to  do  with  me  but  to  animate  and  encourage  me  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  tbem.  As  lon^  as  1  am  taugiit  by  them  to  demean  myfelf  peace- 
ably and  orderly,  and  to  let  an  example  of  Ibcial  virtue  to  the  turrounding 
community,  I  have  unquefliorvably  a  right  to  (peculate  upon  abHradt  pointy 
as  I  pleafe,  ana  to  get  to  heaven  my  own  way ;  and  if  my  fpeculalions,  no 
matter  how  abfurd,  are  attended  with  the  effect  of  {hatching  the  vicious 
from  their  crimes,  and  reducing  diforder  to  temperance  and  fobriety,  \  merit 
the  applaufe,  not  the  perfecution  of  the  government,  beneath  which  I  live. 
I  will  not  fay,  that  the  eftabliflied  priefl  of  the  country  cannot  check  the  pro? 
grefs  of  vice  as  well  as  another,  but  I  will  fay  that  others  are  far  more  likely 
to  do  it :  no  man  bears  conilraint  without  writhing — from  the  moment  yoi;^ 
tell  me  that  I  muft  bcjieve  as  the  cherilhed  fervant  of  the  ftate  prelcribes, 
'«nd  reckon  upon  its  protedlion  and  favour,  but,  as  I  obey  him,  from  that 
moment  I  liflen  to  his  inflruclions  with  fufpicion ;  I  confider  him  as  an 
hireling,  and  his  do6lrines  as  ultimately  contrived,  not  for  my  edification, 
bflt  for  the  confolidation  of  your  empire  over  me — of  courfe  the  imprclSon 
made  upon  my  mind  is  fiiint  and  tranfient:-r-tJfK>  i»oil  impai3[ioQcd  perfuafion 
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c»  Bot»— th«  mod  terrific  desDonciations  aifrigbt  ine  not :  in  (hoit,  \ 
mait  be  won  by  one  who  comes  forward  as  my  beloved  Mafler  did — whofe 
principles  are  difintereUed — whofe  j«&  object  is  my  edification  and  eternal 
liappinefs.  This  is  tbe  man  who  muil  reclaim  the  vicious  herds  which  the 
manufadories  ademble  together — who  muit  arrefl  them  io  their  tareer  of 
vice^— huroantee  the  lavage  and  reduce  him  to  the  orderJy  di (dpi ine  of  th« 
New  Teilamebt:  within  thefe  forty  years  part,  we  ha\'e  feen  more  accom* 
piffhed  in  the  work  of  public  reformation  bv  the  efforts  of  two  anaided 
tndividiials  only»  than  by  thole  of  a  whole  hierarchy  combined.  In  our 
late  txDubies,  we  have  feen  alfo  that  tbe  ^exertions  of  one  refpeded  indi* 
s'idua/  only,*  an  individuai  on  whom  the  (miles of  favour  never  fell;  nay^ 
Hho  was  brow-beateti  mnd  depreAed— ^ould  xe'Qrain  the  6erce  Impetuftiiity 
of  the  Irilh  hordes  adembled  in  the  metropolis,  and  do  more  towards  pre* 
ierving  public  peace  and  public  .order«  than  legions  of  ecclcfiaflics  who  had 
never  given  proof  of  their  fincerity.  The  condufion  is  evident-:  let  as 
many  as  are  difpofed  to  undertake  the  work-divine  of  inflru^Hng  t|ie  igno- 
rant, be  animated  to  it<*^let  not  their  pious  zeal  be  quenched  by  the  frowns 
of  authority,  nor  the  efledtof  the  New  Tetiament  be  anticipated  by  com- 
pelling us  to  accept  it  in  a  mode  at  which  nature  revolts.'' 

Here  Mr.  H.  betrays  alike  an  ignorance  of  the  4odrines  of  the 
New  i^eftament,  and  a  contempt  of  the  fpirit  whicti  it  inculcates. 
If  every  man  have  a  right  to  form  a  creed  for  hipifeif,  it  neccfTiirily 
follows  that  Ood  had  either  no  right  to  form  a  creed  for  him»  or  that 
he  never  exercifed  that  right.  Unfortunately  for  the  pofition  of  this 
vain,  ignorant,  apd  preAimptuous  man,  God  chufes  to  be  worihipped 
in  his  own  way,  and  has  revealed  to  his  creatures  the  way  in  which 
he  will  be  worihipped ;  any  deviation  from  which  is  an  a<5t  of  dif- 
obedience  to  him.  Is  this  reverend  gentleman  to  learn  that  the  liir 
tourer  is  worthy  »f  his  hire  \  and  is  he  who  receives  that  hire  to  be 
branded  with  the  ignominious  appellation  of  hirelings  and  to  be  rc- 
prefented  as  an  impodor  ?  Jn  what  part  of  the  New  Tejiament  docs 
Mr.  H.  find  a  fandlton  for  fucb  monftrous  do<9rine  ?  As  to  the  BibU 
he  feems  to  maj^e  no  account  of  it,  for  he  talks  of  the  Nmv  Tejia-- 
wunt  exclufively  as  if  the  one  were  at  variance  with  the  other,  the 
law  with  the  gofpel.  From  this  circumftance,  and  from  his  earneft 
recommendation  to  turn  unlicei^fcd  fliepherds  into  the  Chriftian  folds, 
we  are  led  to  fufped  that  our  author  is  fome  itinerant  preacher,  or 
poflibly  fome  Aationary  exhorter  in  the  purlieus  of  Golden  Lane. 
We  fuppofe  the  mio  unaided  individuals  to  whofe  fuperiority  over 
the  whole  hierarchy,  in  the  tadc  of  reformation,  he  gives  his  de- 
rided tcfttmony,  are  Meffrs.  Whitfield  and  Wefley  ;  and  we  marvel 
mtich  that  he  negleAed  to  complete  a  hopeful  trio,  by  the  addition  of 
Mr-  Rowland  Hill,  their  ^worthy  co-adjutor  in  the  pious  work  of 
firhifm. 

In  pafling  through  a  part  of  La  Vendee,  the  author  takes  ocdafion 
to  vent  his  democratic  fpleen  againft  the  French  royalifls,  and  to 
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difplay  his  inveterate  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  republicans.     The 
former  he  reprefcnts  as  a  inercilefs  horde  of  affaffins,  dealing  deftruc- 
tioR  around  them  with   indifcriminate  fury,  not  being  aware 'that 
there  are  authentic  records  in  exiftence  which  belie  his  aflTertions  on 
this  fubje(Sl:  as  on  many  others.     His  imputation  of  perjury  (p.  70.) 
to  Louis  1 6th,  is  a  bafc  and  cowirdly. attempt  to  afperle  the  charac- 
tfer  of  an  unhappy   prince,  whofe  innocence  and  whole  virtue  arc, 
almoft  univcrfally,  acknowledged,  by  the*  French  republicans  them-  • 
felves.     But  we  cannot  wonder  at  any  calumhy  from  a  man  who 
Teviles  our  ecclefiaftical  eftabliihment,  who  reprefents  our  marriage 
ceremony  as  "  the  abfolutely  indecent  forms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,"   and  reprobates   it  as  ridiculous  and  ojferifive  \    and  who  can 
gravely  afTert,  that   **  France  demoQlirated  not  only  a  difpofitidn  tA 
Iign  treaties,  but  to  be  bona  fide  at  peace,"  while  we  difplayed  **all 
the  unabating  rancorous  hoftility  of  aflual  warfare."     It   were  an 
.endlcfs  tafk  indeed  to  point  out  all  the  objc6lionable  paiTages,  all  the 
loofe  fcntimentSj  and  all  the  mifchievous  principles  which  are  plen- 
tifiil'y  fcattcred  through  this  motley  compofition. 

The  laft  pages  of  the  book  arc  evidently  written  with  more  care 
and  correSnefs  than  any  other  part ;  indeed  the  difference  is  fo  ftrik- 
ing,  that  they  fcarccly  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  fame  hand. 
Tivey  relate  to  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  France,  refppfting  which, 
however,  they  afford  very  little  information  that  is  new.  After 
drawing  a  pidlure' of  France,  the  moft  flattering  and  inviting  tKat 
can  be,  though  certainly  not  the  moft  correEt  and  true^  in  which  the 
'exemption  from  iythei  and  poor-rates  conftitute  the  permanent  fca- 
'tures  ;  and  after  ufing  every  argument  that  could  induce  a  man  to 
emigrate  to  that  country,  he  adds  one  potent  diifuafivc  from  emigra- 
tion, which,  as  it  forms  almoft  the  only  paflage  in  his  book,  that 
can  be  quoted  for  the  purpofe  of  (Commendation,  wc  Ihall  extraft. 

"  What  is  the  inference  from  all  this  ?  that  France  is  tlie  more  eligible 
country  in  which  lo  fix  our  abode  ? — Unqueftionably  not — the  country  is 
iine — Uie  climate  is  ddeclable  and  falubrious — the  people  are  gentle,  affec- 
tionate, amiable — plenty  abounds — taxation  is  eafy — and  nL-ither  tythes, 
'poor-rates,  nor  church-rates  are  exafcled  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  every 
man  ferves  his  maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  confcience,  with- 
out penalty,  and  without  fear — what  then  do  you  want  more  you  will  fay  ? 
— why,  only  one  little  circumfiance  more,  which  gives  zed  to  every  advan- 
tage, and,  without  which,  all  that  we  can  polfeis  is  nothing — a  circumiiance 
which  Britain- proudly  boa(ls,  and  which,  I  irull,  it  will  boafl  till  time  ihall 
be  no  more— a  cireumftance  which  has  given  it  commerce,  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  will  maintain  them  in  their  envipd  pre-eminence  as  long  as  it 
fliall  laft.  While  the  fword  peaceably  refts  in  the  fcabbard,  the  valetudi- 
narian may  feck,  within  the  precincts  of  the  republic,  the  health  which  the 
fogs  and  the  intemperance  of  his  native  ille  have  impaired— the  man  of 
fcience  apd  obfervation  may  go  thith^  to  improve  his  tafte  by  liudying  the 
remains  of  accoroplithed  antiquity — and,  he  who  courts  relaxation,  niay 
fimufe  himfeifwith  novelty  and  variety,  and  circulate  a  few  of  his  fuper- 
fL^m%  guineas  ;--^but,  he  who  is  determinecl  at  all  evcnls^  be  the  confe- 
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^^ce  what  it  may,  to  canvafs  all  the  proceedings  of  the  political  circles— 

X9^M     ^^  ^^^""y  ^i"g  ^^  <io<5s  not  approve  or  comprehend,  and  found  the 

mand^f  *^    tyranny  and  oppreffion  as  often  as  the  exigencies  of  the  (late  de* 

XL.      .  'Applies,  had  better  ftay  at  home — France  is  not  the  country  in  which 

huu     ""ii     *P^^^  »^  tolerated;  one  fovereign  fpecific  cures  all  curiolity— 

v^ril^*  *  ,,S^"™^'>ng— filences  every  complaint.     Law  is  reduced  within  a 

1^2       ,*^*^""P*=s;  there  is  no  need  there  of  "  Statutes  Abridged ;"  Sic 

<«9  01  the  Grand  Conful  has  power  to  folve  all  difficulties— to  quiet  ail  the 

S^iaimsof  judge  and  jury—to  conflitute  right  or  wrong;  under  a  military 

government,  perlon   and  property  are  held  in  a  fort  of  vaflalage,  and,  a» 

en  as  ihe  one  or  the  other  are  (is)  convenient  to  tlie  haughty  tyrant,  who 

lea  ^   p^^'*  "P^"  *^^  (lioulders  of  the  crouching  multitude,  the  prayers,  the 

ears  of  the  widow  and  the  falhcrlefs  become  inlignificant  as  the  drops  of 

^e  morning,  or  the  fighing  of  the  breeze;  nay,  (hould  thofe  haplels  uo- 

|-  J.  -  "**^»  Prefuming  upon  the  righteoufneis  of  their  caufe,  dare  to  become 

tillTkJ^'^u     "^^^^"^"~''^^^^Sh  t*»cre  be  no  batiile  wherein  to  encage  them 

nert*    t^    ^^^  ^^"""^  "^'  ^^  trouble  their  fuperiors  with  their  idle  and  im- 

pe    incnt  wrongs^  yet' there  are  other  modes  of  reducing  clamour'to  taci- 

tic  n  /  ^^"••i^b'  *:ffeclual  at  hand.     He,  therefore,  who  lets  a  value  propor- 

wr  ft  rl°r^^^  ^^^^^*^  "P^"  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ""^g^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  forefathers  nobly 
^eited  from  a  tyrant^s  hand— who  defies  even  power  to  wrong  him  till  hi« 
Fws  have  given  it  leave— who  can  neither  be  taxed,  nor  judged  but  by  his 
are  e"^  n  ^  glories  in  a  confHtution  to  which  the  prince  and  the  peafant 
for  ^^"?">,^"^^nable,  will  never  think  of  bartering  privileges  like  thefe 
chafe  Irl  ^<>»itinent  can  give  him.  What  matters  it  that  I  can  pur- 
Per  da^.^ff  |^*^^^P^y  ?'  ^^^^  Itated— that  my  hufbandmen  toil  for  ten-pence 
taxatio^  *  *  ^^  provifions  are  50  per  cent,  lower  than  in  Britain — that 
p^j^jy  m"*'*  ^^^^ — church-rates  and  tyihes  gone  to  their  own  place — and  the 
I  dare  *'^^***^^*^  ^s  they  ought  to  be — if  1  have  no  fecurity  from  injury — if 
'^r^alh  of  ^^^^'  ^®  privilege  which  the  God  of  nature  gave  me — if  i\iC 
^^K«arv  *  y^^"'  DaJ^y  annihilate  my  fortune  in  a  moment — reduce  roe  to 
^^  fcncf  *  ^^"■^^c  me  m  a  dungeon  where  my  complaints  cannot  be  heard, 
^nne  >--!!/fli^^'^n^^  ^^^  Atlantic  to  delve  in  the  bogs  and  morafles  of  Cay- 
ibul,  wl  h  '  ^  poiTefs  befides  is  nothing — it  is  ftcurity,  fhe  darling  of  my 
*^*^V,*  and*^  '^cnders  what  I  attain  worth  enjoying: — take  from' me  my  fecu- 
fecuritv  ^P.^,^^P"ve  me  of  that  which  is  more  valuable  than  my  life— it  is 
-the  adve^iu        S^ves  the  fpur  to  my  induflr)— it  is  fecurity  which  cheriOies 


me  to 


^ook  forw    H*^^"*  ^^'"^  ^^  commerce — it  is  fecurity  which  enables 

''^  fecurit    T  *^  ^|^^^5  with  cheerfulnefs  and  hope— and  if  I  muft  reCgn 

tine.     Wh  t  •^•^  as'foon  live  in  awe  of  the  bow-ftring  as  of  the  guillo- 

^wres  into  p  ."/^^^^^  ^as  ir^troduced  fo  many  valuable  arts  and  roanu^ic- 

^«>gelher  a  •   ^'"  f  ^^^"""^^'     ^'*^^*  is  it  even  now  which  Jiere  gathers 

tzed  rptr'**  *"f  L    ^^"*'  ™^"  of  fcience  and  experiment  from  every  civi- 

than  til-   "   •        ^^^^  i'— Security.   Why  do  they  fix  upon  Britain  ratlicr 

Britain  n  T'""^  ^?""tries,  for  developing  their  dilcoveries  ?— Bccaule  in 

^^^XllTLutV'^^   '"    ^'^^""^y  ^^«  reward  of  their  labours:  and 

for  uU^nH  ■'^   ^    b^extended  as  hitherto,  to  perlon  and  propertv— while 

^UUmL''^      "^  '''''  ^^  '^^  capricious  will  of  a  deYpo^,  but  of  the 

pliM craft  Fran^^"^'^n"?  *"^  J"^'  though  fometimes  the  dupe  of  accom- 

it— h  mav  fnr..oS^\^    ,  "  ^'*^*^  endeavour  to  enter  into  competition  with 

^Sraint  mn  mT^.         ""t  ""^^    *'^  aMurements-it  may  lay  every  pofliblc  re- 

'  •    •    ^'"  ^''^'^  o^erchaudize,  and  endeax^ur  to  feducc  its  niaAufaaurers 

fiom 


irom  the  tomibrt  ami  luKorj  in  which  they  live — but  in  vaiti-^ni  it  of&ni 
them  a  govemment  a-kin  to  \|^e  Britifh — ^till  the  torpifjing  influence  of  def« 
potifro  oeafies  to  palfy  and  to  aflfrigfat  exertion,  it  muU  be  content  to  move 
on  as  it  has  done,  and  liold  its  fceptre  over  a  herd  of  impoverifhed  flaves  ! 
Britons  will  turn  awaj  from  the  gilded  bait,  nor  facrifice  the  folid  realities 
fthey  poOefs  to  any  Utopian  vtiions  with  yvhicb  French  philofophy  may  en* 
deavour  to  beguile  them." 

Mr«  H.  ha$  ridiculoufly  interhrJeJ  his  narrative  with  fcraps  of 
Frencby  evidently  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  difplaying  his 
Icnowledge  of  the  language ;  unfortunately  for  him,  hoivever,  the/ 
only  fene  to  place  his  ignorance  in  a  ftrongcr  point  of  view.  For 
the  rules  of  orthography  and  grammar  be  betrays  as  fovereign  a  c(fn* 
tempt^  as  for  eftablifhmcnts  and  creeds.  £x.  Graf. — *<  Auhugijlt*^ 
(aubfrgifte) — "  Caftmne"  (Capitaine) — *'  enquletudg*^  (inquietude)—' 
**  h9n  biirre*  (bonw)— "  chatties''  (charei/es)— «  Su  Owere'  (St. 
0«en) — '*  Lifeux''  (Lis/eux) — '''•  fahrequants*'  (fabriquants) — "  chtgf 
d^ouvri*  (chef  d'cruvre) — ^^ paulard'*  (^omHt6\ — ^^  roturleu*'  (rotu- 
titr) — ^**  reftorateurs*'  frcft/itfratcurs). — We  (hall  clofc  our  notice  of 
this  contemptible  work  with  two  other  inflances  of  ignorance,  of  a 
different  defcription  froai  the  above. — P.  143  we  are  told,  that  a  bill 
of  fare  with  the  prices  annexed  to  each  article  is  ^*  a  convenience 
which  London  cannot  boaft;"  though  it  is  to  be  found  in  almoft 
every  profefled  eatii^-houfe  in  the  metropolis.  And  in  p.  159,  we 
learn,  for  the  firft  time,  <'  that,  at  Orleans^  the  firitifh  name  was 
tarniflicd  with  indelible  difgrace  by  the  infamous  defiruflion  of  the 
female  enthufiaft,  Joan  of  Arc,  who,  being  taken  prifoner,  waa 
burnt  in  the  Market-place."  We  really  thought  that  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  had  fufiered  death  at  Rouetij  and  that  her  ftatue  was  creded 
in  the  Marche  aux  Vtaux  in  that  city,  though  as  Mr.  H.  has  givetj 
fo  minute  a  defcription  of  the  capital  of  Normandy,  without  notrcing 
thecircumftance,  wcmaft  fuppofe  that  our  eyes  deceived  us,  and  that 
all  former  hiftorians,  Englifh  and  French,  were  miftaken  in  their 
narrative  of  that  memorable  fa£l. 


Pra£fieal  Sermons  enfeveral  important  Suhje£is.  By  the  Rev.  Theo- 
philus  St.  John,  L.L.  B.  8vo.  Vernor  and  Hood.  6s.  6d. 
boards.     1 803. 

THE  prefs  feems  to  be  more  employed  in  the  printing  of  fermons 
than  of  any  other  productions*  Some  men  become  authors 
through  neceOIty,  fome  through  perfuafion  of  friends,  and  many,  no 
doubt,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  benefitting  mankind.  Thofe  yiho  are 
influenced  by  the  laft  motive,  when  they  unite  judgment  with  talents, 
are  entitled  to,  and  (ha)l  receive,  our  approbation.  But  fuch  an 
union  is  rare:  we  in  vain  look  for  it  in  the  generality  of  the  dif- 
courfes  which  come  under  our  infpedtion.  When  a  clergyman  fits 
down  to  compofe  a  fermoo,  he  fhould  be  furetb^t  his  fubjecl  is  iii- 
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ftnifiive  and  interefiing.  He  |hould  then  feled  fuch  arguments  as 
will  be  beft  underftood^  and  moArreadily  applied ;  and  fliould,  in  th« 
coodulion  of  his  difcourfe,  inf^refs  them  itrongly  upon  his  hearers. 
Here  be  muil  be  eloquent,  if  he  would  be  ufefui.  Turn  to  the  com* 
politioos  ot  Demoftnenes  aind  Cicero,  and  you  fee,  in  their  perora- 
tioBS,  the  higheit  exertions  of  genius.  Look  into  the  Englifii  fer- 
mons,  where  you  might  expcdl  (the  fubjedls  being  of  the  laft  import- 
ance to  the  hearers)  an  addrefs  to  the  afFe£lions  as  powerful,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  hearers  as  perfuafive,  as  are  to  be  found  either  in  the 
•rations  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  orators,  and  what  do  you  difco- 
yer? — The  preacher,  before  he  comes  to  this  part  of  his  difcourfe,  is 
generally  exnauited.  He  fets  before  you,  qften  with  pcrfpicuity  and» 
lorce,  hi«  arguments  io  the  illuftration  and  fupport  of  his  fubject^ 
and  then  appears  to  think  that  (ris  purpofe  is  anl'wered.  But  does  he 
not  deceive  bimfelf  ?  The  underftandings  of  his  hearers,  if  they 
have  attended  to  his  reafoning,  may  be  convinced  ;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  their  hearts  remain  all  the  while  cold  and  unaffected. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefc  reflections  by  a  perufal  of  the  fermons 
before  us,  in  number  twenty-fix.  The  author  modeftly  entreats  his 
readers  to  coniider  them  ^^  as  fermons  calculated  for  a  popular  audi* 
tory,  fuch  as  a  clergyman,  ardently  delirous  of  doing  good',  would 
write  for  the  ufe  of  liis  congregation,  without  an  intention  of  their 
being  ever  read  ;  and  which,  when  they  have  been  preached,  are  to 
bedepofited  io  his  (ludy.  Having  no  motive  but  utility  in  their  pub- 
lication, he  deprecates  the  fevcnty  and  folicits  the  candour  o\  his 
readers*" 

**  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,"  fays  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  admirabla 
lecture  on  this  fubject,  •'  muft  be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the 
firft  qualities  of  preaching  is,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  to  be  po- 
pular; calculated  to  make  imprcflion  on  the  people,  and  to  feize  their 
hearts."  The  author  of  thefe  valuable  fermons  f^ems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  this  conviction.  He  has  not  conlidcied  how  jnuch  he 
could  fay  on  every  fubject  on  which  he  expatiates,  bu;  only  what  he 
could  fay  mo/i  efft^uaily^  In  his  hiftorical  difcouries,  he  is  correct 
and  intereiting  \  in  his  moral,  practical  and  perfuaiWe  ;  in  his  doc* 
trinai,  where  he  (hews  himfelf  fmcerely  attached  to  the  church,  or- 
thodox and  convincing. 

We  might  inftance  in  all  thefe  cafes  from  the  volume  before  us  j 
but,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  pro- 
ducing a  I'^pecimen  of  our  author's  orthodoxy  and  argumentative  pow- 
ers,  by  an  extract  from  the  eleventh  fermon  ;  in  which  he  oppofcSi 
his  reafonings  to  the  falfe  notions  of  certain  enthufialt.';  on  the  doc-» 
trine  of  "  Regeneration,*'  and  plainly  (hews  that  the  worJs  **  King- 
dom of  God,  in  John  iiu  3.  do  not  mean  a  future  (late  of  blifs,  but 
the  ftate  of  the  Gofpel  upon  earth. 

*•  The  clergy/*  he  fays,  '*  are  very  often,  and  I   believe,  in  general, 

very  tmiuiilv,  cbafged  VN'ith  delivering  in  the  pulpil/ docliines  difrcrent 

^  *  from 
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from  thote  contained  hv^he  Prayer  Book.  Look,  I  befeech  yon,  into  tte 
Otiice  of  Baplifm,  and  convince  youjlklves  whether  oar  Chorch,  bythfe- 
new  birth,  does  not  mean  our.admiilion''into  the  profefTion  of  Cbriflianiiy. 
It  is  faid,  furcly  not  in  a  Chriitian  i'pirit,  that  the  clergy,  not  'having  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Gholi,  cannot  judge  rightly  on  the  .iub|<;6L  So  that  it 
icems  an  ignorant  machine  is  enablj:d,  by  the  miniftration  of  the  fpirit,  to 
deliver  dodrines  diametrically  oppolite  to  tho(e  revealed  by  pur  Lord  and 
Saviour  JefusChrifl.  But  do  you  think  [that]  this  divine  law-giver  would 
have  adted  with  the  wifdom  of  a  human  legiflator,  if  he  had  delivered  a 
code  of  laws,  and  commanded  us  to  read  in  order  to  underftand  them; 
iK/hen  at  the  fame  time  he  had  locked  up  our  underflaiidings  fo  impene- 
trably, that  they  (hould  be  no  belter-  to  us  than  a  fealed  book,  nnlefs  Jie 
opened  them  with  his  Holy  Spirit — a  blefling  not  attending  either  fex'ere 
Hudy  or  upright  condu6l,  but  given  in  a  manner  eqaally  whimfical  and  ex* 
travagant  ? 

"  But  as  we  are  faid  '  to  be  led  by  the  fpirit,  and  that  the  fpirit  of  God 
dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,'  it  may  be  thought  that  fomething  more  U 
meant  than  merely  leading  a  new  life  :  to  which  it  may  be  ani'vvered,  that 
every  man  who  defires  the  lalvation  of  his  foul  will  receive  the  alliliance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  will  daily  qualify  his  heart  more  aud  more  for 
the  reception  and  abiding  of  God's  Holy  Spirit:  he  will  pray  ,>  and  hi;j 
prayers  will  be  heard  and  granted,  that  *  God  will  put  a  new  fpirit  wilhio 
faim  ;  that  he  will  take  the  ftbny  heart  cut  of  liis  flclh,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  walk  in  God's  flatutes,  and  keep  his  ordinances  and  do  them  ;  that  he 
may  be  his  child,  and  that  God  may  bs  his  God.*  In  defcending  into  him- 
felf,  if  he  find  his  difpofition  to  be  perverfe,  he  immediately  fets  himfelf  to 
corre6k.it;  if  he  be  obftinate,  peeviOi,  fullen,  cenforious,  malicious,  pa(- 
£oKiate,  covetous,  inflexible^  he  has  the  alfurance  of  the  Golpcl,  that  whiiit 
he  indulges  fuch  a  temper^  he  cannot  be  a  child  of  God,  and  that  God  can- 
liot  inhabit  fuch  a  polluted  breail.  He  therefore  '  brings  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  fpirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  long  fuft'er ing,  gentlenefs,  goodnefs,  faith, 
ineeknefs,  temperance.'  Thus  living  under  the  influence  of  the  Gofpel,  a 
new  turn  is  given  to  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  new  aflfeclions  are  raifed 
in  his  mind,  and  the  palfions  of  his  heart  are  determined  and  regulated  in 
another  and  a  better  manner.  Call  fuch  an  one,  if  you  pleafe,  regenerate 
and  born  aeain,  I  only  fay,  you  ufe  the  terms  improperly :— the  Scriptures 
itylc  Barnabas,  who  was  '  full  of  the  Holy  Gholf,  a  good  man.'  And  »inr 
deed  there  is  a  flrong  obje61ton  agatnfl  addreiling  individuals  or  adeniblies 
under  the  titles  of  believers,  faints,  regenerate,  the  called ;  fuch  diftinc- 
tions  having  a  natural  tendency  to  infpireliuman  nature  with  rigour,  fingu- 
larity,  uncharitabienefs,  and  fpi ritual  pride — the  very  vices  [which]  we  arc 
to  renounce  before  we  can  derive  any  benefits  from  Ihedifpenfation  of  the 
Gofpel;  or  in  {he  words  of  the  text,  before  we  can  '  fee  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  That  you  have  the  Spirit  of  God  give  this  evidence — go  on  from 
one  degree  of  "excellencr  to  another,  and  die  daily  unto  fin,  and  live  unto 
righteoufnefs."    Pp.  I6t— 167. 

ft 

But  it  is  by  exerting  his  powers  of  perfuafion  that  this  writer 
claims  our  particular  notice  and  regard.  The  conclufion,  which 
ufually  conlifts  of  a  third  of  the  difcourfe,  is  vehement  and  energetic; 
a'ter  which  he  often  adds  a  (hort,  but  pious  and  infipreilive  prayer.- 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for  tiiemfdves,  more  efpecially  of  the 
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preacher's  excellence  In  his  perorationsy  we  will  give  an  e^tra£l  from 
the  ferason  *•  on  the  devout  obfervance  of  the  Lord's  day,"  which 
is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  moft  ufeful,  if  not  the  moft  eloquent, 
compofition. , 

*'  Let  me  appeal,"  fays  he,  "  to  Ihe  man   who  fometimes  attends  the 
fetvice  of  the  church,  anclalk  hini  whether  there  is  not  more  fatisfaflioii 
in  publicljconfelTing  his  lin^,  and   begging  pardon   for  ihem— though  he 
inay  not,  and  fuch  an  one  cannot  feel  a  real  vital  fpirit  of  piety — than  in  re- 
maining at  home  in   indolence,  or   wandering  abroad  '  fecking  reft  and 
finding  none,*  or  partakinjg  of  pleai'ure  which  is  attended  with  painfulnefs 
in  tiie  purfuit,  with  difappointment  in  the  poflellion,  and  with  rcmorfe  in 
the  refleciion  ?     Let  me  appeal  to  the  man,  who  *  keeps  not  the  fabbath 
from  polluting  it,'  and  afk  him,  if  the  Lord's  day  be  an  emblem  of  heaven, 
if  it  be  deiigned   to  prepare  him  for  the  celebration  of  an  everlafti ng  fab- 
bath,  what   pleafurc  he  is  to  expefl  in  the   unceafing  adoration  of  God^ 
who  cannot  beftow  a  few  hours,  on  the  return  of  every  feventh  day,  upon 
his  Maker  and  Redeemer?     Or  if  he  hath  fo  much  the  appearance  of  reli- 
gion as  to  attend  public  worfhip,  yd  cannot  devote  any  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  to  feriou<?  meditation,  private  prayer,  and  the  acquili- 
tion  of  that  knowledge  which  will  make  him  wife  unto  falvation,  but 
fpends  it  either  liftiefs  and  indolent,  or  in  the  fatigues  of  buiinefs,  or  the 
arau/ements  of  company?     Could  it  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  man  had  re^* 
ceived  an   exprefs  command  from  God  to  '  efteem  the  fabbath  a   delight^ 
fte  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable,  and  to  honour  it  by  refraining  to  do  liis- 
own  ways,  to  find  his  own  pleafure,  or  to  fpeak  Iiis  own  \^'ords?*    Coulcf 
it  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  an  one  put  in  a  claim  to  the  happinefs  of  ferv- 
ing  God  for  ever  and  ever?     How  natural  it  feems,  that,  on  the  return  of 
every  feventh  day,  the  poor  (liould  alfemble  at  the  houle  of  God  to  beg  hiy 
blefling  and  protection,  to  deplore  their  oftences>and  tranfgrcnion?,  arid  lo' 
return  thanks  for  the  health,  and  (Ircngth,  and  employment  afforded  them, 
by  which   they  are  enabled   to  fupport  thefnfelvesj  and  their  families!  that 
the  remaining   part  of  the  d^y  fliould  be  employed  in  refle61ing  on  their 
condition,  and  preparing  for  that  iiate  where  virtue   will  be  triumphant,. 
and  piety  ennobled  ;  for  that  ftate,  where  all  dillinflions,  but  thofc  of  re- 
ligion, ceafe  for  ever!     How  natural  that  the  rich  (liould  teftify  their  (G\\(e 
OlGod's  goodnefs,  by  aflembling  with  thofe  to  whom  Providence  hath  de- 
nied fo  large  a  (hare  of  worldly  comforts,  and  that  they   ftiould  not  fuffer 
their  attendance  on  public  worftiip  to  be  interrupted,  as  we  too  frequently 
fee,  by  an  excurfion  of  pleafure,  an  engngement  of  bufinefs,  or  a  vilitof 
treremotiy?     Their  example  to  fociety,  and  gratitude  to  God  demand  of 
them  a  very  different  obfervance  of  the  Lord's  day.     He  who  inftituled  it 
for  his  honour  and  our  benefit,  he  it  is  to  whom   they  are  indebted  for  the 
tneams  of  pleafure,  the  avj3cations  of  bufinefs,  tHc  diltin61ions  of  ceremo- 
n)8#— -and  ought  engagements,  fuch  as  thefe,  to  take  place   of  his  honour^ 
and  to  fuperfede  his  worlhip?     *  Do  ye  thus  requU'*  the  Lord?'     How  na- 
tural, that  the  opportunities  of  happlnel^  which  arc  fo  kindly  put  into  your 
hands  fhould  be  improved  to  your  eternal  falvation  f ' 

♦*  Let  us  all  be  perfuaded,  my  brethren,  henceforth  to  *  hallow  the 
febbath/to  ceafe  on  that  day  from  •  doino;  our  own  ways,  feeking  our  own 
pleafure,  or  foeaking  our  own  words,'  but  let  us  delight  ourfelves  m  the 
worfliip  and  (ervice  of  Godj  let   us^  on  that  day*  particularly,  '  call  our 
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ways  lo  rcmemlwance/  examining  with  ftri6l  impartfality,  and  vsver^  'a 
tentioii,  whether  the  day  which  was  intended  to  promote^  abbve  all  others^ 
f)ar  future  welfare,  hath  not  often  been  converted  to  the  purpofes  of  torpid 
indolence,  or  licentious  pleafure.  Let  the  many  fatal  examples  of  thofo 
"whofe  career  in  wickednefs  was  commenced  by  profaning  the  fabbath,  and 
terminated  by  an  untimely  death,  warn  e\-cry  father  and  every  mafler  of  a 
iamily,  left  the  unhappy  end  of  his  children,  or  of  any  part  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  (hould  rack  hira  with  the  refledion,  that,  either  (educed  by  his  ex* 
ample,  or  encouraged  by  his  connivance  to  profane  the  Lord's  day,  the 
guilt  they  incur,  the  punilliment  they  may  fuffer,  fliould  be  owing  to  him- 
lelf.  And  let  us  ollen  anticipate  the  awful  hour  when  we  (hall  lie  on  the 
bed  of  death,  an  inhabitant,  [inhabitants]  as  it  were,  of  both  worlds;  whe- 
ther we  ihall  be  diflradled  with  terror,  warning,  befeeching,  conjuring 
our  aflembled  family,  [familie^Jnotto  fpend  the  (afebath  in  the  manner  we 
have  fpent  it ;  or  whether,  looking  upon  death  without  affright  and  amaze- 
ment, we  can  exhort  them,  as  we  have  done,  to  '  do  likewife;*  exprefling 
humble  hopes,  that,  after  having  pafled  our  fabbaths  in  the  congregations 
of  men  on  earth,  we  (ball  foon  be  admitted,  through  the  merits  and  fatis- 
fadlron  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  celebrate  an  eternal  fabbath  with  faints  and  an- 
gels in  heaven.'*     P.  59,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  to  clofe  this  article  without  another  exccrpf^ 
.  which  (hall  be  from  the  fermon  '*  on  the  lofs  of  the  Soul."  / 

"  Let  us  bring  the  aw/ul  fubjedi  A  ill  nearer;  let  us  fuppofe  that  v(f^' 
tvho  are  here  aHembled  are  the  only  people  upon  earth ;  that  this  temple  is 
the  feat  of  judgment;  that  this  day,  I  tremble  whilft  I  make  the  fuppofi't' 
tion!  is  the  great  day,  '  in  which  God  will  judge  the  world  in  Vighteouf* 
Itefs;'  th^t  this  is  the  laft  hour  6f  our  lives,  una  the  confummation  of  all 
things;  that  (he  heavens  arc  opening  over  our  he^ds,  and  that  Jefus Chrift 
is  appearing  in  all  his  majefty  with  angels  a^d  archangels ;  that  the  laft 
trumpet  is  now  giving  the  alarming  fummons ;  and  that  we  arc  attending 
to  receive  cither  the  lentence  of  approbation,  or  the  doom  of  judgment : 
■on  what  (ide  (liould  we  each  of  us  be  plae^?  on  the  right  hand,  or  on 
the  left  ?  amongft  the  (beep,  or  the  goats  r .  How  many  of  us  would  be 
called  to  join  the  choir  of  heaven  ?  How  many  condemned  to  weeping  and 
'wailing  in  hell  ?  How  many  would  cry,  'Come,  Lord  Jefus,  comeauick- 
ly  r'  How  many  more,  1  fear,  would  '  call  on  the  mountains  to  fall  on 
them,  and  the  hills  to  cover  them?'  Reprefent  frequently  to  yoarfelves 
this  awful,  this  interefting  fcene,  and  you  will  feel  the  force  of  our  Sa* 
viour's  quef^ion — '  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  fliallgain  the  whole  worI4 
and  lofe  his  own  foul  ?  or  what  fhall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  foul  ?' 

"  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  imprefs  on  our  imaginations  the  awful 
fcene,  at  which  we  are  not  to  be  unconcerned  fpeQators.  Grant,  we  be* 
■feech  thee,  gracious  God,  when  the  vivifying  call  of  the  laft  moft  awful 
folemnity  (hall  awaken  us  from  the  deep  of  death;  when  the  trumpet  of 
the  archangel  Aiall  fummon  the  quick  and  dead  of  every  uation,  and  age, 
and  tongue,  to  give  account  of  thcmlclves  to  God ;  when  we  (hall  be 
caught  up  in4he  air,  and  placed  before  the  throne,  that  tremendous  throne 
from  which  our  final  fcntence  will  be  pronounced,  [that]  the  voice  of  mei> 
try,  the  gracious  voice  which  in  agonies  unutterable  prayed  for  the  aur  ' 
^or«  af  thesD,  vptmy  acquit^  approve,  reward  ix$  witii  the  blifs,  for  which 
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&t  tby  right  hand  he  is  now  interceding,  that  where  he  is  there  we  may  be 
aifo  r    Fp.  1 33,  &c. 

We  ftrongly  recomoiend  this  volume,  as  well  adapted  to  pi;oduce^ 
benefit  in  the  family,  and  afrord  entertainment  in  the  clofet,  by  the 
tafte  which  is  difplayed  in  it,  and  the  eloquence  which  it  contains* 
It  tonfifts  not,  as  the  author  very  properly  remarks^  of  flimfy  decla- 
mation ;  though  he  fometimes,  we  think,  is  rather  loo  fond  of  verbis 
age:  but  the  piety  and  the.zeal,  which  appear  throughout,  compen- 
fate  for  ihofe  little  dcfefts,  which  the  fternnefs  of  criticifm  might  oc-, 
cafionaliy  difcover,  and  be  tempted  to  expofe. 


^»w«* 


The  tiiftory  of  the  Maroons^  from  their  Origin  to  the  Ejiablijhment  of 
their  Chief  Tribe  at  Sierra  Leone :  including  the  Expedition  to  Cuba^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  Spanijh  Chaffeur5\  and  the  State  ofthi 
IJland  of  Jamaica  for  the  la  ft  ten  Tears  :  with  a  SuccinSl  Hifiory  of 
the  IJland  previous  to  that  Period.  By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Efq.  2  vol. 
8vo.     il.  IS.     Longman  and  Rees.     1803. 

HAVING  been  allured  by  this  aitra£live  title-page  to  an  early 
perufal  of  Mr.  Dallas's  work,  we  think  it  incumbent  upon  u» 
not  to  delay  our  review  of  it,  as  the  fubje<9:8  are  very  interefting  to^ 
the  public,  and  as  whatever  relates  to  the  Weft  Indies  at  this  import-^ 
ant  era  of-colonia!  hiftory  demands  immediate  attention.  TheefFefls^ 
of  the  revolutionary  convulsions  of.Europe  now  continuing  in  horri^ 
agitation  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  improved  facilities 
of  iniercourfc  with  the  regions  beyond  the  Weftern  Ocean,  in  a  man-^ 
ner  approximate  the  extremes  of  the  globe,  and  the  mind  is  more  pn^ 
gaged  with  the  concerns  and  tranfaSiona  of  Trans-Atlantic  iflands^ 
than  formerly  it  ufed  to  be  with  the  events  of  a  diftant  country. 

The  oppofition  of  a  handful  of  men,  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
Jamaica,  to  a  Britifh  force  almoft  ten  time$  their  number,  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  pafiages  in  the  military  hiftory 
ofGreat  Britain  \  and  the  removal  of  the  whole  tribe,  men,  women, 
and  children,  from  their  country,  a  tranfportation  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  any  nation.  Till  the  year  1795  the  name  of  Maroon  had 
been  little  heard  of.  After  the  conqueft  ot  Jamaica  in  1655^  by  Penii: 
and  Venables,  bodies  of  the  Spanifh  Negroes  fled  to  the  mountains  : 
other  fugitives  followed  the  example,  and  in  the  courfe  of  time  efta- 
Uiflied  themfelves,  by  treaties  with  the  government,  in  diiFerent  parts 
of  the  iiland.  T))eir  freedom  was  acknowledged,  and  their  con^ 
nexion  with  the  white  inhabitants  regulated  by  laws  exprefsly  enact**- 
cd.  Thefe  occurrences  took  place  nearly  a  century  ago;  the  Ma-^ 
Foons  hunted  the  wild  boar,  made  no  progrcfs  in  civilization,*  and 
were  forgotten  even  in  the  ifl^nd  they  inhabited,  except  as  they  oc- 
cafionally  brought  home  runaway  negroes,  or  afllfted  in  quelling  re- 
heJUoflS  among  the  flaves.    In  the  year  1795  tbc  alarming  war^  whicli 
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the  tribe  of  TreUwney  Maroorts   waged  againft  the  government  *i|R 
Jamaica,  awakened  the  attention  of  this  country,  and  of  the  parlia* 
inent.     The.juftice  of  the  war,  and  the  nature  of  the  warfare,  be- 
came the  fubjefts  of  converfation,  and  of  parliamentary  enquiry.     It 
created  a  lively  intcreft,  but  the  more  important  events  of  that  period 
fifing  daily,  clofe   upon  our  (hores,  engaged  the  public  mind ;  the 
fate  of  Europe  abforbed  the  diftant  and  petty  concerns  of  the  Trelaw- 
ney  mountains;  the  paflions  were  all  employed  on  the  eatt,  and  on 
the  fouth,  and   curiofity  itfelf  was  fated   with  the  magnitude  of  its 
Gallic  aliments.     An  obfervation  that  brings  to  our  mind  the  opening 
pf  Mr.  Dallas's   preface,  which    fo   elegantly   coitipreffes   into  tv«ro* 
pages  fomc  of  >the  grandeft  features  of  the  French  revolution,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  prefentlng  it  to  our  readers  as  a  beautiful, 
paflage. 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  objedts  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
world  during  the  laft  thirteen  years ;  the  revolution  of  empires,  the  de- 
ilruflion  of  ilates,  the  extinction  of  whole  ctilfes  of  men,  the  alteration  of 
crtablillied  cufiom^,  the  lacrifice  of  millions  of  lives,  the  general  convul- 
iions  throughout  the  earth,  the  terrific  though  unavailing  ambition  of  gro- 
veling upllarts,  the  unnatural  policy  and  feeble  efforts  of  the  molt  power- 
ful governments,  (he  wonderful  exploits  of  Britifli  arms  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe;  the  return  of  France  to  abfolute   authority,   and  the  extraordi- 
nary feats  and  good  fortune  of  the  man  who,  big  with  the  intent  of  Caefar 
•cromng  the  Rubicon  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  armies,  croflfed 
the  Mediterranean  without  a  foldier,  and  feized  upon  the  empire;  have 
accuftomed  the  minds  of  men  to  gigantic  contemplations.     We  have  feen 
«  pious  and  beneficent  monarch  perifh  on  a  fcafibld;  another,  virtuous,  ar- 
dent, and  heroic,  publicly  aflaffinated;  a  third,  privately  put  to  death;  a 
fourth  and  fifth,  chafed  from  their  capitals;  and  a  fovereign  pontiff  torn 
from  St.  Peter's  chair,  hurried  into  foreign  lands,  and  dying  in  captivity ; 
a  Queen,  bereft  of  her  crown,  thrufl  in  tatters  into  a  common  jail  amongft 
the  vilefl  of  criminals,  kept  awhile  alive  on  the  ibrrieti  food,  and  at  lafl, 
"with  ^D  heroic  firmnefs  becoming  a  Queen,  )'ielding  her  life  to  the  public 
inftrument  of  execution.     We  have  feen  a  chain  of  oppofed  armies  ex- 
pending from  the  north  to  the  fouth  of  Europe;  the  navy  of  a  fmall  ifland 
blockading  all  the  ports  of  all  the  maritime  powers;  a  Ruilian  iifuing  from 
liis  frozen  region,  chafing  v^idlorious  armies  beibre  him  through  Italy,  and 
fcowering  the  Alps;  and  an  EngUfbman  blowing  up  navies,  one  after  tlie 
ether,  beneath  the  line  and  at  the  pole;  in  fine,  we  have  feen  all  Ihe  paf- 
lions in  a  tempeft,  and  nature  herfelf  flruggling  againft  the  chaos  which 
threatened  her  very  exigence.     But  the  contemplation  of  (lupendous  ob- 
jefts,  far  from  difqualifying  the  mind  for  the  relilh  of  lefs  extenfive  views, 
-heightens  its  fatisik^ion  in  them,  as  the  eye,  after  poring   over  the  un- 
bouTKled  expanfe  of  the  ocean,  is  relieved  and  delighted  by  a  ilreamlet  and 
«  dell/'  . 

It  was  not  indeed  wholly  owing  to  the  gigantic  contemplations 
here  fketched,  that  the  fuhjefiofthe  Maroon  u-ar  v/as  fo  fuddenly 
and  fo  readily  dropped,  but  attention  thus  occupied  was  eafily  with- 
drawn from  it,     A  hafty  narj^ative  was  publiflicd  at  the  time  by  Mr* 
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Bdwirjs,  and  the  public  might  think  diat  the  whole  had  b^n  before 
theoij  and  were  it  not  for  the  prefent  work,  this  (in*ulir  portion  of  - 
hiftorj  feemed  doomed  to  oblivion.  We  congratulate  our  readers 
that  it  has  been  fnatched  from  th&t  fate  by  a  pen  able  to  give  it  its 
due  interefi,  and  which  its  guide  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  on  former 
occafions,  has  employed  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and  religion. 

We  find  by  the  Preface,  that  the  authorities  for  the  fafls  and  tranf* 
afttons,  related  by  the  author,  are  of  the  mod  indubitable  kind,  taken 
not  only  from  the  teftimony  of  men  who  were  perfonally  engaged  in 
them,  but  from  the  laws  and  tegiflative  records  of  the  country.  Al- 
though the  hi  ftory  of  the  Maroons  is  the  chief  fubje£l,  the  fcope  of 
the  work  embraces  all  the  topics  relative  to  the  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
and  we  (hall  give  i  fliort  analyfis  of  it  before  we  proceed  to  obferva- 
tions  on  particular  parts. 

The  origin,  wars,  and  tranfportation  of  the  Maroons  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  volumes ;  but  to  ufe  the  author's  words ;  ^^  the  fi- 
tuation  of  Jamaica,  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  French  revolution,  its 
agriculture,  commerce,  population,  force,  and  the  ftate  of  flavery  at 
that  period ;  a  hiftory  of  the  Maroons  from  their  origin  to  the  t%-^ 
pulfion  of  the  greateft  part  of  them,  their  banifliment  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  fubfequent  removal  to  the  coaft  of  Africa;  the  fituation  of  Ja- 
maica at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  the  coniideration  of  a  plan  for  the  future  proteflion,  fecurity^ 
and  profperity  of  the  ifland,'*  are  the  fubje£ls  treated  in  the  work.--* 
It  is  divided  into  letters,  the  author  having  rather  prudi(bly  obferved 
in  his  preface,  that  ^'  though  his  talk  was  of  an  hiftorical  nature,  he 
was  ready  to  perfuade  himfelf  it  was  one  that  did  not  require  all  the 
dignity  of  hiftory^  and  glad  to  take  ihelter  under  the  eafe  and  fami- 
liarity' of  epiftolary  writing."    There  are  twenty-one  letters :  the 
fixik  is  introdu£tory,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  profperity,  agricul- 
ture, trade,  population,  and  military  force  of  Jamaica,  and  the  ftate 
cff  flavery  in  that  ifland,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, with  the  relative  affairs  of  St.  Domingo.    The  fecond  and 
third  recite  the  origin  of  the  Maroons,  their  iirft  war^,  and  the  trea- 
ties entered  into  with   them.     The  fourth  letter  contains  the  ac- 
count of  thefr  towns,  chara£ler,  cuftoms,  manners,  population,  and 
the  laws  relative  to  them.     The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  an^  eighth  let- 
ters give  a  circumftantial  hiftory  of  the  caufes  and  progreffive  eVents 
of  their  laft  war,  to  the.  middle  of  December,  '795»  ^^^  here  the 
firft  volume  concludes.     The  three  firft  letters  of  the  fecond  volume, 
being  the  9th,  ibth,  and  nth  of  the  feries,  are  devoted  to  the  Cuba 
expedition,  and  in  which  the  author  relates  the  occurrences  of  a  voy- 
age to  diat  ifland,  undertaken,  to  procure  Spani(h  chaflieurs  and  their 
dogs,  and  gives  a  defcription  of  thefe.     In  letter  12th  the  narrative 
of  the  Maroon  war  is  refumed,  and  the  events  derailed  to  the  termi- 
nation of  it,  \>y  a  treaty  entered  into  by  General  Walpole  with  the 
Maroons.     The  1 3th  letter  relates  the  different  opinions  refpe£tinr 
jro.  ux.  T0L,ac7»  D  s  Geaetal 
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General  WaJ pole's  treaty,  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfc  of  Aflcmbljrf" 
on  the  conclulion  of  the  war,  and  the  departure  of  the  Spanifhchaf- 
fcurs.  The  14th,  15th,  and  16th  letters  treat  of  the  trapfportation 
of  the  Maroons,  and  concurrent  fubjefls  ',  their  fituation  and  condu6l 
in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  meafures  of  the  Aflembly  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the 
Bfitifli  government  refpefting  them  ;  their  removal  to  Sierra  Leone, 
and  their  prefcnt  charafiler.  The  remaining  letters  contain  the  ac- 
count of  Jamaica  for  the  !aft  ten  years.  The  feries  of  political  events 
is'continued  in  the  17th.  The  i8th  details  improvements  in  agri- 
culture and  fugar-making,  and  contains  a  propofal  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  19th  wc  have  an  account 
of  the  modes  of  agency,  and  the  conduct  of  agents.  The  20th  ftates 
the  opinions  refpe<ll!ing  the  flave-trade,  and  the  topics  relating  to  it  ; 
the  prefent  ftate  of  flavery  in  Jamaica ;  the  defeSs  of  tjie  colonial 
fyftem;  and  the  fubjeft  of  religion.  In  the  laft  letter  the  fubjeA  of 
rdlgion  is  continued,  and  plans  for  the  further  fecurity  of  the  ifland 
(iiggefted. 

'  Arrangeraeiit  and  perfprcuity  are  the  leading  properties  of  Mr.  D.*s 
narration.  The  origin  of  the  Maroons  is  traced  with  great  precifion, 
and  a  confiderable  degree  of  intereft  raifed  by  the  account  of  their 
fifft  wars,  but  thefe  are  comparatively  abfurbcd  when  we  arc  led  on 
to  confider  their  late  aftonifhing  ftruggle.  Negleded  by  the  govern- 
ment, guided  by  no  efforts  of  the  white  inhabitants  to  the  p^ths  of 
civilization,  and  continuing  to  pafs  their  lives  in  a  wild  ftate  of  ex- 
iitence,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  they  fliould  not  be  able  to  reafon 
v/ith  logical  precifion,  or  that  their  undcrftanding  (hould  be  guided 
by  their  wifties.  They  had  formed  a  very  warm  attachment  for  the 
faperintendant  placed  over  them.  He  and  his  father  had  been  time 
out  of  mind  their  rulers  and  friends,  and  t1ie/in  a  ttianner  conceived 
the  fuperint^n^ency  fixed  in  the  family,  for  his  fon  alfo  was  looked 
up  to  by  rhetn.  For  fome  years  the  improvement  of  his  private  for-< 
tune  had  engrofTed  the  attention  of  this  beloved  fuperintendant,  and 
he  was  feldom  with  them.  The  confequenc^  of  this  was,  fruitlefs 
complaints  and  infubordination,  and  the  government  removed  him  and 
his  fon  from  their  offices,  appointing  another  fuperintendant  for  Tre- 
lawney  Maroon  Town.  This  was  not  what  the  Maroons  wanted; 
they  wifhed  the  reinftatement  of  the  man  they  loved,  and  being  dlf- 
^ppointed  in  their  defire,  broke  out  into  excefles  which  at  length, 
proceeded  to  a6ls  of  rebellion :  they  firft  infultcd  the  new  foperintcnd- 
aht,  and  at  laft  turned  him  out  of  their  tov/n,  threatening  his  jife  if 
he  returned. 

'  This  was  the  origin  of  the  war  ;  and  we  are  not  a  little  furprifed 
that  it  ibould  have  been  withheld  from  the  public  at  the  time^  when 
they  were  inclined  to  reprobate  the  war  as  unjuft  on  the  fide  of  the 
government.  In  contemplating- this  caufe  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
duit of  the  Maroons  cannot  be  juftined  ;  for  we  agree  with  our  au- 
thor, that  **  the  government  might  have  inclined  to  grati  fy  their  pre- 
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Judicfs  without  being  able  to  accomplifh  their  wifh  ;  it  could  not  be 
cxpcfted  that  any  man  would,  for  Jife,  devote  himfelf  cxclulively  t^ 
an  office  that  interfered  with  the  important  intercAs  of  his  family  :  it 
was  therefore   an  unwarrantable   hope,  fpringing  from  unregula^et) 
paffions."     Inftead  ofjuftifying  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  gp-« 
vernment  on  this  unanfwerable  ground,  an  incident  was  laid  hold  of 
for  its  defence  which  was  untenable,  and  which  feems  the  only  foun- 
dation oh  which  the  Maroons  could   fupport  a  fliadow  of  ju{lifica« 
tion;  and  that  was  the  whipping  of  two  of  their  people  in  a  wor'k-* 
houfe  by  the  hand  of  a  negro  employed  to  whip  the  iu'izz  fent  thithrcr, 
Xhis  was  ftated  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  war,  and  the  punifliment  oC 
the  Maroons  was  defended.     The  Maroons  certainly  made  ufc  of  cha 
circumftance,  but  it  (hould  have  been  (hown  to  be,  as  it  really  wasy 
af  mere  pretext  to   cover  the  injuftice  of  their  difcontent,  and  difor- 
derly  conduct.     In  the  ftatement  of  the  turbulence  of  the  Maroons  tot 
obtain  an  object  on  which  they  had  unreafonably  fct  their  mind,  Mr« 
D.  completely  jufiiiies  the  government  in  the  determination  of  fup- 
prefHng  a  fpirit  that  might  lead  to  the  moil  fatal  confequences  \  but 
far  fiom  juftifying  the  fubfequent  meafures  that  were  taken  in  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  this  melancholy  ftruggle,  the  fads  he  ftates  |ive  room  to  la- 
ment the  fingular  fate  of  this  unfortunate  tribe.     There   is  "not  a- 
ddubt  that   they  had  been  of  great  fervice  to  the  country,  and  were' 
highly  valued  by  many  of  the  planters,  who  were  anxious  to  briaj^ 
the  affair  to  an  amicable  ilTue.     The  force  drawn  out  againft  them,, 
the  advice  of  fome  temperate  chiefs  among  them,  and  the  arguments 
of  their  old  fuperintendant,  who  had  gone  up  to  their   town,  had' 
brought   them   to  reflexion,  and  from  the   mofl:  violent  ecftacies  of 
Wrath  and  determined  vengeance,  they  fell  into  the  contrary  extreme 
of  timidity  and  humiliation.     They  appointed  Ax  of  their  chief  men 
to  go'up  to  the  capital,  to  make  in  their  perfons  /ubpfiiilion   for  the 
Whole  body ;  and  nothing  was  heard  of  but  reconciliation  and  p€face» 
From    this  period  the  error  appears  evidently  on  the  other  (ide.-r< 
While  thfe  Maroon  captains  were  on  their  way  to  town,  the  public 
mind  was  thrown  into  new  agitation  by  the  aiTair^  of  St.  Domingo  ^ 
a  variety  of  reports  refpefting  French  plots  was  circulated;  and  among 
others  fome  relating  to  the  Maroons.     In  order  to  detain  the  troops, 
which  were  ready  to  be  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  martial  law  proclaimed.     The  detaining  of  the  troops 
may   be  allowed  to  be  prudent,  but  the  meafures  that  immediately* 
followed  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  di£lated  by  wifdom.     The  fix 
Maroon  chiefs,  with  their  paifport  in  their  hands,  were  feized  on  the 
road  and  thrown  into  irons;  a  proclamation  was  iflued,  offering  a  re« 
Ward  for  the  head  of  every  Trelawney  Maroon  after  the  12th  of  Au- 
guft,  and  thirty-fcven  of  them,   having  furrendered  previous  to  that 
day  for  the  purpofe  of  conciliation,  were  bound,  their  arma  behipd 
their  baekk)  and  fent  into  confinement  at  Montcgo  Bay.     This  con-/ 
4ttd  WM-  drawing  the  fword,  and   throwing  away  the  fcabbard ;  aa' 
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unaccountable  precipitation,  and  by  no  means  warnmted  bj  t^e  tfo<* 
cuments  that  were  adduced. as  proofs  of  a  cofifpii acy  between  the 
Maroons  and  the  French.  jThefe  documents  are  inferted  in  an  ap-« 
pcnd  X  at  the  end  of  the  firft  volume;  an'd  rt  is  a  very  ftriking  circum- 
RitMi  that  they  were  not  rn  eTtiftencc  for  fome  weeks  after  the  de- 
claring of  martiaf  law^  and  the  execution  of  (he  above  meafu res ;  and 
when  exammed,  they  prove  at  laft  to  be  *^  depofitions^  taken  fuhft'^ 

'  qnentfyy  of  converfatrons  and  vague  notions  of  different  times ^rtV  to 
the  departerre  of  the  fix  captains  from  Trclawney  Town,  or  of  ex- 
preffions  ufed,  and  z(Xs  committed  after  they  were  thrown  into 
kons."     Another  event,  which  took  place  at  the  fame  time,  con* 

^  curred  to  roufe  the  fpirit  of  revenge  among  the  Maroons,  and  to 
confirm  the  refolation  of  refifiing,  rather  than  (hare  the  fate  to  whiclt 
fiich' of  their  people  2a  had  tried  conciliatory  ptans  had  been  doomed. 
Two  men,  who  afterwards  proved  their  boldeft  and  ableft  leaders^ 
and  who  had  eftabHlhed  their  families  near  fome  of  the  planters,  in 
'Weftmoreland,  had  gone  up  to  Trclawney  Town  to  advife  the  Ma*- 
roons,  and*  it  was   by  their  advice  that  the  thirty-feven  brrendered 
Hi  hopes  of  obtaining  terms.     While  they  were  thus  employed,  their 
hoafes  were  burnt,  and  their  provifion  grounds  laid  waUe  by  a  party 
of  the  Weftmoreland  Militia,  who  unfortunately  fufpe£lcd  that  thejF 
were  gone  to  join  the  other  Maroons  in  a  war  againil  the  white  inha- 
bitants'.   The  door  of  reconciliation  was  thus  (hut,  and  »  vengeful 
War  begun,  which  for  fome  months  kept  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  nv 
conftant  danger  of  total  deftrudion.     The  fa£t  feems  to  be,  that  the 
Maroons  were  held  in  contempt  as  an  enemy,  and  no  doubt  enter- 
tained of  their  being  terrified  into  an  unconditional  iuvrender.     A. 
knowledge  of  their  former  wars  wou'd  have  prevented  this  miftake. 
Mr.  D.,  on  the  beft  authorities,^  has  given  a  circumftantial  and  inte- 
itfting  detail  of  the  fucceffive  adiions   and  events  of  the  war.     It. 
woufd  lead  us  into' too  greats^  length  were  we  to  follow  him  ia  thefe^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  curiofity  of  mod  of  our  readers  will  in- 
duce them  to  perufe  them  in  the  work  itfelf,  as  it  cannot  but  excite, 
afr^neral  intereftr  we  fhall,  however^  fele&  the  account  of  ColoneL 
f  it3ch*s  deaths 

**  About  a  mile  and  a  quarteii  to  the  fouthward  of  Colonel  Fiteh's  pofi-* 
tion>  thejpe  was  ^ti  advanced  poA^  con fi fling  of  fome  huts^  furrounded  by 
ilight  pallifadoes^  occupied  by  thirty  privates^  two  coq)osaIs^  and  a  fer- 
jeant,  under  Captaia  Lee  of^the  83d,  who,  finding  hi^^fituation.  by  na 
means  a  fafe  one,  as  it  was  commanded  by  heights  acceflible  to  the  Ma* 
reons,  informed  the  commanding  officer  of  the  danger  ofil.     Faying  im- 
mediate attention  (cthis  information.  Colonel' Fitch,  on  the  12th  of  Sep* 
tember^  about  nine'  ©*'cl©ck,  fet  out  for  Captain  Lee's  poll,  attended  by 
Colonel  Jaekfon  of  the  militia^  Lieut.  Brant  the  adjutant  of  the  83d,  Capt. 
BriHet,  Mr.  Vaaghan,.  and  feveral  6ther  perfons,  among  whom  were  ^^ 
Accompong  Maroon  eaplains,  whofe  names  were  Reid  and  Badnage.    It 
is  to  be  oblerved  that  at  this'time  the  Accompongs  had  oflfered   to  ferve 
againft  the  Trelawney  Maroons^  and  Colond  Walpole^  who  commanded 
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IB  Aek  diftfif^y  had  Cent  fome  of  them  to  the  feat  of  adion.  Previous  t^ 
his. departure  from  the  Old  Town,  Colonel  Fitdi  fet  his  watch  witii  Lieut. 
Dixon's  of  the  Artillery^  who  a  few  days  before  bad  arrived  at  Head  Qaar« 
tcrs«  with  a  delachment,  fwo  fifeld-pieces,  and  a  howitzer^  defi ring  him  to 
fire  01^  4Qf  ihe  (ieldrpieces  precifeJy  at  twelve  o'clock^  This  was  to  afcer* 
tain  tbt  cicact  bearing  of  Lee*s  polt,  for  which  purpofe  a  compafs  alio  wa$ 
uM;  and  I  mention  u  to  give  fome  idea  of  a  country,  where,  in  fo  (hort 
a  diiiaJxre,  the  windings  and  intricacies  of  a  track  are  fuch  as  to  defy  all 
certaijQty  of  its  courfe  or  termination, 

*'  Colonel  FiH:h,  oil  his  arcival  at  the  pod,  being  fatisfied  with  the  re* 
prefcntation  that  bad  Been  made  of  it  by  Captain  Lee,  requefied  Mr. 
Vaughan  to  r^urn  to  Head  Quarters  and  defire  the  firing  of  the  field  piecer 
to  be  delay^  exactly  half  an  hour  longer  than  th«  hour  lirfl  fixed.  In  the 
mean  time  Adding  to  thofe  who  had  accompanied  him  Captain  Lee  and* 
iixteen  of  his  naep,  he  movied  forward  with  the  double  intention  of  advanc- 
ing the  pofl>  and  of  leflablKhiBg  it  in  a  pofition  \ek  liable  to  be  annoyed. 
As  this  party  proceeded,  the  mountains  feemed  to  rile  higher  and  higher^ 
and  the  valleys  to  fink;  a  better  iituation  was  fought  in  vain,  none  pre- 
icnted  itfelf.  Marching  on>  howeVer,  they  came  to  a  foot,  where  the  Ac- 
corn  pong  captains,  oblerving  fome  recent  traces  of  the  Maroons,  faid  it 
was  belter  to  advance  no  farther,  as  the  rebels  (lad  jafl  been  there,  and 
could  not  be  far  off.  Being  ridiculed  fur  their  timidity,  they  proved  that 
tiiey  had  good  grounds  for  the  advice  they  had  given,  by  pointing  out  the^ 
lops  of  the  wild  coco  or  eddo  that  they  had  lately  dug  up,  and  other  incon* 
iyeiUble  evidences. 

"  Proofs  fo  unanfweraille  mad«  an  im predion  on  Colonel  Jack  (on,  wiH> 
aiamediatelv  r^prefeQt.ed  to  Col.  Fitch,  that  his  life  was  too  valuable  to  be> 
ynneceCfiu-ily  rilfaed^  requefliog  permilfion  to  advance  with  Capt.  Bridet  a' 
little  farther  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  declaring,  that  if  tfx;  nature  of 
i^  proved  imprs|6iicable  and  unpronifing,  he  would  return,  but  if  at  ail  fa^ 
vourabie,  he  would  difpatch  immediate  information  to  htm  of  it.  The  ear* 
neftnefs  with  which  Jackfon  fpoke  made  Col.  Fitch  fmile. — '  What,  Jack* 
ipn,'  faid  he,  '  in  a  point  of  duty  do  you  think  I  flieuld  not  be  as  forward 
;isany  other  n^an?'  Thjsn  in  a  placid  manner,  which  was  natural  to  him^ 
Ub  added;  '  Well;  go  with  BriQet;  there  is  no  keeping  him  back ;  but  I* 
fhailexped  to  fee  you  here  again  in  ten  minutes;  for  if  no  eligible  poiitioa 
prefems  it(e|f  withix)  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  mud  endeavour  toiecuie  Lee 
a  little  better.' 

'*  Col.  Jackfon  propofed  to  Capt.  Briflet,  that  thev  (hould  go  alone,  but 
ihe  latter  defired  the  two  Accompong  Captains,  Rieid  and  Badnage,  to  ad- 
vance with  them*  They  moved  on  accordingly.  Col.  Fitch  and  the  party 
following  flowly.  VVlien  they  had  proceeded  about  a  hundred  yards,  the- 
path  iirikaig  into  two  fmaller  ones  of  very  abrupt  defcent,  Jackfon  propofed 
taking  the  one^  and  Biilfet  preferred  the  other.  After  a  moment's  heiita* 
tion^  Britfet,  turniofl^  lo  the  two  A<^compongs»  (aid  haftily, — ^'  Come,  take 
that  way,  and  I  wiii  follow  you.'  Theie  three  Had  gone  down  about  f;ve 
yards,  and  Jackfon,  who  had  puQied  in  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  path 
he  propofed,  had  returned  and  was  jufl  defcending  after  the  others,-  when 
a  tremendous  volley  of  fmall  arms,  which  made  the  towering  mountains, 
or  rather  immeafurable  precipices  that  enclofed  the  fcene  of  action,  refound 
witti  thundering  reverberations,  was  poured  upon  the.yvhole  party  by  the 
^laroops^  from  ^n  elevation  within  ten  pa^es  of  them/    The  folaiers  me^ 
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SKanically  discharged  their  pieces  at  tlic  fmoke  made  by  the  volley,  lut  to 
"  ]|^U!e  puipofe ;  i'ot,  as.  i|iual«  the  unfeen  enemy  were  covered  and  pro- 
tidied  by  tree»  and  rocks.     On  the  ilre  of  the  Maroons,  BrilTeti  wounded, 
vas  feeu  iiaggering  to  the  right>  and  probably  fell  dead  among  the  bafhes* 
Heid,  the  Accompbng,  giave  a  loud  ihriek   and^feU;  Badnage,  the  other 
iVocompoug,  fell  dead  without  a  ilraggte  or  a  groan.    Jackfon  eficaped  un- 
hurt, and  running  back  on  ground  lower  than  the  path,  came  up  to  Col. 
fttdi,  whom  he  found  feattid  on  an  old  fallen  tree,  his  arm  fupported  by 
4  |>roje£tiag  ilump>  and  his  head  reding  on  his  hand.    His  blood  waa 
trickling  down  from  the  middle  of  his  waidcoat,  and  the  ftiort  red  and 
brown  itriped  linen  jacket  which  he  wore,  Aock  out  behind,  appearing  as 
if  a  rib  had  been  broken.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded.    Jackfon,  taking  him  by  the  hand  that  hune  motionlefs  by  his 
£de,  repeated  his  name  to  him.    ^  It  is  Jackfon,  your  friend  Jackfon,  look 
4t  me/    Saying  this,  he  drew  from  his  iide  a  fmall  dagger,  and  hokiing 
it  up  to  Col.  Fitch«  allured  htm  that  he  (hould  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
<}f  the  rebels  while  he  could  prevent  it,  declaring  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
YFOuld  die  with  him-  rather  than  leave  him.     No  one  who  knew  Jackfon 
could  doubt  tliat  he   would  have  executed  this  brave  refolution,  had  the 
occafion  required  it.     Fitch  knew  him  capable  of  it,  and  turned  his  ^e 
^ith  a  benign  look  towards  him  as  if  to  fay  ibmething  kind;  but  by  this* 
lime  the  Maroons  had  reloaded,  and  the  clicking  of  their  gans  as  they 
were  cocked  one  after  the  other,  giving  notice  x>f  their  being  ready  to  ^te. 
Col.  Jackfon  called  out  to  the  foldiers  to  He  down,  which  being  obeyed 
io  proper  time,  the  (econd  volley  did  little  mifchief.     OA  hearing  the  or- 
der,. Colonel  Fitch  turned  his  head  towards  the  men,  appearing  to  wilh 
io  (peak,  while  Jackfon  at  the  fame  inilaint  was  endeavouring  to  pull  him 
down  under  cover.    This  he  relilled  and  again  turned,  ieemingly  to  fpeak 
Id  Capt.  Lee  or  the  men;  but  remaining  inthefituation  I  have  defcribed, 
])e  was  too  conlpicuous  a  mark,  and  Jackibn's  efforts  to  remove  him  from- 
k  weie  Qicceeding  when  they  wece  too  well  aided  by  a  fatal  ball,  which* 
penetrated  Colonel  Fitch's  forehead  jufl  above  the  right  eye,  and  he  fell 
kfeleis. 

.  '«  Several  of  the  party  being  killed,  and  many  wounded,  among  whom 
were  Captain  Lee  and  Adjutant  Brunt,  the  former  mortally,  Col.  Jackfon 
thought  it  befc  to  retreat  as  fpecdily  as  poffibte;  and  with  the  remainder 
of. the  party  eflRicled  his  efcape,  returning,  after'  meeting  the  men  left  at 
JLee's  port,  who  had  advanced  on  hearing  the  firing,  to  Col.  Fitch's  poft, 
•where  one  of  the  wounded  foldiers  died  that  night,  and  another  the  next 
morning;  Cant.  Lee  lurvived  a  few  day-s  longer.  The  lofs  on  this  occa- 
fion  was  eight  killed  aini  feven  wounded.  No  man  was  ever  more  la* 
nented  than  the  gallant  and  amiable  Col«  Fitrch.  In  his  perfon  he  was 
tall  and  graceful.  The  manly  beauty  of  his  face  eKpre(Iing  the  liberality 
of  his  mind>  rendered  his  countenance  extremely  interefting  and  engaging, 
£aly  and  affable  in  his  manneni,  he  was  never  happier  than  when  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  his  foldiers,  or  providing  fome  comfort  for  the  younger 
officers  from  his  own  flores.  It  was  his  cullom  to  lay  in  a  flock  of  things 
for  his  men,  which  he  occafionally  dealt  out  in  prefenlst  or  rewards.  His 
focial  difpolition  enlivened  the  tropic  fummits  that  were  the  fea^  of  the 
Maroon  campaign:  his  table  was  crowded  by  his  friends,  and,  by  method 
in  his  eflablilbroent,  he  threw  around  his  hut  a  certain  elegance  that  be? 
/jpoke'the  gentlexn^n^    Hi$  a^iyity  in  the  field  c(}a^ll^  his  modcfly  In 
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company.  He  fell  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  He  ivas  brave,  benevolent, 
and  of  a  bewitching  addrefs.  He  had  talents,  and  energy  to  make.  the|n 
ufeful;  he  was  therefore  a  great  lofs  to  his  country:  and  bis  private  vir- 
tues endeared  bim  to  his  .friends,  to  whom  his  death  was  a  deep  wound/' 

General  Walpole  fuccecded  Col.  Fitch  in  the  command  olF  th» 
troops,  on  the  15th  of  September.  His  acknowledged  talents  availed 
him  little  at  firft,  in  a  fcene  of  action  {(^  uncommon,  and  in  a  warfare 
fo  novel  \  but  by  degrees  he  turned  their  own  mode  of  fighting  agai oft 
the  Maroons,  and  in  the  end  of  October  he  drove  them  from  the 
Glen  ot  Cockpit,  at  their  famous  defile,  called  Guthrie's* 

"  The  rainy  feafon  now  abated,  and  Gen.  Walpole  began  his  oficnfive 
operations.  Having  gained  an  accurate'  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
dclermined,  in  the  firlt  place,  to  cut  off  the  Maroons  from  all  points  of  con- 
•venient  rendezvous;  and  he  particularly  conlidereil,  that  if  he  could  d^ 
privc  tbem  of  the  refource  of  water,  he  (hould  fecure  an  advantage  that 
iDufl  lend  to  a  termination  of  the  war.  This,  therefore,  was  one  of  hk 
chief  ubjedls;  and  from  the  fcarcity  of  that  nccelfary  of  life  in  the  juif- 
rounding  mountains  in  dry  weather,  he  had  great  hope  of  accompJiQung  it. 
The  petition  now  held  by^  the  rebels  fupplied  water  in  abundance,  there 
being  a  fpring  called  Petit  River  Bottom  in  the  cockpit  to  which  Guth- 
rie's D^^\\^  led,  and  where  they  were  encamped  on  a  fmall  flat  of  leven 
acres.  From  fuch  a  polition  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  diflodge  then^ 
and  the  General  Toon  convinced  them  that  it  was  not«  as  they  had  Hattered 
themfelves,  impoffible.  The  hill  above  his  quarters  being  now  cleared,  hf 
ordered  a  howitaer  to  be  mounted  upon  it,  and  (liells  to  be  thrown  into 
the  cockpit;  from  which  they  were  foon  driven,  leaving  it  to  their  coiV" 
queror;  who,  upon  their  evaluating  it,  entered  with  his  troops  by  the 
formidable  4efile.  ^  Damn  dat  little  Buckra,'  fnid  the  Maroons  on  retiring, 
f  be  cunning  more  dan  dem  toder.  Dis  here  da  new  faihionfbr  fight';  htA 
fire  him  big  ball  a'ter  you,  and  when  big  ball  'top,  de  damn  funting  fire 
a'ter  you  again.  Come,  boys,  make  we  go  take  "farer,  and^  fee  wha  b^ 
\vill  do  den.* — '  Damn  that  little  white  man,  he  is  more  cunning  thanth^ 
others.  This  is  a  uew  mode  of  fighting:  he  fires  a  big  ball  among  us,  and 
ivhen  that  feems  to  itop,  the  damned  thing  of  itfelf  fires  again  upon  luu 
Come,  my  boys,  let  us  be  ofi^  and  fee  when  we  are  at  a  dii lance  what  he 
will  do.*^ 

But  what  were  the  fuccelTes  of  this  nature  gained  by  Gen,  Wal- 
pole, when  an  endlefs  range  of  cockpits  lay  behind  the  enemy,  whci^ 
on  finding  themfelves  molefled  in  one,  might  decamp  to  another  by 
rugged  paflages,  where  chey  could  not  be  followed  by  the  troops  \ 
The  following  is  an  account  of  Johpfon,  the  Maroon  chief,  one  cf 
thofe  whofe  fcttlcmcnts  in  Weftmoreland  had  been  deftroyed. 

*'  The  body  of  tlie  Maroons  againil  which  thcfe  operations  were  carried 
on,  confided  of  their  greateft  force,  and  were  /iill  called  old  Montague's, 
though  commanded  by  Cupt,  Charles  Schaw;  but  the  chief  conunander 
among  them  was  Johnf^n,  who  was  generally  at  the  head  of  a  force  inf^ 
rior  in  number  to  thofe  .with  Schaw,  but  more  acjjve  and  enlerpriling.-^ 
Thefe  were  the  men  by  whom  the  greateft  ravages  had  been  coHjraitted;: 
thefe,  led  by  Johnfoh,  had  buroed  the  fettlcnients  in  Wellraoreland,  and 
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afterwards  Mocha,  Catadupa,  Lapland,  Ginger  Hill,  Growdeys,  and  oth<r 
places.    Johnfon  furprifed  a  convoy  of  providons  guarded  by  ten  foidier^ 
going  to  the  pofls  eflablifbed  at  Mocha  and  Aagullus,  and  cut  off  th^  heads 
of  the  foldiers.    He  had  no  particular  flation,  but  fliifled  from  ground  to 
ground,  according  to  the  enterprife  he  meditated.    Though  known  to  be 
at  a  certain  place  one  day^  he  would  the  next  furprife  another  place  at  the 
difhince  of  twenty  miles.     He  was  not  encumbered  with  women  or  chil- 
dren, and  to  his  own  party  he  had  attached  about  forty  flaves,  whom  he 
had  armed.     Thefe  had  caufe  lo  repent  it;  but  having  once  joined  tbejr 
could  not  retrad,  and   fuffered  theml'elves  to  be  perluaded  that  when  a 
peace  took  place,  they  would  be  included  in  the  terms  as  Maroons.     Some 
W  them  Johnfon  fio£ged  f  r  not  fighting,  while  he  made  others  captains, 
whom  he  again  broke  or  flogged  if  they  delerved  it.     This  treatment  wa^ 
general;  nor  did   he  (cruple  to   inflict  the  fame  punilhment  on  his  owt| 
Ions;  and.  Smith  excepted,  whofe  vigour  and  valour   were  equal  to  his 
own,  he  was  a  defpot  over  his  men;  yet  under  his  difcipline  they  fought 
better  than   the  re/l.     On  his  furrender,  he  declared  that,  he  had  never 
been  furprifed,  but  when  the  (laves  were  his  out-fentries ;  and  that  though 
federal  of  thefe  had  been  killed,  he  never  loft  but  two  Maroons.     He  was, 
however,  furprifed  on  the  8th -of  November,  by  a  very  feledl  party  froia 
Weftmoreland,  confitling  chiefly  of  people  of  colour  under  Mr.  Williams 
and  Ruflell^  and  nothing  but  his  uncommon  valour  faved  him.     Far  froia 
Screening  himlelf  during  the  engagement,  he  was  loud  in  giving  his  or- 
ders, and  was  violent  in  the  abufe  of  Williams^  whom  he  knew.     Bein^ 
woilfided  with  a  ball,  he  immediately  cut  it  out  with  his  knife,  and  con* 
tinued  exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  to  obtain  the  vidlory ;  but  all  his  ef- 
forts proved  fruitlefs,  and  after  a  hard  draggle,  be  wa^  obliged  to  quit  th^ 
£eld,  wliich  he  managed  to  do  with  great  addrefs/' 

Weary  of  the  ftruggle  and  fearful  of  the  event,  the  planters  be- 
came anxious  for  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  a  council  was  hel4 
in  which  it  was  propofed  to  fend  into  the  woods  fome  of  the  Ma- 
roon chiefs,  who  had  been  confined  in  irons,  to  fer/uade  ibe  rebels  tq 
makepeace.  This  humiliating  meafure  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by 
Gen.  Walpole,  and  he  urged  the  difadvantages  of  it  fo  forcibly,  that 
St  was  unanimou/ly  relinquifhed, 

With  this  period  of  the  war  the  firft  volume  clofes,  and  pur  limits 
compel  us  to  poftponc  our  review  of  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
which,  however,  we  ihall  not  delay  pronouncing  to  'be  very  inte- 
refling  and  important  in  its  nature,  and  mafterly  in  its  execution. 

This  volume  contains  a  fuccinct  hiftory  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica^ 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  the  work  commences.  It  is  compofed 
with  judgment  and  in  pleafing  language,  prefenting  all  that  may  be 
thought  interefling  to  readers  whofe  connexion  with  that  iijand  is  not 
fuch  as  to  bavp  led  them  through  the  voluminous  hiftories  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  Appendix,  which  furnifhes  the  reader 
with  the  Confolidated  Act,  or  CodeNoir  of  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Aflfembly  cited  in  the  woik.  Two  maps 
aregi\en  to  illuftrate  the  fubject;  the  one,  a  general  outline  of  tne 
jfland  of  Jamaica  \  the  other,  ^he  feat  of  (be  late  Maroon  war,  on  a 
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laijet  fcale,  given,  as  wc  arc  informed  in  the  preface,  to  the  author 
by  Mr,  Robertfon,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Affembly,  haa 
Uken  a  minute  furve^  of  the  ifland,  and  is  about  to  pub! ifh  four 
maps  of  it'  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale.  Each  volume  is  embelliihed 
with  an  appropriate  engraving  as  a  frontifpiece:  in  the  firft  is  Old 
Cudjoe  making  peace,  and  inf  the  fecond  a  Spaniih  ChaiTeur  of  ther 
libndofCuba,  with  his  dogs.  Nothing  feems  to  have  been  neglect^ 
cd  that  could  render  the  work  in  every  way  acceptable  to  the  public. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Infidel  Fathers  by  the  Author  of  '<  A  Tale  of  the  Times,"  *<  A' 
Goffip's  Story,"  &c,     3  vols.    i2mo.    Pp.  998    Longman  and 
'Rees.     i8o2. 

WE  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  lament  that  the  fpecles  oflU 
terary  compoucion,  unhappily  moft  in  vogue  in  the  preient 
degenerate  times,  and  which  has,  therefore,  been  rendered  by  the 
fceptica],  fchifmatical,  and  difaiFedled  writers  of  the  age,  a  vehicle 
iox  ^c  promulgation  of  every  falfe,  bad,  and  vicious  principle,  that 
can  corrupt  the  heart  or  contaminate  the  mind  of  the  prefent  and  of 
the  rifiiig  generation,  has  not  fufficiently  occupied  the  attention  of 
authors  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  couneera<^  the  pernicioua 
cflfeds  of  the  mental  poifon  thus  copioufly  adminiftered.  Pubiica'* 
tions  of  a  rdigious.  and  moral  tendency,  unlefs  extenfivcly  read,  by 
thofe  who  ftand  moft  in  need  of  the  inftrudion  which  they  contain, 
are  produfiive  of  little  advantage;  and  in  order  to  be  fo  read,  they 
muftt  occafionally,  be  iboulded  into  that  popular  form,  which  molt 
attrads  the  public  attention.  If  the  (helves  of  circulating  libraries, 
l^hkh  fupply  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  younger  part,  at  lead,  of 
the  population  of  the  country,  with  maxims,  ideas,  and  principles^ 
with  topics  of  converfation,  and  even  with  rules  of  action,  are  loade^ 
\rith  pernicious  books,  which  poifon,  while  tliey  amufe,  the  mind, 
and  pervert,  while  they  profefs  to  inform,  the  underftanding,  furely 
no  fmall  portion  of  blame  muft  attach  to  thofe  who,  aware  of  the 
evil,  and  pofleiTed  of  the  means  of  corredlion,  ftrll  neglefl  to  apply 
the  only  efficacious  remedy.  Mrs.  Weft,  the  author  of  this  novel, 
is  n^  to  be  clalTed  among  thefe  filent  and  paffive  friends  of  religious 
a^d  fopial  order;  vigilant  in  obfervation,  and  a£live  in  exertion,  (he 
openly  braves  their  enemies;  boldly  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
philofopbiftical  fages,  the  Paines,  the  Godwins,  the  Woolftonecrofts, 
the  Wiiliamfes,  of  the  age;  hurls  defiance  in  the  face  of  fafhionable 
vice,  and  holds  up  her  unbluftiing  votaries  to  obloquy  and  ihame. 
Standing  firm  herfcif  on  the  rock  of  religion,  (he  warns  others  that 
it  is  the  only  tenable  ground  which  a  Chriftian  can  occupy,  and 
proves  to  the  fceptic  and  the  infidel,  that  the  Tandy  bafis,  on  which 
(bey  b^ye  fgolilbl^  eie£ted  tUir  gaudy  fuperftru^ture,  is  unable  to 
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refiff  the  flighted  breath  of  reafon  and  of  faith,  but  muft  fall  before 
it,  and  invdve  its  ra(b  and  fooliih  tenants  in  irretrievable  ruio. 

"  The  particular  defign  ofthc  prefent  work"— (he  telli  us — "  is  to  (hew 
the  fuperiority  which  religious  principle  poflTefles,  when  compared  with  A 
fcnfe  of  honour,  moral  fitnefs,  or  a  love  of  general  applaufe.  The  ftoryi^ 
confelfedly  fubordinate  to  this  aim ;  and  tUofe  who  diilike  it  will  obferve, 
^at  the  aygumentative  part  is  not  affected  by  the  faults  of  the  narraiive*"^. 
The  epifodical  charaders  have  a  ufe  befidcs  relieving  the  fombrous  hue 
of  the  principal  perfonages.  I  wifli  they  may  be  confidered  as  an  owr- 
chaf^ed  pidture  of  the  vanity,  extravagance,  arid  felf-importance,  that  have 
for  lome  years  infedled  the  middle  clalfes  of  fociety,  threatning  deftrufliou 
to  the  found  fenle,  decent  propriety,  and  manly  virtues  of  this  moft  i/w- 
Mortant  portion  of  the  community.** 

Thedeflgn  is  excellent,  and  the  execution  is  equal  to  the  concep- 
tion* Sorry  are  we  to  fay,  that  the  charadlers  are  but  too  faithful 
reprefentations  of  nature,  not,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  overchargedm 
The  principal  character,  indeed,  in  high  life,  we  mean  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montolieu,  is,  if  we  may  u(e  the  expredion,  coniiderabiy 
itnder c barged *y  we  could  have  fupplied  a  few  traits,  taken  from  real 
Kfc,  which  would  have  added  very  much  to  its  infamy  and  guilt. — 
As  we  are  among  thofe  who  have  long  thought  that  the  habit  which, 
6f  late  years,  the  middle  clafles  of  lociety  have  contrafted,  of  aping 
the  follies,  the  extravagancies,  and  the  vices  of  their  fuperiors,  is 
fiioft  fatally  pernicious  to  the  community,  we  cannot  but  give  our 
}icarty  thanks  to  this  lady  for  holding  them  up  to  the  finger  of  ridi- 
cule, and  to  fliew,  that  every  attempt  to  change  the  order  of  the 
focial  pyramid,  whether  by  placing  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  the 
iniddle  at  the  top,  is  alike  abfurd  and  prefumptuous  in  itfelf,  and  ru- 
inous in  its  confequences,  to  its  vain  and  foolifh  projectors. 

The  author,  as  an  old  acquaintance  who  has  been  fome  time  ab- 
fent,  juftly  thinks  that  her  old  friends  and  readers  would  wifh  to 
know  fomething  of  the  prefent  ftatc  of  her  family  affairs,  She^ 
therefore,  tells  us, 

• 

"  My  cat  occupies  the  fame  corner  of  my  firefide  which  (he  did  many 
years  ago,  and  Betty  and  I  continue  very  well  fatisfied  with  each  other. 
Tis  true,  her  long  waill,  fquare  handkerchief,  and  clear  muilin  apron, 
look  very  Gothic  among  the  genteel  dreOes,  long  trains,  and  nodding 
plumes  of  the  better  fort  of  Danbury  Abigails,  Who  I  know  have  affirmed 
that  (he  is  desolate  of  common  fenfe.  I  have,  however,  an  high  opinion 
jofherunderftanding;  for  (he  is  conflantly  of  my  way  of  thinking,  and 
"jvhenever  I  declaim  againft  the  times,  (lie  pronounces  them  "  worse  and 


worse.'* 


None  of  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  be  fo  faftidious  as  to  quarrel 
with  us  for  pronouncing  this  defcription  of  B^tty  to  be  highly  inU^ 
T^fi^H  > — wc  ^2^  folemnly  afTure  them  it  is  fo  to  aj,  and  we  will  tell 
them  why.  We  happen  to  have  a  Betty  as  well,  as  our  author,  who 
fxactly  anfwcrs  this  defcription,  and  who  is  endeared  to  us  by  exactly 
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the  fame  qualities,  and  the  fame  coincidence  of  fentiment  and  of  Ian* 
|ifage.  Fatal  as  this  confeflibn  may  be  to  a  grave  critic,  we  will  not 
retract  it,  but  even  let  it  pafd,  and  confign  it,  without  apology,  to 
the  candour  of  our  readers,  only  requefting  them  to  place  the  two 
Bettys  among  the  jucunda  oblivia  vitae. 

We  (hall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  ftory  of  the  Infidel  Father, 
though,  fubordinate  as  it  profefledly  is,. to  the  author's  main  defign^ 
it  is  certainly  well  managed,  and  neither  deficient  in  ingenuity  of 
laterefii  while  the  incidents  are  natural  and  the  characters  well  pre- 
tenftd.  We  wiih  our  readers  to  perufe  the  book  icfclF,  and  therefore 
willnot  mar  their  curiofity  by  anticipation.  We  (hall  merely  felect 
two  or  three  paiTages,  to  (hew  that  our  opinion  of  its  merits  is  not 
ill-founded.  On  the  love  of  novelty  the  author's  fentiments  are  ex- 
tremely oU'/aJbioneJ. 

"  Though  the  love  of  novelty,  when  combined  wiih  a  pernicious  con- 
tempt for  edabliibed  ufages,  and  as  pernicious  a  rage  for  rafh  expedtentSy 
has  produced  moll  dreadful  effects,  not  only  in  the  great  republic  of  £u^ 
lope,  but  in  the  habits  of  private  lif^;  yet,  like  moft  of  our  nalural  defires, 
if  retrained  within  proper  bounds^  and  direded  to  fuitable  objects,  it  may 
be  lawfully  indulged. 

**  For  kidance,  propriety  may  fuggeft  the  want  of  a  new  garment,  ac^' 
commodotioa  may  hint  the  expediency  of  foiiowing  a  new  fafhion,  .or  lafli- 
tilde  may  indicate  the  utility  of  a  change  of  occupation;  in  all  thefe  iti*' 
iiaoces  variety  is  lawful  as  well  as  charming.  But  let  us  not  be  craving 
tar  a  new  religion,  a'  new  government,  a  new  fyflem  of  morals,  or  a  new 
code  of  law.  Some  of  thofe  tiling.^  are  in  their  nature  ifivariaile,  and  others 
are  enhanced  in  value  by  that  antiquity  which  has  recorded  their  wifdom ' 
and  utility.  Nor  may  the  love  of  novelty  extend  to  the  defire  of  a  new* 
htt&and,  or  a  new  wife,  while  the  old  one  remains  to  remind  us  of  the 
permanence  of  a  tie  which  was  contracted  for  the  term  of  our  joint  exig- 
ence. Inflead  of  indulging  factitious  deiires,  and  faftidious  diflikes,  let  us 
Jleadily  examine  the  r^^/ value  of  what  we  polfefs ;  remembering,  that  no* 
thing  naman  can  be  perfe6t,  that  the  failings  which  we  are  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  are  become  i'o  familiar  to  our  habits,  that  they  may  be  borne ; 
and  the  virtues  which  we  have  long  proved  are  rendered  fo  neceflary  to 
our  comfort Sj  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  gf  them  without  experiencing  a 
painful  void.  I  might  have  extended  thefe  oble^vations  to  old  friends,  old 
Ikvants,  and  old  culloms,  had  I'not  recolleded  that  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  encouraged  my  readers  to  hope  for  a  little  novelty,  and  therefore 
my  habkuai  proiing  mull  feem  unufually  unfeafonable.'* 

We  jfhall  ju(i  add  that  the  lady  might  have  included  old  wine  in  the 
lift  of  her  commendable  antiquities*  To  the  improvement  of  the 
prefent  age  in  fafhionable  accompli(hments  our  author  bears  ample 
teflimony,  in  her  brief  delineation  of  the  character  of  Lord  Glanviile, 
the  Infidel  Father  of  the  vietlU  cour.  • 

**  Hypocrify  is  termed  the  tribute  that  vice  pays  to  virtue.  It  is,  in- 
deed, an  acknowledgment  of  (uperiority;  and,  though  I  detelt  deceit,  I 
^i^iot  fhiak  th»t  niannexs  are  improved  b^  the  timer's  not  only  proclaim^ 
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inj;  his  crimes  with  unblufhing  ^ffrontetj,  but  even  with  inverte4  ambltioq 
aipiring  to  more  infamy  than  he  is  juflly  heir  to.  Reputation  was  the  idol 
that  Lord  GlanvHle  worlhipped;  he  wiftied  to  be  confidered  as  the  firft 
man  of  the  a^;  b^t  he  waa  educated  in  that  old  fchool  of  manners  wbicfi 
deprived  the  joqke^,  the  brute,  the  boor,  and  the  buffoon,  of  all  hopes  of 
attaining  that  enviable  diflindlion.  He  had  been  taught,  that  if  the  mo- 
rals of  the  man  did  not  at  leaft  feem  to  regard  decorum,  an  indelible  (hade 
would  be  thrown  over  his  public  chara^er.  He  was,  indeed,  well  aflfored 
that  bis  lady's  attachment  to  M^or  MiLford,  to  whom  (he  had  beeii  former- 
ly engaged,  continued  in  full  force ;  nay,  that  he  vKited  her  at  her  villa, 
doubtlels  to  join  in  her  regrets  for  her  hu  (band's  abfenge*  But  his  lordOiip 
certainly  never  reached  the  f  ummit  of  connubial  liberality ;  forhe  did  not 
profefs  friend(hip  to  the  man  whom  he  fufpefled  of  I'upplanting  him  in  the 
afFedions  of  his  wedded  partner.  I  am  perCuaded  that  he  never  drove  the 
major  in  his  phaeton;  and,  though  they  both  ranked  high  in  the  beau 
Ittonde,  they  were  never  feen  arm  in  arm  in  Bond-Qreet,  nor  lounging  to- 
gether at  a  fruiterer's.  I  quefiion  if  the  mod  fpiriied  woman  of  high  ton 
would  have  iiar^d,  even  for  a  frolic,  to  have  co/nplimented  the  Glanvilles 
by  invitkg  the  major  to  meet  them.  Nay,  I  have  been  informed  by  un- 
<|i>^iiiQnable  authority,  that  the  couutefshad  never  courage  enough  to  be 
leen  in  public  with  her  fuppofed  gallant.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  be  very, 
explicit  in  dating  thefe  circumdances,  as  I  am  aware  ihat  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  vice  within  thefe  lad  twenty  years  mod  make* 
fnch  of  my  young  readers  as  are  hackneyed  in  modem  manners  think  tha(. 
1  iketch  the  portrait  qf  a  nW  bu(band  with  very  faint  colours.  They  have  * 
beard  of  men  who  have  gloried  in  the  criminality  of  ttieir  conforts ;  ^of  gen- 
tlemen who  trade  in  adultery,  and  feek  to  repair  a  falling  fortune  with  .the  > 
ipoils  of  female  reputation  ;  of  concerted  crimes,  of  convenient  crim-cons,- 
of  ttfeful  abfenceSf  and  all  the  diabolical  et-ceteras  that  form  the  dreadful 
traffic  of  conjugal  infidelity.  But  I  mud  ii^form  them,  that  before  philofo- 
phifm  and  infidelity  (ydemati^ed  depravity,  confounded  names  and  natures^. 
and  termed  criminal  indulgences  fulfilling  the  grand  laws  of  our  exidence, 
guilt  was  contented  with  im/iuniiy,  and  did  not  a(k  iorfame.  The  willing 
wittol  did  not  then  creep  from  his  den  of  infamy,  and  bid  judice  tremble 
on  its  awful  bench  while  he  demanded  %.  reward  fo.r  being  the  mod  cm* 
umJitibU  of  mankind.'' 

We  heartily  wifli  that  fomc  of  our  faJhionahU  characters,  In  the 
different  clafles  of  fociety,  would  avail  themfelves  of  our  author's 
hints,  in  order  to  trace  effects  to  their  true  caufes,  and  to  pave-  the 
way  for  a  radical  reform  in  their  own   principles  and  conduct.     But. 
we  muft  exhibit  ibme  other  features  of  tills  infidel  character, 

**  Lord  G]anviIIe*s  manners  were  formed  in  the  fchool  of  Chederfield* 
that  is  to  fay,  they  were  corrected  by  the  opinion  of  the  wprld,  and  re- 
Jlrained  by  prudential  and  intereded  motives.  He  had  imbibed  manjr  of: 
his  early  opinions  fpm  Sha(l(bury  ond  Bolingbroke;  his  prejudices  againd 
religion  received  in fuperable  drength  from  the  fiircafms  of  Voltaire;  and 
in  the  varying  fopbiiinsof  RoufTeau  he  found  convincing  arguments  againd 
revelation.  Yet,  as  his  political  creed  led  him  to  acknowlege  the  utility 
of  religion  as  a  date  engihe,  he  confidered  that  it  would  be  both  indeco-^ 
reus  and  OnWife  for  a  member  of  the  highed  court  of  legidature  to  ridi- 
cule 
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iole  pubfiely  what  was  effential  to  the  welUbeing  of  tbe  community,  asd 
Intimately  interwoven  wit|i  the  principles  of  the  confiitution.  Except, 
therefore,  in  the  company  of  his  moft  chofen  intimates.  Lord  Glanville 
never  indulged  his  («cret  rancour,  farther  than  by  a  flight  inuendo  againft 
the  wiles  of  prieficraft,  or  a  general  invedtive  on  the  evils  of  bigotry  and 
fiiperftitlon.  He  ever  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  divine  fervice  twice  during 
bisrefidence  at  his  country  feat;  and,  like  Rouifeau's  exemplary  Savoy- 
ard, with  outward  propriety,  and  inward  incredulity,  bejBocked  bis  Maker 
with  the  iip-homage  ol*  an  unbelieving  heart.  I  m\x(i  allow,  that  Lord 
Glanville's  deifm  was  far  fhort  of  the  candour  and  philofophy  of  our  pre- 
fent  theopfailanthropiUs;  for  he  patronissed  cHarity-fchools,  and  all  othec 
means  ot  promoting  religious  knowledge  among  the  lower  clafFes.  He 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  infill  on  a  f'erious  fenfk  of  duty,  among  the  requi-^ 
Hies  ihat  form  the  ufual  inquiries  in  the  choice  of  a  fervant ;  for  he  (eemed 
to  think  infidelity  a  fort  of  ariflocratic  privilege,  and,  like  the  mvfleries  of 
Ceres,  improper  to  be  difclofed  to  the  profane.  So  &r  from  wishing  the 
whole  human  race  to  rife  in  rebellion  againd  their  Creator,  be  woald  not 
have  been  difpieafed  if  only  himfelf  and  a  few  chofen  aflbciates  had  beea 
releafed  from  the  thraldom  of  future  refponiibility.  From  tbefe  princi* 
pies  wc  may  readily  conceive  what  muil  be  his  ruling  paffion.  SeUifhnefa 
was  the  predominant  quality  in  Lord  Glanville's  mind ;  and,  indeed,  we 
may  call  it  a  confHtuent  part  of  every  iniidel.  The  unfortunate  being 
whofe  hopes  terminate  on  this  fide  tlie  grave  mud  endeavour  to  make  tb<» ' 
bed  of  his  little  all  of  exiflepcei.for,  as  he  denies  reverfiouary  bleffings,  . 
lie  cannot  a^rd  to  part  with  a  prefent  good ;  and  the  well-founding  ideay 
of  mond  fitnefs  and  general  utility,  when  balanced  agaiail  the  cravings  of 
ippetite,  will  fly  op  '  and  kick  the  beam.' 

**  I  am  aware  that  i  continually  lay  myfelf  open  to  the  cenfure  of  illibe' 
rality,  and  upon  the  prefent  occafion  I  wi(h  to  fpeak  by  the  card.  I  bf 
no  means  deny  that  deids  have  fouH^times  perfurmed  great!  and  generoua^ 
anions;  I  onl^  aflert  that  they  cannot  feel  benevolence  and 'magnanimity.- 
The  mammorvof  unnghteoufnefs,  like  the  fkUe  deities  of  paganii'm,  variea* 
ita  form,  and  different  offerings  mufl  be  prepared  for  its  difiTerent  altars.-^ 
Iti»iiQjt  always  the  volu|^tuous  Pan,  the  fordid  Plutus,  or  the  ambitious^ 
Phaeton:  it  often  wears  a  more  decorous  form,  and  palTes  for  tlie  goddef^ 
of  worldly  wifdom.  Lord  Glanville's  idol  was  the  love  of  praife ;  and  ma- 
ny fpeciotts  adionsand  much  regard  to  appearance  are  required  from  thofe 
who  liveupon  the  aerial  food  of  adulation  and  popular  applaufe.  I  mueb 
doubt  whether  a  mind,  in  which  this  agitslting  paffion  prevails  over  prin-. 
dpk  and  fobec  ceafon,  does  not  endure  greater  privations  than  thofe  of 
the  anchoret.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inllance  in  which  the  flaves  of  fin- 
fiihmit  to  feverer  bondage  than  religion  ever  requires-  from  her  fincerefl  vo- 
taries. 

'*  The  man  who,  rejediingthefupremacy  of  Oronifcience,  regulates  hi^ 
condud  by  the  confideration  of 'what  the  world  will  fay  of  him,  quits  a 
fare  and  hEfling'  recompenfe  for  folicitude  and  difaf>pointment.  Lor4  Glan* 
ville's  hiltory  is  defij^ed  to  exemplify  this  obfecvation ;  he  puHued  fame 
by  indired  courfes,  imd  he  reaped  diiappointment." 

May  fimilar  purfuits  ever  be  productive  of  fimirar  dlfappointments! 
Tt  was  natural  enough  that  fuch  a  philofopher  as  Lord  Glanville 
ftottld  wiAibis  daughter  to  be  as  great  a  philofopher  as  himfelf.  . 

•*  Lord 
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**  Lord  Oianvil^  intended  that  his  daaghter,  tftoagti  feitolhine  in  }ief 
))erfon»  and  altradive  In  4ier  manners^  fhould  pofTefs  a  marculioc  mind, 
and  be  in  every  refpecl  faperior  to  the  JUtle  vanities,  weaknedes,  and  ter- 
rors of  her  Tex.  Her  tafte  was  to  be  correct,  her  judgment  unclouded  by 
brgotry,  her  temper  unruffled  by  any  flrong  pa(fions>  alt  her  actions  were 
to  be  guided  by  prudence,  and  virtue  was  to  be  the  conftant  inhabitant 
of  her  bofotn.  Not  that  humble  virtue,  which,  confcious  of  human  frailtv, 
looks  continually  to  divine  fupport,  but  virtue  as  exhibited  in  the  beautiful 
viiions  of  Plato  and  other  heathen  rooralifts,  (tern,  undeviating,  felt^onfi- 
dent»  unrelenting,  virtue ;  a  quality  which^  if  it  ever  exifled,  is  at  leall  not' 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  frail,  dependent  man. 

'♦  As  to  her  behaviour  to  himfelf,  be  propofed  that  (he  fliould  comfbft' 
him  for  ail  his  paft  diiappointments  and  forrows.     She  was  to  be  hih  friend, 
his  confidant,  his  condant'  companion.     Her  attachment  to  him  was  to  be 
quite  di(iincl  from  the  ties  of  nature,  becaule  (he  was  to  be  in  ft  rucled  that 
thofe  ties  are  merely  the  bond  of  prejudice.     It  was  not  to  be  the  refult  of 
dviiy ;  becaufe  duty  implies  obligation,  and  mult  therefore  be  unfuital>le  to 
the  nature  of  an  inde|)endent,  refle^ing  being. — I  (hall  get  bewildered  in 
thi^  maze  of  metaphyflcs  if  I  proceed  further;  and  as  I  really  do  not  Vm* 
derAand  this  fcheme  of  filtering  our  feelings,  I  will  only  ftate  th6  efpjds  of 
it.     >^fier  Lady  Caroline's  regard  for  her  father  had  been  purified  from  the* 
/ctim  of  natural  affedion,  and  the  dross  of  filial  duty,  common  obfcr^ers  could' 
not  perceive  that  afiy  was  left." 

(pur  readers  will  eafily  perceive  that  by  following  fuch  a  pair  is 
This  through  life ;  and  obferving  clofely  the  condufk  naturally  refult— 
ing  from  the  principles  which  they  adopted,  much  ufcful  inllru£lioa 
may  be  acquired.     We  lament  that  our  limits  preclude  us  from 
laying  before  .them  the  whole  of  that  chapter  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume, in  which  the  author  **  throws  down  the  gauntlet  of  contto- 
verfy ;  or,  in  other  words,  defends  what  former  ages  eonfidercd  a$ 
mo/i  valuable  and  mo/l  wife."     It  is  replete  with  found,  judicious^ 
and  moft  ufeful  doftrine.     The  advice  to  her  own  fex,  contained  in 
the  following  paffage,  will  be  regarded  as  an  infult  by  the  female 
difciplcs  of  the  Godwinian  fchoo!,  the  philofophiftical  aflertors  of 
tj)^  rights^  and  the  proud  avengers  of  the  wrongs^  of  women. 

'  *'  Projech  are  generally  unfortunate  things  to  young  ladies.     Indeed  T 
have  a  general  diflike  to  them  ;  and  I  have  fo  often  feen  the  quick nefs  of 
female  feeling  betray  the  moft  profound  fcheme  of  female  liibtlety,  that  I 
have  never  regretted  our  cxclufion  from  political  rights,  though  foine  of 
fny'fifler  authors  have  lamented  it  with  pathetic  and  fomewhat  acrimo- 
nious^ fufceptibility.     I  am>   indeed,  convinced  that  2l  female  parliament 
would  not  only  (to  ufe  a  quaint  phrafe)  be  continually  flying  off  in  a  tan- 
gent, but  that  a  yi-OTiait  adminiflration  would  be  fo  fbon  out-genei;allcd  by' 
a  male  oppofition,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  ftruggle  for  a  fupremacy 
which  we  want  circumfpe^^tion  to  render  permanent.     And,  fince  unfuc- 
cefsful  refinance  always  incurs  the  odious  name  of  rebellion,  it  is  perhaps 
the  wifbft  courfe  to  conform  to  the  Jong  eflabliflied  treaty  which  has  fun- 
Cfled  between  us  and  our  prefent  governors  (though  fonic  of  the  articles- 
are  certainly  inconvenient),  left  we  fhould,  by  an  ill-concerted  infurre6tion» 
jjive  ihcm  a  plea  fgr  itii^er  coercion,  ^y  fair  readers  may  be  alTured  that;* 

thougli 
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Aosgh  I  make  this  free  (latement  of  my  opinion,  I  (liall  not  omit  to  put  in 
a  faving  clauPe  in  favour  of  our  right  to  remwstratt,  whidh  is  a  very  ancient 
hranch  of  the  female  prerogative^  and  cannot  be  given  up. 

*'  To  apply  theCe  obfervations  to  private  life:  I  am  fo  thoroughly  coiw 
vinced  of  the  general  unfilnefs  of  my  fex  for  any  thing  that  wears  Ihe  ap- 
pearance of  plot,  chicanery,  and  deep  defign,  that  I  would  ftrongly  advife. 
my  fair  readers  never  to  have  recourfe  fo  luch  furreptitious  allillance,  but 
to  reft  their  adions'on  the  firm  hafis  of  integrity,  candour,  and  generous 
franknefs;  with  this  fole  refervation,  that  they  put  thefe  noble  qualities 
under  the  guidance  of  dilcretion.  An  artful  woman  is  a  monfter,  and  ge- 
nerally a  fool.  1  would  particularly  advife  all  sfiinsters  under  the  age  of 
five  and  twenty  never  to  attempt  to  outwit  a  lover  who  is  not  fairly  turned 
of  bis  grand  cfimacleric.  If  he  be,  I  not  only  allow  that  amorous  three* 
fcoreand  ten  is  £iir  game,  but  that  it  is  eafily  caught,  even  by  the  iimpli* 
city  of  eighteen,  and  generally  without  any  affiflance  from  the  lady  mothers 
it  IS,  therefore,  lawful  to  turn  it  to  the  beft  advantage." 

The  rcftedlicMis  in  the  laft  volume  on  the  profligacy  of  modem 
hufbands,  and  on  adgltery  in  general,  arc  fuch  as  might  be  expeSed 
to  flow  from  a  mind  formed  on>  and  regulated  by,  true  Chriftian 
principles,  unadulterated  by  any  of  the  vicious  refinements  of  the 
new  morality.  Speaking  of  the  propofed  admiflion  to  vinuoua 
company  of  a  woman  who  had  committed  adultery,  and  afteri>irards 
murtied  the  guilty  objeft  of  her  criminal  paflion,  the  author  remarks: 
^<  It  is  an  eminently  proper,  though  I  am  told  a  peculiar  trait  in  tho 
charader  of  Britiih  ladies,  to  diftinguifli  between  a  tarnljhed  and 
an  unfpotied  reputation,  even  when  the  (tains  on  the  former  feem  to 
have  been  waftied  away  by  the  tears  of  true  contrition.  IVe  j^dfe 
nothing  Jo  JuitabU  for  a  fenitent  as  a  retind  iife^  and  domejiic  refpec^ 

iaiiliiy." 

Such  indeed  were  once  the  virtuous  fentimcnts  which  diflingniflied 
the  females  of  this  happy  ifland ;  but,  alas!  with  heartfelt  forrow^ 
we  acifnowledge  the  humiliating  faft,  that  the  'moral  principle  of 
the  female  mind  has,  within  the  laft  feven  years,  been  materially 
weakened.  The  nice  fenfe  of  religion  and  of  honour,  whence  ori- 
ginated the  plain*and  broad  diftindlion  between  virtue  and  vice,  has 
been  eflentially  impaired.  Propriety  has  been  facrificed  at  the  ihrine 
of  Vanity.  .An  adultcrefs,  not  penitent,  but  .glorying  in  her  iln,.and 
thus  adding  impudence  to  in£amy,  is  a  chara(5ler  now  not  merely  n^ 
ceived  but  courted.  Nay,  even  the  doors  of  the  puritanic  peer,  who 
affeAs  fupcrior  purity  of  principle  and  of  condii6t,  are  thrown  opei> 
to  her,  and  courtly  thoufanc?^  called  to  witncfs  her  triumph.  The 
moral  order  of  fociety  indeed  feems,  in  this  inftance,  to  be  inverted. 
Princely  pomp  not  unfreqnently  diftingui(hcs  the  brazen  adulterefs, 
where  the  white  (heet  alone  fhould  mark  the  penitent  proflitute^y 
Pride  and  puritanifm  are  aflbciated  to  degrade  the  female  character, 
by  introducing  guilt  into  the  manfions  of  innocence  \  by  encouraging 
difobedience  to  the  pofitive  precepts  of  the  Deity;  by  paying  homage 
to  Sin;  and  by  utterly  deftroying  all  the  value  of  reputation.  When 
He  daily  witnefii  this  psofligate  fcene^  exhibited  openly  to  the  world; 

whea 
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when  we  fee  Pride  itfelf  perfoaided,  making  an  adulterous  arratlge* 
ment  with  his  bride  for  tne  fyftemattc  and  unreftrained  commiflion 
of  double  adultery,  and  when  we  find  the  prcfs,  which  ought  to  be 
the  guardian  of  public  morals,  either  filent  or  worfc  than  filent  on 
the  lubjed,  while  thofe  whofe  bounden  duty  it  is  to  mark  all  vicious 
'  courfes  with  abhorrence,  fliew  encouragement  inftead  of  reprobation, 
we  cannot  but  conceive  this  moral  revolution  to  be  the  precurfor  oiF 
fome  violent  political  convuIHon  that  will  (hake  the  fair  fabric  of  the 
Britifli  monarchy  to  its  very  bafis.     The  flave  of  diflipation,  or  the 
vidim  of  folly,^can  alone  regard  with  indifference  this  fatal  tendency 
to  a  general  depravity  of  manners,  to  a  general  contempt  of  reli* 
gtous  and  moral  principle.     The  day  of  retribution  muft  come,  and 
who  will  prefome  to  fay,  that  the  people  who  feem  to  have  been 
fele£led  as  the  fcourge  of  Europe,  will  not  be  chofen  as  the  inftru- 
ments  for  infli£ling  a  dreadful  punifhment  on  the  fms  of  this  nation. 
On  the  eve  of  the  dreadful  conteft  in  which  we  are  about  to  embark, 
thefe  refle£lionS  are  at  lead  feafonable,  however  unacceptable  they 
may  prove  to  many ;  feafts  Oiould  now  give  way  to  fads,  pride  to 
bumiliation,  and  pomp  to  penitence.     That  nothing  is  fojuitable  to  a 
ftnitent  as  a  rttirtd  life  is  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  deeply  impreflcd 
on  the  minds  of  penitents  of  both  fexes.     On  the  attention  of  one 
ol  the  male  fex  we  earneftly  prefs  it ;  reminding  him,  that  if  he  per- 
fevere  in  his  efforts  to  obtrude  himfelf  on  the  notice  of  a  world,   by 
which  it  is  his  intereft  to  be  forgotten,  he  will  probably  be  noticed  in 
luch  a  way  as  will  make  him  wi/h  for  retirement  as  ilrongly  as  he 
now  courts  notoriety. 

In  conclufion,  we  recommend  this  novel  to  ouf  readefrs,  as  one 
which,  though  it  may  have  been  exceeded  by  many  in  ingenuity  and 
wit,  yields  to  none  in  good  fenfe,  judicious  obfervation,  ufeful  inftruo^ 
clon,  and  found  principle* 


GentzV  State  of  Europe  before  and  after  the  French  Revolution. 
(Concluded  from  Vol  XIV.  p.  300.; 

HAVING  followed  this  able  politician  through  two  important  ^ 
heads  of  his  Enquiry,  in  anfwer  to  the  falfe  ftatements  and 
Ibandalous  perverfions  of  the  confular  advocate.  Citizen  Hauterive^ 
We  now  proceed  to  examine. the  conclufion  of  his  argument,  in  which 
he  difculfes  the  queftion,  whether  there  exifted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution  any  public  law  in  Europe  ?  The  confideration 
of  which  leads  him,  laftly,  to  take  a  juft  and  comprehenfive  view  of 
fl^e  relative  ftate  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  at  that  period. 

*^  The  author  (Hauterive)  is  not  falisfied  with  giving  a  decided  negative 
to^his  qucftion.  He  goes  farther,  and  draws  a  gbomy  aoddeprelTing  pM- 
i^oe  of  the  focial  conltitulion  of  Europe^  in  the  lafl  ^ears  which  preceded 
kie  r«voi|Uion»    *  It  was  iiupoflibk  oot  to  obl^tvp'  (iuch  are  the  expreiSons 

he- 
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he  makes  ufe  of),  'that  there  had  long'fince  ccaled  to  exi(l  any  maxims  of 
government,  any  federal  union,  any  Hxed  poLtical  princy^ics  in  Lurope; 
that  an  imaginary  principle  of  Jtggrandizement,  in  la  l  nolhiijg  moie  thaix 
a  forcible,  unnatural,  and  dcftructive  exertion,  had  fa  cinated  alf  goven.^ 
roents;  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  involved  iri  gcncial  niilcry;  that 
bankruptcy  ftood  at  the  door  of  every  government ;  and  that  a  lingle  na- 
tion, graiping  at  the  riches  of'  a!I  the  rclf,  convtrti'd  the  misfortune  of  the 
"wh»>ie  to  its  own  excluiive  advantage :  that  the  ihme  cjules  which  produced 
the  diforganization  of  fociety  iu  France,  had  iown  kl  *'  feeds  of  political 
awarchy  throughout  tlie  whole  of  Europe;  that  thjj  law  of  nations  no  lor.ger 
exified,  except  in  appearance;  and   that  the   revolution   v\as  only  a  loud 

and  formal  annunciation  of  its  long-determined  diiTolution.*' 

•  » 

The  fallacy  of  this  monftrous  pofition  is  clearly  demonftrated  by 
Mr.  Gcntz,  in  a  mafterly  expofition  of  the  views,  refourccs,-and  fiiu- 
ation  of  the  different  potentates. 

"  I  am  convinced,^  he  fays,  "and  1  trufc  that  all  enlightened  persons 
■will  now  agree  with  me,  that  the  condition  of  Europe  in  Liie  latter  times 
preceding  me  revolution,  was  not  fo  defperate  either  in  a  Ibcial,  a  domeftic, 
or  a  federative  point  of  view,  as  to  lead  immediately  to  violcr.t  convuhions, 
«>r  to  render  fuch  convulfions  defiiable  ;  that  the  French  revolulion,  though 
facilitated,  and  in  that  fenie  prepared,  by  manv  focial  dv.d  political  dilcord- 
ances,  was  by  no  means  a  necciiary  or  unavoidable  conequcnce  of  the  ilate 
of  France,  much  lefs  of  Europe;  that  this  event,  with  all  its  dreadfalcon: 
fequences,  was  occalioned  by  ibme  obvious  errors  of  the  fofncr  French  go- 
vernmejit — was  continued  and  completed  by  the  untinier)'  zeal,  the  ill- 
advited  activity,  the  inability,  the  prefumption,  or  the  wickcdnefs  of  thof<5 
who,  in  confe(iue:ice  of  thcfe  errors,  were  intruP.cd  with  the  direction  of. 
the  public  iiftaifi; — and  was  converted  into  a  principle  of  deliruclion  for  all 
Europe  by  the  improvident  meafures  of  the  funounding  nations  ;  that,  far 
from  furthering  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  civil  and  political  fo- 
ciety, this  revolution,  oa  the  contrary,  has  interrupted  ar.d  arreiied  its  pro- 
grcis  at  a  moment  when  it  appeared  particularly  promiling;  and  that.nvheii 
confidercd  in  a  more  exldry^ve  point  of  view,  the  greiteir  and  moll  lament- 
able of  the  evils  which  accompanied  it,  was  this  :  before  the  revolution 
there  only  needed  a  few  wife  reforms  in  the  internal  con<liti»tioi.s  of  fiates, 
and  fome  happy  combinations  for  amelioratii^.g  and  confirming  the  lederal 
fyftcm,  to  have  raifed  Europe  to  a  high  degree  uf  profperitv  and  happinefs; 
'whereas  now  all  tl\e  means  of  attaining  to  this  defired  ()l)]'.*ct  muft  be  louglit 
for  amidtl  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  drawn  forth,  as  it  were,  Irom  chaos  again." 

This  IS  unqueftionably  true.  The  boafted  regeneration  of  France 
has  done  more  to  injure  the  caufc  of  real  liberty,  and  to  retard  the 
progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  in  twelve  years,  than  the  moft  dcf- 
potic  condu£l  of  the  moll  abfolnte  fovercign  could  have  done  in  half 
a  century.  In  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view  the  evils  which 
it  has  produced  arc  incalculable.  Mr.  Burke  has  been  ridiculed  by 
'his  enemies  for  having  reprefented  the  fpace  which  France  formerly 
•occupied  in  the  map  of  Europe  as  a  blank  ;  but  who  will  dare  to 
deny  that  in  the  map  of  freedom  it  is  a  pcrfcdl  blank  ;  and  had  th6 
abUify  of  the  tyrant  \^hich  rules  that  devoted  country  been  commcri- 
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furate  with  his  tuill,  all  Europe  would,  at  this  moment,  exhibit  the 
fame  mournful  appearance. 

Mr.  G.  afcribcs  the  dreadful  {l6rms  which  con  vol  fed  the  political 

«world,  at  the  clofe  of  the  i8th  century,  to  a  reftlefs  and  ill-regulate4 

fpirit  of  innovation,  arifing  out  of  encrcafed  opulence  and  extended 

Icnowledge*     His  remarks  on  the  ilate  of  Poland,  and  on  the  circum- 

ftances  which  led  to  the  erafure  of  its  name  from  the  lid  of  indepeur 

N  dent  ftates,  are  too  curious  and  important  to  be  omitted  here. 

• 

".  It  may,  perhaps,  at  the  firft  glance,  look  Tomewliat'  like  temerity,  to 
mention  the  unfortunate  kingdom  of  Folanp,  in  an  account  of  the  progrefs 
and  improvement  of  the  different  Aates  of  Euro}5e.     But  even  in  this  re- 
tarded and  neg'e^ed  country,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  had  begun,  fliortly 
before  its  dtitotution,  to  enlighten  the  Horizon.     No  eflential  improvement 
was  in, this  in/lance  pradicable  wjtiiout  a  thorough  reform  of  the  condiLu- 
tion ;  for  the  errors  in  the  conditution  were  the  real  caufes  of  the  decay 
and  weaknefs  of  the  ftate.  This  firft  .objed  had,  however,  already  occupied 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  perfons;  and  the  partition  of  1772,  with  all 
its  evil  confeqnences,  had  one  beneficial  effect  for  Poland ;  it  pointed  out, 
in  the  clearefl  and  moft  impreffive  manner,  the  neceflity  of  a  great  political 
regeneration.    The  patriotic  zeal  of  the  friends  of  a  radical  reform,  and  the 
general  conviction  of  its  neceffity,  firft  brouglit^it  forward  as  an  object  of 
public  confideration,  at  the  diet  in  I7S8.    The  refultof  this  diet  is  well 
Known  :  the  eonflkution  of  1791  was  the  prefage  of  a  happier  fortune,  (be 
beginning  of  a  new  fiate  of  exigence,  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  progrefs  of  civilisation  in  the  reft  of  Europe.     This  is  not 
the  place  to  review  the  feries  of  events,  by  which  this  conftitution  was  de- 
ftroycd  in  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  Poland  for  ever  ftruck  out  of  the 
lift  of  nations.     But  there  is  one  obfervation  which  applies  immediately  to 
my  argument,  and  will  be  fubfcribed  to  without  diiiiculty  by  every  impar* 
tial  reader  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  modern  times :  had  it  not  been  for 
the  French  revolution,  the  conftitu.tion  of  1791  would  not  have  been  de* 
^royed^  nor  the  political  independence  of  Poland  annihilated.'^ 

This  was  always  our  opinion  upon  that  fubjeA,  and  we  are  happy 
to  fee  it 'confirmed  by  fo  competent  a  judge,  and  fo  attentive  an  ob- 
ferver  as  Mr.  G.  The  partitionof  roland,  then,  may  be  added  as 
another  proof  of  the  injury  done  to  rational  freedom,  by  this  horrible 
revolution.  On  the  ilate  of  France  alfo,  previous  to  the  revolution^ 
the  author's  obfcrvations  are  equally  judicious  and  fatisfadbory, 

"  In  order  to  complete  this  review  of  the  ftate«  of  Europe,  we  muft,  in 
the  laft  place,  direct  our  attention  to  the  central  pojnt  of  the  revolution  ; 
the  country  out  of  which  its  fplendid  promifes,  and  its  dreadful  devafbitions« 
have  immediately  proceeded.  That  the  former  government  of  Francs 
was  fucb  as  ftood  in  need  of  th^  greateft  reforms ;  that  tl>e  errors  in  its  le- 
giflation,  its  admiaiftration,  and  its  domeftic  conftitution,  were  many  and 
creaf,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  difputed.  Nobody  will  attemiit  to  deaiy 
|hat  the  government  of  Lewis  the  XVth  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous 
diforganizalion.  But  was  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVI.  from  its  comiui^ncQ- 
ment  to  its  tragical  end,  a  proof  of  ibe  aftertion,  that  there  no  longer  exifted 
any  proper  principleit  of  government  in  Europe  ?  Was  it  not  rather  marked 
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ftmrngliout  by  tiie  defire  of  beneficial  reforms,  the  prevailing  cbamder  of 
tbetiuies?    Was  not  its  only  mii^fortttne  a  raifconception  of  its  itfengtb^ 
wiiicb  iank  under  the  weight  of  it^  own  undertakings  ?    Was  the' monarch 
who  placed  Tu&oot  and  Malbshbrbbs  among  the  number  of  his  minif- 
ien,  Wbo  twice  intruded  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  to  the  hands  of  NacKta; 
was  he  a  patron  of  abufes,  a  blind  follower  of  former  fyilems  ?   Was  the 
«ainra/Miy*fAf  NwTABLSs,  and  the  plan  for  which  they  were  convened^ 
the  work  of  mean,  contemptible,  oofcure,  and  common-place  politics  i^ 
Was  the  iiwrilihr,  or  rather  the  levity  with  which  this  government  confented 
io  the  aHembhng  of  the  %Sta(esy  a  proof  of  tenacious  obftinacy^  or  of  aii 
imprudent  fpirit  of  conceflion?  Was  the  edia  of  the  5tta  July  1788,  which 
^  not  only  eftablifhed  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  but  called  upon  every  hand 
tiiat could  guide  a  pen  to  employ  itfelf  in  publifhing  plans  of  general  atilitjr 
.  -—was  that  cdid  the  meafure  of  a  court  that  trembled  at  every  profpedt  ot 
innovation  ?    Was  the  decree  of  the  council  of  ilate  of  the  27  th  December 
17S8,  and  the  fpeech  of  the  miniiier  of  finance  of  the  5th  May  1789,  and 
even  the  unfortunate  declaratiot)  of  the  23d  May—were  thefe  the  produc- 
tions of  a  government  far  behind  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  its  enlightened 
fiibjeds?    Is  the  revoltttion»  in  ftiort,  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  fyftenl 
and  principles ;  ox,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  fuperfluity  and  abufe  of  them  ?'' 

Having  thus  ihewn,  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  Hmjterive,  that 
"Europe pofle/Ied,  in  every  Tcafonable  fenfc  of  th:  word,  a  federative 
cooftinition,  a  political  balance,  and  a  law^ of  nations/'  Mr.  O.  thus 
proceeds* 

"  To  explain  thefe  truths,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  d^fccnd  to  a  minute 
and  particular  analyfis  ef  the  |X)]itical  relations  exifting  at  that  period.  -  It 
is  folBcient  if  we  dwell  upon  the  leading  features  of  the  pi6tare.  The  fate. 
of  Europe  depends  upon  the  fortunes  and  political  relations  of  the  powers 
which  preponderate  in  the  general  (y  flem.  If  the  balance  be  preferved 
among  thefe  i  if  their  politicsd  exiltence^nd  internal  organization  be  fafel^ 
eftabmhed;  if,  by  their  mutual  adion  and  reaction,  they  prote^and  fecure 
the  independence  of  the  fmaller  f^atcs  (fo  much,  at  leafl,  as  the  weak  can 
be  iecure  in  a  community  with  the  flrong] ;  if  there  is  no  dangerous  pre- 
ponderance to  be  perceived,  which  threatens  to  opprefs  the  refi,  or  to  in- 
volve them  in  endlefs  war;  we  may  red  fatisfied  with  tlie  federal  c^nflitu-i 
tion  which  fulfils  thefe  moft  eflential  points/  uotwilblbnding  many  errors 
and  defers.  And  fuch  was  tlie  federal  conflitution  of  Europe  before  (hei 
Ffench  revolution.^ 

Such  indeed  was  the  federal  conflitution  of  Europe  at  that  period^ 
but  what  is  it  nowf  The  very  reverfc  of  this  ;  for  thef'c  **  b  a  dan-  . 
gerous  preponderance  to  be  perceived  which  threatens  to  opprefs  the 
refly  or  to  involve  them  in  endlefs  war.*'  Atid  v^ithotit  the  utter  de- 
fliiiAion  of  that  preponderance,  to  efFe£l  which  all  thd  powers  of 
Europe  «sr^/ to  combine^  there  will  be  neithet  j^ace  hot  fafety  foi 
any  of  than.  Mr..  G  concludes  this  head  of  his  enquiry  ^ith  si  ^ 
mtmaxj  of  the  fafis  which  he  has  proved  in  it. 

^  lir>  That^'dorlng  the  period  we  have  b^en  fneakiftg  ofi  the  politic 
fccurity  of  France  was  as  great  and  as  firmly  efUolifhed  in  every  eiRSbtiii 
pointy  m»  eottU[  be  deitod  <v  imafined :  Aat  lyr  fBC^^raphiosl iitaation,  the' 
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^gture  of  her  frontiers,  iht  magnitude  of  her  inlernal  refofurces,  and  evtii 
the  genei[\l  interefts  of  furrounding  nations,  cQmbinecl  not  jonly  to  fupport 
^hal  Cecarity,  but  to  tnfure  it  in  the  completeft  .manner, 

"  2d]y,  That  the  infhitJiice  of  France  in  the  federal  f)'ftem  of  Europe 
\va5  fully  adequate  to  her  real,  political  importance ;  liiat  it  was  diminiflied 
Unce  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  lb  mitch.only  l\a«  it  had  then  been  carried 
too  far;  and  that  it  was  owin^  to  the  temporary  errprs  of  a  weak  adminis- 
tration, not  to  any  unfavourable  cl'.ange  in  .the  balanoe  of  power,  nor  to  a 
pofitive-decrCafe  of  this  i influence  itiilf,  that  it  failed  ixi  forae  particular  in- 
itances  to  operate  with  energy  and  elfecl. 

*'  3dly,  That  France,  till  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  was 
feared  by  all  the  greater  powers;  while  her  ft  iendtliip  and  favour  were 
fought  and  cuU^vated  by  molt  of  Uie  fmallcr ;  th.U  her  relations  with  Ger- 
many were  more  liable  and  advantageou-^  than  in  any  other  period  of  mo- 
dern hiiiorv ;  thai  every  apprclienlion  Ruiha  might  occasion  was  fufiicieutly 
ccunleratHed  by  the  fituaticn  of  the  other  powers;  that  her  alUances,  her 
patronage,  or  her  policy,  enabled  her  t(J  govern,  exclulively  or  principally, 
in  ail  the  fouthe.n  iiatesof  Europe;  in  Spain,  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
in  Swiizerhind,  and  la  ConHanwinople;  and  that  the  lofs  of  influence  fuf- 
iained  by  the  partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  1772,  was  repaired  by  a  more 
folid  and  effective  connexion  with  Sweden. 

"  4thly  and  hiWy,  That  France,  confulered  as  a  maritime  ftate,  was 
more  than  onto  the  iuccefsful  rival  of  the  only  nation  flie  hadcaufe  to  fear; 
that  her  inferiority  was  never  permanent;  and  that  the  lall  naval  war  in 
this  period  was  the  moft  fucceibful  and  honourable  Hie  had  ever  waged 
againit  England." 

In  the  third  and  lad  part  of  this  fyftematic  difcuffion,  the  author 
takes  a  view  of  the  prefent  relations  between  France  ancl  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe^  in  the  ccJlirfe  of  which  he  fully  juflifies  the  Enghfli  . 
againft  the  unj'ift  charges  preferred  againft  them  by  the  fharpclefs 
pandars  of  the  French  govtrnment,  on  the  ground  of  their  commercial 
tyranny.  It  is  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  our  own  country,  though  in  " 
fuch  prejudice  we  certainly  glory,  which  prompts  us  to  afTcrt,  »that 
in  this  branch  of  his  enquiry  the  author  proves  himfelf  a  complete 
maflcr  of  his  fubjjcl,  which  he  difcuflcs  withequal  ability  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  impofTiblc,  however,  for  us  to  follow  him  through  it; 
and  we  have  lefs  reafon  to  lament  this  circumftance  as  we  are  per- 
fuacfcd  the  book  iifelf  will  be,  as  it  deferves,  generally  read.  '  The 
copious  account  which  we  have  given  of  it  fufficiently  fhews  our 
fenfe  of  its  merits  ;  and  we  fliuU  now  clofe  that  account  with  the  au- 
thor*s  concluding  remark  on  the  oije^  of  Hauterive's  publkation, 
which  is  al-fo  the  favourite  objeft  of  his  mafter. 

"  Adhering  to  hifi  falfe  premifes,  he  has  mixed  thefe  propofals  with 
others  more  doubtful  and  eqaiviK-al.  *  The  comn>ercial  cointekiotis  of  na- 
tions are  to  be  founded  upon  better  regulations;'  *  Their  rights  aud-  obli- 
gations are  to  be  defined  by  better  treaties.'  Wjierein  thole  better  trea- 
ties and  wifer  combinations  are  to  conlift,  remains  totally  unexplained ;  but 
tbe  fecret  aim  and  true  charader  of  hi<(  propofals  are  betrayed,  not  only  by 
numerous  expreffions  in  various  parts -rtfhiit  work,  and  tlte  general  tendency  - 
of  his  politics,  bu(«byJii^ej(|>lanatioli  oiy^hat  •4i^-him{^*-cail'»^  the  mefh 
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hnporiftnt  article^  which  is  an  undefined  recommendatron  of  a  neV  poll* 
•  tkial  iyiiem  of  commercial  relalions.  He  thinks  nolhing  more  is  requilite 
than  a  •  lingte  ray  of  light,  to  (ho\y  to  a  few  princes  and  their  minifleM,. 
the  real  cauies  01  their  pohtical  and  commercial  dependance,  and  the  true 
principle  of  their  deliverance;'  and  he  adds,  '  The  prefent  ftaie  of  things 
might  be  immediateljj  changed  by  the.  enurgy  of  one  great  povrer,  and, 
that  power  is  France.' 

*•  From  thefe  declarations,  it  is  evident  he  did  n (51  expecl  the  iinprove^i- 
men t,  of  European  indaitry,  the  deliverance  ofcomnK^rce,  the  proipo;ity^ 
and  indepcndeuce  of  all  nations,  either  entirely  or  priacipallv  Iruin  the 
reformation  of  interior  admlniflratipns,.  tlie  freedom  of  trade,  the  hnj.. rove* 
TOent  of  domefiic  polity,  or  the  uirdum  of  governments.  Suth  ti.uly  be- 
neficial cauies  operate  llowjy,  and  in  regular  progrellion."  The  mere  re- 
'iblulionof  a  few  princes,  or  the  energy  of  a  fMig!e  power,  rfiay  ^nftantly 
alter  thecourfe  of  tbtngs,  and  change  the  nature  of  all  relations.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  looks  to  liniple,  bod,  and  decifive  political  in caf  11  res,  for 
what  be  calls  the  deliverance  of  Europe;  and  that  he  leeks  to  exalt  France, 
and  Europe  eventually  with  Trance,  by  v^eakening  or  deliroying  the  foun- 
dation of  Britain's  greatnels,  by  means  of  "certain  combinatjujis,  which  he 
conceals  for  the  prefent,  though  they  are  eahl^  dilcovered.  His  lIivuuTiie 
object  therefore  is,  the  immediate  degradation  of  England;  whicii,,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  principles  abi^vc  explained,  is  fallicierit  to  warrant  his  cuncUiin- 
f»tion." 


Regeneration  flated  and  explained  aitording  to  Scripture  \nd  Athiquitiy 
in  a  Difcourfe  on  Titus  id.  4,  5,  o!  By*DunielVVatt;r!and.j'l):J3^ 
late  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  IVJajefl^y.  A  new  .j^ditioh,-  Hi- 
vingtons.     b'va.     Fp.  61.     is.  ^d.    J^^oi,  ,\ 

WE  have  to  apologize  to'Oijr  rea'ders  for  having  fa  long*  delay (*cf 
to  announce  to  them,  the  republicatKon'  of  this  admirarf/f^ 
dilcourfe,  to  the  perufal  of  which  \ye  nrc  pcrfuaded  thie  n^me  of  Wa- 
terland  will  be  fo  powerful  an  inducement,  tha:  our^  rccommcndatiim* 
Will  be  fupcrfluous  ;  "  ics  title," 'as  thp  editors  rerpark,  ''  will  filiH-" 
ciently  account  for  its  revival  ;"  for,  to  adopt  their  language^  '*  Iic-» 
geaeracion  is  a  hard  word,  and  a  very  fcriou^  thing;  and  is  now  barw 
died  about,  rathtr  indecently,  ,by  many  who  neither  knowwhat  they  fay 
nor  wj^reof  they  qfprm.^'  .  We  take  leave,  however,  to  remark,  that 
the  ftron^eft  expreffion  which  lanjiuajre  can  furnifh  fliould  be  fubftir 
tuted  in  the  place  o\  this  very  mouerate  one  here  ufed,  to  character- 
ize the- indecency  complained  of,  an  indecency,  hovv',  alas  !  not  con- 
fined to  the- conventicle,  but  tolerated,  nay  encouraged^  withfn  the 
church,  having  been  of  late,  in  too  niany  inftances,  rewarded  with 
preferment.*  We  think  the  prey's,  thcicfore,  has  fcarcely  ever  pro- 
duced 


*■•? 


•  We  allude'to  the  circumftiiiue  of  Mr,  Qveflon  having  bten  prefentcd. 
.by  die  Lord  Hfgh  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain^j  ^o  two  livings  in  York,  at 

K  3      *  the 
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^uccd  t  more  feafonable  publication  than  that  nopr  before  us/ 
The  plan   purfued  by  the  author,  ia  fre^Ui^g  qf  this  impoitwt  fub-« 
jcct,  is  thfia  laid  down  by  bimfelfr 

f  1ft.  To  explain  the  nanus  and  notion  o( '  rfgeneratm'^  (hewipgwhat  it 
h»  and  what  it  contains;  as  alfo  what  popcerQ  i(  ha$  with  phri^an  bap- 
tfifm/  cal}ed  the  '  laver^  or  fountain  ef  it.  \ 

*'  2dly.  To  confider  what  the  '  rtnewing*  mentioned  in  the  te^t,  means ; 
and  how  it  differs  from  or  agrees  with  f  regeneration^  and  what  connedlioq 
both  of  thep  have  with  bajttUm  hf  re«  and  with  sahafim  hereafter* 

*'  3dly.  Tp  draw  fpme  proper  irfaences  from  the  whole,  for  preventing 
Dttftakes  in  thefe  high  matters^  and  for  ouf  better  improvement  in  Clyjftian 
l^wledge  and  prai^ice.^' 

\t  wiU  ^t  once  be  perpeived  how  very  cpmprebenfive  is  our  au« 
ihor's  defign,  and  how  very  perfpicuous  is  his  arrangement.  The 
JEime  perfpicuity  prevails  throughoi^t,  and  much  as  he^  proinifes,  his 
perforniance  exceeds  the  expectation  raifedj  he  feems  to  have  con- 
templated hi^  fubjed  in  every  poflible  light  in  which  it  could  l>e 
placed,  and  not  only  fqpports  his  own  hypothefi^  with  great  ftrength 
and  variety  of  reafohing,  but  obviateS|  as  he  proceeds,  every  ob* 
|ls6^ioa  likely  to  be  urged  againft  it. 

Thu9  he  accounts  for  the  ijitro(|u£t|on  of  the  tcfm  regeneiatipa 
info  thp  Gofpel. 

**  T^^epame  or  notion  probably  was  not  altogi&ther  qtw  in  .our  Lord's 
tune:  for  the/rruf  had  been  ufed  to  adn^it converts  from  heathenifm  inMi 
the  Jewflh  chUiCh  by  a  lapt'um  of  their  9wn»  ^d  tbey  called  the  admiffiovi 
pr  reception  of  fuch  converts,  by  the  nam^  ofregeneration^  as  it  was  fomf- 
vvhat  lia.e  the  bringing  them  into  i^  new  toorU,     Si^ch  fir^seiyta  were  confi- 

iered  as  dend  to  their  former  flate  of  darknefs,  and  httn  anew  to  Xif^U  li<* 
ertVy  ^^JP*  ivilcges  among  the  children  of  Israd^  and  within  the  church 
ofQod.  jde' figure  was  eafy,*  natural  and  affedling,  and  therefor^  our 
Lord  was  "pleafed  in  his  conference  with  Ni(X>dem^s  to  adopt  the  fame 
kind  of  language^  applj^ing  \i  to  the  cafe  of  admitting  converts  both  froox 
tud^km  ana  paganism  into  Chriilianity ;  transferring  and  fanflifying  the 
ritCj  the  figure,  and  the  name,  to  higher  and  nobler,  but  ftili  similar^  pur^ 
pofes.  Indeed  he  improved  the  notion  by  the  addition  of  the  sjiirit,  arid  he 
Enlarged  the  ufe  of  the  rite,  by  ordering  that  fvery  ong»  every  convert  to 
phriltianity,  ihould  be  bapttfed.'^ 

The  origin  of  the  terin  is-here  very  clearly  traced  out,  and,  in  the 
fumming  Mp  of  the  iirft  head  pf  the  difcourfe,  its  import  is  thus  up 
lefs  fatis7a£torUy  ftated. 

"  RegeneraiioH  cmhlete  /lands  in  twp  things^  which  are,  as  it  were,  iCf 
two  imegtal  parts;  ihe^rant  made  over  to  the  perfon,  and  the  recejitiom  of 


the  requeft  of  Mr.  JFiHetforce  !!!  On  this  fubjed,  however,  we  mean  t^ 
addrefs  a  letter  tohi^  lordlhip  fullj  expreilivc^of  our  fentiments  of  an  ad. 
Which  we  calinot  but  confider  as  an  aCl  of  ecclefiaftical  fuicide. 
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tHa!  grant.    The   grant  once  made  ^0»///ffir^j  always  tbe  fame ;  but  the  re- 
ception may  vary,  becaufe  it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  recipient.'^ 

We  beg  to  recommend  this  extract  to  very  particular  attention,  ^ 
it  diflbives  thac  fpell  6f  oUr  modern  puritans  by  which  they  fafcinate 
fo  many  into  thofe  ftrong  deluiions  Which  their  cunning  crsftiAefs 
hath  contrived,  and  fo  inebriate  them  with  fpiritual  pride,  that  it  ift 
almoft  hopeleis  to  attempt  to  iipcover  them  fcom  their  ftate  Of  int6xr« 
cation* 

The  diftin^oa  between  regjsaeratioiDAd  renovation^  ^'thewafii- 
ing  of  regeneration,  and  the  reoewingofthe  Holy  Ghoft,"  is,  in  the 
next  place,  admirably  laid  dpwa  by  this  perfpicuotts  md  moftaccu* 
rate  divine^  who  has  illuftrated  this  part  of  his  iiibje£l,  in  particular, 
in  a  more  ('atisfa£lory  manner,  than  any  other  writer  we  hftve  met 
with.    Thefe  terms  are  frequently,^  nay,  almoft  ailways,  confounded^- 
by  thole  who  contend  for  the  inefficacy  of  the  facrament  of  baptifm^ 
and  the  necefiity  of  a  converfion^  after  baptifm,  from  %  ftate  of  na« 
ture  to  a  ftate  of  gf;ace»    With  tbem^  legeiveratioo^and  renovation  vl^ 
pear  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing*  and,  coofequently,  all  thofe  paf*^ 
iages  in  Holy  Writ,  which  fpeajc  of  the  oecemty  of  being  renewed, 
transfonned,  and  the  like,  they  feem  to  confider  as  ftridtly  fymtltym^ns 
with  being  born  of  the  fpirit,  &c. ;  whereas.  Or.  W.  clejrly  fho^s,- 
that  the  term  regeneration  relates  exelufively  to  kaptifm^  being  tx^ 
preffive  "  of  the  fpiritual  Jlate^  confidered  at  btrge^*  wherein  we  are 
placed  by  baptifm;  while  renovation  denotes  either  the  fubfequenf 
Tinewai  of  the  inner  man,  when  decayed  by  adual  fin^  orelfe  the' 
««  capacity  and' qualification  in  adults  who  are  yet  unbapti^ed,  for 
receiving  regeneration  by  baptifm/'    Accordingly  it  is  remarked,  thit* 
*'  though  we  find  no  fcrjpc^re  exhortations  made  to  Chriftians  (fdr 
Nicodemus  was  a  Jew)  to  become  rtgtnerattd^  yet  we  meet  with'  fe« 
veral  exhortations  to  them  to  be  ^igain  and  again  rmewed  "     This  iV 
further  fliewn  to  be  dodrine  entirely  ponformabie  with  the  languagb^ 
of  the  Church,  of  England,   in  whofe  Liturgy  we  pray^  **  that  w?, 
being  regenerate^  and  msde  God's  children  by  adoption  and  gracct 
may  daily  be  renewed  by  his  Holy  Spirit/'     Nothing  can  more  clears, 
ly  mew  that  thefe  are  terms  of  perfedly  dt(lin£l  iignification  accord- 
ing tdthe  ufage  of  Scripture  and  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church;  and  that 
regeneration  has  reference  foleiy  to  the  work  of  the  fpirit  in  baptifn^, 
while  renovation  refers  to  the  work  of  the  fame  fpirit,  tubfequent  01^ 
preparatory   to  that   holy  facrament,  by  which  alone  man  is  born 
again  and  maiie  an  heir  of  evetlafting  falvation.     Many  other  diftinc-' 
tions  are  pointed  out  between  thefe  two  words,  upon  a  rioht  under^ 
ftanding  of  which  confiderably  depends  a  clear  apprehenfion  of  th6 
nature  of  the  baptifmal  covenant.     Our  author  fets  it,  however,  in 
the  cleareft  light,  by  applying  his  remarks   to  four   fpectal  cafes.— « 
*'  I.  The  cafe  of  ^rtff(;/f  perfons  coming  to  baprifm  in  their  iniegrityi 
and  fo  continuing  afterwards,     2.  The  cafe  of  infants  brought   in 
iheir  innocency^  and  ^  leading  the  reft  of  their  lives  according  to  that 


\ 
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beclnning.'  ^.  The  cafe  of  fuch  grown  perfons  or  infants. fo  bap?. 
tized,  but  falling  ofF  afterwards.  4.  The  cafe  of  grown  perfon^ 
coming  to  baptifm  in  hypcc'rify  or  impcniiency  \  but  repenting  after- 
wards and  turning  to  God." — From  all  thele  it  appears,  that  faith 
a.nd  repentance  (u*hich  conftirutc  renovation)  do  not  regenerate  niea 
without  baptifm\  that  baptifm  aione  regenerates  once  for  all,  fo  that 
V  a  perfon  once  favingly  regenerated,  and  afterwards  loling  all  the 
falfttary  ufe  of  it,  will  not  want  to  be  regenerated  again,  or  born  anew, 
hut  to  \it  reformed on\y'^**  and,  in  fliorr,  that  "  perfedl:  regeneration 
is  to  the.  fpiritual  life,  .what  perfeSf  hialth  is  to  the  natural \  and  the 
ruoveries  of  the  fpiritual.  health,  time  after  time;  are  not  a  new  rege- 
neration, but  4  reftoring.  or  improving  of  the  olJJ* 

This  Icarnpd  and* (bund  expofitor  of  God- s  word  then  proceeds  to 
bis  propofed  inference  froor  the  two  preceding  heads  of  his  difcourfe  5 
applying  them  in  a  mod  edifying  ahfd  impreflive  manner,  by  way  of 
antidote  to  the  prcvailing'crrors  of  cnthufiaUs,  upon  thefe  favourite 
topics  of  their  crude*  and  fsmciful  declamation.     He  notices  the  mi f- 
takes  **  arifmg  (ram  the   mifiiHefpreting  fome  texts,  (as  John  iii.  5/ 
and  alfpTit.  iii.  j.)  vWiich  plainly  import  a  water-baptifm^  of  an  inward 
baptifm  of  the  ^/>3/ only ;  whence,  by«fegrees,  outward  hz^t\[m  came 
to  be  ihrown  out  of  the  idea  of  regeneration ^     He  thus  cenfures  alfo 
a  very  common, -though  improper  and  mifchicvous^  praftice,  *•  telling 
the  common  people,    that  they   ought  now  to  be  regenerated,  which 
few  will  rightly  underftand,  inftead  of  telling  them  plainly,  that  th^y 
ought,  wjih  the  help  of  God's  ^race,  fpeedily  to  repent  and  amend, 
(which-  is  all, the  meanrng,  if  it  has  any  good  meaning)  is  giving  them 
only  a  4c/'i  Icflbn,  inftead  of  a  J/^r  one,  and  thrawing  mifts  before 
tJwir  eyes    in  a   010ft   momentous   article  nearly  affeiSting  Chriftian 
P^ffiice,  and  th^: fpiritual  life."     'Again;  he  noftices  the   danger  of 
fpir.tual  pride,  andnhe  manner  in  which  it  too  readily  infinuates  it- 
i<\\   into   the  minds  of  even    wc!l-ti:fpofed    perfons.     *'  If  none  but 
hypocrites  or  ill-defigmng  men  were  to   be  drawn   into  this   fnare,  the 
temp^^tion  would  be  coarjely  laid,  and  be  che  lefs  ^apt  to  deceive  :   birt 
the  well- meaning  prctcudcrs    to  the  fpirit^  who  throuj^h  a  fecret  un- 
perceived  f elf' flattery,  or   a  complexional   melancholy,  firft   deceive 
tbemfelvfs^  they  are,  .e^f  all  men,   (he  fitted  to  deceive  others^     As  a 
caution.againft  being  mifled  by  any  »(tippofed  impulfe  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  lays  .down   a»  plain   rule  fdr  judging   **  whether  it  comes 
irom  Satan,    (if  if  be  tcMy  jfiiperrJstural)  6r'from   the  Spirit  of  God, 
If  God  in  thejoul  (as  fome  term   it)  commands  any  thing  contrary  to 
God  in  the  Bible;  as,   for  inftance,  to  be  difobedient  to  lawful  fupc- 
riors  in  things  good  and  lawful,  to  break  comely  order  and  regular^ 
ity,'^  iic.  &c.  ''then  may  we  be  affarcd,  that  it   is  not  the  God  of 
heaven  that  does  it,'  but  the  God  of  this  world^  (if  any)  which  fome- 
times  blinas  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  leji  the  glorious  gofpel  of 
Chrtji  {the  fwereign  rule  of  Chrillian  faith   and  condu61)  Jhculd  Jfyine 
ftpon  them.''     One  more  remark  only  vfe  (hall  quote,  of  the  fame  ex- 
'♦      ■  ...  .  .  -         ^ellenj 
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cfUant  tendency,  and  which  well  deserves  to  b^:. attended  to.by  many 
of  the  prefumptuous,railers  of  ihe  prefentday.  **•  He  that  is  ied]oy* 
the  fplrit,  and  walks  by  th^  writ  ten  rules  of  the  fpirit,  he,^and-he 
only,  can  upon  fure  grounds  fay,  that  hchasthefpirit.  And  when' 
he  can  fay  it,  let  him  fay  it  to  himjelf^  and  to  God  (whom  he -ought 
to  thank  for  fo  ineftimabie  a  ble/Iing);  and  let  him  not  raihly  boaft 
of  it  before  the  world,  jior  cenfonoufly  judge  or  dej^tfe  others ;  for 
that  would  be  Aixt&Xj  copying  alter  the  proud  Pharijeey  and  would 
infallibly  ^r/^77rA  fi&^^0;r/7/'' 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  fo  much  beyond  the  ufual 
length  of  reviewing  a  (ingle  fermon,  that  we  muft  forbear  indulging 
ourfelves  with  further  extracts.  But  it  were  an  ixijuftice  to  this  emi- 
nently ufeful  performance,  npt  to  notice  the- very  copious  and  learned 
references^  which  it  contains,  to  ancient  and  modern  authors  of  the 
moft  deferved  reputation.  The  ftudent  in  theology  who  fliall  purfue 
the  courfe  of  reading  h^re  painted  out  to  him,  will  find  his  labours 
amply  rewarded,  by  the  rich  'ilores  of  piety  and  wifdom  that  will  be 
laid  open  to  his  view;  and  he  can  hardly  fail  of  being  completely 
amned  againft  the  errors  of  the  times,  which  are  indeed  fo  often 
blended  with  truth,  or  veiled  under  the  molt  infidious  fophiftry,  that 
it  requires  no  common  degree  of  learning,  folidity,.a/id' penetration, 
to  be  able  to  difcern  and  expofe  their  fallacy. 

Upon    thefe  grounds,  we  efteen)  ourfelves  greatly  obliged  to  the 
editors,  for  their  judicious  and  feafonable  republication  d  this   maf- 
terly  performance;  and  we  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  pj^Qbability,  through| 
the  fame  channel,  of  other  tra^^vls  of  fimilar  merit  and  Cflvlency  being) 
ihortly  reprinted. 


»     V/ 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED.. ,...;  ■ 

Tie  Saibes  of  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis,  translated  info  Effgli:h  Verse^     By  Wm;' 
Gifford,  Eiq.     Quarto.     Pf .  486'.     Nicol.    .1802,  i    . 

CANONS  OF  Candid  Criticism^ — If  }0u  have  a  mind^  to  depre- 
ciate a  work  of  acknowledged  excellence  out  of  pique  l6  (he  au- 
thor, either  becaafe  hels  a  friend  to  fecial  order  and  legal  government, 
or  bccaufe  he  has  dared  to  chaftife  a  man  whofe  ever);  word  is  a  libel, 
ami  ev^ry  action  a  crime,  the  following  rules  are  recommended,  as  the 
mofl  efficacious  means  to  accomplifli  the  defign. 

Firsit  bedow  every  general  abufe  poffible  on  the  condu6^  of  the  work, 
and  of  the  charader  and  perfon  of  the  author ;  feafoned  with  a  plentiful 
iprinklin^ij  of  the  grofleft  epithets  the  Englilh  language  affords. 

Secondly,  b;y  way  of  fliewiijg  your  candour,  feleci  Tome  quotations  which 
you  fay  have  merit,  though  among  the  numerous  faults  of  the  work  they  are 

Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vafia  ; 
but  be  fure  they  are  (bme  of  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  poem  :  by  which  you 
^•ill  fliew  how  ready  you  are  to  praife,  and  how  deferving  a  poem  muft 
JjMp  of  ^enfure,  when  fuch  are  the  only  parts  which  fo  much  candour  can 
**    '  "  '.  ■'         ,  *  find 
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Imd  worthy  of  approtxz^nt  and  if  in  thefe  quot^itions  there  Aoald  happen 
to  be  whait  me,  oc  what  you  imagini&  to  ^;  incorred  rhymen^  or  colloquial 
pttfafeS)  point  them  out  to  yoar  readers  b)*  printing  them  in  Ifalicks. 
'  Thrdfy,  iearch  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx  for  all  the  paffagos,  many  of  which  1 
xnaft  occur  in  a  work  of  fuch  iengih>  and  which  it  ia  beyond  the  power  of 
la&man  genius  and  human  diligence  to  avoid ;  bring  them  ail  together  be- 
lore  the  reader,  and  allure  him  they  are  fair  and  juit  fpecimens  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  (he  whole.'  f 

AnAfmrthfy,  if  the  author  throughout  his  whole  body  of  notes  has  (liown 
»  real  regard  for  rational  liberty,  and  an  abhorrence  for  Che  tyranny  of  tbofe 
nionfters  who  wore  the  Roman  purple,  do  not  call  him  a  republican  or  a 
democrat,  for  that  would  be  confiderod  as  a  high  panegyrick  by  the  gene- 
)«iity  of  your  readers,  but  boldly  alfert  at  once,  without  producing  any 
proof,  that  he  is  a  hireling  of  government,  and  a  friend  to  delpotifin,  which 
,are  of  courfe  fynonimous  terms. 

All  thefe  modes  are  exemphfied  in  the  critique  on  Gtfibrd's  Juvenal,  in 
the  Critical  Review.  The  Reviewer  has  not  felefled  >one  pa(&ge  of  ex* 
cellence ;  and  in  thofe  palTages  he  does  cite  as  fuch,  he  points  eut  in  Ita« 
licks  what  he  conceives  tp  be  vulgar  expreflion,  and  (following  tbe  fchool 
of  Gilbert  Wakefield  in  correct  rhymes)  never  recullecling  that  Juvenal, 
though  very  fpiritedand  often  fublime,  is  himfelf  a  coarfe  writer,  and  does 
not  affed  elegance  of  expreflion  ;  and  that  tliere  is  not  one  rhyme  objected- 
to  which  may  not  be  found  in  Pope,  who  certainly  carried  the  verfification 
of  the  Englilh  language  to  the  greatefl  extent  of  refinement  it  could  bear. 
Without  weakening  its  energy  and  loading  it  with  tlie  fl^ackles  which  have 
degraded  the  vcrle  of  France  from  the  rank  of  poetry ;  and  whom  even 
atiha  critic  allows,  in  his  concluding  fentenct;,  to  be  **  a  didinguiAied  maf« 
t^  of  the  BriiMi  lyre.'' 

The  reviewer  is  very  witty  on  Mr.  GifFord  in  this  paflTage,  *'  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  follows  preceding  tranflators'*  (every  one,  by  the  way,  murt  follow  thofe 
who  precede  themj  "  principally  in  faults.  We  exemplify  by  an  amuftng 
fpecimen; 

"  Leduf  erat  Codro  Procula  miror.       Juv.  iii.  203. 
,  «♦  Juvenal  remarks  only  that  '  the  bed  of  Codrus  was  too  fhort  for  Wocula.' 
This  tranllator,  imitating  HoJyday,  meafures  the  lady  alfo,  and  adds  that 
Codrus  had  no  other  bed*: 

*'  Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  and  that  too  Atort 
*'  For  his  (liort  wife. 
"  Dry  den  is  flill  more  delicately  fportive  j 

"    -       «f  Cpdrus  had  but  one  bed, — fo  Hiort  to  boot,    / 
'     f  That  his  fliort  wife's  fliort  legs  hung  dangling  out.'* 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Giffbrd  here  has  exadly  given  the  fenfc 
pf  Juvenal  withqut  running  into  the  Jelicate  fportivenefs  of  Dryden.  The 
paliage  might  be  a  good  jcJke  to  contemporaries,  who  knew  the  fize  of  Pro- 
cula, but  required  explanation  to  us ;  and  to  make  the  fenfe  of  a  tranilation 
kepend  on  reference  to  a  note  is  like  the  fign  painter  who  was  obliged  to 
write  u!?der  his  figure  "this  is  the  red  lion,"  to  explain  what  it  was  meant 
to  reprefent.     The  one  bed  is  plainly  implied  in  the  original. 

Let  us  take  a  while  a  more  pleafing  talk,  and  quote  fome  of  thofe  paf- 
fages  which  give  this  tranUation  the  merited  epithet  of  excellent. 

Can  any  lines  be  more  fpirited  and  yet  more  faithful  to  the  original,  than 

thefe  in  tlie  tenth  fat  ire. 

"  The 


GiSotd's  JttVifial.'  $f 

••  The  fpoiU  of  War ;  the  trunk  in  triumpl^  pbced* 
And  with  the  gleanings  of  the  battle  graced, 
Crufh'd  helms,  and  batteiM'  fhields ;  and  llreaniers  bom# 
Trom  vanquiQi'd  fleets,  and  beams  from  charioU  ^orii| 
And  captives  ranged  around  in  mournful  (late. 
Are  priss'd  as  bleflings  fcarcely  known  to  fate; 
Ftr'd  with  the  love  of  thefe,  what  countlefs  fwarras, 
^rhmua,  Romans,  Greeks,  have  ralh'd  to  arm8> 
All  danger  flighted,  and  all  toil  defied. 
And  madly  conquered,  or  as  madlj  diec) ! 
So  much  toe  raging  thirft  of  &me  exceeds 
The  genaro«u  warmth  which  prompts  to  worthy  de^j    . 
That  none  oonfefs  fiur  Virtnes  genuine  power. 
Or  yr^o  her  to  their  breaft, .  withoat  a  dower. 
Vet  has  this  wild  ^efire,  in  other  days, 
Xhis  bouodleffl  «Evertce  of  ft  few  for  pr^fe^ 
This  frantic  r«^  for  names  to  grace  a  tomb* 
Involved  their  coantcy  in  one  general  doom ; 
Vainittge!  the  roots  of  tiie  wild  fig-tree  rif^e^ 
Strike  through  t^  marble,  and-^their  loemory  dies  ; 
For,  like  their  moulder^. tenants,  tombs  decay. 
And  with  the  daft  they  lade»  are  fwept  away. 
<0r  liian  this  concluding  palfage  of  the  fame  iedtion :  ^ 

**  O  Thou,  who  fee'ft  the  wants  of  human  kind. 
Grant  me  all  health  of  body,  health  of  mind; 
A  foul  prepared  to  meet  the  firowos  of  fatOj 
And  look  undaunted  on  a  future  (late; 
That  reckons  death  a  bldBing^  yet  can  beaf 
Exigence  nobly,  with  its  we^nt  of  care  ; 
That  anger  and  defire  alike  reflflMns, 
And  counts  Alcides'  toils  a|)d  (cruel  pains^ 
Superior  to  the  feafts,  th^  wanton  i{K>rt, 
And  morbid  (Mlnefs  ofth^Alfyrian  court* 

"  This,  |thoa  tu  givf  thyfeif  may'ft  well  fdlice:-^ 
The  only  path  to  p^ace  through  virtue  lies. 
Q  Fortune,  Fortune  Tail  thy  boalied  powers 
Would  ihrink  to  nothing,  were  but  prudence  bars: 
But  man,  fbiid  mani  eiuiltt  thee  to  the  fpheres. 
And  cbthes  thee  in  the  attributes  he  fears  V* 
We  have  fended  ^lieie  examples  from  the  tenth  Satire,. becaufe  an  in- 
vidioos  Qompiiu'ilbn  is  drawn  bv  the  reviewer  between  the  imitation  of 
Johnfon  and  the  tnmflation  of  G'ifford. 

In  the  third  Satire  this  fplendidly  fevere  paffage  in  the  original, 

f  Da  teftem  Romae — 

ridicuk>s  homines  facif- Sat.  III.  V.  137 — 153, 

thus  admirably  tranflated  by  Gifford,  is,   except  the  cqncluding  fcntencei 
totally  omitted  by  Johnfon.  .  ' 

'*  Produce  at  Rome  your  witnefs ;  let  him  boaft 
The  fandity  of  C  ybele^s  fam'd  hoft. 
Of  Ntima,  or  of  liim  whofe  SKal  divine 
Sn^fi'j  pale  Minerva  from  her  blazing  flirine ; 
M-   L  ^  explore  his  wealth  the  judges  hafte. 
«.«  hpnoor,  and  l^is  honefty,  the  laft— 

f  What 


(d^  REVIEWERS   REVIEWEP. 

*  What  does  his  table  cofl;  him;  can  you  guefs? 

*  What  fervants,  what  demefnes  does  he  poirds?* 
Thete  weighty  matters  known,  his  faith  they  rate. 
And'  fquare  his  probity  to  his  eftate. 

Tiie  poor  may  fwear  by  all  the  Imm(»rtal  Powers, 
By  the  great  Samothracian  gods,  and  ours, 
^  Their  oaths  are  Talfe,  they  cry;  the  knaves  defpife 
Almighty  juflice,  and  contemn  the  ikies; 
Almighty  juftice  knows  they  lie  for  bread. 
And  bids  its  thunders  (pare  each  venial  head! — 
Add,  that  the  wretch  k  ftill  the  theme  of  Icorri, 
If  the  foil*d  v.eft  be  rent,  or  over-wghi, 
If  the  bare  foot  through  the'bnrftfhoe  appcnr,"  '' 
Or  the  coarfe  botch  betray  Ibme •recent  Icar. 
O  Poverty!  thy  thousand  ills  comBlnVf, 
Sink  not  fo  deep*mto^  the  gcneicms  tnind;     '  ' 
As  the  contempt  and-laugMer  bf  m'afjkind.*'^'"'''  '' 


} 


Wc  have  already  mentioned  ^tr.  G\  Wakefield's  -fastidious  crlticlfra  on 
llje  rhyme's  of  Pope:  and  thronghVrat  hrs  noles  xm  trope's  Homer  he  is  la- 
viih  of  cenfure  on  thi«  fplendid  workl  '  To  candour  that  gcntlLMnan  has 
(or  rather  had)  no  pretehfion.     In  'hU  ge^rtera!  t)bf'crva\ions  on  Homer  and 


bis  tranllator,  prefixed  to  the  OdyfTov',  he  impiih?^  every  fault  to  Pope  th^t 
a  tranflator  can  poUibly-  be  guiltr  of.     But  )6i  In^  concluding  confeliion  is 
io  different  from  the  tkifk  and  rooted  maiipnity  bf  this  anonymous  critic, 
that  we  think   we  cann<;4  end  this  article  better  tirin  by  an  intertion  of  it. 
•*  I  muft  advertife  the  reader  that  to  MK/licc  tm perfections'  was  more  con- 
fonantto  my  duty  than  I©'' expatiate  on  excellence.     The  nnmbcrlcrs  ele- 
gancies of  Pope's  lianllalioli-^'olild  in  this  cale  have  reduced  me  to  the  ne^ 
celfity  of  perpetual  exclamation  only  with  no  great  deference  to  the  tafie 
and  iagacity  of  the  reader*:  Pulthr^V'ben^/rcc^e  !    mufl  have  been  the  wea- 
lifome  and  monllrous  burthen  ofevefy  pat'arraph.     The  gay  profaflon  of 
poetic  (lowers  through  this  Paradfre  of  5he  MuTes,  beams  with' a  Woom  of 
beauty  and  breathes  with  agnle'oF  fragrarrce  which  mu.'[  create  vibrations 
of  plealure  on  (he  dull  fenforium-even  of  the  moft'inanimat/fe  obfcrver,  and 
■will  charm  the  more  d^el^cale  fen*atic>6s  of  fvmpathctic' fouh  with  inex- 
prellible  and  cteri>al  rapture.'-  -*'"    i '     '      " 
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A  Letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Davisor^,  ITorsieJ  S/iuwer,  jfrnohf.     By  Mr.  Alexander 

Poxcroff,  Attorney  at  Law,  Nottingham  ;  with  the  Reply  of  the  former 

thereto.    '8vo.  Pp.  31.     Nottingham  printed ;  Jordan,  London.    iS03. 
jf  Postscript  to  Thoughts  on  the  late  General  Election,  as  dt?nonstrative  of  the  Pro* 

gress  of  Jacobinism,  ^Svo.     Pp.  27.  '  Rivingtoi^s.      1803. 

WE  have  claffed   tliefe  three  publications  together   (in  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared)  becaule  they  relate  to-the  fame  fubjefl,  and 
the  fame  arguments  will  apply  to  them  all.     And  we  have  placed  them  in 

*         '  this 


•Cartwri^ht*5  Lttltr  to  the  EleJfofs  of  Jstoitingham^  l^c.  6f 

ibis  department  of  our  vvnrk,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  condii6l  of  the  Montify 
Rfvincers  in  its  proper  light ;  fince  thefe  gentlemen,  whom  for  fome  time 
.palt  we  have  purpot'ely  forborne  to  notice,  feeni  once  more  difpofed  to 
throw  offthemalk,  and  openly  to  avow  their  rq^l  principles  and  Icnti- 
ments,  which,  for  a  time,  we  made  it  t,heir  ip.lcrelV  Id  conceal. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Davifoi/s  former  pamphlets,*  we  proved,  from  his 
own  words,,  that  this  fpimier  of  vvorfied,  vwho  prc^daimed  himfclf  to  be  a 
ftaunch  whig,  would,  had  he  lived  in  tr.e  days  of  our  firfl  Charles,  and 
had  acted  coniillently  with  his  principles,  have  been  a  rebel  and  zregicitk* 
That  he  and  all  his  Not,tingham  worthies  who  alibciated  in  the  fame  caufe, 
are  true  wJtigs,  wq  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  fince  the  fad  has  fince  been 
declared,  in  the  Houfe  oi  Commons,  by  their  champion  Mr.  Fox,  who  U 
a  wliig  himfelf ;  and  afterwards  by  the  diiTenting  conduclors  of  the  Month- 
ly Review,  who  allure  their  readers,  that  "  Mr.  Davifon  is  a  manly,  clear- 
headed whig."t  Thus,  what  we  have  faid  of  Mr.  Davifou,  clearly  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  body  of  mpdcrn  vvhigs,  who,  thinking,  or  profelfing  to 
think,  that  Charles  the  Firfl  was  a  tyrant  who,  by  his  tyranny,  \\,x$,  justly 
brought  to  the  block,  are  evidently  to  be  confidercd  in  the  fame  light. — 
We  have  now  the  .creed  of  modern  whiggifm  explained,  and  happv  are* 
we  that  tlie  worthy  gentlemen  have  fpokcn  out  upon  the  fubjecl.  Before 
then,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  three  pamplil  ts  before  us,  we  will  jult 
contra/l  the  fenliraents  of  thefe  illuHrious  whig-^  with  Uiofeof  all  true  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  a>i  cxj)!3i;^ed  \\\  l\w  Litiirgy  of  Ihat  Chiircii. 

Home  Tookf,  the  bolbm  f:  lend  of  Sir  Friincls  B:ir<L:t,  tiie  gentleman  who 
would  go  no  farther  on   the  road  to  Windfor,  on  o.  /latriotic  exv.\\\6,  than 
Hottftflffw,  probably  becaufe  the  Heath  beyond  exhibits  a  moil  uncomfort- 
able w^'wrw/o  wor/  for  patriots  engaged   in  (uch    a  biifmefs;  and  a  leading 
member    of  the    W*/^  Club,  declared,  as  our  readers  mu(t  recx)lle6t,  on  a 
memorable  occafion,  that  had  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  our  fint  Charles,  he 
would  have  be^  the  firft  man  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  h-art  of  his  [q- 
vereign.     We  cannot  pretend  to   fay    whether  t!\e  Jfofsted  I  Hi  if^  of  J  mold 
would  have  taken  fo  adive  a  part  in  that  patriotic  work  of  regicide,  but 
he  certainly  would  have  applauded  the  It'imbUJon  Hero  tor  liis   patiiotiim,. 
as  he  has    told  us  of  "  that  tyranny  which  /:/j//y  brought  Charles  to  the 
Wock."     And  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Monthly  R^vicvjeis,  having  adopted  this  (en- 
timent,  would  certainly  have  been   either  principals  in,  or  acceliaries  lu, 
the  muider  of  their  Prii:ce.     No-.v  let  us  hear  what  the  Liturgy,  Ipeakii.g 
the  language  of  that  Church,  of  which  every  Mc-fubcr  cf  Parliament  and  every 
Magistrate  of  Nottingham y  muft,  unlels  he  be  guilty  ot/;<T/afj,  be  a  member, 
declares  on  the  fubje6l   of  tl.at  anaiunation.     Prefixed  to  tlie  prayers  for 
the  anniver.'ary  of  what  the!e  whigs  calltheyW  execution  of  Kit^g  Charles, 
is  the  following  order  of  the  (^'liurch  :  *•  A  Form  ot  Prayer  with  tasting,  to 
be  ufed  yearly  upon  the  tfilrlie'.li  of  January,  being  the  day  of  the  Mar- 
TYKDOM  of  the  blfiseJ  King  Charles  I.  to  implore  the   mercy  of  God, 
that  neither  the  guilt  of  that  sr.acd  and   innocent  blood,  nor  thofe  other  Jins, 
by  which  God  was  provoked  to  tleliver  up  both  us  and  our  king  into  the 
hands  of  cruel  and  unrealonable  men,  may  at  any  time  herealtcr  be  vihted 


* 


See  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  Vol.  XiV.  p.  177,  et  feq. 
.  f  Monthly  Review  lor  February  laii,  p.  2U. 
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6%  >L£VZlWBft8  ltl¥I£WlB. 

upon  tts  or  our  pofterity."  In  the  prayen  appointed  for  thu  folemn  day 
of  national  expiation  and  repentance  we  find  (he  following  expreflions :— -• 
**  O  moft  mighty  God^  wb(5  didft  fuffer  the  life  of  our  gracious  Sovereigp 
King  Charles  the  Firft '  to  be,  as  this  day,  taken  away  by  the  hands  of 
rrwf/and  Uoody  men ;  lay  not  the  guilt  of  this  mmcent  blood-^io  the  chaige 
of  the  people  of  this  land*"  In  another  prayer  he  is  called  **  our  xnar<« 
tyfed  Soirereign/'  wlio,  by  the  grace  of  God>  **  was  enabled  fo  cKeerfullv 
to  follow  the  ileps  of  his  blefled  Matter  and  Saviour,  in  a  conflant  meek 
fu£kri(ig  of  al|  his  barbarous  indignities,  and  at  laji  refidin?  unto  blood, 
and  even  then,  according  to  the  (ame  pattern,  praying  for  his  murderers  J* 
We  could  make  other  quotations  to  the  fame  efied,  but  tbefe  will  fuffice 
to  put  the  Church  at  ifluo  with  the  whigs,  an<i  polBbly  to  induce  the  au« 
thor  to  look,  for  once,  into  fo  old-&ihioiied  a  book,  as  the  Prc^r  Book, — 
So  much  for  the  loyalty  6f  the  whigs,  including  the  patriotic  reclufe  of  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  the  worfted  fpinner  of  Arnold,  and  the  Monthly  Reviewers, 
who  boldly  a/Tert  that  Mr.  Davlfon  *'  has  defended  his  charafter  and  po- 
litical principles  with  great  fpirit  and  ahility^— -certainly  with  the  fpint  of 
a  "o^ig  and  tne  ability  of  a  Jt^ssarekw  We  ihall  now  turn  to  another  nota- 
ble whig,  John  Cartwright,  Efq. 

Thciem/ier  of  Mr.  Caxtwrvhf  a  jmblications  mkht  be  conjedured  fxt>m 
this  drcum(lance  alone ;  that  he  can  find  no  bookleller  bold  enough  to  pul>- 
'liih  them ;  hence  the  author  is  obliged  to  be  his  own  publi flier.  The  ob- 
'  je6t  of  the  prefent  "pamphlet  is  to  recommend  Mr.  Cartwright  as  a  proper 
reprefentatlve  for  Nottingham,  and  to  faj  the  truth,  if,  as  he  contends, 
the  Members  of  the  Houie  of  Commons  be  merely  the  truftees  of  the  per- 
fons  by  whom  they  are  elected,  and  if  aH  the  eleSors  of  Nottingham  were 
fuch  "  manly,  c1ear«headed  whigs^'  at  Mr.  R.  Davifon,  the  wdrfted-fpin* 
ner,  they  could  not  chufe  a  more  futtable  repi[efentative  than  this  c'i-dewuu 
mayor.         ^  ,  * 

The  greater  part  of  this  ftupid  and  prolix  didertation  is  a  fenfelefs  jar* 

Son  about  cMstitution  and  pipulai:  rehreseatatiomi  fcaroely  iiitelligible,  we. 
lould  think,  to  any  but  the  fages  of  the  London  Cmresftwding  Society,  Before 
he  tells  us  what  he  does  mean,  he  deems  it  expedient  to  tell  us  what  be 
does  not  mean,  (which  appears  to  be  much  the  eaiieft  part  of  the  talk)  and 
alfo  witl\  whom  he  does  not  agree.  He  does  not  asree  with  Mr.  Reeves  in 
his  definition  of  the  conftitutlon ;  this  is  nati^ral,  oecaufe  Mr,  Reeves  is  a 
lawyer  and  under/lands  the  conflitulion,  whereas  he,  Mr.  C,  evidently 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Nor  yet  does  he  agree  with  Mr.  Arthur  Youngs 
'  nor  with  Lot d  Grenviile ;  nor  witn  Mr,  Windham ;  nor  with  Mr.  Dundas,  nor 
with  Mr,  Pitt.  Having  adopted  this  train  of  argument,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  having  told  us  with  whom  he  does  not  agree,  he 
would  next  inform  us  with  whom  he  does  agree.  JBut  that  would  not  have 
been  perftidlly  confiftent  with  prudence.  The  deficiency,  however,  is 
cafily  iupplicd  ;  for,  as  far  as  we  can  underftand  him,  he  agrees  with  Tko* 
mas  Paine,  w'tlh  JlofveTooie,  Joel  Barlozv,  Hardy  the  shoemaier,  O'Coigk^,  and 
Sir  Francis  Biirdeft's  worthy  friend,  Arthur  O'Connor,  His  dillent  from 
Mr.  Windham  he  thus  explains. 

'  *•  With  the  learned  advocate  for  bull-baiting,  with  the  vindictive  cham- 
pion of  '  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,'  who  '  deprecates  even  peace  if  reibrm 
be  to  follow/  and  who  '  locks  up  in  mihlary  prifons  an  Englifli  foldiery, 
to  wean  them  from  the  feelings,  and  to  render,  them' deaf  'to  the  com- 
plaints of  an  Injured  Englifli  people'  (of  Defpard  and  his  alTociates  for  in^' 
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fiance] '  I  cannot  agree;  for  in  truth  I  cannot  behold  the  barradi-ba^get 
of  my  country's  degradation  from  the  dignity  of  freedom,  1  cannot  witncft 
this  bayonet  profanation  of  our  facTed  conilitution  without  jQiuune  and  in- 
dignation.^ 

It  mud  be  confefTed,  that  a  military  defence  is  a  terrible  obflacle  to  tb^ 
adertibn  of  the  sacred  right  (f  insurrection,  and  that  barracks  are  awkward  im- 
pediments to  that  facihty  of  communication  which  is  neceifary  for  giving 
full  efleci  \o patriotic  admonitions.  Mr.  C.  of  cojurfe  agrees  with  Mr.  Da-i 
vifon  in  his  opinion  of  Uie  late  adminidration^  of  whom,  wilh  equal  regar4 
to  decency  and  truth,  be  alferts^  that  they  were  "  men  whofe  defpotifai 
in  its  cruelty  rivalled  the  inquifition;  and  whofe  miniftry,  to  the  indelib!*? 
difbonour  of  our  age  and  nation,  and  for  wrhich  every  EngUfbman  owes 
them  perfonal  refentme^nt,  was  diJgraced  by  the  brutality  of  Tojri.uj:k.^ 
What  ho  means  by  this  he  has  not  condefcended  to  explain.  He  con- 
cludes his  tirade  by  calling  thera,  "  tyrannical,  unj.ufl,  >and  inhuman." 

In  explaining  what  he  does  mean  by  theconflitution,  Mr.  (^.  aiTures  u^ 
that  the  very  Ibul  of  it  is  re/iresentation  and  political  liberty,  which  are 
''convertible  terms;'*  they  ^re  indeed  convertiUe,  for  of  late  years  the/ 
have  been  converted,  by  whigs,  into  anarchy  and  rebellion.  But  the  liberijf 
which  he  means  is  not  to  be  lound,  he  tells  us,  in  this  country,  at  prefenti 
nor  yet  the  fiolitical  reflresentation  to  which  he  adverts ;  ib  that  it  follows,  as  » 
necefTary  inference  from  his  premifes,  thai  the  conilitution  no  longer  exifts,- 
in  fbort,  that  we  have  no  fuch  thing  as  a  conftitution ;  and,  indeed*  alt 
his  argunicnts,  like  thofe  of  that  arch-rebel  Thomas  Paine,  tend  to  efla- 
blilli  this  ia6][.  As  far  as  we  can  collect  hi^  meaning  from  his  declamation^ 
be  means  to  affert  that  there  is  no  liberty  in  this  country,  without  univcrsrf 
suffrage  and  annual jiarliaments,  nor  even  then,  unlefs  the  reprefentalives  fa* 
chofen  a6l  as  the  mere  delegates  of  their  conllituents,  couilantly  fubjedt . 
to  their  orders  and  revocable  at  their  pieafure*  One  other  condition  too^ 
he  aivirms,  is  indifpenfably  requifite  to  the  exiftence  of  political  liberty  ^ 
that  the  people  (liould  all  bear  arms,  and  that  there  (l)0uld  be  no  hireling. 
foldiers.  And  this  he  has  the  folly  and  the  effrontery  to  mauitain^  is  th9 
real  conftitution  of  England!  Were  we  to  aflc  him  where  we  are  to  lo^k- 
for  this  conftitution,  he  probably  might  refer  us  to  the  archives  oftheIx>n-^ 
don  Correfponding  Society,  or  to  the  records  of  the  Whig  Club.  Cefr* 
tainly  not  to  the  Statute  Book,  not  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  which  alonis' 
any  rational  man  would  refer  for  it.  And  this  chimera  of  bis  own  braixv' 
which  never  did,  which  never  can  exift,  in  a  Monarchy,  he  calls  oo 
the  people  to  adopt,  urging  them,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  to  employ  botn 
their  hearts  and  their  bands,  in  enforcing  the  adoption  of  it  bv  the  nation. 
"  Taxation,  without  reprefentation''  fuch  as  prevails  in  £ng»ndt  be  fay«^- 
**  even  in  the  (lighteft  degree,  ought  to  create  aniverltil  alarm*  and  he^^ 
universal  oJkjiositiQn;  but  when  experienced  in  an  ^tremt — ^heu  amountinfi 
to  a  national  calamity,  as  heavy  as  univerial,  ^very  bofom  on^t  to  glow 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  summon  duty ;  every  hand  ouiptt  to  betr  Us  teitimony 
again  ft  the  wrong;  eveiry  voice  ought  to  be  raifeato  demtnd  reircfs*"— 
^d  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  fentiAonts  OA  thit  fllfciieAj  b^ 
reminds  his  fovereign,  that  it  was  nothia?  bat ''  tay^ton  without  r«prefen- 
tation  that  coft  Ki^^g  Charles  the  Firfi  nit  crown  va^  his  life ;"  and  wa^ 
one  of  the  prominent  features  ip  ''  the  d^potic  meafur«s  for  which  Kink 
James  was  driven  from  the  thpc^n^.^'  Now  when  we  confidcr  tlie  perfeS 
aniibrmity  of  fentim^nt  bctwe,en  diis  Vftiiof,.  and  his  &UQw*laboarer,  Mr . 
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Robert  Davifon ;  yvhen  we  find  the  latter  declaring  that  King  Chartes/w/^  • 
loft  his  head  on  the  block,  and  the  former  imputing  his  death  folely  to 
taxation  without  reprefenlation,  fuch  as  he  declares  now  prevails  in  this 
country,  and  which  he  fays  is  "  to  luk  and  to  rob,'*  warnitig  his  fovereign 
of  the  fate  of  that  prince,  calling  upon  his  countrymen  to  refift  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  government,  tilling  them,  .'*  oppofilion  is  vain,  redrefs  muft  be  • 
given,"  and  calling  it  "  a  fyftem  (b  degrading, — a  lyflem  fo  flagitious, — 
a  fyl'tem  which  is  no  other  than  defpotilin  and  pillage  combined,  I  trail  in 
God  the  Englifli  nation  will  rather  periih  than  endure;"  there  is  but  one 
inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  his  argumenb,  both  as  to  his  motives 
and  his  objedt.  * 

To  remind  fuch  2l  fiattiot,  that  if  every  man  bad  a  vote,  and  no  man  was 
frej^  who  was  not  reprefented,  in  every  conteited  election,  the  minority 
would  be  left  in  a  flate  of  slavery,  because,  they  would  have  no  delegate 
to  fpeak  their  fentrments  and"  to  receive  their  orders; — that  if  a  reprelen- 
lative  fo  chofen  was  fubjecl  to  the  directions  of  his  conitituenls  on  every 
public  queftion,  thd  year  for  which  he  was  elected  would  be  devoted  to 
the  fole  purpofe  of  confulting  them,  and  the  public  bufinefs  could  not  pof- 
libly  be  tranfacled  ; — that  if  liberty  cohfifled  in  having  no  yiaiJ  troops,  and 
every  man  bore  arms;  one  of  two  things  ftiuft  follow,  that  either  the  whole 
body  muft  ad,  and  the  necefTary  occupations  of  life  be  negleded  j  era 
part  only  mull  act,  and  they  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  fubfiflence  by 
thofe  who  remained  inactive ;  and  then  the  vvhofe  fyftem  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  for  the  former  would  be  as  much  hirelinrs  as  our  prefent  army.— 
Tf)  remind  fych  a  patriot  as  Mr.  C,  we  fay,  of  thefe  trijiing  objedlions  to 
his  notable  plan  or  reform,  or,  to  fpeak  more  correctly,  of  j«7v^rj/o«,  would 
be  a  vain  and  fruitlefs  talk;  for  his  1  elf-con  fide  nee  is  as  determined  as  his 
ignorance  is  incorrigible. 

When  Mr.  Reeves  averted  a  plain  fa^  refpedlng  the  parliamentary  con- 
llitution  of  this  country,  a  tbrraer  Houfe  of  Commons,  Ho  their  eternal  in- 
famy be  it  recorded,  determined  that  the   father  of  the  loyal  affociations 
Ihould  be  profec.uted;  but  what  will  the  preient  Houfe  of  Commons  fay 
to  a  man  who  has  the  audacity  to  ^fk   this  queftion  ? — "  Can  such  a  House 
of  Commons  Jtossess  tJu:  right  of  taxation  ?**     If  the  Houfe  do  not  polTefs    this 
right,  they  have,  indeed,  been  guilty  of  ufurpation  and  robbery;  but  we 
lufpect  they  will  tell  this   furious  whig  a  diflerent   ftory. — He  proceeds^ 
iiovvever,  to  ftate^  that   the  queltion  refpefting  the  adertion   of  this  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  Houfe,  "  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  whether  the  Pro- 
perty of  the  whole  nation  fnall  in  future  belong  to  its  right   owners,  or 
through  the  well-paid  agency  of  a  reptile   faction^  to  the  crown.     On  the 
xieciiion  of  this  queftion  muil   depend,  whether  we  fliail  henceforth  be  a 
nation  of  free-men,  or  a  herd  of  crouching  (laves; — and  flaves  fleeced  of 
their  property  to  rivet  their  chains.     And,  c^n  this  reptile  faction,  can  this 
crew  of  traffickers  in   voting  Aones,  and    invifible  corporations,  *  believe^ 
that  an  intelligent,  a  proud,  and  higli-lpirited  people,  who,  for  attempting 
Taxation  WITHOUT  Representation,  hurled  iTom  the  throne    their 
ancient   kings,  will   endure  Taxation   without  Reprefentation  from  thei'f 
tmaix  and  polluted  hands !     Shall  it  be  endured,  that  a  faction    fo  cpn- 
icmptible,  thall  confider  themfelves  as  .lurds  of  all  property,  and  as  talk- 
malters  of  the  whole  people  ;  property  lo  be  given  on  demand  in  fuch  pro- 
portions as  t/iej  plcafe  ;  and  the  people,  to  tod  for  t/ieir  profit,  ©n  the  terms 
tLy  thai!  impofx; !     Shall  this-  corri^t  company  of  political  traders,— ^(haSl 
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llMfe  copartners  in  iniquityj^^thefe  buyers  and  fellers  of  human  liberty 
and  boman  bloody— \tlie lie  babblinj^  echoes  of  '  Peace,  p^ce,  peace;  war, 
^ar,  war;*  without  a  motive  but  fordid  gain; — ftiail  a  fadiion  of  men  fuch 
as  tivtCe,  be  fuffered  to  forvey  (his  fah-  land  as  their  own  f^ 

Of  the  ^ofKnuirm/ of  ihis  country  be  entertains  the  Tame  exalted  idea  as 
of  the  Houfe  of  Coromonsl  After  Hating  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  where 
there  is  no  ^^Wreprefentation;  and  alierting  that  there  is  no  fuch  repre- 
sentation in  England  ;  he  fays,  '*  by  the  fecurity  of  liberty  and/r^^^/y,  of 
ike  cmtrary,  it  is  precifely  determined,  whether  a  government  oe  good  or 
bad;  vAoable  or  worthlefs.;  a  bleffing  or  a  curie.  Where '  bi)lh  liberty 
and  property  are  nti  fafe  the  government  is  vicious  and  oppredlve."  If  is 
evidentj  therefore,  that,  ,in  his  eAimation,  the  government  of  Great  Britaia 
IS  bad,  wortblefs,  a  curfe,  viciour.  and  oppreflive ! !     ' 

But  though  he  widies  to  deftroy  the  parliament  and  to  refifl  the  go* 
▼emment,  he  pays  homage  to  theyit^/f.  **  I  mud  not  plead  for  a  mere 
equality  of  claims  on  the  part  of  the  people,  whofe  rights  are  inherent, 
original,  and  paramount ;  while  ))eers,  king,  and  conditution  itfelf,  all  de* 
rived  from  them,  are  the  mere  creatures  o\'  their  political  creation.*'  The 
Liiuriy  and  the  IVkii^Creed  are  again  at  variance,  for  the  former  (which, 
we  fuppoie,  is  no  authority  with  Mr.  Cartwright)  teaches  us  to  confider 
our  king  as  "  the  cbofen  Vervant,"  the  "  minider"  of  the^  Lord>  and  as 
having  the  "  authority^' of  the  Lord ;  not  of  theyicnofi/f.  But,  fays  Mr.  C 
**  the  only  uMdemeJ  and  abfolute  fovereignty,  is  tlie  fovereignty  inherent 
in  the  people;  none  but  the  people  can  change  the  ctmsiitutim,** — a  pretty 
broad  hint  truly ! — <'  A  people/r^«  and  not  sovereign,  is  a  contradidlion  in 
terras."  This  execrable  nonfenfe  of  the  sovereignty  o^  subjects,  were  it  not 
for  the  lamentable  confequences  which  it  has  already  produced  in  France, 
and  had  it  not  a  direft  tendency  to  promote  rebellion  and  regicide  wher- 
ever it  is  promulgated,  would  be  a  fubjed  of  laughter  and  contempt. 

After  the  fpecimens  which  we  havQ  exhibited  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  prin- 
ciples there  can  be  little  diflerence  of  opinion  refpcding  the  Ipecies  of 
fe/orm  which  he  is  anxious  to  produce  in  this  country;  when  he  calls  iu>on 
the  people  to  exercife  that  voice  which  "  has  been  already  heard  at  ao/- 
timgkam  and  at  Normch;  in  Notfolk,  Kent,  and  Middlesex ;"  telling  them,  at 
tiie  ianie  time,  that  "  the  p.'^elent  decayed  and  perverted  ftate  of  our  re* 
pre/entation,  and  the  corrupt  fyftem  6t  government  engrafled  thereuponr 
MOST  lead  either  to  settled  despotism,  or  to  civil  war,  unlefs  averted  by 
mewohm/*  Yet,  though  fpeaking  fo  plainly,  he  does  not  hefitate  to  aflert^ 
"  that  the  caufe  of  reform  lias  an  advocate  m  thb  heir  to  tr£  thro^k, 
we  have  reafon  toknow."-^*'  Sq,  for  fuch  an  alliance"  (between  the  crown 
and  the  people)  ''  fo  evidenced"  (by  an  equal  reprefentation  through  uni* 
verfal  fufirage)  "  and  fo  guaranteed"  {'*  by  the  arms  of  a  million  of  free 
men'')  "  and  at  no  diflant  period,  we  may  confidently  look."  Were  there 
the  fmall^  foundation  for  this  audacious  aflertiou,  what  dreadful  appre* 
henfioQft  would  it  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  friend  to  the  BritiQi  mo* 
narcby*  But  it  roufl  be  a  grofs  libel  on  the  iiluftrious  perlbnage  to  whoin 
the  author  alludes.  The  Monthly  Reviewers;  however,  adopt  ail  the  fenti* 
nents  of  this  Nottinghamftiire  patriot,  and  found  forth  his  prB\(Q%  con  amore.. 
'*  Undauntedly"— fay  they,  in  their  number  for  February — "  he  continues 
to  Biaiatain  the  neceility  of  a  parliamentary  reform.  In  a  drain  of  bold, 
nervou%  and  animated  eloquence,  be  attacks  that  which  is  termed  the 
borough-fadion,  and  reprobates  with  indignation  the  defpotic  principle 
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of  taxation  without  reprcfenlatlon.  To  true  'vohigst  incltrding  ^^  tnift  tti^ 
sancta  cohors  comitum"  the  whole  corps  of  Montlily  RrvUzorrs  we  fuppofe, 
'' many  of  Major  Cartvvright'b   periods   will  be    highly  relilhing,  while  to 

thole  of  an  oppoiite  call  they  will  be  '  wormwood." -The  murder  of  a 

King  (Charles)  and  the  fovcreignty  of  the  people^  are,  no  doubt,  "  relishing^ 
morieli,  iit'bits,  for  a  herd  of  dilfenting  critics.  But  we  thank  thefe  gen- 
tlemen for  once  more  speaVing  out;  we  are  now  at  ilfue  with  them  again; 
and  will  either  drive  them  fiom  the  field,  or  be  driven  from  it  ourfelves. 

Next  in  order  a:e  Mr.  Foxcroft's  letter  to  Mi*.  Davifon,  and  the  arvfwer 
of  the  latter.  The  letter  occupies  but  three  pages  ami  a  half;  the  anfwer 
hoeniy-four.  The  former  we  fliail  extrad,  as  being  fliort,  and  aj  explain- 
ing the  ground  of  the  difpute. 

"  To  Mr.  Bobert  Davison,  IVorsted  Sjiinner,  Arnold. 

"  SWi — The  fame  regard  which  you  'profefs  to  have  for  your  own  cha- 
rafler,  an  bein^  the  caufe  of  your  late  correfpondence  with  a  gentleman  of 
this  town  on  tlie  fubje<5t  of  an  allertion  which  you  have  charged  him  with 
making  to  your  prejudice,  ought  to  have  made  you  cautious  that  you  did 
not  fall  ipto  the  culpable  fituation  of  which  \()u  complain. 

"  By  a  late  publication  of  your  letters,  I  oblerve  you  have  in  one  of 
them  allerted  that  the  manner  of  acquiring  the  iignatures  to  the  petition  of 
the  burgefles'  lately  prefented  to  the  Houl'e  of  Commons  againfl  the  late 
eIe6!ion,  will  refle6t  an  evcrlafling  difgrace  on  thofe  concerned  in  it,  and 
will  bean  eternal  monument  of  their  bi*ing  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  emo- 
lument; and  you  fay,  the  deceit  and  fallehood  ufed  in  procuring  the  majo^ 
part  of  thofe  Iignatures,  and  the  coercion  excrcifed  to  prevent  the  manly 
and  ingenuous  recantations  of  thofe  fo  impofed  upon,  Ihall  be  fully  ex- 
po fed  at  a  proper  feafon. 

•'  Now,  Sir,  your  fiery  tempisr  cannot  wait  that  feafon,  you  knew  I  was 
the  perfon  pro fedion ally  employed  to  fee  the  petition  (igned,  and  therefore 
muft  know,  that  you  was  charging  me  with  deceit,  falfehood,  and  fraud ; 
wantonly,  unprovokedly,  and  in  a  private  correfpondence  with  which  thefe 
petitions  had  no  manner  of  connexion.  You  have  trumpeted  your  charge 
in  print  to  the  public,  to  enable  them  to  prejudge  the  cafe, — and  as  far  as  it 
\ras  in  your  po  ver,  to  injure  my  charader  j  fo  that  notwtthflanding  all 
your  boafted  liberah'ty,  you  are  feelingly  alive  for  your  own  charader,  but 
Can  impudently  trample  upon  another  man's. 

•  "  I  fhould  have  hoped  that  the  abufe  you  have  fo  liberally  bellowed  on 
others,  for  what  you  are  pleafed  to  term  falfehood,  would  hav6  given  you 
the  hint  not  to  have  fallen  into  the  fame  fituation  yourfelf— that  you  wonld 
liot  have  attempted  to  bolrtcr  up  the  proceedings  at  the  late  £le6):ion,  but 
'that  you  woCild  have  fuffered  them  to  (land  or  fall  on  their  o>^n  merits  or 
demerits  at  the  approaching  trial. 

'  "  However  I  may  prize  my  own  chara6ter,  I  fliould  have  fairly  relkd  it 
Vith  the  public  even  upon  the  credit  of  your  own'affertions  (for  the  m&n 
that  can  aflert  the  late  Elc6tion  to  have  been  the  moil- peaceable  of  any 
contcfted  one  that  is  in  remembrance  in  this  town,  will  not  gain  much  cre- 
dit for  veracity  with  an  impartial  public),  but  as  my  filence  to  thefe  charges 
•fnight  be  deemed  an  acquiefccnce  in  their  trutli  by  fome,  and  (what  weighs 
imorc  with  me)  might  tend  to  injure  the  caufe  of  my  employer,  I  take  tiie 
liberty  of  telling  you  thus  publicly; — |hat  thefe  aflertions  zrefalfe,  infamous, 
! and  ftr'aTidaious^  In  obtaining  thefe'  petitions  I  deceived  no  man^  I  was 
'        ,  gfiilty 
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guilty  of  no  falfehood>  I  ufed  no  coercion,  threats,  or  intimidation  :  but, if 
you  want  to  know  who  did — bridle  your  temper  and  wait  a  month,  a^d 
tiiat  period  will  fhewyou  who  ufed  all  thefe  to  obtain  a  counter  petition,. by 
which  wretched  means  only  fifteen  out  of , between  five  and  'S^ik  hundred 
were  induced  to  fay,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  injure  the  Magifirates  by 
figning  Mr.  Coke's  petition,  and  feveral  of  thofe  are  now  forry  that  th^y 
ever  figned  fucb  counter  petition  at  all. 

'<  I  am  no  flranger  to  the  violence  of  your  temper,  I  tremble  not  at  its 
fierce^  blails  5  I  love  my  country  and  its  conftitution,  and  though  poor, 
emolument  was  no  caufe  for  my  engaging  in  holding  up  to  public  vie.w 
the  more  than  infamous  proceeds  at  this  peaceable  Eiedion  \  and  the  fwarm 
of  libels  which  have  been  fince  let  loofe  upon  the  public,  by  wretches 
hired  to  diftribute  them  almoft  every  night,  and  by  every  fecret  means  pof- 
fible.  If  you  are  ambitious  to  appear  as  an  author,  and  ferious  in  your 
attack  upon  calumny,  you  may  find  ample  fubjed.s  to  employ  yourfelf  up- 
on ;  for  almoil  ^^tty  good  and  virtuous  chara^er  in  this  town  has  be^n 
▼ilciy  traduced  :  but  the  time  is  approaching  when  a  general  reckoning 
will  be  called,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  juftice  will  be  done  to  all— let 
you  and  I  wait  that  time  with  patience. 

"  Be  affared  I  wiihed  not  to  have  appeared  in  print,  it  is  yourfelf,  that  by 
aiTerting  a  barefaced  falfehoo  i,  has  impelled  me  to  it ;  I  have  put  my  af- 
fertion  againA  yours — we  are  upon  our  country,  and  that  country  will 
foon  be  able  to  judge  between  us  by  the  event  I  allude  to.    * 

I  am  yours,  &c.    .  Alex.  Foxcropt. 

Nottingham^  IStbJanuary,  1803." 

P.  S.  At  this  moment  three  perfons  are  going  round  the  town,  threat- 
cnlilg  the  Burgefles  wfeo  figned  Mr.  Coke's  petition,  that  unlefs  they  figa 
a  recantation  they  will  be  profecnted  : — 1  hope  thefe  men  will  be  treated 
by  every  man  of  fpirit  with  a  H*******p." 

By  all  the  rules  of  argument,  Mr.  Davifon  having  made  an  aflertion 
wliicb  Mr.  Foxcroft  denies,  the  weight  of  proof  lays  upon  the  former^  Hot 
infiead  of  attempting  to  prwe  what  he  had  advanced,  the  worfied  fpinner, 
whofe  tongUe,  if  it  be  like  his  pen,  mud  be  more  mtolerable  than  the  clack 
of  his  own  mills,  pours  out  a  torrent  of  additional  abufe  and  invedive, 
heaps  aOertion  upon  adertion,  and  treats  with  equal  contempt  both  reafon 
and  feels.  He  repeats  his  charge,  but  though  he  affirms  that  "  of  its  truth** 
he  poire/fes  **  confirmation  firong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ,''  he  does  not  ex- 
hibit a  fingle  proof,  but  contents  himfelf  witj?  ridiculoufly  calling  on  Mr.  F. 
to  "prove"  his  "  falihood."  Prove  a  negative  !  Well  done,  worfied  fpin- 
ner,  you  improve  in  argument  moil  wonderfully  !  This  is  the  way  in  whicb 
Mr.  R.  D.  fhews  his  reverence  for  the  caufe  *' of  truth,  and  genuine  con- 
fiitational  whiggtfm."  He  lays  about  him  mofi  lufdly,  and  with  as  great  an 
air  of  confidence,  as  if  he  were  haranguing  his  apprentices  in  his  own 
mauufadory,  or  exhortinjj  them  in  his  own  meeting-houfe^  under  the  fame 
roof.  He  accufcs  Mr.  Coke  of  having  figned  a  petition  which  he  knew  to 
contain  faldioods  againfi  the  late  Mayor  and  Sheriff.  A  tolerable  firetch 
of  impudence.  But  he  goes  farther,  and  renews  his  allertion,  that 
"  the  late  cleQion  was  the  mofi  peaceable  of  any  contorted  one  which  is 
}n  remembrance  at  Nottingham."  But  gently,  good  Sir,  you  faid  fome- 
thing  more  than  tliis  in  your .  former  pamphlet.  Your  expreifion  to 
Mr,  Maddocks  was-*"  You  know  that  Nottingham  never  beheld  fuch  ji 
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concourre  of  pcopfc  alTembledj  oor  <Jid  iU  InBabilants  ever  witnefs  tlie  tef* 
tflinatioh  of' a  contefted  elefiion,  with  Inch  peace  and  order,"  So  that 
fitch  peace  and  order  never  were  known,  in  that  moft  peaceable  and  order)/ 
fowny  at  any  time,  when  fach  a  concourfe  of  pet>ple"  w«  alfembled,  not 
me'rel)',  at  an  election,  biU  at  a  fair,  or  on  any  other  ptiblic  occaiion.     Aftd 

•  you  here  again  aflert,  that  *'  this  is  a/^/^/,  and  acknowledged  to  be  fo  loo," 
4;vtrn  by  the  warm  ftiends  of  Mr.  Coke.  But,  fortunately  for  thatcaufe'of 
truth  which  you  profefs  fo  ftrongly  to  revere,  though  not  quite  fo  fortunate^ 
for  the  caufe  of  •*  genuine,  conltiiutional  whiggifm,"  you  have  novo  not  on!j 
to  contend  with  Mefl'rs.  Maddocks  and  Foxcroft,  but  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Yes  Sir,  that  tribunal^  to  which  you  and 
your  adv.er!arics  appealed,  has,  at  length,  by  the  mouth  of  its  chairman, 
given  the  lye  direct  to  your  aife  tion  thtrs  qualified,  and  thus  renewed,  by 
an  unequivocal  declaration,  that  llie  prcKreedings  at  Nottingham,  during  tfaie 

*  eile6lft)n,  amounted  to  a  gr^ss  Eolation  rf  the  fretdQm  tf  eleciim,  by  outrages, 
disturbance,  anti personal  vhUnce  \  by  rcjiyesinting  them  at  comJuUhig  a  camlidatt, 
after  tepeaied  itijolence  an  J  violence,  to  have  ike  tenon  which  ht  sottghi  to  rejsreseat, 
and  to  'which  he  could  not  sffet wards  tfenture  to  return,  and  as  iitvolvh^  thcmii^ 
conduct  of  the  magistrates,  iiJiose  indisjiensabli  duty  it  was  to  prevent  such  jancted' 
ings  !  Heie  then  is  the  true  charadter  of  the  peace  and  order  o£  the  Not- 
tingham whigs,  eHablifhed  by  a  decision  from  which  }oii,  Robert  Davifon, 
W'hig  and  worfted  fpinner,  with  all  your  confidence,  dare  n^t  appeal! 
Alas!  poor  Robert,  how  art  thou  chop-fjllcn?  Where  are  now  thy  gibes 
ajid  jokes  ? 

Mr.  Davifon  having  been  charged  with  ufing  undue  influence,  to  male 
his  workmen  vote  for  the  tvhig  candidate,  denies  th(>'  afTevtionj  and  here 
brings  forward /lor/j  of  his  own  dtfinterefted  condu6l.  One  man  whom  he 
had  given  orders  to  difmifs  he  retained  in  his  fervice,  because,  fays-he^  "  he 
polled  again  ft  me."  Did  this  worded  fpinner  never  hear  of  a  man  deltroy- 
,  mg  his  own  credit,  or  injuring  hi*  own  caufc,  by  prwing  too  mucL  If  he 
never  faw  a  man  of  this  defcnption,  letr  him  look  in  the  glafs.  His  other 
proof  is  a  man  who  had  told  him  that  he  was  refolved  to  give  a  (ingle  vote 
to  Mr.  Birch.  But  Mr.  D.  v^ry  confcientioufly  advifed  him  not  to  give 
offence  to  his  friends  by  fo  voting.  The  man,  however,  as  Mr.  D.  proba- 
bly forefaw,  and  as,  unqueftionably,  he  had  a  right  to  expedl,  adhered  firmty 
to  his  refolution,  and  fjave  Mr.  Birch  a  plunder.  Thefe  are  very  conviocive 
proofs  indeed.  Mr.  D.  undcrftands  fpmning,  no  doubt,  better  than  writing, 
if  he  did  not  indeed,  it  muft  be  a  lofing  concern  to  him  ;  for  a  more  mifer- 
able  compofitiOn  than  this  letter,  compofed  withtheability  of  a  ploughman,. 
and  the  temper  of  a  Billingfgate,  we  have  feldom  perufed ;  and,  therefore, 
we  give  him  the  friendly  advice,  notwithftanding  the  ericouragement  he 
has  received  from  his  diflenting  brethren,  the  Monthly  Reviewers,*  la 


A  Continuation  of  the  Nottingham  Eledion  Controverfy,  Parch- 
ment t;frj»j  Worfted  Stockings ;  in  which  Parchment  rait^es  moll  lulHIy* 
butt  Woffled  blockings  gives  liim  fuch  a  hard  dry  rub  in  re).Iy,  that  he  flirinkt 
vanquiQied'  from  the  field.  Indeed,  the  Worlled-ftot'k'ir  g  conceals  a  two- 
jedged  fword  of  no  common  keennefsand  temper,  by  which  the  parchment 
IS  cut  to  atoms,  and  made  the  fport  of  the  winds.  M.  R.  for  February, 
p.  '219.  We  exhibit  \Xi,u  as  a  fpecimcu  of  elegant  critic'  Ri>  and  a  fample 
of  whig  hone/ly. 
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BowIesV  Pe/lfcrtpi.  €f) 

fUck  to  bis  tr^de.  Ne  Tutor  ultra  crepidam — which  we  tranHate,  for  the 
country  whigs^  eipecially  thofe  of  Nottingham ; — Spiuner,  flick  to  ^our 
Jcwiy,- 

We,  at  length,  turn  our  ejes  to  a  publication  of.  a  very  different  de  crip- 
tion  from  the  two  we  have  reviewed;  to  one  written  hy  a  gentleman  who 
|UUiderA»ids  the  conn itu lion  of  his  CQuntry^  and  who  venerates  it  becaufe 
be  QDderilands  it.  « 

Mr.  Bowles  begins  bis  Poflfcript,  by  informing  his  readers^  that  having 
been  called  upt>n  by  a  irio  of  Nottingham  whigs  viz.  John  Davifon,  late 
mayor;  (brother,  we  prefume,  to  the  worllcd  Ipinnerof  A.nold)  Thomas 
Oldknow  and  Jofeph  Oldknow,  aldermen  ;  to  rctracl  his  afferLion  re  "peel- 
ing ihp  jjjcxldets  of  Kcal'o;i,  mh\^h  "did  not  contain  one  fy liable  of  trutl)/' 
be  {<Jt  it  to  be  his  duly,  tp  ii>ilitute  a  farther  inquiry  intp  this  flrange  bull- 
iiefs,  whicbi  he  tells  us,  "  has  bad  the  effedl,  not  only  of  iubstantially  con- 
firming, by  evidence  tbe  i7V)(t  conclufive,  his  ge^ieral  fiatement,  but  of 
bringing  to  light  fome  j^dditionaj  cirpum fiances,  which,  he  is  forry  to  fay, 
prove  that  ft^tepiept  to  have  been  iliort  of  the  truth."  So  much  for  the 
veracity  pf  tb«lis  Nottingham  patriots,  and  particularly  of  Mr,  Robert  Davi- 
fon,  the  worJied  fpinner,  who  had, .with  a. holdnefs  peculiar  to  himself, 
roundly  afferted — "  //  isfAhe,  that  any  tree  or  bough,  deno;ninated  tlie  tree 
of  liberty,  was  carried  in  the  procefiion.— //  Is  fain,  that  any  revolutionary 
^irs  were  fung  ojr  played,-^? .  is  /aLe  that  any  expreifion  was  ufed  dviriiig 
the  proceffioQ,  which  indicated  the  fmaliefl  diHefpedl,  ipuch  lefs  a  total 
abhorrence  ofliipgs.''  In  oppofition  to  ^hi«  dire^  denial,  Mr.  Bowks, 
^(iix  due  and  d^l^berat^  enquiry,  iblemnly  ^ffirms-^ 

"  It  is  now  an  hillorical  fa6t,  that  in  a  populous  town,  in  the  very  heart 
Df  Great  Britain,  aiuidd  (houiands  and  tens  of  thoufands  of  fpe61alors,  a 
fcene  has  takep  p]fice.>  tiie  very  defcriplion  of  which  franfpoits  tlie  mii^  - 
jhftantaneoufly  to  the  wprfl  periods  of  the  French  revolution;  a  fcene  in 
M'hich  a  treeof  liberty^  +  a  republican  (ri-coloured  ftandard,  and  French 
national  cockades^  vyer^  publicly  exhibited-^in  which  Revolutionary  airs 
were  played  iipd  fung — in  which  a  Qoddefs  of  Reason  walked  in  folenui 
proeeflion;  and  which  was  crovyned  by  a  well  known  ceremony  at  Not- 
tingham, that  of  planting  tlje  Tree  of  Liberty,  around  which  Ihe  Jacobini- 
cal mob  cxultingly  danced,  vociferating,  *  We'll  down  with  all  Kings,  and 
^lillions  be  free.*  !&Jof  was  this  all.  The  French  revolutionary  character 
of  the  proceilion  was  not  left  to  depend  upon  inere  fypibols,  however  cha- 
laderiflic  and  unequivocal.  The  day  on  which  the  proeeflion  tojok  place, 
happened  to  be  thp  14th  of  July  ;  a  day  rendered  ipemorab.'e  ty  the  de- 
ilroclion  of  th^  Bnflile,  and  made  the  epoch  ffopi  which  the  French  revo- 
lution took  its  date.  This  circumflanc6  was  not  forgotten.  The  mob  were  , 
icxprefsly  reininded  of  the  day,  the  de(lru6lion  of  the  BaOile  was  men- 
tioned tp  thpro  as  a  caufe  for  joy  and  exultation.  That  day  and  that  event 
were  defcan ted  upon  with  fc«y«rt/(;?t// pfailc.  No  bnieutation  was  uttered 
on  account  of  the  Janguinary  ferocity,  by  which  the  people  of  Paiis  dif* 


.  ''  i  It  has  been  infinuated  that  what  has  been  called  a  tree  of  liberty 
was  only  the  bough  of  a  Birch  tree,  procured  in  honour  of  the  fuccetsful 
candidate.  It  mull  be  left  to  the  initiated  in  Revolutionary  my fieiies  to 
decide  whether  a  Birch  trep  may  not  make  as  good  a  tiee  of  libcrtv  as  any 
Kce  of  the  foreft," 
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graced  human  nature  on  that  occafion.  No  regret  was  expreffed  for  tha 
atrocious  murder  of  De  Launay  and  FlelFelles,  who  then  fell  victims  to  the 
mo/l  lavage  barbarity  which  a  civilized  people  had  ever  dtfplayed ;  no  com- 
plaint was  uttered  for  the  numberlefs  crimes,  the  horrors,  the  raalTacrds, 
which,  diir'ng  the  years  of  anarchy  that  are  computed  from  the  above  day, 
have  rendered  France  an  Aceldama  and  a  charnel  houfe.  All  this  was 
pafled  over  in  profound  filence  ;  and  the  day  which  is  rendered  for  6v€r  in- 
famous by  fuch  trahla^ions,  and  fuch  confequenccs,  was  announced,  as  if 
it  had  Oicd  a  lurtre  and  bellowed  a  dignity  on  that  which  was  then  paffing; 
and  had  rendered  the  calual  coincPdence,  in  tlie  calendar,  between  the  tri- 
umph at  Paris  over  legitimate  government,  and  that  at  Nottingham  over  the 
rights  of  election,  a  fubjecl  of  congratulation." 

Mr.  B.  obferves,  that  "  after  the  evidence  which  has  really  been  adduced 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  an  unqualified  denial  of  the 
exhibition  of  a  French  procellion  at  Nottingham  will  fcarcely  be  made." 
But  he  thinks  it  probable  that  attempts  will  be  made  "  to  foAen  down 
proceedings"  which  can  no  longer  be  denied.  Adverting  to  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe,  he  remarks,  that  to  ellablilh  the 
faas  of  the  proceflion  formed  no  part  of  the  Petitioner's  cafe,  though  Capt. 
Johnfon's  evidence  "ftamped  it  indelibly  with  a  gallic  revolutionary  cha- 
radler ;"  but,  if  it  had,  abundant  proofs  of  all  the  fads  advanced  by  him. 
would  have  been  produced. 

"  Many  refpedlable  perfons,  in  and  about  Nottingham,  were  eye-wit- 
rcffes  of  the  fa6ls  alluded  to;  though  many  more  withdrew,  in  grief  and  in 
terror,  from  fo  fliocking  a  fpeclacle.  Nay,  the  very  female  who  perfonat*id* 
the  Goddefs  of  Reafon,  has  fince  acknowledged  that  fhe  appeared  in  the 
above  character ;  and  one  of  the  forty-two  women  who  followed  her  has 
vouched  the  fame  facl,  with  the  additional  circumftances  that  the  perfon  of 
the  former  was  moll  indecently  expofed,  and  that  fhe  was  in  a  ft  ate  of  in- 
toxication. In  fliort,  the  moft  abundant  proof  of  the  defcription  of  the 
procellion,  which  is  contained  in  page  3  of  this  work,  is  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced, if  thole,  who  have  threatened  the  Author  with  a  profecution  for 
his  charges  againll  the  loyal  town  of  Nottingham,  will  realize  their  threats. 
For  this  mode  of  intimidation  has  been  attempted,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
him  an  abandonment  of  his  charges.  He  does  not,  indeed,  claim  any  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  hardihood,  for  not  having  been  intimidated  by  mena- 
ces, whicr\  he  confidered  merely  as  brutum  fulmen^  and  which,  after  the  Se- 
vere and  juft  chaftilement  that  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  has  under- 
goiiC,  and  is  likely  ftill  further  to  undergo,  cannot  be  expected  any  longer 
to  fulminate.  But,  although  he  may  not  have  an  opjwrtunity  afforded  him 
of  fubftantiating  his  charges,  by  the  forms  of  legal  tefiiraony,  he  relies  with 
the  utmoft  confidence  on  the  validity  of  the  ancient  maxim,  m^igna  ^si  veii^ 
tas  et  Jtravalebify  a  maxim  which  involves  the  order,  the  virtue,  and  the 
fafety  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  he  doubts  not,  that  the  beams  of  truth  will  fliine 
with  increafing  refulgence,  until  they  difperfe  the  thick  and  baleful  mills 
of  difaffeflion  and  falfehood,  by  which  In  this,  as  in  many  other  inftances, 
they  have  been  for  a  while  obfcured. 

*'  It  has  been  already  noticed  (fee  page  3.)  that  the  defcription  of  entire 

nudity,  which  was  applied  by  the  author  to  the  Goddefs  of  Realbn,  ori- 

'   ginated  in  the  cxprelTion — **  a  la  nudc^  by  which  the  appearance  of  the 

woman,  who  perfonated  the  above  character,  was  immediately  defcribed  bjr 

a  refpeclable  ejr^witnefs  of  the  procefiion,  and  by  whic  h  her  appearance 
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diftinguiihed  frono  Ihat  of  the  women  who  followed  her,  and  whofe 

peribns  were  flaled,  by  Ine  fame  eye-witnefs,  to  have  been  moil  indecently 
expo/ed.  In  jullilication  of  the  uie  of  fo  remarkable  an  exprellion,  one  of 
the  laft-mentioned  women  has  fince  declared,  that  the  orte  who  preceded, 
and  who  was  called  the  Goddefs  of  Reafon,  was  dreded  li^Suf  colour,  Un- 
lefs  for  the  purpol'e  of  conveying  an  idea  of  nudity,  why  was  this  woman 
attired  diiferently  from  the  reft?  Why  was  (he  not,  like  the  others,  drelfcd 
in  white?  It  would  have  been  well,  indeed,  if  her  drefs  had  condituted 
the  worft  part  of  her  aj)pearance  ^  but  that  part  pf  her  pcrfon,  which  was 
moft  confpicuous  in  a  crowd,  was  quite  uncovered;  a  circumflance  well 
calculated  to  favour  the  iup|>oiition,  that  the  rell,  attired  as  it  was,  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  a  repre.tntation  of  nudity.'* 

We,  who  have  long  known  the  "  temper  and  fpirit"  of  the  Nottingham 
wbigs,  are  not  (urprlled  at  thefc  mod  infamous  proceedings;  we  are  6n\y 
furprifed  at  the  anxiety  difplayed  to  difavow  thofe  principles,  and  thofc  ac- 
tions which  have  fo  long  conflituted  the  theme  of  their  exultation.  It  is 
paitry,  pitiful  hypocrify,  unworthy  fuch  illuftrious  candidates  for  /lahiotic 
lame.  Mr.  Bowles,  however,  reflecting,  no  doubt,  on  the  old  adage,  n€m$ 
repentefuit  iurpissimus,  has  directed  his  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  progrcls 
01  thefe  revolutionary  fymptoms, 

*'  It  is  natural  to  enquire,  whether  fo  malignant  and  deleterious  a  difcafe 
has  fuddenly  burll  forth  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kiiTgdom,  or  whether  it  had 
previouiiy  difplayed  itfelf  by  any  congenial  fymptoms.  To  this  enquiry  the 
hiflory  of  Nottingham,  for  a  confiderable  time  back,  furniflies  a  melancholy 
reply.  In  that  tovvn  a  fpirit  of  riot,  outrage,  difaffedion,  and  infpiety,  has, 
for  \ome  years,  and  particularly  fince  the  French  revolution,  dilplayed  it- 
felfi  to  the  terror  and  annoyance  of  the  peaceful  and  loyal  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants ^  mofl  of  the  public  houfus^  in  that  town>  of  which  there  are  about 
140,  have  been  feminaries  of  dilloyalty  and  jacobinifm,  where  the  maxima 
of  revolutionary  France  have  been  inculcated  into  the  young  and  the  un- 
wary, and  whence  clubs  of  jacobins  have  been  accullomed  to  iifue,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  roaring  through  the  ilreets  the  republican  fongs,  which  had 
been  learned  and  praclifed  at  their  abominable  orgies.  The  confiablcs 
have  been,  in  general,  difaffedcd  cliaraclers,  and  of  courfe,  unwilling  to 
exert  themfelves  in  iupprelling  Jacobinical  tumults ;  j^nd  fome  time  lince  ten- 
lay al  men,  in  that  important  ftalion,  were  dilmifl'ed  in  one  day,  for  no  oUier 
apparent  reafoji  than  becaufe  they  were  loyal.  In  the  year  179(),  the  Jaco- 
binical mob  trampled  upon  a  flag,  on  which  was  infcribed  the  motto  *'  King 
and  Conilitution."  The  fame  mob  have  repeatedly  infulted  the  volunteers, 
both  cayairy  and  infantry,  in  the  groliefl  manner,  and  have  thereby,  and  by 
threats  of  private  injury,  induced  many  of  thefe  valuable,  but  unprotedcd 
men,  refiding  in  the  out-parts  of  the  town,  to  refign.  The  bulinefs  of  the 
jiffizes  has  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  riot  and  outrage,  and  even  the 
Judges  have  been  perfonally  infulted.  But  fccnes,  a:a>!  frill  mc4e  (hock- 
ing than  any  of  Ihefe  remain  to  be  defcrlbed.  In  the  year  1801,  an  elec- 
tion of  a  Churchwarden  took  place,  a  poll-booth  was  creckd  in  the  Ciiurch, 
and  there  the  mob  fully  difplayed  their  Jacobinical  and  impious  characlcr. 
They  not  only  wore  their  hats  in  the  Church,  but  obliged  others,  who  had 
more  decency,  to  be  covered,  and  they  played  at  foot-ball  with  the  hats  of 
thofe  who  came  to  vote  againft  their  favourite  candidate;  they  even  tora 
their  clothes  from  the  backs  of  manv  pcrfoiis  of  the  latter  defcriptiou,  and 
.thereby,  and  by  other  a^s  of  vigiciiCc,  put  an  end  to  all  oppolition ;  and 
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Toeeting  with  no  refinance,  either  from  Magiilrates  or  Conilables^  carrMI^ 
the  ele<^ion,  as  they  have  lately  done  upon  another  occafion,  by  terror • 
[Even  Ibme  of  the  Magiftrales,  when  prevailed  upon  at  length  to  appear^ 
walked  about  in  the  Church  with  their  hats  on.     One  of  the  Tnob  lat  on 
^n  elevated  feat«  dmring  four  or  five  hours,  holding  a  fuiaU  loaf,  fufpended 
By  a  firing,  and  wrapped  round  wjth  black  crape,  and  repeatedly  called  out, 
that  the  Churth  being  made  so  finct  'a)as  the  cause  that  the  loaves  were  S9  ftnaU, 
Several  pie-men  came  into  the  Church,  and  there  difpofed  o'  their  pies 
a)>d  buns,  for  which  they  gambled  with  the  mob,  by  toffing  up  money  for 
them.    The  mob  were  heard  to  declare,  that  they  wQuld  fbon  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  Church  People,  and  make  them  pay  to' the  Meetings;  nay,  that 
they  would  even  pull  down  the  Church,     dome  of  the  mob  were  heard  to 
afk,  what  the  Font  was  for  ?  and  being  told,  they  laid,  let  us  fetch  a  dog 
and  baptize  him.     This,  however,  was  not  all ;  thcj  wantonly  dirted  the 
newly  lined  pews,  and  otlierwife  in/tecentJy  as  well  as  impiouHy,  defiled  the 
fcoly  pla^e  in  which  they  were  aflembled.  , 

**,  in  the  fame  year  the  Jacobinical  mob  took  occafion,  from  the  facred 
folemnity  of  a  confirmation,  to  infult,  not  "only  the  Church,  to  which  they 
are  taught  to  be  decidedly  hofiile,  but  even  Religion  itfelf,  in  a  manner 
almofl  too  grofs  to  bear  a  dcfcription.    During  the  facred  fervice  they  filled 
Jhe  cemetery,  got  up  to  the  windows  of  the  Church,  attempted  to  force 
open  its  doors,  and  oy  their  hootings  and  yellings,  did  all  they  could  to 
diflurb  the  folemn  cerpmpny :  they  behaved  with  the  greatefl  indecencr  to 
the  voung  women  who  came  from  being  confirmed,  and  even  afTaulted  tneir 
perions,  mfomuch  that  many  of  them  fainted,  and  it  was  with  th^  utmofl 
difficulty  that  they  could  be  conducted  to  the  County-hall,  though  difiant 
only  (ixty  yards  from  the  Church.     From  the  confiables,  the  peace  ofiicers 
of. their iCing,  Ihefe  young  women  received  no  protection!  and  art  length 
it  became  necefTary  to  call  in  fome  dragoons  to  difperfe  the  mob. 

"  The  occurr^ence  of  fuch  fcenes  as  ihefe  is  a  fJill  more  awful  fymptom, 
tlian  even  the  difgraceful  and  Jacobinical  proceedings,  which  occurred  at 
and  after  the  late  election.     Of  all  the  fentiments  of  which  the  huipan 
heart  is  fufceptible,  that  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  witli  the  greatefl 
pare,  and  cherifhed  with,  the  mofl  conflant  attention,  is  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  Sovereign  of  the  Univerfe  ;  for  that  great  and, gracious  Being, 
to  whom  vye  are  indebted  for  our  exiflence,  on  whom  we  incelfantly  de- 
pend for  our  prefervation,  and  to  whom  we  mufl  one  day  render  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  conduct  of  our  lives.     This  fentimcnt  is  -th«  firfl  prin- 
ciple of  Religion,  and  of  courfc  i(  is  indi^penfable  to  the  very  exiflence  of 
civil  fociety,  which,  without  Religion,  never  was,  and  never  can  be  main- 
tained.    This  fentiment  is  always  the  lafl  to  be  extinguifhed  in  vitiated 
minds;  it  furvives  all  the  inferior  fentiments  which  incite  to  the  perform- 
ance of  moral  duties;  and  its  extinction  is  jullly  confidered  as  the  lafl  flage 
pf*  depravity  and  profligacy.     What  then  mufl  be  the  pitrocity  of  that  guilt, 
what  thp  wickedncfs  and  mifchief  of  that  hc^rl,  which  can  openly  infult 
,  the  univerfal  Creator,  Governor,  and  Judge  !     It  feems,  indeed,  impodible 
that  any  human  heart  can  be  guilty  of  fuch  daring  impiety.     It  feems  im- 
poffible  for  any  rational  being  to  be  capable  of  fuch  inconceivable  infatua- 
tion, as  thus  to  outrage  and  defy  a  Power,  to  the  gracious  forbearance  of 
which  he  mufl  be  indebted  for  a  momentary  delay  of  that  vengeance,  the 
immediate  infliction  of  which  would  plunge  him  at  once  into  everlafling 
and.  inexpreifible  mifery.    Such  wickednefs^  and  fuch  iufatuation  hav^, 
'  ♦     ^  however. 
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tovever,  been  openly  dirplayed,  under  the  countenance  of  Magfftracy,  at 
Nottingham^  where  the  Molt  High  has  been  iniulted  in  the  very  Templet 
tf^krated  tiT  His  fen'ice;  where  Hi^  Hoole  has  been  moil  iacriligiouDy 
profaned  and  defiled:  where  His  worQiippers  have  been  ireated  wiih  vio-> ' 
lence  and  outrage,  became  they  were  engaged^  in  one  of.  the  muil  folemn 
ctremoinies  of  Religion  '*' 

And  "are  men  who  can  be  guilty  of  fuch  abominations  worthy  to  be  in- 
trofied  with  the  Elective  Franchiie^  Let  juflice  and  common  fenle  anfwer. 
Buty  alas  I.  appeals  fromthedeciliontotjuiiice  iind  common  ienfe  iojihilan- 
thr^ie  tribunals  o^ LiUrality  and  Candour  are  too  prevalent  and  too  fuccefsiAil, 
in  tbe/e  times,  to  juliify  a  hope  of  obtaining  a  fair  and  6nal  verdict  from  them^ 
*'  The  main  fburce/'  lays  Mr.  B.  *'  of  the  depraved  and  difbrderly  ftale 
of  this  town,  is  a  culioin  which  has  there  obtained  (and  which  it  is  to  b<; . 
feared,  is  not  peculiar  to  Nottingham]  of  eswcluding  from  the  Corporation 
the  only  perfons  who  aie  entitled  to  be  admitted  inio  it.     For,  in  defiance 
of  the  Laws  and  Conditution,  to  be  a  Member  oi  the  Church  of  Englandjr 
which,  legally  and  contlitutionally,  is  a  neceliary  qualification,  operates,  at 
Nottingham,  as  a  difqualification  lor  the  Offices  of  Magiftracy  :  in(omuch« 
that  thot'e  ofiices  arc  altogether  in  the  hands  of  perlpns  who  diilent  from 
tiie  EftabViflied  Church,  and  who  take  care  to  exclude  from  their  bouy  ail 
nyhofe  religious  and  political  lentiments  do  not  accord  with  their  own.     A 
fpirit  of  oppofition,  ripened  by  fuccefs  into  actual  animofity  againfl  our  re- 
ligions e/!a|blifl}ment,  has  naturally  produced  a  difpofition  equally  unfavour- 
able to  our  civil  cftablilhment ;  and  the  virulence  of  this  double  hofiility  to 
Church  and  State  has  been  vifibly  progreHive,  during  the  period  of  a  Re- 
volution, which  founded  a  general  aitairk  upon  all  eiiabli(hments,  religigus 
and  civil.     During  that  perigd,  a  cuftom  which  bad  before  prevailed  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation,  of  attending  Divine  Service  once  a  jear  at 
each  of  the  parifli  churches  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  of  making  a 
donation  of  20/.  tp  each  of  the  three  rectors,  has  been  difcontinued.     Du- 
ring that  period,  the  outrageous,  and,  in  this  country,  unexampled  pro- 
fanation of  a  (acred  edifice,  whlph  have  been  here   recited,  tcok  place; 
^nd,  during  that  period,  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  all  the  other  lymbols  of 
iacobinifm  nave  been  introduced,  and  publicly  exhibited." 

This  \&  one  of  I  he  hap/iy,  refults  of  that  animal^  in  Ifgiilafion,  an  annual  in- 
demnity billf  which  certainly  operates  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  a 
breach  of  the  laws,  and  in  fa6l  to  jender  thofe  laws  juigatory  and  of  no 
effed!  Wh?t  with  acts  of  wJtmm/y  and  aj5ts  q£ tohafion,  nothing  fhort  of 
divine  protedlion  pan  prevent  the  eflablifhed  church  from  being  lubdued 
by  the  conrenticle.  We  cannot  but  think  the  fufferance  of  fuch  abuies  a 
proof  of  criminal  negledt  in  thofe  who  have  the  means,  and  whole  duty  it 
js,  to  correct  them-  As  a  proof  of  the  incorrigible  difpofition  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Nottingham,  even  while  the  rod  is  hanging  over  them,  *'  the 
public  papers  of  that  town  announce,  that  GooJ  Fricley  U  the  day  I'eledted 
for  convening  a  Common  Hall,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  burgeies!" — 
Such  an  open  and  daring  contempt  of  religion  is  a  difgrace  to.  a  ClnisUt.n 
country. 

Mr.  Bowles  concludes  with  fomejuft  refledlions  on  the  Micldlefex  elec- 
tion, and  on  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of 
ihe  petitioning  candidate.  We  here  t.ead  upon  tender  ground.  B  i^  the 
fubjeCt  is  important  and  wjg  will  fairly  declare  our  opinion  upon  it.  It  is, 
then,  O^rd^d^d  convidion,  that  a  law  fliould  pals  to  compel  ihf-  mem- 
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bers  of  the;  HouFe  of  Commons  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  every  petitma 
for  undue  returns,  in  the  firft  fellion,  and  before  any  prorogation  of  the 
Boufe.  For  where  the  petitions  are  numeious,  a  /man  who,  by  the  per- 
jury of  a  returning  officer,  or  by  his  own"  profligate  arts — we  allude  to  no 
wsting,  but  merely  to  ^poisibU  cafe — may  retain  his  leat  for  two  years, 
though  he  hav'e  no  more  right  to  it  than  his  footboy.  And  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  people  will  not  only  not  be  represented,  but  grolsly  mUt ejiresented  ^ 
while  fome  of  trfeir  lawful  reprefentatives  are  deprived  of  their  privileges, 
and  put  to  an  enormous  expence;  to  fay  nothing  of  minor  iiKonyeniencies 
favourable  to  the  caufcof  ufurpation  and  injultice. — This  is  a  confideration 
of  great  foaj//7»//o/7is/ importance,  and.  we  trull,  therefore,  that  it  will  at- 
tract the  ferious  attention  of  the  legiHature. 


Dr.  Darwin  and  the  Monthly  Magtazine, 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 
Sir, 

nj"^HE  biographer  of  Dr,  Darwin,   in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  gives  the 
JL     following  account  of  his  religion.  Of  rather  of  his  vo  religion. 

"  There  are  reafons  for  fufpe6ling  that  Dr.  Darwin  was  not  a  believer 
in  divine  revchition  :  but  belief  is  a  matter  of  necefiity,  not  of  choice. — 
The  religion  of  a  man  is  a  private  affair  between  Iiimfelf  and  his  Maker : 
"we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  materials  of  a  confiderable  portion 
of  thefe  memoirs,  endeavoured  tp  drfcover  whether  he  entertained  a  belief 
and  expectation  of  a  future  iiatc  of  cxiftencc:  the  doctor  was  obferved  to 
fpeak  with  a  confidcrable  degree  of  fedatenefs  on  the  fubjedt ;  and  re- 
liiarked  that  it  was  natural  to  extend  our  wiilies  and  views  beyond  the  pre- 
fent  fcene,  and  that  it  was  right  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  are  liiely^o 
fecure  our  happinefs  in  another  world,  but  he  added  ''  let  us  not  hear 
any  thing  about  Hell/'    June  1802,  p.  46. 

A  very  few  remarks  will  fuffice.  We  are  told  that  "  belief  i^  a  matter 
of  necefiity,  not  of  choice."  The  neceffity  of  the  philofopher  and  the 
predeftination  of  the  Calvinift  are  equally  abominable,  are  equally  made 
to  ferve  tne  purpofes  of  vice,  to  blind  the  judgment,  and  to  flupify  the 
confcience,  1  maintain  that  belief  is  a  matter  of  choice  j  and  the  grand 
reafon  that  men  do  not  believe  is,  that  their  will  is  wrong,  the  choice  is 
perverfe;  they  hve  darknefs  rather  i ban  hght:  they  do  not  want  evidence, 
but  inclination  :  their  h'jads  would  foon  admit  the  light  of  truth,  could 
their  hearts  but  give  up  the  love  of  iin.  This  is  the  fccret  charm,  the 
grand  hold  of  infidelity.  This  is  the  citadel  which  will  not  furrender. 
Faith  then  is  more  a  matter  of  choice  than  any  other  part  of  man's  con*' 
duftj  but  if  men's  deeds  are  evil.,  they  will  love  daikncfp  rather  thaa 
Jight. 

We  are  told,  with  equal  raodefty  and  truth,  that  "  a  man's  religion  is  a 
fr'watc  affair  between  hnn  and  bis  Maker-,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do."  With  the  gentlemen  of  this  fchool  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we 
have  a  Maker  3  but  fuppofing  it  for  fhe  argument's  fake,  have  we  nothing 
^todo  with  a  man's  religipn?  Did  not  Hk  who  formed  focicty,  form  reli- 
gion alfo  ?     Is  not  the  public  profeliion  of  religion  a  debt  due  to   focia'l 
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beings?  Is  not  the. profeffion  required,  and  is  itjiot  one  .of  ihe.ftrongeft 
ties  and  fafeguards  of  fociery  ?  i£very  man  may  be  legvilly  called  upon  to 
take  an  oath,  but  what  will  this  oath  prove  if  I  know  the  man  has  ni> 
rdigion;  if  1  know  that  he  doubts  or  denies  the  being  of  a  God  :  his  oath 
will  be  no  ijaore  reftraint  upon  him  than  a  w  ifp  of  burnt  draw.  Have 
we  nothing  to'do  'w'^th  a  man's  chara6icr?  and  rch'gion  is  a  leading  ffiature 
of  the  chara6ter.  You  would  not  truft  a  lawyer  with  your  property,  un- 
Ids  you  had  an  opinion  of  his  legal  ikill  5  nor  a  phyfician  with  Jhc  care 
of  your  health,  unlefs  you  had  an  opinion  of  his  medic.il  Ikill.  In  every 
tranfadion  of  hufincfs  you  inquire  into  a  man's  chara.Hcr  and  a6t  accord- 
ingly :  would  you  not  do  the  fame  in  his  religious  and  moral  charadcr? 
therefore  ive  hctve  fometbing  it  do  wi(b  it. 

Dr.  Darwin  had  no  ohjei^ion  to  hear  about  a  future  Hate;  probably  ho 
meant  no  more  than  the  fame  of  his  writings  at'if-r  his  dectrafe;  or  h'l 
might  have  fomefecret  mifgivings,  fome  unfub.lued  fears,  aa  Should  there 
be  another  world  ;  fliould  there  be  a  place  of  puniihmvmt ;  have  1  any 
thing  to  apprehend  for  myfelf  ?  have  I  made  a  due  and  wife  preparation 
for  that  world  Ihould  it  chance  to  exirt?  has  my  moral  condu6t,  my  regard 
to  marriage  as  a  civil  contra^  been,fuch  as  to  entitle  me  to  reward,  and  to» 
fecure  ray  happinefs  Ihould  1  chance  to  live  bvryDnd  the  grave — Let  mc  riot 
bear  any  thing  about  bfllj  but  why  not,  good  do^or;  if  your  faith  was  a 
matter  of  ncceffity,  why  not  your  actions  too?  Shall  any  man  then  be  pu- 
nished for  what  he  cannot  help?  Kut  why  does  a  phil.)ropher  trouble 
himfelf  with  tbefe  things  :  hell  may  affright  children  and  old  women,  but 
a  pbilofopbical  mind  Ihould  be  above  thefe  things. 

I  believe  there  are  but  few  confirmed  infidels.  Men  may  boafl:  ns  if  they 
wcrej  but  there  are  moments  of  folitude  and  reflection,  there  are  fome 
fecret  mifgivings }  fome  whifpers  of  confciencc  which  will  be  heard,  fome 
lingering,  longing  hope  of  immortality,  which  will  fpeak  out.  M.ui  i"; 
naturally  a  religious  being:  he  a!moft  involuntarily  thanks  God  for  his 
bleflings  :  he  flies  to  him  for  comfort  in  afflidi(»n.  The  man  then  wh  j 
confirms  himfelf  in  atheifm  mufl  do  violence  to  his  own  natuie:  he  blunts 
the  bed  feelings  and  bed  expectations  of  a  rational  being.  He  muft  retain 
the  human  form  in  his  body^  while  he  lofes  it  as  far  as  he  pollibly  caa 
In  his  mind. 

OBSERVATOR. 


^NTINOMIANiSM   OF   TH£    CHRISTIAN   ObSKRVLH. 

.      TO  THE  EDI  rOR. 
S1R9 

THE  Chriftian  Obferver  when  commenting  on  the  Rifliop  of  Durham's 
Charge,  and  where  his  Lordfhip  cautions  his  clergy  agalnll  Amino- 
mianifm.  iuferls  this  apology.  *'  We  cannot  forbear  rxpreQing  a  hopo 
that  good  peop'c  may  have  fometimes  mifunderflood  one  another,  when 
di(cuiling  this  fubjed,  and  that  the  ufe  oi  phrafes  ill  defined  and  of  inde- 
teiminate  expreilions  have  a  tendency  to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  ani-« 
mate  the  fpirit  of  controverfy."  P.  30.  Latet  Anguis  in  herba. — Let  ua 
examine  the  meaning  of  tbefe  gentle  expreilions.  1  he  Chriltian  Obferver 
cannot  deny  that  there  are  Antinomians  in  the  world  ^  does  he  mean  thefe 
bv  his  good  pe/ple?  if  not,  the  remark  does  not  apply. 
Tb^  author  knows  as  well  as  the  writer  of  this^  that  tliere  are  ihofe  who 
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boaft  of  free  redeeming  grace,  of  ibvercign  mercy*  who  degrade  and  vU 
lify  the  moral  law 3  who  treat  it  as  a  beggarly  element;  an  intolerabie 
yoke,  a  hrutumfulmen  to  tlie  eledj  a  man  of  liraw  to  frighten  children 
and  to  be  dcfpifed  by  men. 

As  a  full  proof  1  could  refer  to  a  hundred  qyotat'ons  from  Dr.  Crifpe  « 
Chrift  Exalted ;  a  book  moft  ftrongly  recommended  by  moft  of  the  Cal- 
viniftic  divines,  as  containing  the  very  marrow  of  the  Gofpel;  to  rarjous 
paiTagcs  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Romaine^  who  was  efteemed  as  an 
oracle  by  a  particular  party.  As  for  living  authors  or  preachers,  I  will 
not  name  any,  but  quote  fome  of  their  favourite  cxpreflions  : — "  The  be- 
liever has  no  more  to  do  with  the  law  than  the  man  in  the  moon.'*  The 
believer  has  nothing  to  do  with  repentance,  fdf-dep'al  and  felf-examina- 
tion  5  they  are  all  legal  works.  He  docs  not  work  for  life,  but  from  life* 
"  The  believer  has  three  great  enemies,  Sin,  the  Devil,  and  Mofes ;  but 
that  rafcal  old  Mofes''  (or,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  whii:h  ia  holy>  jud,  and 
good)  *'  is  the  greateft  enemy  of  all."* 

So  much  for  the  expreifion^  of  thofe  whom  I  call  AntimmianSy  though 
the  Chriftian  Obfervcr  calls  them  goo^i  people  fomctimes  mifunJerJiood-,  but 
I  aik  is  there  any  lenfe  in  language  ?  Why  then  keep  up  a  delufioo  by 
fpeaking  fmooth  things,  by.prophecying  deceits.  What  faith  the  fcripture' ? 
•*  The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  an  undefiled  law  concerting  the  foul.  Who-» 
foever  {h:ill  break  one  of  the  lealt  CoMMANDMi^KTi,  and  iliall  teach  men 
fo,  he  (hall  be  called  the  lead  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Bat  with  the 
Antinomian  to  flight  and  break  the  law  is  one  of  the  high  privileges  of 
the  children  of  God. 

Bad  principles  lead  to  bad  pradices.  Let  us  then  now  obferve  the  mo^ 
ril  tendency  of  thefe  principles.  Man  as  a  fallen  being,  as  placed  in  9 
•world  of  temptations,  requires  every  reliraint  to  keep  him  from  (in,  and 
every  motive  (o  excite  him  to  goodnefs  and  to  preferve  him  in'holinefs: 
what  (hf  n  is  (o  be  expected  from  principles  which  (ing  a  fweet  lullaby  to 
the  deeping  confciencej  which  fupprcls  all  rational  fear,  and  jult  appre- 
henfions  ;  which  combine  a  life  of  (inful  indulgence  with  the  ^iTured  fa- 
vour of  Heaven  J  which  dlfcard  repentance,  humiliation,  felf-denial  and 
amendment,  as  weak  and  beggarly  elements;  as  childilh  fears,  and  legal 
workings:  which  pretend  to  exalt  the  gofpel  of  free  grace  by  deftroying 
holinefs  of  life?  Some  upright  men  will  make  a  good  ufe  even  of  bad 
principles :  they  do  not  ufe  the  liberty,  or  rather  UGeotioufnefs,  which  ia 

"^  In  a  church  ne.ar  the  Royal  Exchnnge  1  once  heard  the  le^nrcr,  a  re- 
gularly brcvl  youpg  rnan  of  the  Univer(ity  of  Oxford,,  commenting  on  thefe 
"Words — **  Baptilm  doth  now  fave  us ;  not  the  wa(hing  of  water,  but  the 
anfwer  of  a  good  confcienre  towards  God."  He  triumphantly  aiked,  who 
ever  had  the  anfwer  of  a  good  confcieoce?  he  anfvered  that  no  one  ever 
had  or  ever  could  havej.  therefore,  that  the  only  meaning  of  St.  Peter  in 
this  text  was  the  *'  imputed  righteoufnefa  of  Chrill;  this  was  the  belieter*a 
anfwer  of  a  good  confciencej  this  would  fatisfy  all  demands,  and  make  hit 
confcience  eafy.*'  Some  may  fuppofe  tjiat  I  was  miftaken;  but  like  moll 
extemporary  preachers,  the  fame  ideas  arc  repeated  again  and  again;  a 
little  fenfeis  to  fill  up  n  long  fpace,  an  hour  or  {Qp^e  r  abundance  of  found 
mud  often  conceal  deficieucy  of  lenfe. 
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^ven;  their  judgments  may  be  raiftaken,  but  their  aflfedions  are  not 
perverted.  Sut  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  all :  Tome  are  Antinomians  irl 
life  as  well  as  in  theory.  They  confirm  themfelves  in  evil  praftices  oa 
their  o\m  principles.  A  decent  exterior  ii  prelierved:  a  certain  rerpe6fc 
muft  be  p2k\d  to  the  world,  but  many  deftru6live  vices  arc  pradifed  in  fe- 
cret,  and  et^en  jaftified  on  principle.  Do  not  feveral  high  Calvinifts  live 
in  known  adultery^  and  if  a  friend  argue  with  them  on  the^fcanial  of  fuch 
a  condud,  do  th^y  not  rejeA  the  advice  as  proceeding  from  one  who  is  ig-* 
norantoftbe  pcrfed law, of  liberty?  Are  thefe  then  to  be  called  ^^ good, 
men*"  who  a>e  frmetimei  nilfunderjiood  5  are  thefe  •'  ph  afes  ill  defitud"  and 
"  tbe  txpreffioTU  indetermmauf''  Can  any  cafe  be  clearer  ?  They  rejed  the 
Law  of  God  as  a  rule  of  life  i  by  their  traditions  they  make  void  the  law. 
Tbi<  deluiJoD  is  mofl  fatal  to  man  3   moll  difgraccful  to  t^ie  Gofpd. 

CLERlfcUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Defence  of  the  Epcscopal  Church  of.  Scdtlano,  against  mt 

Attacks  of  the  xatb  Dxi.  Campb£I.l. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Si  %,  ^  Edinburgh,  April  6',  I  Mi. 

AS  your  f^xcellent  raifcellany  was  originally  intended  to  propagate  good 
principles  through -the  naiion,  both  religious  and  political,  and  has 
accordifigly  been  frequently  em|»loyed  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land  and  our  moft  excellent  Conftitution,  I  therefore  cannot  doubt,  but  that 
as  the  £pifcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  though  poor  and  unfortunate,  is  a 
pure  part  of  Chrift's  flock,  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  indulge  me  witb 
a  few  Paiges  to  rep^^a  very. rude  attack  upon  my  venerable  mother,  by  one 
of  theablefl  adverfariei  tha;  ever  engaged  in  any  controverfy.     An  attack^ 
rude  indeed,  aloiofl  beyond  imagination ;  and,  (wliat  will  adonifh  you^  » 
when  yoQ  hear  that  it  was  made  by  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Qeorge  Campbell,  ProfeiTor  of  Divinity  in,  and  principal  of,  the  Maridial 
College  of  Aberdeen)  weak,  beyond  conception  !  a  man  of  uncommon 
acatenefs  and  ability,  and  of  great  learning;  generally  believed  alfo,  to  be 
extremely  good-natured,  moderate  in  his  opitiions,  and  lieral  in  his  fenti- 
inents  !   I  am  forry,  however,  to  obfervethat,  in  the  Ecclelialtical  Leftures, 
which  he  framed  for  the  inlimdion  of  his.  pupils,  he  appears  quite  the  re* 
rerie  of  all  this  -,  at  lead,  when  fpeaking  of  the  poor  remains  of  the  Scottiib 
Epifcopalians,  friends  to  peace,  order,  and  good  government,  and  to  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  :  A  Church  too,  whofe  faith,  worfhip,  and  torm  of 
goventment,  have  repeatedly  been  proved  to  be  conformable  to  the  pt^re 
and  primiiive  Church  of  Chri^.     I  fay,    that  in  fpeaking  of  this  Church, 
the  Dodor  appears  to  be  neither  moderate  in  his  opinions,  nor  liberal  in 
his  fentiments  >  nor  to  write  like  a  learned,  or  an  able  man.     For  in  refent<« 
tnent  of  £bmc  remarks  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  upon  a  fcrmon  of 
his  preached  beibre  the  Synod  of  Abeideen^  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  aotion 
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of  deriving  a  divine  comraifnon  for  preaching  the  gofpel,  thrbugl  iU 
ApOjiUi.:  ill  refcntmrnt,  I  fay,  of  thofe  remarks,  which,  by  the  way,  did 
great  juftice  to  his  learning  and  abilities,  and  treated  him  with  much  civi* 
lity  and  rcfpedl,  hath  this  goid-nalured  ProfeJfoTj  fpoken  of  our  Hill  venerable, 
and,  I  trait,  not  yet  contgrnptlble  fociety,  in  the  moft  vilifying  language 
his  tongue  could  utter,  or  his  pen  write.  He  denies  that  the  Scotliih  Epif- 
copal  Clergy  have  even  ^'  prop&r  Prejbyterial  Ordination -y*  or  any  orders  but 
-what  they  derive  from  Bi/bops  **  merely  nominal^*  and  he  irapioudy  calls  the 
confeerations  of  our  prft-revolution  Jiilhops,  *'  farcical  confecratiom^'  liidi- 
croufly  adding  that,  '*  they  were  folcmnly  made  depolitories  of  no  depofit, 
commanded  to  be  diligent  in  doing  no  tuork,  vigilant ,  in  the  overfight  oin$ 
fock ;  afliduQUs  in  teaching  and  governing  no  pci^ple,  and  preiiding  in  m 
cburchr  Nay,  although  he  acknowledges  that  thefe,  our  before  mentioaed 
Bilhops  (who  '^  came  under  the  hands  of  Bifliop  Rofc  of  Edinburgh,"  aod 
he  fliould  in  juftice  have  added,  becaufe  he  knew  it  to  be  a  truth,  under 
the  hands  of  Archbilhop  Paterfon  of  Glafgow,  and  Bi'lhop  Douglafs  of 
Dunblane  alfo),  "  were  regularly  admitted  niiniftcrs  or  preibyters  in  parti- 
cular congregalinns  before  the  revolution,"  yet  he  goes  on,  "  let  uo  true 
Ion  of  our  Church  be  offended  that  1  acknowledge  our  nonjurors  to  have  a 
SORT  of  prelbyterian  ordination,  for  I  would  by  no  means  be  underliobd  ai 
equalizing  ihem  to  that  which  obtains  with  m»  WhOviver  is  ordained  arooDg 
us,  is  ordained  a  Bijhopy  by  a  CIaf<  of  BiJJjops :  Whereas  the  ordination  pf 
our  nonjurors,  proceeds  from  preibyters  to  whom  a  pMri  only  of  the  minifte- 
rial  po»ver  was  committed,  and  from  whom  was  withheld  the  right  of  iranf- 
initting  orders  to  others.'*  He  afterwards  ftiles  our  Scottifli  preibyters  "  a 
fort  o{  fuhordinatc  minillers,  who  are  not  authorized  to  ordain,  and  who  on 
Hammonds  hypoiliefis,  as  well  as  oars,  were  not  originally  in  the  church." 
\^ol.  I.  Pp.  354,  5,  6,  7. 

Such  fcurrilous  abufe  as  this,  is,  certainly,  beneath  notioe,  and  the  little 
ar§\micnt  thai  is  in  It,  unworthy  of  an  anfwer,  nor  ihould  it  have  received 
one  from  me,  wcr<^  it  not  for  the  celebrity  of  the  Dolor's  name,  which,  with 
lome  people,  would  tlamp  a  value  even  upon  nonfenfe;  and  did  it  not  at 
the  lame  time  alford  an  opportunity  of  defending  Epifcopacy  after  a  new 
mode,  viz.  by  arguing  on  the  learned  I>e6turer*s  and  his  bretluen's  own  prin- 
ciples, and  confcqueiitly  of  cfffftually  expoling  the  weaknefs  of  thePre(by- 
terian  caufe,  beyond  the  poffibility  of  a  reply.  For  thefe  rcafons  I  fay,  I 
Lave  once  more  taken  up  the  pen  againft  my  old  and  long  efteemed  ac- 
quaintance Dr.  Camp^  ell,  and  cannot  but  regret  that,  by  language  and  rea- 
foning  fo  unworthy  of  himfelf,  he  has  obliged  me  more  than  10  doubt,  even 
to  be.'ic^e,  that  what  he  has  written  of  the  Scottifti  Church,  is  not  theeffeft 
of  c^vivi^rio?!,  but  every  word  of  it  in  contradiftion  to  the  di6tates  of  his  own 
mind.  Thi^cenfure,  thoui;h  fevcre,  cannot  fairly  be  confidered  as  uncha- 
ritable, becaufe  the  jurtice  of  it  is  as  vilible  as  light  at  noon  day.  For  is  it 
pollible,  that  one  of  Dr.  CampbelKs  abilities,  who  derived  his  own  orders 
i\'omprcJljyters,  could  believe,  that  the  Scottilh  Epifcopal  Clergy,  have  not 
proper pirjbytcrial  ordination,  when  he  acknowledges  that  the  gentlemen  who 
ojdained  them,  were  **  regularly  admitted  prcjhytcrs  in  particular  congre- 
gations bof  re  the  Revolution?"  Surely  not.  Or  fincc  he  knew  that  MeflT. 
Sage  and  Fullarton,  the  Scottifli  Preibyters  he  alluded  to,  "  came  under  the 
hands  J*  that  is,  were  confederated  by  three  lawful  Biftiops,  Arch  bifliop  Pa- 
terfon of  Glaf  ow,  Bifliop  Rofe  of  lidinbmgh,  and  Bithop  Douglas  of  Dun- 
'bhiin^  is  it  poilible  Le  could  bdU've  that  they  were  only  nomtial,  and  not 
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fcs/ Bi/bops ?  No;  for,  had  the  confecration  been  perforiped  in  England, 
he  voiild  not  have  called  their  epifcopal  authority  into  queftton  j  nor  have 
prelumcd  to  fpeak  Co  rudely  of  Lord  Bifhopss.     But  did- it  make  any  odds 
that  the  ceremony  was  celebrated  on  this  fide  the  Tweed,  and  by  Bifhops 
who  had  been  irregularly  deprived  of  their  temporal  honour  ?  Moft  certainly 
Itdid  not.     It  was  performed  in  a  place  of  worftiipin  Edinburgh,  and  pro-  . 
bably^  in  the  chapel  of  Bilhop  Rofc  :  a  gentleman^^  of  fuch  piety  and  gra-  • 
vily,  that  to  fuppofe  a  confecration  y^rn^^/,  in  which  he  was  concerned^ 
Ivas  moft  indecent  and  uncivil.     Indeed,  the  caufe  of  our  learned  Le6lurer*a 
ridicule,  is  as  fenfelefs,  as  it  was  rude  j  and  came  from  a  Prefbyterian  with. 
a  very  bad  grace,  as  they  are  not  in  general,  very  attentive  to  decency  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  it  will  be  proved  invnediately  that,  their  or- 
dinaibas  can  confer  no  power.     On  which  account,  if  defedl  of  authority 
hiakes  ordinations  farcical,  we  are,   it  feems,   to  imagine,   none  could 
be  more  farcical   than  his  own.      I  fay  this,  becaufe  the  learned   Pro- 
IfeiTor'sreafon  for  calling  the  confecration  of  our  iirll  pofl  revolution  Bifliops 
farcical  was,  on  account  of  their  not  being  m:xde  diocesan  Bifhops!  from  wliich 
ht; inferred  that  they  had  not  the  full  powers  of  the  episcopate  conferred 
upon  them :  than  vvliich  there  can  be  no  greater  niillake.     For  although 
Ihclr  coiifecrators  did  net  think  it  proper  to  fill  the  vacant  Sees,  hecaule  to 
do  iht,  was  the  province  of  tlie  civil  power,  they  inverted  them  no'twith- 
ftanding  with  the  plcnitufle  of  epifcopal  authority,   having  confecrated  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  fuccellion  ofBilhopsin  Scotland,  a» 
tfteir  deeds  of  confecration  flill  extant,  clearly  (hew.     And  accordingly 
Blfliop  Sage  concurred  with  Bifliops  Rofe  and  Douglas  in  the  confecration 
ofBhhoD  Falconer,  at  Dundee,  Anno  1709;  as  did  Biftiop  Fullarton,  with 
Rofe  ana  Falconer  in  the  confecration  of  Biiliop  Millar,  in  Edinburgh,  Odlo- 
ber  22, 17 1 8.    Bofides,  both  Mr.  Sage  and  Mr.  Fullarton,  having  the  ciiarg«f 
ofcongregations  when  they  were  confecrated,  they  became  upon  the  deatit 
of  Bifliop  Rofe,  ipfo  fa(51o,  Bilhops  of  their  refpeclivc  flocks.     And,  not- 
w'lthllanding  what  our  inconfiilent  Ledlurer  has  faid  of  farcical  confecra-* 
tions,  they  were  upon  His  principles,  more  proper  Bifliops  than  any  diocefan 
is,  or  can  Be  ;  becaufe  they  had  but  ong  parifii,  one  con^^rogatiin,  o:!c  churchy 
or  place  of  worQiip^  and  one  altar,  as  was  the  cale  of  the  fin't  Bifnops,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Doctor.     Indeed,  with  fubn^iinon  to  the  leained  Pro- 
felTor,  his  rcafoning  againll  the  epifcopacy  of  the  Scottith  Church,  is  fo 
weak,  nonfenfical,  and   falfe,   that  even   a  fenfiblc  fchool-boy  would  be 
adiamed  of  it ;  on  which  account  when  one  looks  into  the  preliminary  dif- 
/ertations  to  tiie  new  tranflation  of  the  Gofpcis,  or  into  the  Eday  on  Mira- 
cles, or  the  Philofophy  of  Rhetorick,  and  perceives,  not  only  how  jurily,but 
how  My,  Dr.  Campbell  could  reafon,  one  cannot  but  lament  the  ^ase  and 
yet  7vi[/bl  mifemployment  of  fuch  great  talents. 

Having  now  proved,  i  hope  to  the  fatisfaClion  of  every  impartial  reader, 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  not  merely  Prelbyterial,  but  true  and  pro- 


upon  the  fuppofiiion  which  his  predeceffors  went  upon,  as  his  cotem|X)ra- 
ijes  dill  do,  that  Bifliop  and  Prelbyter,  were  in  the  Apoltics'  time,  two  names 
for  the  fame  office,  which,  although  I  tiuft  I  Ihall  lay  enough  by  and  by  to 
fhew  that  it  is  not  true,  I  fliall  take  for  granted  at  pVerent,  the  more  e.fc,*g- 
tualfy  to  overturn  the  hypothefis,  and  to  confound  our  adverlaries.  For,' If 
Thave  any^  fkill  in  logic,  by  adopting  this  doclrinc,  they  have  ruined  their 
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*  *" 
caufe,  as  it  clear^-  follows  from  hence^.that  .no  Preibylerian  Mifliller  das  i4 

divine  commlffion  (which  not  only  the  holy  fcripture^  Matlh.  xxvlii.  19,  2Ci> 
tut  the  confelTion  of  failh  requires.  Larger. catechifm,  Q.  176),  to  preacli 
the  gofpel  or  dirpenfe  its  facraments.  .  To  (horten  the  difpute  as  much  as 
polTibIc,  we  Ihail  n(»t  take  time  to  enquire,  whether  the  body  of  the  Clergy 
in  every  <  Imrch  (who  the  Dodor  tells  us  lived  in  a  collegiate  manner  with 
a  tempo  '!\  moderator  at  their  head),  resigned ihft  power  of  ordination  to  a 
favouriie  >»roiherf;om  henceforth  to  be  denominated  Bifhop,  W'^iich  is  our 
learned  Le  :(Ui  c:  *s  opinion ;  or,  whether  the  Bilhops,"  through  art  or  intcreft, 
got'Ihat  power  appropriated  to  therofelves,  againil  the  will  of^th^  Prefby* 
lers,  as  the  generality  of  Prelbyterians  fuppole;  becaufe,  whether  it  was 
the  one  way,  or  the  other,  makes  no  odds.  For  we  (hall  build  our  fuper- 
itrudure  upon  three  fads,  which  are  equally  undeniable  upon  either  \\x^ 
pofition.  The  firft,  which  Dr.  Campbell  maintains,  Eccl.  1^6tures,  p.  221^ 
ind  which  no  other  honeft  and  ienUble  Prelbyterian  will  refufe,  that  in 
the  3d  century  the  Bilhops  made  laws  or  canons,  prohibiting  prefbyters  to 
ordain,  and  re(lri(^ing  that  power  to  their  own  order.  The  fecond, /which 
Ihe  hillory  of  the  Church  equally  ellablilhes,  that  all  the  prefbyters  in  the 
world  (Acrius  and  Colluthus,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  excepted,  who 
were  depofed  as  heretics),  fubmitted  to  thofe  canons,  and  a6ted  under  them, 
from  that  date  down  to  the  Reformation,  a  fpaceof  more  than  J 200 years; 
and  agreeable  thereunto  accepted  ofthe  office  of  Pretbyterate,  in  ever}  coun- 
try  and  church  'without  \\\e  power  of  tf////a<7/io«,  which  the  learned  principal  ac* 
knowledges,  p.  355,  "  was  ever  reckoned  the  mo^  sacred  and  imfiortant  JiarL 
of  the  Epifcopal  oifice.'*  Now,  as  it  is  a  fa£l  equally  certain  with  the  two 
former,  that  the  power  of  ordination  was  never  reftored  to  the  prefbyterf 
Jyi  any  part  of  Chriliendom,  and  particularly  not  to  Mr.  Melville  or  any 
of  the  Scottifh  Reformers,  hence  it  follows,  without  the  poffibility  of 
doubt,  that,  none  of  the  Scotch  Reformers  had  the  power  of  ofdin&tion,  be- 
caufe  "  that  mofl  facred  and  important  part  of  the  cpifcopal  fundion  waJ 
withheld  from  ihem*^  when  they  were  appointed  Minifters.  From  which  it  fol- 
lows again,  that,  by  exercillng  that  power  which  they  had  not  received,  they 
,dared  to  ufurp  an  office  to  which  they  were  not  called  by  God,  and  therefore 
could  not  convey  to  others.  In  fhort,  it  follows,  that  to  the  Scottifh  Re* 
formers,  "a/ar/  only  of  the  miniflerial  authority  was  committed,"  to  fpeak.  ' 
in  Dr.  Campbell's  language,  and  that  too  the  lowell  and  leafl  important 
part,  the  right  o^ transmitting  orders  to  others  not  being  given, to  thenl ; — or 
what  the  learned  Lecturer  foon  afler  falfely  fays  of  our  Clergy,  is  true  of 
his  own,  that,  the  Scotch  Reformers,  by  accepting  tlie  office  of  the  prelby* 
lers  without  the  power  of  ordination  annexed  to  it,  which  the  firftChriflian 
Prefbyters  were  polTefied  of,  became,  ipfo  faclo,  "  a  fort  of  subordinate  of 
inferior  Miniflers"  to  thofe  firft  Prefbyters,  and,  therefore,  we're  not  like 
them,  authorized  to  ordain";  but  according  to  Dr.  Hammond's  and  Dr. 
Campbell's  hypothecs,  ^^  a  kind  of  Minifters  who  were  not  originally  ia 
the  Church.**  Eccl.  Led.  Vol.  I.  p.  357. 

This  reafoning,  though  not  of  the  fame  kind  with  mathematical  demon- 
Aration,  is  equally  convincing,  and  feems  incapable  of  receiving  any  folid 
anfwer.  For  what  can  the  rrefbyterians  urge  againflit?  Will  they  fay 
that-  the  prefbyters  of  the  2d  or  3d  century,  could  not  lawfully  eithei;/r/i^ 
their  power  of  ordination,  nor  fubmit  to  have  it  taken  from  tliera  ;  and 
therelore  that  their  fuccelTors  at  the  Reformation  might  with  propriety  re* 
mnu  it  ?  By  no  means.    This  does  not  foilowi    The  unlawfulncfs  of  the* 
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ft£i  would  have  juflified  the  refuraption  of  (heir  former  power,  had  the  re^ 
sigBtrs  themselves  repented  of  the  gtiilty  deed ;  but  that  they  never  did ;  and 
die  refomiers  lived  at  the  di  (lance  of  more  than  1200  vesfrs  from  them,  and 
accepted  of  the  prelbylerate  in  the  fame  imperfect  llate  thslt  they  left  it^ 
without  that  moft  facred  and  motl  important  part  of  the  epifcbpal  omce,  the 
power  of  tranfmit  ting  orders  toothers,  and  therefore  could  not  refuroe  what 
thej  were- never  in  pofTeflion  of.  For  which  reafon,  their  aifumptioh  of 
that  fupreme  part  otthe  epifcopal  oHice  was,  as  ju(l  now  obferved,  a  /faring 
usurpation,  and  made  them  guilty  of  the  dreadful  Cfime  of  Corah,  who 
penfhed  for  it  by  a  mofl  tremendous  judgement.  Numbers  ch.  xvi.  For,  as 
Corahj  though  only  a  Levite,  prefumed  to  offer  up  incenre>  wlilch  was  si 
part  of  the  pri  eft's  office,  in  oppoiition  to  i^aron,  God^s  appointed  High 
rrieR  under  the  law;  fu  the  Scottilh  reformers  dared  to  tranfmit  orders  to 
4/Jiers,  notwithtlanding  that  no  fuch  power  was  committed  to\hem ;  aiid 
that,  too,  in  oppofition  to  the  Biihops,  God's  appointed  .High  Priefts  under 
the  GofpeK 

Thefe  facts,  which  unavoidably  follow  from  our  leyned  Ledlurer,  and  his 
brethren's  principles,  clearly  root  up  the  very  foundation  of  Prclby terian  or- 
ders; but,  God  beprdifed,  do  not  in  the  fmalleli  degree  affect  the  miiliOH 
of  our  Epifcopal  Churches;  becaufe  we  derive  our  orders  from  thofe,  who 
in  the  fecond  century,  were  peculiarly  called  Bhho/is\  with  whom,  all  the 
ecclefiaflical  powers  which  were  committed  by  Chrift  to  his  Apofiles,  were 
continued;  and  who  in  no  age,  country,  or  church,  were  ever  denied  the 
power  of  ordination. 

Meantime,  although  we  have  hitherto  argued  upon  our  learned  Profer* 
for's  principles,  his  brother,  Principal  Robertlbn's,  (as  mentioned  in  his  hif^ 
toiy  of  Charles  V.)*  Blondel,  and  in  general  of  ail  the  Prefl3yterians,  the 
tDOre  efiedlualljr  to  confute  them^  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  their 
dodtrine  on  the  fubjed  of  church  government  is  falfe.  This  has  been  un- 
anfwerably  proved  by  many  able  cafuifts  long  ago ;  Archbifhop  Potter,  Dr. 
Maurice,  Mr.  Slater,  ,&c.  &c.  and  of  late  by  tome  of  Yourc»rrefpondents» 
in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  and  Magazine,  for  February,  March,  Aprils 
May,  June,  July,  and  September,  1801.  And  therefore  I  need  only  make 
ibis  general  obfervation.  that,  as  th«re  was  no  getieral  council  in  the  'id  or 
Sd  centuries  to  authorize  a  change  in  the  miniftry,  nor  any  Chriflian  King 
to  compel  it  by  his  power,  and  as  the  Difciples  of  our  Lord  were  by  that 
time  difperfed  over  the  whole  known  world,  and  the  correfpondence  be* 
tween  diflant  churches  was  very  difficult,  and  very  expenfive,  hence  it  is 
obvious  that  there  was  no  caule  exifting  in  the  Church  at  that  early  pe« 
riod,  adequate  to  produce  fo  great  an  etfe£t,  as  (according  to  the  PreH>vt&* 
rian  do6lrine)  then  took  place,  viz.  the  fubverfion  of  Chfifl's  Minifir/ 
in  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  could  nyt  pofiibly  have  been  done  without 
gneat  noHe,  unlefs  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  had  every  where  con- 
curred; and  nothing  is  more  incredible,  than  tl^tin  their  circum fiances^ 
either  of  the  parties  Aiould  have  concurred.  Not  thofe  who  were  to  be- 
come Btftiops,  becaufe,  in  thofe  days  of  perfecution,  bein^  always  elcpofetl 
to  the  frpnt  of  the  battle,'  and  the  firft  that  fuffered,  and  living  aaily  iti  ex- 
t>e6lation  of  martyrdom,  had  they  accepted  of  additional  Itonour  or  povv^ 
by  the  refignation  of  their  equal  brethren,  they  would  have  made  them* 
felves  Lords  over  God's  heritage,  contrary  to  a  divjine  command,  alid  there-^ 
by  would  have  fruilrated  their  reward  in  heaven  ;  and  not  the  prefbyters, 
becmufe  they  could  aeithtr  h&Tt  rtsignid  the  moft  important  part,  nor  any 
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part  indeed  of  the  cpifcopal  office,  nor  have  fuffered  it  to  fee  taken  /roOl 
them,  without  degranine  their  ow  n  cha rafters,  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  (which  would  have  been  a  greater  bar  to  good  men], 
without  betraying  the  truft  their  Lord  and  Mailer  had  committed  to  theiu. 
What  makes  this  the  more  improbable  is,  that  not  only  the  moft  pious, 
but,  if  vie  may  judge  fVoni  their  exalted  i'tatiou,  the  abler  too,  of  the  clcrgjr 
at  that  time,  were  moll  remarkably  tenacious  even  of  apoftolical  traditions. 
tVitnefs  the  difpute  between  Pope  Anicelus  and  St.  Polycarp  about  keep- 
ing Eafler;  and  can  we  then  believe  ihdX  such  men  would  have  dared  ta 
alter  their  Saviour  s  Instituiionsf  mofl  alluredly  not.     They  would  have  been 
petrified  at  the  thought,  and  trembled  in  every  nerve.     I  may  add,  tliat  had 
both  bi(hops  and  prices  been  capable  offuch  folly  and  wickednefs,  as  the 
form  of  church  g^overnment  is  an  objett  of  sense,  the  alteration  muft  have 
fceen  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.     Particularly,  as  our  learned  Lecturer 
informs  us,  that  the  change  was  little  more  than  iegun  about  the  time  of 
Juilin  M^jrtyr,  ai)d  was  not  quite  finished  when  Tertullian^had  arrived  at 
hianhood  ;  b<>th  thefe  FatheiS  muft  have  feen  many  churches  governed  by  a 
College  of  Prefbyters,  with  a  temporary  moderator  at  their  head,  had  tliat 
been  the  primitive  model,  as  Dr.  Campbell  tells  us,  and  many  other  churches 
governed  by  a  fi ngle  Bifhop,  after  the  nrx fashion,  had  that  form  of  govern- 
Inent  been  then  new.     But  no  fuch  alteration,  nor  any  diflerence  in  the  go- 
Irernment  of  different  churches,  is  taken  notice  of  by  either  of  them;  %vhich 
Could  not  podibly  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  fucli  able  and  inquifitive  ihen. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  clearly  from  X^r^w^l*^!^**  writings,  that,  in  his 
judgement,  alj  the  churches  in  the  world  had,  frpm  the  beginning,  been 
governed  by  single pentms.     For,  he  calls  upon  the  fe6laries  to  deduce  the 
luccefTion  of  their  paftors  from  the  Jh^stles,  as  the  Catholic  Church  could* 
"  Edant  ergo,  originem  ccclefiarurn  iuarum(rays  that  able  writer),  evolvaut 
brdinum  Epifcoporum  fuoruro,  ita  per  Cucceniones  ab  initio  dccurrentem, 
tit  primus  illc  Epifcopus,  a!iquem  ex  Apoftolis^  vel  ApoAoIicis  viris,  qui 
lamen  cam  Apoftolis  perfevenaverit,  habuerit  auftorem  et  anicceiTorem. 
Hoc  enim  modo,ecclefiae  apoflolicx  cenfus  fuos  deferunt,  ficut  Smyrnaeoruna 
iecclefia*  habens  Polycarpum  ab  Jbannecontocatum.*' 

Now  as  this  Father's  credibility  as  a  witnefs  has  never  been  called  in 
quollion,  notwithflanding  of  his  montanifm,  his  ieUimony  is  decifive  of  the 
caufe.  Bccaufe,  had  there  been  any  churches  then  governed  by  a  College 
of  Prefbyters,  or  had  it  been  then  believed,  that  the  church  was  originally 
ifo  governed,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  man  but  a  fool  would  have  ufed  fuch 
language,  feeing  all  his  acquaintances  could  have  expofed  him  to  the  world, 
and  given  him  the  lie  dired.  Indeed,  had  not  the  Apoftles,aud  the  other 
founders  of  churches  cotemporary  with  them,  eflablilhed  epifcopacy  eve^y 
tvhere,  it  could  not  have  obtained  ft)  early,  and  fo  univcrfally  in  the  world, 
as  in  fact  it  did.  And  had  not  thofe  who  fucceeded  them,  acted  under  an 
Authority  which  they  dur/l  neither  gain  fay  nor  refift,  a  different  form  of 
church  government  mull  have  been  eflablifhed  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
had  it,  been  only  to  pleafe  the  tafte  of  fomc  of  the  founders  thcmfelvcs,  or 
to  gratify  the  humours  of  the  people  among  whom  they  laboured.  But  no 
fuch  difference  in  any  age  was  ever  feen  until  the  reformation}  or  in  any 
country,  from  the  coaft  of  Malabar  to  the  North  of  Scotland:  church  go- 
vernment, therefore,  is  not  an  arhitrary,  fluctuating  thing,  as  our  learned 
Ledlurer,  Sir  Richard  Hill,  and  other  Latitu^inarians,  tell  us;  but  is  aqu^f- 
.tion,  or  matter^  of  the  greatest  cons^ucTtce,  becaufe  It  is  eflcotially  connected 
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VtA  the  admtniilration  of  the  Chriflian  faCraments  in  the  judgement  evea 
of  the  Eflablifhcd  Church,  and  hy  conrequence,  is  intimately  conne^ed 
vriUi  the  falvation  of  mankind.  "  The  Ipiritual  part  of  both  facraments, 
feys  the  Larger  Catechifm,  Q.  176,  is  Chrift's  and  his  benefits:  both  are 
leafs  of  the  Ikme  covenant ;  are  to  ba  difpenfed  by  Ministers  of  tk  Gospel, 
amdnme^hets,  and  to  be  continued  in  the  Church  of  Chrilt  until  his  fiecond 
coming."  Yet,  our  learned  PrOfelTor  of  Divinity,  and  Inflrudor  of  Candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders,  although  he  owns  that  *'a  certain  model  of  church 
government  must  have  been  orginaUy  adopted,  by  infinite  wifdom,  for  the 
more  effectual  prefervation  of  the  evangelical  inlHtution  in  its  native  purit)', 
and  for  the  careful  tranOnilfion  o(  it-  t(y  after  ages,"  yet  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  ii  is  a  circvmstance  only  not  dtamected  with  Christianity,  and  not  a 
queftion  offo  great  confequence,  but  made  (o  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
iome  warm  difputants !  Eqcl.  Lectures,  86,  87,  '*  and  therefore  may  be  over- 
turned by  human  authority,  and  another  erected  in  its  ftcad!"  How  afto- 
sithing  (uch  wild  dodlrine,  in  fo  intelligent,  and  feemingly  To  pious  a  di- 
vine. May  this,  and  his  other  rafli  and  dangerous  dogmas,  Jiave  been  for- 
fiven  him,  before  Ije  .went  hence,  and  was  no  moi^e  feen ;  and  may  all 
relbyterians  of  every  denomination  feriouUy  conHder  tlie  important  truth 
liere  dlfcufled,  embrace  it  in.  time,  and  be  mindful  of  the  other  things  which 
belong  ta  their  eternal  peace  befctfe  they  be  iiid  from  their  eyes. 

So  prays  raoft  f5ncer*ily.  Sir, 

If  our  conftant  Reader  and  mofi  humble  Servant^ 
^  Wm.  Abe&nbthy  Dkummond,  Bilbop. 

,  P.-S.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked  that,  although  the  learned  Le^urer  has  vcrj 
naturally  condemned  the  (everal  feceflions  frum  his  own  church,  p.  187,  he 
has  found  no  fault  with  the  Presbyterian  feparations  from  our  Epifcopal 
Churches,  notwithHanding  he  acknowledges  that  Epifcopacy  may  be  law- 
fully fubmitted  to,  and  was  not  originally  usurped  by  the  firlt  Bithops,  but 
had  it  voluntarily  yielded  to  them  by  their  brethren,  becaufe  of  their  fupe- 
lior  virtues  or  abilities :  and  notwithflandlng  he  owns  alfo  tliat  a  "  pre- 
fumptuous  encroachment  on  a  divine  inihtution,  efpecially  when  it  tends 
to  wound  charity,  and  to  promote  flrifc,  is  juftly  repreheniible,"  p.  87* 
Notwithflandlng  I  Tay  of  all  this,  our  learned  principal  finds  no  fault  with 
the  Prelbyterians  for  feparating  at  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  or 
which  was  {i\\\  more  extraordmary,  at  the  Synod  of  Glafgow,  annp  1638^ 
when  the  inferior  clergy  deposed  their  Bishops,  to  whom  tliey  had  folemulv' 
promifed  canonical  obedience,  even  without  convicting  them  of  anyciAme!:! 
Audacious  men !  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publifli^it  not  in  the  ilreets  of  Aiko* 
Jon !!  Yet,  as  Epifcopac^  vms  ellabliihed  in  the  3d  century,  (according  to 
Dr.  Campbell),  an  infUtution  of  near  1300  years  (landing,  I  think  I  may 
fay,  (after  what  has  been  proved),  that,  a  divine  institutim  ofmme  than  1  AX> 
years  standing  was  then  "  prefumptuoufiy  encroached  upon'^  by  that  atro- 
cious deed,  and  that  charity  alio  was  thereby  more  mortally  wobnded,  and 
ilrife  more  promoted  than  by  the  feceflion  of  the  Erikencies  from  the  Sco^ 
tiili  EUablifliment,  anno  J  733,  or  by  any  (eparation  from  the  Kirk,  or>among 
the  feceders  «ver  lince !  Now,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  after  what  has  beea 
proved,  that  by  thefe  pretbyterian  feparations  from  the  £piicopal  Churclies, 
jChrid's  in/litutions  were  encroached  upon,  and  peace  and  love  v&ry  much 
deflroyed  in  Scotland  at  thofe  diffexent  periods,  our  learned  Profeflor,  to 
^ndttf  the  ouf&hiefs  which  thofa  divi&ons  had  occalifontfd,  fo  far  as  he  wa^ 
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able,  infleart  of  vinc^lcating  the  fchifm  of  the  Prelbyterians,  .wa§  in  jadic^ 
bound  to  return  himlelf,  and  to  exhort  his  brethren  alfo  to  return,  to  the 
Epifcopal  reformed  Churches  from  which  they  had  ftrayed;  for,  ilncc  EpiA 
ropacy  may  lawfully  be  lubmitted  (o,  and  tl.e  Articles  of  the  Churcn  of 
England  are  far  more  unexceptionable,  and  more  eafily  dcfenfible,  than 
ihofe  of  the  confefTipn  of  Faith,  even  where  they  fcem  to  agree,  iherclbre 
there  could  be  no  fuflficient  cau^e  for  the  reparation  at  any  of  thofe  periods  ; 
and  of  confequence  the  fchifm  was  wilful  and  highly  criminal. 

I  know  that  this  is  an  age  of  free  thinking,  as  well  as  frc«  acling  in  manv 
different  refpedls :  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Campbell  did 
not,  and  that  his  brethren  do  not  yet  fee,  the  danger  and  gui/t  ol' rending" 
the  myflical  body  of^Chrift  in  pieces,  as  our  Lord,  his  apoftles,  St.  Igna- 
tius, and  Ihe*  other  primitive  fathers  fawit:  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  \re 
ihould  have  had  more  peace  in  Sion,  and  more  love  and  friendfhip  in  tlie 
world  than  there  now  is.  Bat  from  the  whole  tenor  of  tbc  doctor's  lec- 
tures, and  alfoof  his  fermon  on  the  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel,  preached  in  the 
prefcnce  of,  and  approved  by,  the  fynod  of  Aberdeen,  Anno  1771,  it  is 
evident,  that  he  laid  n6  ftrefs  on  Church  government,  nor  on  Chriftian 
tinity,  but  thought  it  juft  as  fafe  to  be  a  iecedar  as  a  pr^jfcyterian ;  or  an 
episcopalian,  as  either.  In  (hort,  it  is  evident  that  the  do^or  faw  not  the 
iiecessiiy  of  Chriftians  being  of  o«^  cemmunhn,  as  tlie  firft  difciples  of  our  Lord 
jnoil  certainly  were,  Luke  ii.  42. ;  and  as  our  BlcfTed  Saviour  as  certainly 
intended,  they  (bould  always  bf.  John  xvii.  20.  21.  It  is  true,  w«  ouehX 
not  to  judge  unfavourably  of  any  man^<(  fate  becaufe  of  his  ie6t,  proviaed 
thsit  he  IS  fober,  decent,  and  reYigionx  in  his  own  way ;  but,  while  we  take 
care  to  be  members  of  a  pure  part  of  Qhrill*s  flock  ourfelves,  Ihould  leave 
him  to  be  judged  by  God,  whofe  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  aod  who 
kn(^ws  howto  make  allowances  for  the  errors  and  trefpaffes  of  his  frail  crea- 
tures. And  although  i^  be  alfo  true,  that  no  nan  will  be  faved  by  the  pu- 
rity of  bis  church,  unlefs  his  belief  be  found,  and  his  life  moral ;  becaufe, 
without /^/M  it  is  impofhble  to  plea fe  God,  and  without  holinefs  no  man 
(hall  fee  the  Lord,  yet,  this  notwithftanding,  to  mamtain  that  ojt/iosite  com- 
munions are  equally  safe,  or  that  the  churc{)  may  be  lawfully  JiviJeJ,  when 
110  finful  term  of' communion  is  required,  although  it  is  by  many  in  thefe 
days,^  confidered  as  a  charitaible  and  liberal  fentrmen^  it  is  clire6lly  con- 
(radiAory  to  oar  Blefled  Saviour's  dodrine,  and  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
New  Tef^ament.  Indeed,  if  the  church  may  be  causekssfy  divided,  and 
*iinfty  in  communion  is  liot  neceflary,  why  are  we  forbidden  to  negledt  the 
affembling  of  ourfeNres  together  as  the  manner  of  fome  is?  why  are  thejr 
who  Separated  from  the  Auoflles,  fiuJ  to  go  out  from  the  Apofllcs,  and  to 
be  no  longer  members  ot  the  church  ?  ^hn  H.  1 9.  Why  ire  both  the 
inferior  priefl?  and  people  commanded  to  obey  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  them,  and  to  fcromit  themfeltes  becaufe  they  watch  for  their  fouls? 
Heb.  xiii.  17.  Why  are  we  fo  eameftfy  exbortecl,  Rom.  xvi.  16.  to  mmi 
them  who  caufe  divisions,  and  avoid  them  ?  Why  were  the  CorinthiaAs^ 
mid  in  them,  all  Chriftians,  fo  pathetically  called  upon,  in  the  name  of  our 
IjoxA  Jefus  Chrifl,  all  to  fpeak  the  saTite  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divi* 
sions,  hterally  no  schtsms  aioong  them,  but  to  h^  perfectly  joined  together  in  tkt 
same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgrment  f  1  Cor.  i.  10. ;. with  many  fuch  like 
texts.  But,  above  all,  why  did  our  Bleited  Saviour  pray  four  times,  for 
unity  to'hfs  churcli,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  fentences,  among  the  lafl  mo- 
ments of  his  life.^  Jolm  xvii^  20^  Q,\.\  and  that  too^  (0  be  a  preof  of  his  di- 
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vidlty  and  of  bU  being  the  true  Meffiaii.     **  Neither  pray  I  for  thefe  alone, 
(neaaing  his  Apofties),  hut  for  than  tds;  Viha  shall  believe  In  methtcu^h  tkiir' 
vford  {ih^l  i^y  his  whole  church),  that'  they  tH  men  be  ontt  as  Tfiw  Father  off 
»  me,  and  I  in  Tkee^  that  thty  ais»  mcry  be  Mff»  2>  jr; ;  that  the  tvtrU  may  believe 
that  Tifiu  hast  sent  me  f"    That  this  prayer^txia/  imply  a  {petition  for  the  af^ 
^fiance  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit,  to  direfl  the  ^ti\  difcipies,  a!t  Dr.  Whitbv  fup- 
pofies,  I  (liail  not  difpute  9  but,  that  it  is  a  prayer  K>r  peace,  nnity  and  con* 
cord  among  them  alio,  and  that  th6  general  intention  of  it  is  to  point  out; 
the  danger  of  diicord  and.divifion  in  the  church,  is  in  my  judgment,  cer-* 
tain ;  becaafe  it  is  the  rood  natural  and  obvious  meaning  oHhe  words :  and 
what  n  the  mod  natural  and  obvious  meaning  oT  any  text,  when  agreeable 
to  the  axiak^y  of  faith,  we  n^ay  juftly  conclude  to  be  the  true  and  real  mean- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Our  Blelled  Lord   forefaw,  that  if  his  difciplcs 
flSonld  fplit  into  factions,  inHead  of  continuing  united  in  one  great  and  (a- 
cred  body^  the  wicked  worlds  his  enemies,  heathens^  faith! els  Jews,  Ma->' 
hometans,  deifls;  &c.  would,  in  e\ety  age,  take  occalibn  to  blaipheme  his 
holy  name;  would  deny  htm  to  be  a  divine  perfon,  and  fay,  that  God  his 
Father  h^d  not  fent  him,  becaafe  he  had  not  preferved  his  church  united, 
as  he  anxioufly  wiihed  to  do.     To  prevent  this  reproach,  and  beqaule  he 
knew  that  divifions  would  Engender  (trife,  and  dedroy  peace  and  love,  th»- 
bodge  of  his  divine  religion,  therefore  did  he  fo  earneuly  and  frequently 
pray,  that  his  difdpies  might  continue  in  one  holy   fociety,  and  in  one ^ 
mind,  and  the  lame  judgment,  even  as  he  and  his  Father  are  one.     Where- 
fore feeing  our  unhappy  diviifions  operate   fo  dreadfully  againd  (lie  eternal 
.  Son  of  Qod,  that  they  caufe  him  to  he  reviled,  and  treated  as  an  impodor, 
can  there  be  a  crime  greater  than  fchifm  is?     Ko:  it  is  impolOble  for  the  . 
greated  genius  that  eveir  lived,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Newton,  to  coiKreiye  any 
thing  more  criminal,  than  deliberately  to  caufe  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
te  be  blalphemed,  and  the  wicked  world  to  fay  that  his  Divine  Father  did 
not  fend  hitti/   I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  lew  who  commit  this  dn  fee 
the  fad   confequences   of  their  conduifl,   and   deliberatefy  tranfgrefs  :^but 
whatever  they  may  either /tfrcmr  or /xr/c»^,  all  who  cau/elefsly  divide  any 
pure  part  of  Cbrid's  flock,  aduaily  do  the  fhin^;  and  aKhough  they  diould. 
mean  well,  which  feditious  people  rarely  do,  the  bed  intention  will  no 
more  vindicate  them,  than  it  did  Saul  when  he  perleci^te^  oi|r  Lord's  dif-^ 
ciples.     Indeed,  fince  the  confequences  of  Ichilrn  are  (p  baneful,   what 
wonder  that  St.  Paul,  Gal.  v.  20.  ranks  ^i^iTariix^  se/li/ions  (which  ought  to. 
be  rendered  4/rtfi J jcwj  as  it  is  Rom.  xvi.  IG,)  in  the  black  catalogue  which 
e^ccludes  from  the  kingdom   of  Heaven  ?   what  woflNfer  that  St.  Cyprian 
hath  faid,   "  He  canpot  have  God  for  his  Father,  who  hath  not  the  Churchy 
for  his  mother,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  teaches  all  her  children  to 
pray — ''From  herefy  and  rchil'm.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us!"     If  it  feeni 
drange  that  Ichifm  Ihpuld  be  fo  great  a  crime,  when  it  may  be  committed 
without  departing  from  ih^i  faith,  or  the  breach  of  what  i,s  commonly  rec- 
kont^  the  rules  of  morality,    lot  it  be  confidcrcd,  tliat  it  is  the  ba}e  act  of 
separating  from  the  church,  which  Chrid  himfelf  tells  us,  caufeth  his  name 
to  be  bl^Iphemed,  and  vyhich  gives  the  wicked  world  a  handle  to  fay^  that 
he  i$f\oi'a  divine  person,  becaufe  he  either  wanted  wifdom  to  devife  a  pro- 
per plan,  or  power  to  carry  it  into  cffe6l,  for  keeping  his  followers  utjited^ 
and  then  all  wonder  mud  ccafe,  and  the  great  guilL  o^ division  immediately 
appear.     Wherefore,  dnce   uc  learn  from  St.  Jude  that  the  fin^f  Corah 
jnav  be  committed  under  the-Oofpo),  a»  well  as  under  the  law>  and  wq 
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alfo  nauft  b«  fenfiblt,  that  becaufe  his  poni(bRieut  was  <!readfiil.  Numb. ' 
xvi.  32.  bis  guilt  muA  bave  been  great,  let- all  denominationft  of  Chriilians 
ajixioufly  enquire^  wbether  by  dividing  tbe  Cburch  of  Ood  when  no  finful 
t^rm  of  conDmunion  was  required^  they  are  ]M>1  inv^^lved  ia  that  "enormous 
cripe ;,  and  if  they  are,  asaJas!  too.  many,  if  their  inquiry  is  fair,  will. 
find  they  are,  let  them  for  God*s  fake  and  their  own,  immediately  return 
into  the  true  Iheepfold,  tliat  tbey  may  find  red  to  their  ibuU.  And  let 
tbofe  who  on  good  ground  fiiall  be  convinced  that  they  have  not  wandered 
from  Chrifl's  flocJk,  thank,  God  for  his^ mercy,  and  earnellly  pray,  that  from 
/  herefy^and  fchif'm,  and  etre'ry  evil  work^  their  gpod  Lord  may  continue,  to 

deliver  and  preferve  them ! 

W.A.  D, 
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C0!^MBNXS    ON    Mr'.  HaKDCASTLE*S    DEFENCfi    OF     THE    MxSSlONABT' 

SociEty,. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  ^ 

WHEN  I  firft  determined,  as  far  as  laid  in  my  little  power,  to  exert 
my  mental  faculties  in  defence  of  our  highly  refpeded  Confiitution,  - 
I  certainly  had  no  intention  to  commit  myfclf  in  controverfy  with  (achgnat 
menus  the  condudlors  of  the  Miliionary  Society :  but  when  aOertions  are  ad-' 
vanced  which  I  know  to  be  falfe,  I  diould  deem  myfelf  extremely  culpable 
if  I  {hould  hefitate  for  one  moment  in  adopting  that  line  of  condud  which 
duty  moil  evidently  points  out :  for  though  religion  ought  certainly  to  be 
hdd  facred  by  us'all,  yet  it  has  already  be.en  made  the  mafk  to  conceal  fo 
matiy  flagitious  deiigns  that  whenever  we  meet  with  any  thing /u^iWiWJ 
either  in  tbe  dodrines  themfelvesj  their  mode  of  propagation;  or  the  cba* 
raders  of  their  propagators  j  I  do  bold  that  we  are  boimd  in  the  moil  facred 
obligation  to  God  3  in  judice  to  ourftlves,  and  in  duty  to  our  fellow-fub. 
je6ts,  to  fcrutinize  them  with  all  our  difcrimioating  powers  under  the  fuU 
cpnvidion  that  tbe  truth,  or  genuine  Cbriflianity,  will  lofe  nothing  by  the 
difcuilion.     A  gentleman  who  profeiTes  bimfelf  to  have  been  a  diredor  of 
t^e  MiiTionary  Socjety  from  its  firfl  rile,  and  an  attender  at  all  its  meetings^ 
aflerts,  as  his  firft  fad  in  defence  of  that  fociety  in  your  No.  for  February, 
^'  that  he  has  never  once  heard  a  jwlitical  fubjed  introduced.*'     1  Jfoel  my- 
fclf extremely  unwilling  to  give  this  gentleman  the  retort  i^mrteoui  which 
every  utterer  of  a  premeditated  falfehood  certainly  defcrves,  and  I  therefore 
think  myfelf  lucky  in  this  intiance  that  Mr.  Cockin^  in  his  fermon  preached 
before  the  fociety,  takes  moft  completely  the  unpleafant  taik  from  my 
fhoulders,  for  this  Iferroon  is  highly  politicaL    The  fecond  fad  adduced  by 
Mr.  Hardcaftle  is,  ''  that  the  dired  tendency  of  all  tbdr  proceedings,  botl^. 
in  the  diJlributio7i  of  Tra^  and  Village-preaching,  and  in  Sunday-  ichools, 
is  to  call  oflf  the  attentiop  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  from  poliiicai 
JuhjeSis ;  and  this  effed  has  been  produced  in  a  very  remarkable  and  ex-? 
tenfive  degree.**    Upop  the  firft  part  of  this  alTcrtion  1  beg  leave  to  remark^ 
that  Mr.  Crabtree,  tbe  old  diflenting  Minifter  at  Bradford,  was  the  gentle- 
itoan  who  colk^d  my  contnhuiioii  for  the  Miflionary  Society  j  and  that  the 
fame  old  diffenting  Minifter  was,  tp  his  everlafting  difgrace,  the  difirihuior 
iii  that/mail  /r^(?,  beforp  fre^jucptly  noUced  by  tfee  in^Hirer  in  his  writings^ 
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whkll  coot^loB  as  Mucb  pdiiical  faifon  as  was,  perbapSi  ^er  ootlttenred  into 
fbibuill  a  compals:  with  refpe^t  to  the  latter  claofe  in  this  fwe^ping  a^er- 
tioo,  the  inquirer  begs  leave  to  declare  that  in  the  circle  of  his  obfcrvation 
wliicb  has  been  pretty  en  ten  five,  ei^€t]y  the  reverse  has  taken  place,  and 
that  he  has  known  only  one  Single  indance,  and  that  occurred  in  the 
Methodic  connexion  not  the  Miffiooary,  where  Mr.  Hardca die's  aifertioa 
has  been  veriSed.  This  gentleman  ventures,  however,  to  obferve  further, 
*'  that  he  is  we.l  perfuaded  one  caufe  of  the  tranq*aJHty  of  the  poor  which 
diflingttiiliea  ihefreftnt  from  thofe  fcenes  of  diforder  and  principles  of  dif- 
oiigaDifatioD  which  prevailed  feven  years  ago,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  exer- 
tions to  which  he  has  referred/'  But,  Sir,  does,  does  not  every  roan  in  the' 
kiogdooi  know  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  poor  has  been  regularly  dmini/b^ 
mgixom  the  era  he  mentions  ^  and  that  the  principlts  of  diforganization 
have  as  regularly  increafcd^  till  information  was  laid  before  Goveriimenty 
no  longer  fince  than  laft  year,  of  confpirators  fvi  om  to  the  amount  of 
thoiifands  to  overtam  the  Conititution,  in  conCequence  of  which  Defpard 
and  his  diiTeBting  methodidic  friends  have  been  fent  into  eternity;  and  are 
confideredrby  Tome  as  martyrs  to  the  caufe  oi  freedom  and  relgiaftf  Thfe 
next  allegation  that  claims  oar  notice  is,  *^  Ihould  it  happen  that  any  one  of 
the  tochers  Ihould  ever  fo  far  forget  his  duty  as  to  introduce  political  fub- 
jedi,  tie  would  immediately  be  diimified by  the  fociety  with  which  h(;  Is 
conneded/'  I  do  indeed,  Sir,  feel  myfelf  iotitled  to  afk  after  peruiiiTg 
this,  if  the  vfngbt  Mr.  Crabtree,  though  Ibng  ago  convided  of  doing  tbi^ 
if  Dr.  Haweia  peeking  at  this  moment  under  the  laih  of  Dean  Milman^  and 
tlie  Anti- Jacobin  Reviewers  for  doing  this  :  I  do  beg  leave  ta  aiX  if  Mr« 
Cockin,  condemned  by  his  own  ii^moD  and  the  repreueniions  of  the  Ma- 
ffifhrate,  nf\der  whofe  eye  he  had  the  audacity  to  oiTend  in  this  indance ;  I 
00  beg  leave  toaik  if  all  or  any  of  thefe  gentlemen  have  been  difmyfeditorti 
the  Mijficmary  Society  for  their  evil  deeds  ?  I  believe.  Sir,  it  will  be  fcarce{f 
reqoime  to  notice  the  dale  diifenting  trick  to  which  this  gentleman  de« 
fcends,  when  be  can  find  neither  truth  f)or  argument  fufiicient  in  the  barren 
wilds  of  fchtfin  to  attach  our  credence  to  his  ai^ertions ;  for  I  have  no  doubt 
hut  joQ  have  already  paid  it  fufBcient  attention :  permit  me,  ho?»rever,  to 
obferve,  that  there  is  no  litile  lack  of  integrity  in  firft  denominating  tbe 
mti\ fuf ported  conif hunts  9igA\Ti^  itinerants  calumt^y  ^znd  then  modedly  alerting 
that  this  calnmny  is  fad  dying  away,  when  it  is  a  notorious  fadt,  that  the  latl 
champion  who  appeared  in  the  caule,  as  pompons  as  his  Holinefs  was  at  the 
OQtfet,  has  Oonk  away  from  the  condidl,  and  left  upon  the  public  mind  the 
/oil  coovii^ion  that  his  podtions  are  altogether  untenable. 

I  h0ve  the  honour  torepiain.  Sir, 

Your  mod  obedient  humble  Servant, 
Bradford,  Jfril  15,  1803.  The  Inquirsk. 
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Jltfomey^GeneraTs  Pledge  to  bring  forward  a  New  4duhery  Bill* 

TO  THE  tpn  OR. 

I     Sir, 
Was  exceedingly  pleafed  with  your  criticifna  on  Dr,  Booker's  Poem, 
Cahsta,  at  p.  ISO,  ice.  of  your  Review  for  Feb.  |803.    I  perfedlv 
accord  ffith  jour  frcat  a&d]ud  le verity  on  the  crime  of  ad0lt£&y«  which 
,  G4  you 
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you  tell.us  the  above  mentioned  poem  difcuflTes ;  as  vf^  as  yonr  poioted 
animadverfions  on  fome  very  exalted  male  and  female  votaries  thereof, 
who  by  their  condud  have  outraged  common  decency^  broken  down  the 
barriers  which  fhould  ever  be  preferved  inviolate  between  inrtM  and  «i^, 
and  proceeded  very  far  in  the  deep  laid  confpiracy  of  laughing  Cbriftiaa 
morality  out  of  countenance^-  and  baniihing  decorum  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Moft  cordially  do  I  fubfcribe  to  the  truth  of  Dodor  Booker's  remark, 
which  you  have  quoted  with  approbation,  that  <<  the  indifference  of  many 
females"  (even  in  the  higheii  ranks  of  focicty)  **  to  the  culpable  and  vici- 
ous condud  of  thofe  with  whom  they  aflbciate,  is  a  'very  copious  fource  rf 
fbe  national  deprofviljj*  You  have  moft  cou<ageoufly  pointed  the  finger  of 
obfervation  to  the  condnd  of  an  individual  whom  you  didinguiih  by  the 
epithet  of  *'  the  proude/i  peer  in  bis  Majcjifs  dominions^**  and  his  very  imaio- 
ral  and  Thameful  prote6tioh  of  an  adulterers,  who,  indead  of  being 
driven  with  juft  contempt  and  indignation  from  the  fociety  of  all  thofe 
yiho  have  the  fmalleft  pretentions  to  the  character  of  mode%,  hath  been 
.  countenanced  and  vilited  by  numbers  of  the  moft  fajbionahle  perfonages  of 
the  klngdocpj  and,  as  you  emphatically  exprcfs  it,  "  hath  been  received 
with  open  arms  by  perlbns  of  high**  (it  may  be  added,  of  the  hghefi) 
^  rank."  What  fliall  we  think  of  a  paragraph  appearing  in.  the  publjc 
Dewfpapers,  'oerj  lately,  which  announces  that  thb  most  fashionable 
iHTURa  IP  the  united  kingdom,  on  the  occafion  of  fome  assemblies 
/which  ilie  gave  on  three  difiind  nights^  had  **  five  hundred  people  of  (be 
JHt/aJbkm  each  of  the  ihree  nights !'!  .*"  Is  vice  then  l)ecocDe  iofajbwn' 
,Jbk  that  it  vaunts  itfelf  thus  publicly  in  defiance  of  decency  and  common 
propriety  >  And  ihall  the  veryr exalted  Jtoiion  of  thofe  who  pradice,  or  of 
|hem  who  uphold  and  countenance  it,  tie  up  the  tongues  or  refirain  the 
pens  of  the  friends  of  virtue  ?  No  !  thank  heaven,  we  are  not  yet  io 
totally  funk  \tk  the  whirlpool  of  vice  and  degeneracy  as  to  be  afirmd  of 
ipeaking  the  language  of  truth,  ofMding  up  thedetefiable  form  of  vice  to 
the  public  fcorn  and  indignation,  and  of  guarding  the  true  friends  of  virtue 
from  her  deceitful  allurements,  whenever  the  prefliug  neceflities  of  the 
dmes  imperiouily  demand  it.  * . 

To  the  invitation  yon  have  held  out  to  the  friends  of  morality  and  virtue 
at  p.  181  of  your  Magazine  for  Feb,  1 803,  I  moA  readily  attend,  and  fiep 
forward  a  rjcady  and  willing  volunteer  in  the  glorious  caufe  ynu  have  uq- 
4ertaken  to  defend ;  under  your  banners  with  great  cbeerfulnefs  do  1  eu* 
li(l  myfelf,  and  with  ardour  and  iincerity  am  ready  tp  contribute  my  mite, 
fmall  and  inconfiderable  though  it  be,  to  the  fuppprt  of  decency' and  the 
advancement  of  religion  among(l  the  fpus  of  men.  Let  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion bravely  rally  round  her  flandarc^ — let  ihpfe  tp  %«hom  decency  and 
rnorality  are  yet  dear,  unanimoufly  and  hearlily  join  their  exertions,  and 
the  fall  of  thi^  our  country  (rick,  luxurious,  and  corru/^ied  thouah  indeed  4t 
is)  may  for  fome  confiderable  time  be  rctafded.  Fiill  indeeu  it  of  necef- 
fity  muft,  when  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  whii:h  circulate  through  the  body 
politic  become  entirely  corrupted  ;  when  the  heart  becomes  fick,  and  the 
whole  confHtution  thoroughly  tainted  with  the  contagion  of  vice;  but  as 
yet  let  ijs  hope  the^e  arc  many  times  **^ten  righteous  pcrfons"  to  be  found 
^hofe  virtues  may  plead  loudly  at  the  throne  of  gr^ce  and  mercy  to  pre- 
vent the  awfiil  downfall  of  our  ftate.  May  the  endeavours  of  thefe  good 
and  rightpous  perfons  be  fuccefsfuily  exerted  to  flem  the  tbsrei^t  of  itceit- 

"     ^        "   ^  .  •      •     ^  lioijftiaii 


'iSonfaeftbf  ^wIrcIi  ivc  ure  overwhelmed,  and  to  corrcft  the  moral  fifth 
mhich  ooW  aboand  aiiiongii  us ! ! 

ShcuM  yoiyapproTe  of  the  fpedmen  here  prefented  to  you  of  the  prin-^ 
ciples  of  your  correfpoodeiit^  and  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place  'in  yoaf 
Magazine,  you  will  encourage  me  to  iend  you  very  fpeedily  a  critique  <m, 
two  very  popular  plays,  the  prodoctioD  of  a  celebrated  German  draraa'tift, 
the  evident  delign  of  which  Was  mod  undoubtedly  to  *'  firip  Vice  of  her 
deformity,  familiarize  Innocence  with  Crime,  and  rqider  aoitltert  an 
object  of  courteous  contemplaXion ;  and  thereby  defiroy  thofe  limits  wbidi 
have  hitherto  feparated*'  (and  ought  ever  to  feparate)  ''  the  bad  from  the 
good."  ^- 

No  one  can  deplore  more  iincerely  than  myfelf  the  obQacles  (for  fuch 
we  muft  in  all  fair  confiructlon  and  charity  fuppofe  there  have  been)  which 
have  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  publicly  declared  intention  of  hi»  MajeAy's 
'  Attorney  General  to  bring  into  Parliament  a  new  Adultery  Biil,  for 
'which,  as  you  juHIy  obferve,  '^  he  Hands  folemnly.  pledged  to  the  public/* 
and  for  the  hitherto  noo-performance  of  which  I  feel  difpbfed  to  give  hiai 
credit  for  being  able  fatbfactorily  to  account.  Ihe  vir^ous  part  of  the 
community  have  by  no  means  loft  light  of  this  intereiliDg  fubject,  which 
every  well*difpofed  perfon  mud,  with  a  glance  of  thought,  perceive  to  hp 
indifpenfibly  neceiTary  in  the  prefent  corrupted  Sate  of  manners  amongft 
that  exalted  clafs  of  the  community  who  upon  every  confideration  ought  to 
ftt  a  veiy  different  example  to  the  inferior  orders  of  their  fellow  fubje^. 
Allow  me,  in  particular,  to  fay  that  in  common  with  yourfelf  I  have  con- 
flantly  lobked  for,  and  ardently  defired  the  produdion  of  this  long  expe&ed 
Bill,  and  have  to  lament  that  my  hopes  ou  this  head  have  been  hitherto 
difappointed.  Still,  however,  do  Lchenih  the  hope  that  ere  long  the  At- 
torney General  Will  take  care  that  his  ^'  pledge  fhall  be  redeemed'* — that 
)ie  will  produce  a  Bill  efficacious  in  its  operation ^that  a  punifhment  com- 
inenfurate  to  the  hcinoufnefs  of  the  offence  *  will  be  infiided  on  thofe 

who 


■  <.'j.  ■■ 


•  I  very  greatly  approve  of  the  extra6l  which  you  have  given  to  yonr 
readers,  at  p.  183,  of  your  lall  February  Magazine,  from  Sibbetl's  *'  Disseria-^ 
$im  mihe  Infiuence  ^  luxury ''  concerning  the  mode  of  puniihment  for  the 
abovementioned  crime ;  allow  roe  to  prefent  you  with  an  OKtracl  from  a 
very  fenfible  and  well-written  little  tradt,  publiflied  anonymoutlv  in  the 
year  1799,  hy  Messrs,  Rmnglms,  intituled  "  Thoughts  on  Mart iageatiJ  Cri- 
mhiml  Comfersatim,  Cp'r.  (ifc"  wherein  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  punifh- 
ment  which  the  writer  recommends  are  iet  forth  in  a  very  judicious  man* 
per,  in  the  following  words:   , 

**  To  loofe  the  grafp  of  fafliion — to  check  the  vanity  of  afpirers  to  pro- 
fligate diiltndion — and  t<)  tjurn  the  refllefsnefs  of  orientation  fo  fonie  lefs 
noxious  channel,  it  is  evident  that  a  remedy  mull  be  Ibught  ,which  will  in- 
clude in  its  le^erzQ  as  much  of  mortification  and  fiublic  shame  as  may  be  con- 
liAent  with  Justice,  No  one  indeed  can  queftion  how  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poihble,  it  IS  to  induce  the  feufe  of  Ihame  on  a  mind  already  callous  to 
Ibciai  affe6lion ;  bl^t  vakktv  may  be  mortified,  pride  may  he  humbled, 
^nd  the  wretch  whp  wpuld  gladly  facrifice  the  world  to  thofe  deftru^ive 
va&p^f  P^i,  &y  t|ie  force  of  iaw$^  be  placed  in  fuch  actuation  as  to  re- 


verie 


9^  MffultMmif. ' 

vitho  «fe  gnikx  of  it<;«*«tid  thai  i\^^,  Who  caooot  befpemdl^  on  by  z^aafs 
of  religion,  duty,  or  commoa  honelVy,  to  abflaiii  from  it,ivi]l  however  In 
ibmi^  nieafure  be  reftfained  by  tbofe  ttmf>oral  pains  and  feuithies  which  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  the  liramers  of  the  Bill  will  find  abfoluteiy  neceflary  to 
9i\9f:h  to  it, 

lam>  Sir^  yoar  very  hum^.'fcr?aot» 


The  Bxagdon  Controversy. 

TO  THE  EDITOR.  "  '  '^ 

Sm, 

ONE  of  yonr  oorrcfpondcnts,  'in  your  Magazine  /or  Febnmry,  1803, 
who  figns  himfelf  Sekex,  and  dat^s  his  letter  from  Bristol,  hath  ina 
very  temperate  and  modeft  manner,  endeavoured  to  fet  you  right  in  regard 
"  to  ihe  account  you  have  jgiven  of  the  Rev.  T.  Drewitt,  Curate  of  Ched- 
dar," &c.  and  in  that  aiid  other"  circoraftances  relating  to  this  controverfy 
fuppofcs  "YOU  have  been  impofed  upon  b/thc  movers  and  abettor.^  of  it." 
Give  nie  leave  to  fay,  Sir,  that  in  this  fentiment  myfelf  and  many  otheirs 
perfi^^ly  agree,  and  ihat  we  are  extremely  ibrry  to  perceive  that  you  have 
taken  fo  very  decided  a  part  on  me  side  of  the  queltion,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
Hiany  impartial  men  to  fcarcely  give  fair  play  to  the  other,  '  Perhaps  you 
may  not  be  feniible  of  this^  but  it  is  notwithftanding  very  certainly  the 
opinion  of 'many  of  your  readers,  who,  in  general,  highly  approve  of  "your 
zeal  in  fupport  of  our  eltablifliment  in  Church  and  State.*' 

Mr.  Editor,  1  am  a  clergyman  of  the  eftabiiflied  Church,  and  as  warm 
an  advocate  for  it  as  yourfeif  can  poiTibly  be,  and  alio  an  equal  enemy  to 
the  enihysiastic  hypocrisy  of  the 'people  called  Methodists,  from  a  frequent 
and  attentive  obiervation  of  the  lerious  mifchiefs  which  their  tenets  ha^'O 
produced,  and  are  daily  producing,  in  fociety  :  and  if  I  could  feel  pferfuad- 
«d  that  this  leaven  exiiied  in  Ihe  alaiuiing  auuincr  ^hich  the  .ELJjsjaiir 
Curate  has  allcrted  it  does  in  feverai  perfons  whom  he  mentions  in  his 
pamphlets,  (liould  think  more  favourably  of  bis.  cjiufe  (though  not  oi*  the 
manner  in  which  he  hath  fudaincd  it]  than  1  now  do.     But,  in  fom^  ii^- 


verfe  his  wi(b,  and  make  him  defirous  of  facrificing  his  paHions  to  the 
world.  To  effecl  this  purpofe  the  expedient  hei-e  propotied  i«,  that  fbr 
every  proved  ofience  of  iedudlion  the  offender  (liould  iufier,  either  with  ar 
without  pecuniary  mulct,  a  confinement  for  a  limited  time  in  I^tivgat^,  or  any 
other  Jiublicj nil  in  the  kingdom.  The  reaton  for  what  is  here  ftated  is  obvious. 
It  may  fiiirly  be  prcfumed,  that  how  loofe  foever  our  manners  may  he,  we 
Are  not  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  hardiho(  41  that  any  man  (hould  fihd 
a  fubjed  of  gratification  to  vanity  in  declarirg  tnat  he  had  been  for  so  many 
tncntlis  confined  in  the  cells  of  Newgate ',  were  there  fuch  men,  the  ^pil lory 
f and,  permit  me  to  add,  corporal  Jiunishment)  might  be  a  proper  addition  to 
their  /entence.''    See  "Thoughts,"  &c.  p.  54-. 

If  to  the  abovementioned  punifhments  Mr.  Sibbett's  plan  of  stditary  c«i* 
finemcnt  were  added,  my  word  for  it,  this  crime  would  be  i'peedily  and  c^- 
tually  checked !  ! 

•      .  Aances 


I  know  k^  bas  mt^ated  and  Qxaggfimtoi}  f46ls,  and  tlierefore  am  in- 
ciipied  tOL  think  be  has  done  fo  in  others.  I  think  it  n^etlary  to  ilata  toy, 
pcincipios  in  the  olear  apd  exprefs  manner  I  have  clone  above/ that  yoi^ ; 
inay  iiot  imagine  that  what  follows  prac^eds  from  any  affe^ion  to  Methp-  » 
x>isrsy  or.  their  caufe.'  [t  h  my  mittfortDne,  Mr.  £ditor«  not  to  Tee  th^; 
cpnduct  of  the  principal  parties  implicated  in  the  above  Contrt^verfy  in  the» 
fame  light  as  you  do;  in  particular/  X  do.  not  think  tlie  cond^d  of  the> 
B1.AG »QN  Rkctor  fo  very  culpable  as  you  appear  to  do>  or  that  of  the: 
Bf.AODOii.  CuaATB  fo  Commendable. 

.  The  produdions  which  have  iUued  from  the  pen  of  tiie  Blagdon  Cu* 
&^TB«  and  which  have  come  before  the  public  e^e  through  the  medium  ofi 
the  prefsy  feem  to  me  to  breathe  in  every  fentencc  a  fpint  fo  diametrically. 
appofite  to  thatof  thegofpel  of  the  crucified  Saviour  of  mankind^  that  from: 
the  Qiomeot  of  my  feeuig  his  firil  production  on  this  fubj^dt  my  nuAdf  X. 
confefs,  was  irreMibly  alienated  from  him  and,  his  caule.     Pridb  af\d» 
ssLF-suFFiciBNCY  appear  to  me  very  prominent  features  in  mofi  of  thd'j 
produdions  of  the  Blacdon  Curatb  during  this  Controverfy ;  and  thofe 
freqtieBt   iftflances  of  misrejiretentatwt  and  untruth,  both  rerpecling  himfelf 
and  his  Rector,  which  fo  frequently  appear  in  them,  very  groally  detract . 
from- the  merits  of  his  cattfe.     I'he  only  inftance  of  judgment  whicli,  in  my 
hamble  opinion,  the  Curate  hath  exhibited  in  this  long  protraded  '.  on- 
troverfy^  is  that  of  feizing  the  fubjefl  of  Methodism,  againd  which  the 
tide  of^ your  remarks  and  of  other  periodical  conlHtutional  writers  isju^ft 
now  direded,  as  an  handle  and  pretext  to  advance  the  object  (that  oi  hi$, 
own  aggrandizement  or  preferment)  which  he  appears  to  have  had  con-* 
/lantly  in  view. 

The  Elagdon  Rector  has  been  greatly  mifreprefenled  by  his  Cu* 
rati  throughout  the  Controverfy,  and  for  this  reafou  may  have  appeared' 
to  you  to  have  been  guilty  of  unhandfome  condu61.     By  pa.lially  llathig' 
fbme  fads  relating  to  the  leafe  of  the  Hving  of  Blag  don,  and  inlidioully  ^ 
fupprefling  otliers,  the  Curate  hath  made  his  Rector's  conduct  appear 
culpable,  but  if  the  Cur  ate's  arts  in  the  above  affair  were  fully  developed,* 
a  very  different  opinion  would  prevail.     As  to  the  Schoolmaster's  bias 
to  Methoditm,  the  oftenfible,  though  not  real  caufe  of  this  Contrnveriy,  the' 
Cvbate  in  the  flrongeft  poflible  terms  had  fome  years  before  recommended^ 
•  bim  to  his  Rector's  notice,  as  a  man  peculiarly  well  qualified  \o  under-' 
take  the  care  of*  a  Sunday-school-,  and  becadfe  an  inquiiy  was  inftituted  into' 
the  quantum  of  this  Methdistical taint,  the  indignation  of  the  Curate  was 
excited  in  .the  indecent  manner  which  to  hi*  difgrace  is  before  the  public* 
The  Blagpon  Rector  you  may  depend  upon  it  is  no  more  tainted  with* 
the  enthuiiaflic  madnefs  of  Methodism,  than  is  your  very  humble  Tervant, 
Jjtrn22,  1803.  VERITAS. 

P.S.  I  hope  your  love  of  candour  and  truth  will  induce  you  to 
give  a  place  to  the  above  letter  In  your  valuable  Mifcellany. 


Having  fuffered  Veritas  to  fpcak  for  himfelf,  we  fhall  now  take  i\\^  li* 
berty  of  luggeftlng  to  bim,  that  it  is  not  very  <:onfiftent  witli  the  character 
which  he  has  aflumed,  to  accufe  a  clergyman,  who  is  the  minilier  of  truth* 
of  having  advanced  untruths,  without  adducing  a  (ingle  fact  in  fupport 
of  his  adertion.  Nor  is  it,  he  mufl  allow  us  to  obierve,  very  decent  i<>  to 
attack^  anonymoufly^  a  gentleman  whQ  has  prefixed  his. name  to  ev*rry 
.       ;  •  ^odu6tion 


9^  Mifiillanntts. 

prodttefkin  of  his  pen.    It  is  not  by^  the  iimple  affinuaiive  ^  any  inSM- 
daml;  it  is  not  bj  artful  inuendoes,  fecret  whifpers,  or  dark  inlinuatioiM  ;  - 
nor  >'et,  by  exerting  private  induenc^  to  check  inquiry  and  to  (lop  up  the- 
rfaaniiek  of  public  information ;  arts,  all  pf  which  have  been,  again  and  ' 
ifgatD,  employed  by  the  adv^MAtes  an<l  abettors  of  Mr».  More,  that  the 
dmnmag pratfs  which  have  been  e%'htbitcd  in  tl>e  cotirfe  of  this  Cbntrovcrfy, 
can  be  repelled  or  weakened,     if  her  friends  be  wife,  they  will  h^ceforth 
icfrain  from  the  ufe  of  weapons  which  recoil  oa  themfelves,  and  if  the  lady  . 
lierfelf  have  the  courage  to  read  every  thing  which  has  been  written  on  the- 
Inbyect*  (inoft  of  which  we  have  been  given  to  underiland  has  been  with- 
bolden  from  her  by  the  fingular  prudence  of  her  iiilers)  and  ba\'e  &\W  any' 
regard  teft  ibr  her^  own  reputation,  (lie  will  even  iiow,  better  late  than 
never,  fpedk  for  herfelf,  and  in  iier  own  name;  breaking  that  perlinacious 
filenee,  which,  whatever  the  flattering  fools  that  furround  tier,  intent  onty 
cm  adminiflering  food  to  her  vanity,  may  fay,  is  alike  detrimental  to  her  * 
caafe>  and  injurious  to  her  character* 


&^CAXT  Societies  m  Sweden  and  the  North  of  Germany* 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir, 

/  A  FTER  all  the  acknowledged  inOuence  of  Secret  Societies  aii^aJ,  fheir 
Sm-  known  promotion  of  revolutionary  meafures,  and  though  the  life  of 
the  Briti^  fbvereign  *  has  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  the  branches  of 
tlie  revolutionary  ukn  in  this  capital ;  yet,  probably,  bepauCe  feveraJ  con- 
fmiacies  ju(l  upon  the  eve  of  execution  have  been  ibrtunatcly  or  caQially., 
oifcovered,  the  indifference  of'  the  naition  at  large  as  to  tl^e  discvijery^  exr . 
Jhsari,  ztidlatifU  causes  ofthefe  violent  eruptions,  is  really  lingular.  To  Bar- 
xaei»  though  2Lforezgnei',  and  Pro^fTor  Robifon,  who  have  written  on  theie 
ji^del  and  myiticafaflbciations  abroad,  the  public  attentiop  li4s.I)een  gen^* 
sally  and  particularly  directed^  as  if  the  political  frenzy  they  have  treated  . 
qI^  nad  oii}y  a  kcal  habitation ;  or  was  a  real,  and  rare  exotic  / 

Thus  the  accurate  knowledge  of  fimilar  plants  of  our  owp  grpwtb,  ex- 
cepting to  the  readers  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  and  a  very  few  pubti- 
cations  befides,  feems  to  have  been  induilrioufly  concealed.^ 

Afler  all,  perhaps,  to  excite  fedition  by  any  extenfive  intrigue  or  clbfe- 
nefsof  connediion  is  not  yet  in  the  character  of  Engliftimen — Religion  is 
acem'ent  that  the  modern  builders  of  philofophical  or  new  fy ftcms  have 
moiily  reje^ed- — Plots  however  againfl  kingdoms  and  nations  have  not. 
ceafed,  even  with  the  Fi;ench  revolulion-rAnd,  as  we  cannot  difcredit  the 
official  documents  publiQied  by  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  though  the  con- 


♦  About  the  time  the  Jidherentrof  the  late  Colonel  Defpard  were^lo 
make  the  attempt  to  affafiinate  his  Majefty  in  the  Park,  a*  private  focietyin 
this  city  debated  the  queftion*- Whether  the  affaffination  of  Casfar  by  Brutus' 
waft  a  faudabfe  ad  ?     Tiiis  is.an  undoubted  ia£b. 

+  Refpecling  the  publication  here  alluded  to,  the  aJr/trohUion  of  two 
learned'.and  celebrated  bishojis  have  not  been  adequate  to  the  ^ajijnobaixon 
of  aa  oblcure  htooksellet* 

V  tentft 


Secret  S^cUties  in  Ssved^n.  and  Germany^  .^ 

t^nU  pf  tltem  may  jtsi  J^e  uevv  to  the  general  reader,  the  particulars  cannot 
be.  amnterefiing  to  the  more  fage  and  philofophical  obferver,  who  has  beeit 
in  the  habit  of  calculating  upon  the  great  power  of  the  democratical  fer- 
ment, and  the  amazing  emcacy  of  that  four  leaven  that  would  fain  mingle 
with* the  whole  ma(«.  Sweden  then,  and  the  North  of  Geroiany,  in  1808, 
hajre  been  the  lafl  ftage  of  ^his  kind  of  confpiracy,  tlie  Secretary  of  Court, 
Karl  Boheman,  according  to  various  accounts  frooi  Stockholm,  through 
hii  mode'  of  living,  and  the  reports  of  his' adventures,  is  faid  to  have  eKcited 
'an  unfavourable  opinion  an  tho  public  mind— >his  pretended  myfleries,  his 
feigned  vilions  and  revelations,  bis  indecorous  interference  in  politics,  and 
his  prefumptuous  predi61  ions  ierpe6ling  the  fate  of  various  flates,  excited 
the  fu^piciou  of  government,  which  was  increafed  by  tlieir  confideratioaof 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  the  wealth  he  pofieffed. 

After  various  attempts  to  conceal  the  truth,  the  pulpabiiity  of  his  vieivs 
has  been  confirmed  by  irrefragable  proof?,  and  a  confeffion  that  he  was 
actuated  partly  by  felf-intereft  and  partly  by  ambition,  which,  with  the 
aifedation  and  atll fiance  of  mNftcry,  and  that  propenfity  which  certain  cha- 
radlers  poflefs  for  .the  fupernalural  at  the  expence  of  ccrmmon  fenfe,  were 
the  degrees  by  which  he  promifcd  himfclf  to  arrive  at  hisobjeQ.  Tlieic 
allumptions  were  aliiiied  by  an  order  of  the  induenc-j  of  vduch  he  meant 
to  avail  hiinfelf. — His  political  ffjecuhtions  he  confened,  fince  his  late  ap- 
preheirfion,  were  crude,  and  his  predictions  without  foundation ;  but  with 
refpeft  to  the  tncreafe  of  his  fortune,  after  many  ablurd  and  cx>ntradidorjr 
fiatements,  he  not  only  aggravated  the  f  ulpicion  as  to  the  mean&  he  iiaa 
«led  of  increaGng  it,  but  finally  profefled  to  have  owed  it  iutlrely  ta  the 
liberality  of  a  perfon  of  diflin^ion  out  of  the  country. 

The  papers  found  in  Bohx;man's  poffedion,  were  examined  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  being  by  him  adcnowledged,  after  being  marked,  were  feveraify 
fealed, 

Thefc  papers  chiefly  confi  fled  of  a  foreign  correfpondence  by  letters^ 
feme  of  them  from  perfons.  abroad,  firongly  marked  by  fbrae  political  dect- 
fions,  caicttlations  and  propoliftls  which  probably  attached  to  a  very  exten* 
£ve  and  weil  conneded  plan,  the  period  for  a  aevek»pement  of  which  had 
not  arrived ;  and  though  fuch  an  epoch  was  fufHiciently  evident,  and  mud  have 
been  formidable,  the  enquirers  did  rot  flatter  themfelves  that  they  were 
then  in  the  polleiBon  of  the  whole  elite  of  evidence,  as  to  the  fuli  extent  of 
the  relations  and  connediions  of  the  plan  in  queiiion. 

Boheman's  pretended  revelations  bemg  fupported  by  the  boMell  and  moll 
confident  attempts  epon  perlbns  of  all  ranks,  are  acknowh^i^ed  to  hoKw^ 
had  no  fnall  effect ;  »nd  it  is  &rther  allerted,  upon  the  autfaonty  of  docii« 
aents  found  in  his  poffeffion,  that  he  was  a  prinei|Md  perfon  among  (he 
pretended  adepts  who  are  diftingoMMd  hy  the  mmt  of  the  jLiseu  A^ 
therhoodm 

According  to  fubfisquent  eiM|uirie9^  the  kwn  end  the  of^ntssatkui  of  the 
order  to  which  Boheman  belonged,  ate  pregnsht  with  th^  abufe  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Chrinianit^-»^what  is  the  nofl  worthy  to  be  known  of  them» 
a3  they  lefpedt  found  politics,  is  the  foverniBent  of  the  fbciety  hy  an  «»- 
hnm  cmtwcU^  endowea  with  anlimited  powers;  and  to  whom  obedience 
was  fecered  from  the  brotherhood,  by  an  oath  of  iuviolahle  fecrefy,  never 
to  dif^fe  the  reiidence  of  the  governing  aifembly,  nor  the  names  of  dbe 
brotherhood  ;  and  alfo  to  juftify  the  affumption  of  its  power  over  alljwem- 
mau^f^k  and  natms,  vmt  9M  ^e»c€,  lift  and  d$athi  as  thus*  much  is  ap- 
parent 
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parcnfi  from  a  <!ocunient  (bund  in  Boheman's  pofl^On:  opOn  (hefe  prfil* 
ciples  of  an  unlimiied  confidence,  and  a  pailive  obedience  to  the  XXHnxxiandai 
*of  its  unknoTdon  cbuncif,  the  whole  iyixam  of  this  order  is  founded.  The  great 
abufes  to  which  fuch  aifociations  are  iubje6l  could  not  long  escape  the  vigl-^ 
.lance  of  thcr  Swedilh  government. 

This  order  feems  to  have  had  its  origin  inthe  fouth  of  Germany:  ovXj 
its  too  rapid  fpreud,  and  a  c*ertain  controversial  paper,  excited^  according  to 
Boheman's  acknowledgment,  fuch  an  alarm,  that  the  fuperiors  of  theorder, 
ivere  for  foine  time.  ooHged  to  fufpend  fome  of  their  meetings.  Hence, 
with  a  view  to  elude  the  obfervation  of  the  public,  Boheman  tvas  induced 
to  change  the  name  of  the  fociety,  and  in  a  great  meafure  to  alter  the 
places  of  meeting.  This  he  effected  by  cflabli(hing  a  new  chapter  at  va- 
yious  places  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  North  of  Germany— the  latter 
are  thofe  .lately  difcovered.  But  under  other  names,  the  ailbciation  Hill 
retained  the  fame  laws  and  regulations;  the  fame  unlimited  obedience  to 
the  unknoriim  council \  and  the  fame  religious  ceremonies  to  thofe  of  the  ^jm- 
tic  Brotherhood,  The  only  difference  between  them  and  all  other  affociations, 
is  the  novelty,  which'  admits  of  the  admilfion  of  females  into  the  fociety. 
From  thefe  premifes  it  is  inferred,  that  the  organization  and  order  of  this 
fociety  are  in  direct  oppofition  to  civil  fubordination,  religion,  and  mora- 
lity',; and  that  Baheman,  as  a  principal,  is  the  more  highly  culpable. 
\.  Opon  Boheman*s  plea,  that  though  a: Swede  by  birth,  he  had  been  a  very 
confiderable  time  fettled  in  Denmark*  where  he  is  the  owner  of  landed  pro- 
perty, the  king  of  Sweden  recommended  the  meafure  of  delivering  him  up 
to  the  Danilh  government. 

In  confequence  of  the  fad^s  abovementioned,  the  Lieutenant-governor  of 
l^tockholm,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  mandate,  dated  M&rch  26,  1S0S>  has  pub- 
lifhed  the  folio wirig  remarkable  ordinance. 

"  Since  his  Majefly  has  been  informed,  that  in  this  capital,  as  well  as 
in  other  provinces  and  towns  of  this  kingdom,  various  focieties  or  orders, 
fo  called,  ha\^ie  been  formed,  whofe  member^  have  been  initiated  from  one 
degree  to  another  by  the  adminiflration  of  oaths,  and  otherwife  united  by 
obligations  of  various  kinds:  His  Majefly,  not  to  fuffer  any  of  thttfe  obli- 
gations to  prejudice  morality,  religion,  or  civil  fubordi nation,  has  thought 
t roper  to  oblige  all  chiefs,  or  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  fuch  affociations, 
nder  pain  of  caffation  of  the  order,  without  delay,  to  inform  the  Lieute- 
laant-governor  of  their  fefidence,  and  in  the  provinces,  the  governors  or  prin- 
ppal  Dcrfons,  not  only  of  the  formulary  of  their  oaths  and  obligations  which 
are  apminiftered  upon  the  reception  of  their  members  of  all  degrees,  but 
ptfo  of  the  particulars  and  the  principal  objed  of  the  affociation.  «Tlie 
documents  received  by  the  Lieutenaht^governor  of  Stockholm,  and  the  go- 
Verhors  of  fhe  provinces,  are  to  be  traiUmittcd  to  the  King,  which,  when 
revifed,  are  to  be  returned  tolhc^^kid  chiefs^  as  a  rule  for  their  icKrieties. 
pis  Majefty  has  likewife  enjoined,  that  no  new  order  (liall  be  eflablifhed 
in  future,  'unlefs  proper  notice  be  given  and  the  aforefaid  conditionsKob- 
ferrcd,  under  pain  or  a  penalty  of  fifty  rix  dollars  for  each  perfon  fo  ille* 
gqlly  admitted]  and  which  penalty  for  each  perfen- enjoying  an v  office  undei; 
government,  and  pffendini;  againft  thefe  regulations,  is  to  be  aoubled.  The 
|!.ieutenant-;governor  of  Stockholm,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
fliall  alfo  have  free  accefs  to  all  the  foci^ttes  without  being  obliged  to  be- 
come members  of  the  fame.  Whenever  they  may  demand  •  infollBation  of 
the  parlictilars  of  each  fociety,  it  fliall  not  be  refufed,  under  pain  ofcaSfation 
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fjf  thfe  order.  The  Lieatenant-gojPcfnor  of  Sfockholm,  and  the  ]go\rertiors 
oT  the  provinces,  as  aH'o  the  officers  of  the  Jrolice,  by  virtue  of  ihcir  o(fice^ 
(ball  Hkewife  h^ve  free  entrance  into  the  focieties,  but  under  the  obligation 
of  ke^pitig  filence,  aS  are  alfo  the  members  of  thefe  focieties,  in  every 
thing  not  immediately  relative  to  the'inititution,  or  that,  which  by  virtue  of 
iheir  office,  theffe  is  a  neceflity  for  tht-m  to  exprefs." 

The  fteemafons,  {landing  under  his  Majefty's  immediate  protefli<«i,  a 
alone  excepted  froni  this  inIpe£iion,  and  the  enfeds  of  this  general  ord^r. 
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Society  for  thb  Suppression  op  Vioe. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,    ,  tondm,  March  1,  I8D1. 

I  Trouble  yoa  with  this,  in  anfwer  to  your  correfpoadent  Seuex,  whole 
letter  appeared  in  your  lad  number;  and  I  do  fo  with  the  more  plea^ 
fare,  as' it  gives  me  another  opportunity  of  obferviog  the  attentioa  of  your 
very  numerous  readers  to  an  inflitution  of  the  greatelt  and  moil  benendal 
importance  to  the  interellsof  this  kingdom,  namely.  The  SocUiy  fir  ibe  S^^ 
peffion  of  Vioe, 

•    Your  correfpondent  Senex  e^prefles  himfelf  detirous  of  knowing  with 
what  defcriptxon  of  men  the  fociety  bas  oHginated. 

ht  it  known  then,  that  this  fociety  owed  its  earlied  origin  to  men  of 
found  Crin(lia>^itb,  tried  loyalty,  and  moft  firm  and  (leady  friends  of  th«t 
true  glory  of  Britain,  the  venerable  and  Apodolic  Church  of  Engtaiid; 
and  that  tbe  members  thereof  are  coniinecl  to^  thofe  of  the  edablifliei 
Church.  ' 

But  for  further  and  mod  fatisfii6tory  ihibnhatTon  of  the  ofigin,  plaa,  and 
views  of  this  fociety,  I  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  firft  part  of  iheir  Addrefii 
to  the  Public,  lately  publi(hed,  price  25.  and  which  mny  be  had  of  Meiris. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  j  and  of  E.  Sprang,  No.  1(5,  Ring* 
tlreet,  C event-garden. 

And,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I  cofleltide,  ^6rmlt  me  to  fay,  that  all  rate,  be 
their  fiation  what  it  ttoay,  be  their  Abilities  as  extcnfivc  as  pofiible,  who 
"really  loV6  their  country,  and  would  promote  its  bed  interefts,  are  called 
upon  to  pcrdfe  with'  attention,  the  Addrefs  (to  the  Public)  of  the  Socie^ 
'for  the  Sup))rcfflon  of  Vice ;  for  its  pages  do  contain  matters  thst  moii  itxa- 
perioufly  call  for  fincere  and  deep  coniideration.  Can  any  reafonabte  mao 
for  a  mtHiient  helitate  to  admit,  that  tlfe-mcre  circumftance  of  a  fociety; 
profeffedly  inftittited  for  the  purpole  of  ftkpprefling  fuch  a  ruinous  and  mi- 
feraUe  a  thing  as  vice,  does  call  for -attention  ; — calling  then  for  attt-ntion, 
every  wife  and  oonfiderate  man  will  inquire  into  their  views  and  inform 
himfelf  of  their  whole  plan.  If  nien  will  therefore  only  a€t  thus  far  rca- 
fooably,  the  Addrefs  of  this  Society  will  be  generally  read  ]  and  if  gene- 
rally read,  I  am  convinced  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  tlie  m6ti  extenlive 
encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  inftitution,  and  by  that  means  be  of 
rooft  beneficial  influence,  i  only  wi(h  the  merits  of  fuch  an  inditution  to 
be  fairly  canvaffed,  that  it  (hould  have  an  impartial  hearing,  and  to  pre- 
vent, if'po(Iible,'its  real  merits  being  overlooked  amtift  the  libellous  and 
noify  c!aa}our  of  inconfideratc  men ;  and  I  would  njoft  earncftly  rcqueft 
Cfcxj  wcHrfiunded  man  to  give  his  reafon  fair  play  in  a  difcuiiion  {o  \m* 

{K>f  taat ; 
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portant ;.  for  k  is  mod  lamentable  to  confider  that  in  an  age,  the  petended 
boaft  of  which  is  a  free  aDdxandtd  exercife  of  the  human  mind,  it  fo  often 
happens  that  the  fneer  of  the  thoughtlefsy  the  oppofition  of  the  profiigate, 
and  the  craftinefs  of  the  infidel,  fiand  in  the  place  and  gef  the  better  of 
leafon  itfelf.  I  call  then  upon  men^of  reafon  to  coniider  this  Addrefs,  and 
having  done  fo,  I  am  confident  the  refult  will  be  fuch  as  to  give  the  caufe 
of  vice  the.  fevereft  blow — to  ihew  it  in  all  its  horrid. deformity — to  prevent 
much  of  its  evil,  and  to  punifh  its  obftinate  and  notorious  abettors. 

Having  the  caoie  of  this  fociety  nK)ft  earneftly  at  heart,  1  could  not  re« 
frainfrom  faying  thus  much,  to  promote  an  inftitutioD,  which  would,  in  his. 
corrupt  timesi  luive  met  with  the  encooragemenl  of  that  truly  great  ilatef- 
man,  Lord 

P*  S.  To  convince  the  public  that  the  Society  for  the  Suppreflion  of 
Vice  are  really  in  earned,  and  by  namber&  of  annual  fubfcribers  are  makr 
iR^  rapid  progrefs  in  the  great  work  they  have' undertake,  their  addrefl 
intbnns  the  world  thai  their  numbers  are  already  above  Five  Hundred  and 
Fifty  :-r-every  week  adds  many  new  names;  and  as  the  inditution  is  more 
known,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  complete  ultimate  faccefs;  for 
fttccefs  cannot  be  better  and  more  effectually  enfured  than  by  numbers- 
great  numbersr-*of  men  Aeadily  combining  their  united  e^brta  in  one 
common  caufe. 

The  fecretary  of  the  Society,  through  whofe  means  any  pejrfon  may  he 
propofed  and  1:^1  lotted  for  becoming  a  member^  is  Mr.  Fitcher>  Chaeles- 
xreetf  Covent  Garden  >  ^ 


Li^GAL   PSNALTI£S    OH   OrdAIMED   ScBI$MATICS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 
Gertlemek, 

THE  public  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  expofing  the  frauds  and  ma- 
chinations daily  pradtifed  by  the  Methodifis,  and  for  pointing  out  the 
infamy  of  thofe  falle  brethren  who  having  fubfcribed  to  the  Articles  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  procured  pofTeffion  of  benefices  within  her 
bofom,  preach  fchrfm  from  her  pulpits,  and  frequent  conventicles  founded 
Inoppofition  to  that  Church.  I  be^  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your 
Review,  to  point  out  to  the  obfervation  of  the  clergy  in  general,  that  thefc 
traitors  to  the  Church  are  liable,  under  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  chap.  I. 
fedl.  3,  to  a  penalty  of  20/.  for  every  time  they  preach  in  a  conventicle ; 
that  is,  out  of  the  EflabhQied  Church.  This  ad  being  repealed  by  1  W. 
and  M.  18.  commonly  called  the  Toleration  A6t,  in  favour  o(  Dissenting 
Ministers  Qitly. — A.  clergyman  holding  a  benefice  cannot  fo  call  himfelf. 

LAICUS. 
Jjtni  7,  1803- 
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HE  following  Ode  has  been  put  into  oiir  hands  by  a  friend,  andi  neve? 
having  feen  it  in  pript,  w^  cannot  refift  the  temptation  of  laying  it 
before  our  readers,  'who,  we  thii)k,  wj]l  he  as  much  pleafed'with  the  pe* 
rufal  of  it,  as  we  have  been  otirfelves.  Certainly  the  vice  whiiih  it  hiflies 
is  as  prevalent  now  as  at  any  former  period)  and  the  (ktire»  therefore, 
could  never  be  better  applied.  "  The  little  Tale  of  Woe"  vvhjch  it  conn 
tains,  fays  a  fair  critic,  whofe  purity  of  tafte  can  oaily  be,  exceeded  by  the 
foundnels  of  her  principles,  the.  Iblidity  of  her  judgment,  and  the  corred? 
nefs  of  her  eondud^,  "  Itrikes  me  jSts  beiiig  related  with  a  lingular  degree 
of  elegaat  and  pathetic  fimplicity/*' 


An  ode  to  scandal.    By  T.  Tiekney,  Efq.  M.  ?• 

O  Thou,  whofe  all-confoling  power 

Can  footh  our  cares  to  red, 
Whofe  touch  in  fpleen's  mod  vap'rifh  hoUr 

Can  calm  each,  female  treaft ; 
Thee  I  invoke !  great  genius  hear ! 
t     Pity  a  lady's  fighs ; 
Without  thy  kind  relief  fye  near. 

Poor  Co«|uetina  dies. 

Hafie  thee  then  and  with  thee  bring 

Many  a  little  venomM  iHng ; 

Many  a  tale  thai  no  one  knov^s,  ^ 

Of  ihall-be  namelefs  belles  and  beaiix] 

Jaf^  imported  curtain  le6lures> 

Winks  and  nods  and  (hrewd  conje^ures  j 

Haifa  dozen' ilrange  fufpicions 

Built  on  (Iranger  iuppofitions; 

Unknown  marriages  lome  twenty. 

Private  child*bed  linen---plenty ; 

And  boms  jttfl  fitted  to  lome  people's  heads. 

And  certain  powder'd  coats^ — and  certain  tumbled  beaj* 

Teach  me,  powerful  genius,  teach 

Thine  own  mylterious  art 
Safe  from  retaliation's  reach    - 

To  throw  detraclion's  dart. 
So  fhall  my  hand  ftn  altar  raife> 
Sacred  to  thy  tranfcendent  praife» 
And  daily  with  alliduous  care 
Some  grateful  facrifice  prepare: 

The  firft  informatiohs 
.  Of  Idft  reputations 
As  offering*  to  thee  I'll  re{ignj 

And  the  earlieft  neWs 

or  furpriz'd  billet-doux 
Shall  conluin^  bi  fer?'d  at  thy  fUrlcit. 

no.  i,u.  Ydi.  XT.  H  ifltrigttet 
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Intrigues  by  tlie  fcore 

Never  heard  of  before. 
Shall  the  iacrifice  daily  augment; 

And  by  eaeh  Morning  Poll 

Some  labourite  ioail  , 

A  vidim  to  thee  fhaU  be  fent. 

*  Heavens!  methinks  I  fee  thj  train 

Sbftly  tripfnng  o'er  the  plain. 
AU  tne  aiphi£et  I  view. 
Stepping  forward  two  by  two. 
Hulh!  S>r  as  tfaev  coupfed  walk^ 
Sare  I  bear  the  letten  talk ; 

Though  lowIy-«-fearfiil-— wbii^Ving-^half  they  fmotber> 
The  well-concert^  tales  they  blab  of  one  another. 

*'  Ix>rd^  who'd  have  thought  oar  coufin  D 

''  Coald  dream  of  marrying  Mrs.  £• 

'^  True;  1  don't  Uke  fiieb  thtngs  to  tell, 
•  "  But  feitb  I  pity  Mr.  L; 

''  And  were  x  he,  the  bride  to  ve^c, 
,  *'  I  woa'd  intrigue  with  Mrs^  X. 

''  But  they  do  i^LS  that  Charlotte' U, 

•*  With  Fanny  M,  and  you  know  who, 

'*  OccafionM  all—ibr  you  roitft  know 

^  Thev  fet  their  caps  at  Mr.  O ; 

**  AtiQBS  he  courted  Mrs.  £, 

"  They  thought  if  flie'd  hare  coufin  D, 

^  That  things  mifht  be  by  Polonei  A 

*'  JuA  brought  about  in  their  own  way.^ 

O  how  the  pleafing  (lyle  regales  my  ear ; 
But  what  firu)  forms  are  thoie  which  now  appear? 
See  yonder  in  the  thicked  throng 
Defigning  Emy  ikulks  along. 

Big  with  malicious  buigbter ; 
.  Fa6lion  and  Cunning  fwell  her  train. 
While  flret^htng  far  behind  in  vain. 

Poor  Truth  (k>mes— ^panting  after. 

Now,  now  indeed  I  bum  with  facred  fires, 
'Tis  Scandal'  felf  th^t  every  thought  infpire*^ 
I  feel,  all-potent  Geaiusy  now  I  feel 
Thy  working  magic  thro'  each  artery  fleaJ* 

At  thy  command  my  fancy  warms* 
And  fweetly  paints  the  alter'd  fcene  ^ 

Thy  touch  ncKv  every  grace  deforms. 
And  blackens  every  mien. 

Each  moment  to  my  prying  eyes       , 

Some  frefb  disfigured  beauties  rife^ 

Each  minute  I  perceive  fome  flaw. 

That  e'en  ill-nature  never  faw. 

"  Hufli  !*  fome  airy  whifp'rer  hints. 
In  accents  wifely  faint. 
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s    w  jbivtne  Cleora  rather  fquints, 

^*  Maria  ufes  paint. 
••  Tliat  tho'  Tome  fops  ofCelia  prate, 

•*  Yet  be  not  her's  ^e)>raire; 
'*  For  if  flie/itvirVbe  paffing  flraight,  ^ 

"  H — m  !  ike  maj  thank  herj/tfy/.  ' 

**  £ach  ibol  of  Delia*.*)  figure  talks, 

"  And  celebrati'S  her  mme,  ^ 

*•  But  f(jr  my  part  whene'er  (he  waikd 

*'  I  vow  I  'think  fhe's  lame. 
**  And  fee  Ma'am  Harriet  toCs  her  head* 

'*  Lord,  how  the  creature  ftares !         , 
«'  WeH— I  thank  God  it  can't  be  faid 

*'  I  give  royfelf  thofe  airs.'* 

But,  foflly,  (ee  yon  form  majedic  come, 
Whofe  awful  frown  ilrikes  eve^)  Scandal  dumb  ; 
Ah,  me!  the  blood  f«>r(akes  my  trembling. cheek. 
While  flemly  thus  methinks  I  hear  him  4 peak. . 

**  Peace,  fnarlin^  woman,  peace ; 

*Ti,s  Candour  bid<  Ihce  ceaie ;  , 

.  Can<four — at  whofe  infuhcd  name 

Even  tfy  face  fhou'd  barn  with  (ha me. 

Too  long  Tye.  iilent  (een  •    , 

The  venom  of  thy  fpleen ; 

Too  long  with  fecret  pain  , 

Obferv'd  bldck  Scandal's  reign  ; 

But  now  with  indignation  (lung, 

Julilce  demands  my  tongue. 

And  bids  me  drag  the  lurking  fiend  to  Tight, 

And  hold  the  deeds  of  darkne's  up  to  figbt. 

Look  on  this  profpecl !  and  if  e'er  thy  orow 

Can  feel  compundlion's  fickening  bla(li--blu[li  now. 

Mark  yonder  weeping  maid. 
Sadly  defer  ted,  laid 

Befide  that  mournful  willow; 
Th«»re  evtry  day  in  filent  woe 
6he  bidii^her  tears  inceflant  flow. 
And  every  night  Forlornly  pining, 
Alute  on  her  lily  hand  reclining, 

Bedews  her  waking  pilbw. 

Sweet  girl,  (he  was  once  mod  «nchantingly  gav, 

Each  youth  felt  her  charms  and  acknowJedgoa  hta  fway  | 

Nb^irts  did  (he  u^e  to  ^icquire  a  grace, 

^Twas  good-hitmour  alone  that  enlivened  her  lace. 

Pure  nature  had  leave  in  her  anions  to  fpeak; 

The  wildnefs  of  y<)uth  gave  the  blu(h  to  her  cheek  ; 

And  her  look.^  uniollru.led  her  thoughts  wou'd  impart, 

Since  her  eves  only  fiaihM  from  the  warmth  of  her  hearti»    ^ 

Htrfelf  uncfefjgning,  no  fchemes  (lie  fufpe^ted ; 

N^'er  dreaming  of  ambulh,  defence  (he  negleited* 

H  i^  With 
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With  rhe  jonth  that  (be  loved,  at  the  moon's  filVer  hoar^ 
'  In  confidence  tender  ibe  jflole  to  the  bower ; 
There  he  hoped  to  have  all  h\%  defires  obtain*d,  ^         i  « 

Bat  (he  rpurn'd  at  the  Jnfult  her  virtue  fullain'd : 
And  he,  in  return  for  his  bafBed  endeavour. 
Gave  a  hint — 'twas  enough ; — (lie  was  ruin'd  for  ever* 
''      A  thoufaud  kind  females  her  (lory  augniented  ; 
Each  day  grinning  Envy  addhions  invented ; 
Till  (aliated  Malice  had  gain'd  all  her  ends. 
Had  robb*d  her  of  charader-^happiAeft — friends. 

And  now  fad  innocent,  alone, 

Shunn'd  as  a  pefl,  (he  makes  her  moan  } 

And  in  unheard  do  (pair 
Yields  all-re(ign'd  to  (oul-con fuming  care. 
Yet  many  a  time  her  wandVing  brain 
Turns  with  its  feverifli  weight  of  pain. 
And  then  a  thoufand  childi(h  things 
The  pretty  mad  one  rudely  iings. 

Or  mute  on  the  path- way  (he  gazes. 
And  weeps  as  (he  fcatters  her  dai(ies  '^ 
And  then  in  a  ft  rain  more  didradledly  foud 

She  chants  the  fad  thouglits  of  her  fancy  ;; 
And  (hivers,  and  (Ings  of  her  cold  (hrowd» 

Alas !  poor  Nancy  ! 

Nay,  weep  not  now — 'tis  bow  too  late; 
Thy  friendlhip  might  have  (lopp'd  her  fate ; 
Rather  now  hide  Ihy  head  in  confcious  ihame  r 
Thy  tongue  too  buzz'd  the  lie  that  damn'd  her  fanie.*^ 

Such  is  the  triumph  Scandal  claims  f 
Triumph  derived  from  ruin'd  name^!' 
Such  as  to  generous  minds  unknown. 
An  honefi  foul  would  blu(h  to  own  :    , 
Nor  think,  vain  woman,  while  you  fneer 
At  others'  faults  that  you  are  clear. 
No ;— turn  .your  back,  you  undergo 
The  felf-fame  malice  you  to  others  (how ; 
And  foon  by  fome  malicious  tale  Verthrowo^ 
Like  Nancy  fall,  utipitied  and  unknown. 

,  Oh  then^^  blooming  fair,  attend; 
Oh  take  kmd'  Candour  for  your  friend ;  • 
N<5f  forfeit  foe  a  poor  delight 
That  power  o'er  man  that's  yours  by. right*, 

To  woman  every  charm  was  given, 
Dedgn'd  by  all*indulgent  Heaven, 

To  foden  every  care : 
Tes,  ye  were  form'd  to  bless  mankind; 
Tb  harmonize  and  foothe  the  mind^' 

Indeed-^riz^^^  ye  were* 
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But  vvfien  from  thofe  fweet  lips  we  hear 
Ill*iialttre^»  whifper — Envy's  fneer^ 

Your  power  taat  moment  dies ;       , 
Each  coxcomb  makes  jour  naipe  bis  fpOtrt, 
And  fools  when  angry  will  retort 

What  men  of  fen(e  del'pile. 

Leave  then  fuch  low  purfuits  as  thefe^ 
And  take  a  nobler  road  to  pleafe* 
Let  Candour  guide  your  way  ; 
So  fliall  you  daily  conquefls  gain^ 
^nd  captives,  gioryiqg  in  younchaln^ 
3e  proud  to  own  your  fway. 


THE  fbUowins  Poem  was  written  andTent  to  us  fome  months  a^o>  bat 
the  memorable  declaration  of  Lok0  Elllh^oridvgh,  (which  we 
fliail  difcufs  more  at  large,  a^  fome  future  opportunity)  that  "every  pub- 
lication which  reads  to  vilify  and  degrade  a  foreign  government  in  amity 
with  this  country  is  a  libel/'  deterred  us  from  publiming  it  at  the  time. 
As,  however,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  confidered  by  his  Lordlhip  as  fuf^ 
ficient  proof  that  the  government  of  the  Frenc^  Republic  were  in  amity 
with  us;  the  recent  declaration  of  his  Majeily  rouli  of  courfe  be  regarded 
by  every  one  as  fu0icieni  proof  ihat  fuch  amity  no  longer  exills.  Truth* 
therefore^  is  no  longer  a  libel.  And  we  may  now^  without  the  dread  of 
pro(ecution^  publish  that  whfth  has  a  tendency  to  vilify  and  degradt  a  go- 
vernment, which  *a)e  always  knew*  and  we  have,  aC  length,  his  Majefly's 
•othority  /or  aflerting,  had  formed  "  4  fyflem  for  .the  puruofe  of  ' 
^fyingt  and  insulting  His  MaJ^tv*  and  his  Gwtmment*^ 
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-The  time— from  dawn  to  dawn. 

^*  I  hear  the  fleet  Euqienides  retire ;' 
And  cloCe  behind  them*  the  far-thundering  doof-s 
Of  Erebus." 


Forbear,— and  follow  me !  Yon  embers  glow 
Where,  gorgeous  lies  your  boad,  in  mental  woe* 
The  glimmering  tapers  flalh'a  twinkling  light* 
His  haggard  eyes  confefs  a  refile.'s  night.  1 

Attend  !  then  fay  what  admiration^s  due. 
When  power  exiils  with  horrors  ever  ne^y  ! 
Obferve ! — from  off  his  couch  he  wildly  fls^rts; 
He  fp^ks  !    Ah  hear  what  miferies  he  imparts ! 

•'  Whp  \yaitsf   Again  enchearihg  day  is  rifen; 
From  thorns  Trile,  to  quit  ambition's  ptifon^ 
Unfurl  my  ftandard,— raiie  the  clang  of  war*— 
Oh  from  me  drive  dire  midnight  horrors  far } 

H  3  Arlfe! 
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Arife! — ^who.waits?  Ye,  peacefiil/Cluinber  a1I| 

On  roe  alone  Uie  cries  of  vengeance  call. 

Eet  me-on  horfe  ! — now  tardv  morn  appears ; 

Thou,  buftlip^  day  !  all'uage  my  dealhlefs  fears! 

Arife  !    ye  maiiona  of  my  falal  power ; 

Ye  feel  few  torments  in  the  midnight-hour. 

Let  me,  amid  the  fiorms  pf  war,  revive ; 

Let  day^  prpud  viiions  with  night-borrofft  drive* 

Ambition's  mine!    No-  (bcial  ties  1  feel; 

This  heart  approves  vvha(e*er  .this  head  tliall  feal. 

Ne'er  llorm'd  by  love,  ne'er  mov'd  by  friendfliip'aglow, 

I  dauntiefs  wade  in  blood  and  brave  each  foe. — 

— Oh,  that  yon  lun  would  never  fink  in  gloum! 

That  fleep  weie  needlefs  till  we  fill  the  tomb ! 

No  dtead-unhioicu  pervades  the  dark  profound. 

To  bid,  for  me,  the  awakening  trumpet  found  \ 

Let  me  but  fway  reluclont  boils  of  men. 

Till  endlefs  flumber  links  me  from  their  ken  ! 

—Oh  that  the  night  were  not !    But  'tis  decreed. 

By  day  alone  from  horrors  I  am  free'd. 

Away  ! — vet  hark  I— -what  ditknt  murmurs  float ! 

Has  tumult  r^is'd,  atlengthj  her  dr^ded  note!--ii- 

— On  me  their  vengeance  !-^hark ! — again  1  live — 

That  march  is  mine!«^(lill  mine  what  vidories  givef 

Enkindling  flrains  !— *now  wonted  ardours  bum ; 

Thus  felt  Ij  Wil/laraip\  awful  morn  !" 

Tims  fpeaking,  Araigiit  to  marfial  (cepes  \k^  fled  } 
To  fbun  th6  horrors  of  a  tyrant's  bed  !    . 
On  his  approach,  what  rousing  founds  arife  I 

Fro(n  rattling  arms,  reflected  light VpjS  fl>^« 

See  !  bafely  cjToucb  hisgrea^cr  liaves  in  power| 

See  !  bafef,  fee  degenerate  Britons  cower  ! 

— rYe,  wealthyrvain,  to  Gallic  regioni  fly, 

To  c^tcb  the  callous  tyrant's  (leepleft  eye ;— r 

Be  vain,  ye  bodings  of  the  mur<p,^9»be  vain  { 

May  Bfitops — fee-r^return->rto  hate  again  ! 

His  deadly  rancour  at  your  country's  weal^ 

Yon.  impioui  tyrant  hopes  the  Fates  will  feal  t-r^ 

Return  1-rrgo  rouze  youf  counfrymcn  lo  arms. 

While,  Bntiih  bofoms,  patriotilm  warms !— 

— H^r,  hear !    what  {houts  of  hollow  joy  they  raife ! 

The  wily  tyrant  dreads  the  jmpojlbn'd  praile.  ^    . 

With  clouded  vifage  wan,  lo  !  bow  lie  fmiles! 

How  darkly  gl  inces  pn  his  Icngthpn'd  (iles  ! 

But,  foon  ihatl  evi;  hcf  fliadowy  mantle  fpread; 

Soon  in  repofe,  Aiall  rclt  the  nejghing  Heed  ; 

Silence  (hall  be,  op  war's  parade,  impos'd ; 

And  the  day's  buTtle  he  by  darknefs  cWd : — 

Save  on  his  guards,  thick  (lation'd  round  his  doni^^ 

Where'the  fell  tyrant,  living,  fills  hii  tomb  ;— 
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Sfich  flpy  (be  4aner  of  the  iDjai'd  waidi 

0ttt,  what  from  v^frience,  can  their  patron  guard)    - 

Now  warriof-flaves  the  fopper4x>ard  furrotttid^ 
}n  crime  (caive  lighter  than  their  Jea4er  foi^nd. 
Un-notic'd  they^^is  (guarded  fia|ting$,  mark; 
While  inward  horrors  writhe  his  afped  darlc^ 

Lo!  now  he  rifes,  from  H^  fe^»  Jijife4 1 
To  feek  his  fafe^  by  a  change  of  Jtiej  I  ♦ 

Alas !  the  meed  of  ruthlefs  deeds,  is  thine ; 
Ne'er  be  thy  fceptre  with  its  horrors  mine ! 

Now  all  is  ha(b, — bright  /D^idnjght  tapers  born  ; 
He  finks  on  down, — by  care  and  fbrrow  worn,— 
But  not  to  fleep ! — ^for,  when  the  centry  qries     • 
The  "  alUis-well, "^^i^i$  heart  within  him  dies  : 
AIarmM»  he  hears  the  voice  of  fafety  iayrsp 
Tbou^  fi'om  withottty  haA  nought  to  fear  til)  day  { 
Bat,  ah !  within  what  rankling  troubles  live  ? 
Dire  fear,— remorfe ;  all  matchlefs  guilt  can  give. 
in-His  ^ivering  limbs  rekx !. — a|i  hid^ni  cHa^  I 
fii^vy  forms  aiSri^  mock  his  graiping  palffi : — 
fi^fn  by  the  Maie, — a  dire  aflcmbl^e  (lands!*— 
What  numbers  from  Italians  clalEic  laiids ! — 
What  numbers  from  Peruvia's  mines  q(  gold,  * 

Whom»  feiz'd  in  battle,  the  bai'e  warrior  fold  !««« 
— More  dreadiv  mov'd  !-)^ !  mark  his  Araipiog  cjm 
Turn  wildly  where  Egyptian  horrors  rife  1 
Tremendous  group !  t)rom  Aiespmdria  fped ; 
Enclos'd,  he  lluU^M  ^mid  the  gory  dead ! 
He  ftid^— ''  ftrijce  awe^^'^-^VK)  nyerpy  let  us  bear,-— - 
Uprofe  the  fpf^f^mt  of  vengeance  axSd  defpair ! 
Maiden  bx^  tf^ifon;  babe  and  feeble  age 
Fell  undi(ii;»gtif(h'd  by  bis  mortal  iiige. 
Reraor&leff  man !  ())ofe  deeds  now  wring  thy  foul. 
As  roupd  ^y  cpjgjclfi  Ihp  toftunng  fpirits  loowl ! 

Slow  paifing,  fe(e  t^P  j^Ufxt  Arabians  (lain 
Amid  their  wades,  where  heat  f^ld  iilence  reign. 
Though  plunderers  bred,  a  greater  plunderer  marchM,, 
To  fpoil  and  rilurder,  throuj^h  their  d^farts  parchM ;    . 
Delaix,  at  the  flern  tyrant's  bidding,  mov'd ; 
His  deeds,  more  hideous  than  Arabian,  provM, 
Now,  what  thoie  horrors  yield  him  in  the  gravei 
f\U  {eader,  living,  leeLs  in  rain,  to  \i^v^  \ 

On  ^ani^el*^  plains,  by  fa.iny  furge^  |av'd«  • 

Wheiv  ont^  th^  embattlM  ChniHkns'  bapner«  v^vM; 
Wfiere  erfl,  th^  inantled  Sear's  footileps  fell ; 
Where  oil,  were  heard,  pro|)hetic  numbers,  fwell  :-*-«- 
On  thofe  lov'd  plains,  to  tatle  and  virtue  4^$ 
The  dire  invader's  aUlciii  ho(!s  appear  i 

^  H  4  Wbea 
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When  he  had  Gaza  pafs'd,  elate  in  b1ood> 
H^  tnarch'd  to  redden  Kifon's  rourniurmg  ^ood. 
Before  fijof  fweeping  defolatton  hies ; 
Flames  flashing  diool  athwart  Canaan  ikie«. 
On  his  approach^  in  thunders  heard  alar^ 
Vam'd'Joppa  fell  in  the  unequalled  war. 
Foul  treacbfery  fiamp'd  her  ctouch'd  defenders'  &te ; 
Their  ghofts  vindi^ive  round  the  tyrant  wait ; 
H^  Each  g^aping  wound',  for  lafting  vengeance,  calls ; 

Of^Moil^ms  niurder'd  faft  by  Joppa  s  walls  ! '^ 

Thou,  gentle  Kleber ;  ilroy'fl  in  vain  to  fave ; 
And,  from  thy  Chief,  in  Egypt,  galnd'ft  a  gravt  I 
fii>i  treacherous  eye  glar*d  "with  malignant  j^y. 
When  Bonn's,"  relu^ilnf,  vielded  todeflroy.   " 
With  {ibrror  pale,  the  Ihuddering  troops  obey'd ; 
Their  eyes  were  fightlefs  while  their  thunders  play'd. 
Captives  on  captives  ft revv'd,  unburled  lay  ; 
TKe  winds  were  tainted  on  their  viewlefe  way. 
Avenging  rode  cadaverous  Peft  elate ; 
And  Itnote  the  monger's  hoflfor  Jaffa!s  fate !  . 

We  came  to  mark  the  recompenfe  of  guilt, 

Kenjorlele^s  deeds,  blood  innocently  fpilt; V 

Yet,  let  hiip,"  in  contortions  writhing  lie;  ' 

From  hiip  the  Mufe  averts  her  weary  eye ; 
Till  oth'er  band**  of  pallid  fpeflres  rife, 
0*tT  x^iofe  blanch'd  bones  are  fpread^Sa/^/^/iVs  fkies  :-♦— « 
•—Till  they  appear, — — To  dauntlefsy/ovj  tgrn  ;  . 

How  glorious, — great !    th*  invader^s  dreadful  bourne ! 
Where  Smith  immortal  propp'd. old  Dcezzak's  fway  j 
H?!r*Britlfh  hand  to.Moflems  Ted  the  way  :    **~  ♦ 

•  Reviv'd  his  countr}'^s  fame  on  facred  ground ; 

Hear  from  yon  heights  what  acclamations  fb\ind !  * 
In  fulphurous  clouds  the  blalting  lightnings  g]an<:e,^ 
From  Acra's  heroes  and  from  niaddenM  France. 
What  peals  on  peals  !    The  forming  cohimni  fall  j 
The  dead  and  dying  form  a  breathing  wall ;  • 

Jnlock'd  the  blood-llain'd  lioftile  banners  hang  5 
With  rurtiing  clafli  the  reeking  bayonets  clang. 
•Mid  blaft 8  volcanic  toil  the  weary  b.ave; 
And,  grumbling  thunders  creep  on  Jordan's  wave  ;■        > 
Ere  Kleber  qui  is  the  ford,  toward  Nazareth  bound. 
Mount  Tabor  (hakes  around  the  rumbling  found. 
The  baffled  athei/t  fnraes,  where  Richard  ftood; 
Nor  heeds  the  reeking  pools  of  Gallic  blood.— 
— f — **  Rufh  o'er  (he  dying,-^niount,  by  heaps  of  flain. 

Once  itiore — French  grenadiers  !*' V\e  cries  in  vain: 

Wide  yawns  the  deadly  breach, — the;  formers  gaae ;    * 

Kefufe  to  mount  and  win  his  hollow  praife. 

Great  Smith  !  who  in  the  gtiiUy  Temple  pin'd. 

When  Italy  feh  yon  fcourge  of  human  kindj 

^ '  •  Immortal 
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Immortal  (Smith !  redouUing  vengeandK  borlMj 

Atkdf  drove  yon  tyrant  back  with  banners  fiirlMw*       ■ 

*^ — -See  ye  yon  lambent  flame  ?  Hear  ye  no  found  ?— • 

— ^ — ^The  hour  is  come  ! — now  keener  tortures  wound }  »*'  • 

p— He  fhrottds  his  eyes ! — the  grifly  band«  advance^ 

Who  fought^  who  funer'd  for  thy  tyrant,  France! 

At  eve,  his  lick  and  wounded  mates  regal'd ; 

Superior  viands,  grateful  fumes,  exhal'd  ; 

Butj  ahj  conceal'd  fomnific  opium  lay ! 

£lach  froii'd  on  each;  and  funk  from  pain  and  dayJ 

$uch  was  their  mead,  when  be  from  Acra  fled ; 

Each^  by  his  poifbn,  gain'd  a  Tandy  bed  ! 

■  ■  ■    Another  troop  of  injur'd  French  appears. 
They  pour  their  caufe  of  vengeance  in  his  ears  ; 
Thy  flat-roof'd  piles,  Rofetta !  echoM  (hrieks, 
Wh^n  iirangling  tortures  blacken'd  ficknefs'  cheeks ! 
^*  Horrible  deeos  were  done,"  fell  fcourge  of  man ! 
Thy  bow-firing  finifh'd  what  the  plague  began  ! 

I        Yet  more  his  frame  is  cramp'((  !-<~-how  dire  his  flat^t 
The  lingering- Furies  wait  the  voice  of  Fate  \ 

■  ■  TJicfe  ihades,  alternate,  chaunt  the  lays  of  hell ; 
^ !  dreadful !  hear  the  infernal  chorus  fwell !■■    ■ 

CHORtff. 

Rack  the  fimulating  fiend ; 
Hi.ra,  who  ne'er  to  pity  lean'd. 
Qive  him  his  foreta/ie  of  woe ; 
What  the  wicked  feel  below, 
flaunting  terrors  rack  his  mind; 
llack  the  curfe  of  human-kind !  \ 

Rack  the  curfe  of  human-kind  1  \ 

High  on  Demons'  wings  upborne ; 
Wrapt  in  gloom,  he  reigns  forlorn. 
Stranger  to  each  rentier  throe; 
(Ruthlei's  caufe  of  blood  and  woe.  ' 

£%r  till  dawn,  be  this  our  lay; 
Till  the  avenger's  dagger  play. 
Till  this  troubier  of  the  world ; 
Down  the  yawning  gulf  be  hurl'd  ! 
pown  the  yawning  gulf  be  hurl'd ! 

-^Now,  from  his  couch  the  chiefiain  ftarls  aghafl; 
I)im  burn  the  tapers, — but,  dread  night  is  pail ! 
Another  dawB„  the  tortur'd  tyrant  fpies; 
And,  from  a  tyrant's  refl,  to  butile  hies  ! 

*'   Conclusion.    , 

From  dawn  to  eve,  what  crouching  hods  he  fways  ? 
From  eve  to  dawn,  what  horror  on  him  preys  ? 
Sullen  he  fears  the  praife  of  adions  pad ; 
f'or  deep  ton'd  curfes  load  the  hollow  bkft. 
*    •        •      •  Apart 
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*Apart  from  peace  mnd  virtne>  what  is  fame?     - 
Woe«  while  alive ;  ^  deaths  immortal  fhame !  . 
On  bis  dire  palh,  red  gkam  Ihe  bickering  flames; 
Mid  fmoaking  walls,  wild.fluriek  the,irj:;r'd  dames, 
Helvetiii's  wrongs,  the  hoary  Alps  re; ound; 
Her  torch  of  freedom  Tmoulders  on  tl^e  ground. 
Yet  Liberty  (hall  come,  in  happter  days ; 
And  blow  ner  twinkling  torch  ra'to  a  blaze ! 
Sbw-footed  Retribution  (hall  arrive ;     . 
•        And,  firom  the  earth,  this  bone  of  nature  drive ! 

Ne'er  praife  faccefsful  vice ;  praife  worth  and  mind  j 
•  Talents  eroployM  for  good  to  hum^n-kind. 
Prefer  the  peasant's  hut ;  his  tranquil  fleep  ; 
To  domes  where  fplendours  and  dire  horrors  meet. 
Prefer  the  murmuring  rill ;  the  wild  dove's  note; 
To  guarded  towers,  where  treacherous  praifes  floaL 
Freedom  to  move,-— to  mark  the  wrenlines  nefti— ^         ' 
To  fee  lone  Robbin  ifwell  his  ruddy  breaii,— - 
To  hear  the  aephyrs^gh,-^the  waving  grove;— 
And  fearlefs,  lonely,  through  the  woodlands  rove:^ 
And,  when  the  die  is  cafl,~when  death  is  near^     *    - 
May  Aill  ihtjtasf,  the  awful  present,  chear  ! 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

TWO  months  ago  .we  declared  oar  oplnioQ  upon  the  propriety  tod  ne- 
ceffity  of  aduming  a  decifive  tone,  and  a  deci(ive  line  of  condud-  io 
our  negociation  with  France.  *'  When  oar  cabinet,"  we  obferved,*  **  Yaa, 
once  fixed  its  ultimatum,  a  ^iven  day  (hould  be  prefcribed  for  his  (Buoiui« 
»  parte's)  anfvver;  find  his  Deiu(al  to  nccede  tp  the  terms,  or  his  negledt  to 
anfwer  them,  (hoiild  be  tx)n(idered  as  a  declaration  of  war."  Such  a  tone^ 
and  fuch  a  line  of  condad.  have,  at  length,  been  adopted  by  oor  minilieis, 
and  matter9  have  been  brought  to  that  ifliie  to  which  they  might,  with 
equal  facility,  as  it  appears  to  us,  have  been  brought  nearly  two  months 
fooncr.  The  correfpondence  and  conununicatipns  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, which  are  now  before  the  public,  will,  at  leafl,  prove  to  the  readers 
of  the  Anti-Jacpbin  Rsview,  the  juflice  ofallour  remarks,  from  Odo* 
ber,  1801,  to  the  prefent  moment,  relpeding.  the  views  and  detigns  of  the 
Corfiran  Ufurper,  and  the  remonftrancesof  his  Amballador  in  this  coantiy. 
We  fir  ft  noticed  the  attefupt  to  cajole  our  minifters  into  an  oncpqftitotioQai 
jpffort  to  impoi'e  farther  reftriclions  pn  the  freedom  of  the  prefs;  we  £dl» 
and  ahne,  commented  on  the  remopftf^nce  ofANDRBossi  refpeding  the 
publication  of ^Sir  Robert  Wilson;  and  there  is  icar^ly  a  fenOinent 
which  we  uttered  on  the  ambitious  projedl  of  Suonaparte,  and  his  inve- 
terate hatred  of  Great  Britain  \  or  on  ilie  iiltiii^te  'objed  and  nataral  refult 
pf  thofe  projeds,  and  of  that  batled,  which  are  pot  fully  and  complelelj 
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nullified  hy  the  oflBcial  papers.    On  the  aafwer  vvVvch  ought  to  be  given  ia 
iiis  complaints  on  the  liberty  of  oar  prefs,  complaints  unprecedented  in 
their  nature,  and  unparalleled  for  their  audacity,  our  mini  Hers,  it  now  ap- 
pears, fully  concurred  with  us  in  opir^ion.     We  always  maintained  that  th^    ' 
Pritilh  prefs  was  as  tree  to  comment  on  the  jproceedings  of  Buonaparte,  hia 
minilleis,  and  governm.ent,  as  the  French  prefs  was  to  comment  on  th^ 
condud  of  tiie  firitiih  government;  that  no* application  for  proiecution  of 
pOBiQiinent  Should  be  made  on  either  iide,  but  that  the  writers  of  both 
countries  (hould  be  left  at  liberty  to  contend  for  the  juiiice  of  their  poil^ 
tions,  and  the  validity  of  their  proois,  while  each  had  the  power  of  prohi-, 
biting  the  pnblicatioDS  of  the  other.    In  this  literary  cobteit,  indeed,  or  rar 
ther  in  this  manly  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Europe,  we  could  not  ha\;e 
friled  to  fucceed,  l>ecaale  we  had,  invariably,  truth,  jultice,  the  ftrength 
^tealcminp  aiid  the  evidence  of  fads,  on  our  (ide«    And  of  this  the  Cor- 
fiosD  Uforper  (ecms  to  have  been  aware,  for,  not  content  with  prohibiting 
die  hnpoftation  of  Englifli  productions,  he  infilled  upon  the  fame  tyranny 
being  eftabliChed  over  the  Britii^i  prefs,  by  the  fiat  oi  the  Britifh  monardv 
»t  he  has,  by  his  own  mandate,  efiablilhed  over  the  prels  of  France ;  and 
bad  even  the  impudence  to  aifert,  in  the  &ce  of  the  world,  that  where  fuch 
Xmsmy  did  not  prevail,  there  could  be  no  i'uch  thing  as  a^wr;iM7^/.    Lord 
Hawce$burt'i(  anfwer  to  this  fingular  application  was  perfectly  conge^ 
llial  with  the  principles  which  we  advanced  on  the  lubject  at  the  time,  and 
was,  indeed*  nich  as  it  became  a  Briti(h  miniiler  to  make.    It  did  honour 
to  Us  frnderfiaoding,  and  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  notions  on  a  i'ubj,e£l  of 
pnaiar|r  importance.    But  while  we  render  this  tribute  of  juftice  to  his 
liordihip,  we  cannot  but  repeat  our  firong  appreheniions  that  the  freedom 
9f  the  piefs  hat  received  a  fatal  blow  from  toe  doctrine  advanced  by  the 
Chief  Jaftioe  of  the  King's  Bench  upon  the  trial  of  Peltieir,  and,  lubfe- 
Mently,  by  the  fame  pertonage,  in  his  lenatorial  capacity,  iri  the  Houie  of 
f  etfs.    We  (hall  here  record  his  Lordfliip's  dodrine,  and  take  another  op^ 
tiortapity  of  difcoffing  it  at  lafge,  for  it  mufl  be  fuily  and  deeply  difcufFed'^ 
Ipdced,  we  incline  to  think,  that  Yriiho}xi  ^  declaratmyact  on  the  fubjed, 
IkQer  (be  promulgation  of  fuch  dodrine  by  fuch  authority,  the  freedom  of 
^  prds  will  be  otterlv  annihilated.    The  dodrine  ftated  on  Peltier's  tri^l 
WM  thif,  that  e^fty  JHiilicatim  viuk  tends  /»  vili^  ami  degrade  a  foreign  govern^ 
IHsaf  ^Aeace  ivitk  this  cwmry  is  a  iihel.    The  dodrine  ftated  by  his  JLordlbip 
ifi  the  debate  of  Monday,  May  24th,  was,  that  any /lublicatm  reflecting  m  a 
fsirpps  gtnemmeui  a$  amity  v>iti  us  is  a  iihel^  on  the  Jirincipk,  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dtM^  f  Isrmu^e  a  breach  §f  the  King^sfeact*     We  have  taken  great  pains  to 
flfcefti^ip  the  preciie  words  ufed  by  his  Lordthip  on  both  occaiions.  •  Two 
firienda  who  attended  Peltier's  trial  agree  in  the  accuracy  of  the  fir  (I  aifer* 
|ioo,  and  refpectiqg  the  lalt,  we  quote  the  words  from  memory,  having 
beard  them  ourfelves;  we  will  not  therefore  vouch  for  ihext literal  accuracy, 
bot  we  pled^  oUrlelves  for  the  substantial  correctnefs  of  the  doctrine  as  ad-; 
Tanced  bir  his  J^'rdilijp.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  fuch  doctrine  opens 
It  vaft  fmi  for  reQectiqn  and  inquiry ;  to  us,  we  confefs,  it  is  perfectly  novel, 
and  we  Ihould  be  infinitely  obliged  to  any  of  our  legal  readers,  or  correfpon- 
dents,  te  point  out  any  ifatate,  any  precedent^  or  any  authority  of  any  kind, 
to  fiuiction  it,  either  wholly  or  partially.    It  is  no  dilrefpect  to  a  very  young 
jodge,  or  a  very  young  politician,  not  implicitly,  and  without  examina- 
lieo,   to  receive  bis  dicta  as  law,  particularly  when  he  has  himfelf,  on 
^ffX^  pgGi(fiQii|  dfaf^.^ne,  ovpfroled  thp  dida  of  his  predeceilor,  who  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  had  more  experience,  and,  it  is  fair  to  prefume,  more  knowledge,  l>©» 
caufe  knowledge  is,  in  a  great  me^fure,  the  fruit  of  experience.  Tlierft 
wa«  a  time  when  the  bare  OiCiUion  of  fuch  a  fad  as  this  would  have  in- 
ftantly  provoked  a  difcuflion,  that  would  have  cfemonftrated  either  the  faN 
Jacy,  or  the  vah'dily,  of  the  principle  advanced;  and,  even  in  (his  paffivei 
torpid,  teraporifing  age,  in  which  all  the  moral  and  patriotic  feelings  of  our 
countrymen  feem,  unhapj'uly,  to  be  ablbrbed  in  feifiih  gratifications,  one 
writer,  at  leaft,  ihallbe  found,  to  probe  a  qiieftion,  ])regnant  with  fuch  leri- 
ous  and  important  confequence?!,  to  the  very  bottom. 

We  are  at  length  at  IVar.  The  King  has  exercifed  his  lawful  peroga* 
tive,  and  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  that  fatal  Hake  to  which  (he  CorfTcan  UUirp* 
er  wifhed  to  tie  our  Minifiry,  whife  he  him feif  roamed  at  large,  and  preyed 
upon  the  world,  is,  happily  for  (his  country,  and  happily  for  Europe,  no  more* 
When  we  fay  hajtjiily^  let  it  not  be  fallely  inferred,  that  we  prefer  war  M 
peace,  or  that  we  do  not  feel  as  deeply,  as  cither  Mr.  JVilherforct  or  Mr. 
ihmntun,  for  the  horrors,  the  diftre(res,'the  calamities  of  war.  We  depre- 
cate all  fuch  ii^rence,  the  falfhood  and  injuRic^  of  which  we  demonftrated 
in  our  Political  Summary  for  March;  and  happy  were  we  to  hear  the  famd 
fentimcnts,  both  on  this  fubje6l  and  on  the  nature  of  the  war  in  which  we 
are  embarked,  advanced,  in  a  recent  debate  before  alluded  to,  by  that  ge- 
nuine patriot  and  eminent  flatefman.  Lord  Grenvillc.  But  we  rejoice 
nt  the  termination  of  that  Treaty,  becaufe  we  believed  it  to  be  highly  in* 
jorious  to* the  intereflsof  our  Country,  and  pregnant  with  the  feeds«of  war,' 
which  muil,  ere  long,  have  unfolded  themfelves,  and,  poflibly,  at  a  time 
when  WsC  Hioufd  have  been  lefs  prepared  for  the  contefl.  We  now  ftand 
upon  a  new/gronnd,  with  the.advantage  of  additional  experience,  and  with 
the  convi61ion  of  the  necellity  oF  either  reducing  the  llrength  of  our  enemy, 
OF  of  increaling  our  own,  until  that  relative  proportion  be  duly  eftablifhcd, 
without  which  there  can  be  neither  fecurity  for  us,  nor  independence  for 
Europe,  it  is  eHential,  however,  that  the  object  of  this  war  .flionld  be 
clearly  underftood  and  correctly  defined.  To  call  it  a  war  for  Malta,  is  to 
narrow  its  obje6l  fo  as  to'  deftroy  its  importance.  Valuable  and  neceffary  as 
that  fonrefs  is  to  defeat  the  views  of  our  enemy  on  Egypt,  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  always  uniformly  afferted  by  us  to  be  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  while  we^  declared  our  deliberate  opmion  that,  in  war  or  peace, 
by  force  or  intrigue,  he  would,  fooner  or  later,  attain  it  (an  opinion  (ince 
verified  by  the  Conful's  own  declarations],  the  furrender  of  it  to  us,  even  in 
perpetuity,  would  afford  uJi  but  a  ilendtr  lecurity  againfl  the  gigantic  power 
of  France ;  and,  therefore,  fliould  not  induce  us  to  ditarm.  The  real  caufe 
of  the  war  is  the  enormous  aggrandizement  of  our  natural  enemy,  the  di- 
.redion  of  her  power,  obtained  by  injuftice  and  employed  for  opprellion,  to 
the  deflruction  of  the  independence  of  all  other  States,  to  the  (ubverfion  of 
the  I-aw  of  Nations,  and,  more  efpecially,  to  the  long  orojeded  ruin  of 
Great  Britain,  displayed  in  every  ad  of  her  government,  relative  to  thiscoun« 
try.  Thcfword,  therefore,  cannot,  with  lafety,  be  tlieathed,  until  we  have 
reduced  that  power  within  fome  redfonable  bounds,  of  have  acquired  fome 
more  folid,  fubllantial,  and  efTcdive  fecurity  againd  its  dellrudive  efie^s, 
than  any  which  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  fupplied,  or  the  mere  furrender  of 
Malta  would  affotd.  That  the  contefl  will  be  long,  arduoUs,  and  burthen* 
fome,  can  be  doubted  by  none,  who  know  the  nature  of  revolutionary  re- 
foufces,  or  the  inveterate  hatred  pf  oar  enemy.  But,  unlefs  all  patriotic 
feeling  Le  utterly  fubdued  in  the  minds  of  Bntons,  unlefs  they  have  loft  aH 
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fenfe  of  honour^  and  all  notions  ofdignity,  they  will  cbearfally  fabmit  to  the 
burdens  which  necessity  impofc^.  Indeed,  they  have  only  a  choice  of  evils.^ 
To  make  great  facritices  tor  the  fupport  of  their  country,  for  the  fupport  of 
their  altars,  their  throne^  their  laws,  and  their  liberties ;  or  eife  to  produce 
a  itort  and  precslrious  refpite  from  an  inveterate  enemy,  and  (b  jbafely  po^* 
pone,  for  a  while,  the  hoar  of  inevitable  rain,  when 'the  vakok  muit  go» 
whereas  a  part  .would  now  fufiice  to  fecure  their  fafety.  In  fliort,  tor 
'twere  folly  of  the  worft  fpecies,  'twere  pufiUanimity  the  moft  groveling,  to 
conceal  from  ourfelves  the  danger  of  our  fituation,  we  mull  (acriBce  luxu- 
ries to  enfure  the  continuance  of  comforts— we  mufl  facrifice  comforts  t<» 

enfore  the  continuance  of  necessaries ; we  mod  facrifice  a  part  of  our 

necetfaries  to  enfure  a  <iontinuance  of  the  red.    We  mud  do  this,  and 
do  it  cheadiilly  too,  that  all  our  drength  and  refources  may  be  imme* 
diately  called  into  a6lion,  or  elfe  tamely  t>ow  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
France,  bend  to  her  will,  receive  the  orders  of  her  generals  and  prbconiols^ 
and  fubmit  to  the  fate  of  Holland,  Switzerl&nd,  and  Piedmont.     It  is  wid> 
this  conception  of  its  objed,  with  this  conviction  of  its  nature,  that  the 
war  fhottld  be  begun,  continued,  and  ended.     But  let  not'Minidcrs  deceive 
themfelves  with  the  vain  expectatton  that  facritices  like  thefe  will  be  chear-^ 
fally  borne,4f  the  polFeflion  of  Malta  alone  be  the  avowed  objed^  of  the 
canted ;  nor,  unlcis  ft  be  didindly  declared,  thiit  they  are  refolved,  if  pofli- 
ble,  to  refid  the  extenlion  of  French  power,   tw»  re i tore  the  independence 
of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  to  obtain  for  this  country,  in  the  matt  com* 
pvehendve  import  of  the  terms,  "  Indemnity  for  tlie  pad,  and  fecurity  for 
the  future." 

It  was  with  fentiments  of  equal  furprize  and  concern;  that  we  heard  a 
Jong  and  pathetic  Eulogy  pronounced  on  the  notable  project  for  retaining 
Malta  for  ten  years,  at  which  period  another  Ifknd,  ia  the  Mediterranean, 
which  our  political  geographers  have  recently  ditcovered,  and  which  cer^ 
tainlv  now  figures  for  the  fird  time  among  objedls  of  political  contention^ 
woaid  be  fortified  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  our  fleets  and  armies  f 
In  the  miferable  whine  of  the  Wilberforcean  School  the  wpnderful  advan- 
tages refultin^  to  mankind  from  ten  years  of  repol'e,  (which,  with  an  utter 
ignorance  as  it  would  feem  of  the  nature  of  French  ambition  and  of  theex** 
tent  of  its  vie ws,  though  with  an  honed  fimplicity  offbnl,  was,  to  our  utter 
adoui(hment,  deduced  as  a  neceffary  confequence  of  this  extraordinary  ar-* 
noigement^)  we.eprefTed  upon  the  attention,  with  a  drength  of  voice  and 
a  vdiemen6e  of  gedure,  which,  in  any  other  place;  would  probably  havt; 
produced  the  defired  effe^.  *  But  let  us  ferioufly  afk,  would  any  Minidei* 
DC  bold  enough  to  advife  his  Majedy  to  accept,  as  an  "  Indemnity  for  the 

eft  and  a  fecurity  for  the  future,"  the  temporary  poflfeffion  of  this  important 
trefs,  this  fragile  alTurance  of  a  ten  year's  peace?  We  do  not  believe  fuch 
a  Mintder  is  to  be  found,  ^is  the  mere  puling  of  baby  politicians,  not  the 
manlv  voice  of  experienced  Statefmen. 

Wliat  an  admirable  oontrad  to  fuch  miferable  fentiments  did  the  many 
language  of  our  Royal  Princes  exhibit.  Not  a  man  who  heard  it, 
nnlefs,  indeed,  he  were  caflous  to  feeh'ng,  but  felt  his  heart  glow  with 
enthofiafm,  on  hearing  the  truly  firitiih  fentiments  that  flowed  from  their 
lips;  felt  it  beat  refponfive  to  the  noble  call  to  rally  round  the  throne,  in 
defence  of  our  rights,  our  liberties,  and  laws.  We  trud,  too,  that  the 
energetic  exhortations  of  Lord  NToira,  not  to' wade  our  reiburces'in  fruit- 
Wi  attempti  to  reduce  the  power  of  our  enemy  by  colonial  con^fieUsj  but* 

to* 


la  firiVe  a  decifii'e  l>lo^r  m  Europe^  will  meet  wiih'ihai  degree  of  8fM#^ 
tkm  which  its  importance  unquoftionably  deferves.  Tbe  war>  to  be  fue* 
cefsfu),  mctfl  be  an  offensive  war;  a  i^^rnr  fyilem  of  warfiure  migbt,  and 
would,  have  fucceeded  in  1^01,  if  it  had  been  addpted  ia  lieupMhe  tRA* 
ty  of  Amiens,  but  the  change  which  has  fiiice  taken  phoa^  in  the  reiaftiv^ 
£tuatioii  of  the  two  countries^  renders  %  difiCerent  (yflm  necel&rj  mno. 

On  the  grounds  of  thi<t  war,  on  its  ja(lice»  on  iUimeiusitj,  we  (hould  tfirnk 
tkere  could  not  be  two  opinions  in  the  kin^^tavwere  ^r.  Fox  $ui  of  if* 
Any  oneoftheads  ofaggreffion  ipectfied  in  the  king's  dedafation  woiilii 
have  been  deen^d^  by  the  wifeft  of  our  ftatefmen  oi  former  periods,  an  dm* 
fie  ground  of  war.    On  perufing  tliat  declaration,  and  the  documents  on 
which  it  is  founded,  we'areonly  aftonithed  at  the  perfevering  patience,  and 
fyfiematic  forbearance  of  his  majeily's  inimfters-^>a  patience  sind  a  forbear- 
ance whichy  we  fear,  have  greatly  lowered  this  country  in  the  edimalion  of 
foreign  powers^  and  to  which  may  &irly  be  imputed  much  of  the  infolent 
and  contemptuous  conduc)  of  the  Corfican  Ufurper.    The  ex/aimentaipo* 
liticians  of  the  day,. however,  have  bdd  their  wilhes  folly  gn^tified  by  the 
experiment  of  a  peace,  which  confirmed  the  regicide  republic  of  Fiaood  in 
the  flill  poifellion  of  all  the  fruits  of  ten  years  rapine  and  plunder.    Their 
experiment  has  woefully  failed,  as  we  confidently  predided  it  would,  bnC 
if  they  have  derived  knowledge  from  experience,  will  candidly  confefs  their 
errors,  amend  their  ways,  profit  by  their  difappointment,  and  fecure  the 
iialtot>from  the  irreparable  mifchiet  and  the  irretrievable  ruin  which  would 
infallibly  accrue  from  the  concluiion  of  a  fimilar  peace,  of  a  peace,  we 
mean,  founded  on  the  fame  principles,  and  reeulated  by  the  fane  narrovr 
and  contradled  notions,  we  Ihall  have  the  confolation,  at  leafl,  of  knowing 
that  fi'.ch  experience,  though  dearly  bought,  has  jiot  been  ufelefs,  and  that 
while  the  experiment  has  been  pregnant  with  danger,  it  has  not  been  whoi* 
ly  unprodudtive  of  pro^t.     In  refpedt  of  the  fentimentsof  Mr.  Fox,  thejT 
are  fuch  as  we  fully  expeded  from  kim*    The.  man  who  could  be  deemed 
worthy  the  efleero  of  Buonaparte,  the  ruan  who  couki  publickly  exnlt  in 
s  peace  Because  it  was  glorious  to  the  enemies  of  his  country^  is  a  man  wh6 
can  be  fwayed  by  any  principles,  who  can  avo%v  any  fentiments,  but  fuch 
ms  dtflinguiAi  the  enlightened  iiatesfman,  the  honed  patriot,  the  fieady  friend 
of  virtue  and  of  truth.     Such  a  fpeech  as  that  which^  he  is  faid  to  have  de*> 
livered  in  the  Houfeof  Commons,  and  which  has  been  indufirioufly  circu- 
lated throughout  England,  as  his,  and  will  foon  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
papers  of  the  Moniteur,  and  fb  circulated  throughout  Europe,  would,  at . 
any  other  period,  have  excited  an  univerfal  cry  of  indignatioh.    A  fpeecl> 
fo  falfe  in  principle,  fo  fallacious  in  dedudion,  fo  perveriive  of  fa^s,  ft> 
ingenioufly  j^attiative  of  the  mofl  unprecedented  injuftice,  the  mo/l  abo» 
Biinable  tyranny,  the  moll  flagrant  violation  of  all  public  law,  the  mofl 
glaring  outmge  on.  all  eflablifhed  ufages,  the  mod  fcandalous  attiacks  oi» 
civil  and  poliiical  liberty,  the  mod  fbamelefs  breach  of  good  faith,  and  the 
mod^^'aoton  invalions  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of  independent  dates, 
was  never,  thank  Heaven !  before  delivered  by  an  Englishman,  nor  indeed 
by  any  one  but  fonie  hired  advocate  of  a  regicidal  urur))er.     Sunk  and 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  faction,  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  public  honour  and  of 
national  feeling,  prodi luting  the  talents  which   he  has  received  from  na- 
ture to  the  defepee  and  fupport  of  that  man  and  of  that  fydem,  which 
have,  for  their  fy dematic,  unvaried,  and  ^zivziM^  obj^^z  the  dedrudion  of* 
liis  country's  independence,  the  ruin  of  her  colQmecce,  the  aaiuhllation  of 
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htt  m6narchy«  the  flibjii|atioii  of  her  people,  and  the  erafofeef  Init  aame 
IrDin  the  lift  of  indepeni^nt  ftates;— lb  funk  and  To  loft,  does  the  Hmmt:* 
Mt  Charles  Fox,  the  earl^prociaimed  friend  of  liberty,  and  erft  the 
determined  enemy  of  France,  now  exhibit  himfelf  to  the  eye*  of  his  coan" 
tiyinen.  The  loathfome  (pedacle  is  as  difgufting  to  otliers  as  it  is  degrad- 
ing to  hittfeif. 

Ytt  this  fpeech)  (b  full-fraught  with  mifchieC  is  detailed  at  length  in  the 
public  prints,  while  the  anfwerx  to  it  are  all  moft  bafely  fapprelied ;  aikl 
while  every  fentiment  and.e\'ery  expreilion  of  one  of  the  moft  eloquent^ 
animated,  and  impreffive  harangues,  ever  addrefled  by  an  oral  or  to  a  pub- 
lic aflembly,  in  any  age  or  country,— our  readers  will  ealily  fuppofe  fwe 
n>ean  the  (peech  of  Mr.  Pitt, — is  equally  loft  to  the  public.  Thus  the 
poifon  is  gone  forth  without  the  antidote,  and  thus  is  France  fupplicd^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  Britifh  prefs,  with  a  much  more  able  defence 
-  of  her  atrocious  condu^,  than  either  tBe  art  of  her  Conful  or  the  ingenuity 
of  his  minifter,  could  devife*  Such  is  the  ufe  which  the  condudhirs  of 
ipme  of  our  journals  have  made  of  the  privilege  of  admiffion  into  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a  privilege  which  certainly  ought  to  have 
been  eitlier  granted  or  wtthholden,  during  the  rokok  of  tliat  important  de« 
bate.  We  trnft,  however,  that  a  rc^rd  for  his  country  will  indut>e  iboio 
member  who  heard  this  admirable  fpeech,  uid  who  retains  its  leading  fen« 
liments  and  its  prominent  features,  ftill  to  give  it  to  the  %rorld.  On  Aids 
mn  occafion,  and  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  a  iingie  de^'iatioa  from  eftablillkeil 
rule  would  fiiffely  be  juftifiable. 

We  have,  read  with  attention  the  coanter-declaration  of  the>  French  go* 
▼emment,  civen  to  the  world  by  its  trufty  agent,  Emanuel  Talleyrand, 
iwhofe,  political  life  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  our  Review,  form* 
isig  the  secwid  of  our  Revolutionary  Portraits.  The  text  on  which  this  apbP 
tale  prieft  dilates  with  more  impudence  than  judgment  is  that  with  which 
.the  iagactty  of  his  mafter  fupplied  him — the  Tteaty  rf  Amiens,  the  vihale 
Trern^  cf  AmUni,''-^ia^  nothing  hut  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  fiie  curiou* 
exhibition  of  diplomatic  reatbning  which  f<>Ilows,  lie  has  certainly  paro^ 
died,  with  much  fuccefs,  the  we!l-lcnown  form  of  ouroatJis — the  truth,  jie 
^akoU  truth,  and  nothing Mt  the  truths — for  fuch  a  niafs  o^falshqtds  never  ilTued 
from  any  cabinet  but  that  of  Republican  France.  We  rauft  not,  however, 
deny  bim  the  toeed  of  ingenuity,  for  he  has  certainly  made  the  niofl  of 
the  advantage  which  our  minifters  io  improvidenlly  aftbrded  him  by  (he 
Treaty  of  Amiens.  He  tells  them,  and  with  feme  ihow  of  reafon,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  complain  of  a  {yUexo.  of  ufurpation  which  they  fanc^ 
ttoned and  confirmed  by  that  treaty;  and  that  it  is  not  fbr  them  to  con* 
demn  the  invafion  of  the  rights  of  independent  powers,  when  they  ac- 
knowl^ged  the  principle  by  accepting  the  Spanish  iettlement  of  iW«i^ 
da;  and  the  Dutch  iiland  of  Geylw,  from  the  hands  of  France. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  this  paper,  as  far  as  it  refpefis  the  defence  of  the 
Republican  Cabinet-  .  But  in  other  refpects,  it  is  a  mafter-piece  of  fraud, 
iaiiehood,  and  impudence ;  difplaying  the  fpirit  of  Mr.  Fox  without  his  cau- 
tion, his  boldnels  without  his  judgment.  Who,  for  inftancc,  but  tiiis  hob- 
bling ftatefman,  this  apoftate  prieff,  this  rebel  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  God, 
couldhavethe  (hameleN  effrontery  to  proclaim  to  infu  I  ted  Europe,  the  justice 
and  the  moderation  of  a  man  whole  whole  reign  has  been  a  continued  feri^ 
of  ads  of  fyftematic  injustice,  whofe  ambition  is  inordinate,  and.whofe  luft 
of  power  is  infatiatej  and  the  ftill  more  fliamelefs  audacity  to  declare. 
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*'  fiat  mihtng  shall  (AUge  the  French  Government  to  dhh^se  if  countries  toluh  Jf-m 
iekttg  to  it,*' — that  very  government  which  robbed  the  Grand  Duke  of  TuiP- 
cany  of  his  dominions,  and  gave  (hem  to  a  new  monarch  of  their  own 
creation,  whofe  principal  fortrefles  are,  to  tliis  momentj  manned  by  their 
own  troops;  who  depofed  the  King  of  Sardinia^  in  breach  of  a  folemn  pro- 
mi  fe  to  the  Rudian  Emperor;  who  have  traniiferred  the  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  country,  like  flocks  of  (beep,  from  'one  proprietor  to  another,  not 
only  without  their  confent,  but  in  contradidioh  to  their  declared  will ; 
who  have  plundered. .half  the  Princes  of  Germany  of  their  lawful  poflef- 
iions^  and  exercifed,  in  fpite  o^  Iremonftrance,  and  in  fpite  of  every  refift- 
ance  (hort  o£armSf  ads  of  fovcreignty  the  mod  complete  and  the  moft  op- 
preffive  over  the  Hates  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  whofe  freedom  apd  in- 
dependence they  had  publicly  recognized,  and  folemn ly  guaranteed;— 
ivhofe  whole  condudt,  in  fhort,  has  been  in  fuch  dire^  oppolition  to  this 
declaration,  that  it  is  fcarcely  conceivable  that  any  rational  being  (houhi 
have  dared  to  ])ubli(li  it  to  the  world.  But  fo  long  have  Buonaparte  and 
his  hirelings  been  accuAomed  to  impofe  on  the  fubjugated  people  of  Fram^e, 
that  they  doubilefs  think  the^  fame  impofitioni,  however  grofs,  however  at 
variance  with  truth,  and  however  repugnsint  to  common  fenfe,  will  pai« 
current  with  the  red  of  Europe.  On  one  only  point  ^sCi//W»  Tailejp- 
rand,  incautioufly,  fuifered  the  truth  to  efcape  him,  in  the  declaration,  tini 
France  vdll  consent  to  nothing  that  comAtvmiseslts  POWER .  It  is  hence  perfedly 
evident,  that  all  the  objections  or  the  Conful  to  our  retention  of  Malta,  bad 
reference  to  fchemes  for  the  eKUsndon  of  hhfio^wer  with  which  our  occap»> 
tion  of  that  fortrefs  would  interfere.  It  is  then,  on  the  part  of  France,  a 
v;ar^Aoweri  and,* on  our  part,  a  war  of  felf  prefervation,  rendered  ne- 
ceffary  by  the  increafed  and  perpetually  incr^afin^  power  of  France,  whidi 
has  an  inevitable  tendency,  and  will  be  invariably  direded^  to  promote 
our  ruin. 

It  would  be  a  libel  on  our  countrymen  to  fuppofe  that,  in  fuch  a  contcft» 
begun  on  old  English  f&inciples,  and  conducted,  we  hope,  with  old  . 
English  vigour;  there  can  es^ifl  any  difference  of  opinion,  anyrelaxft- 
tion  of  effort,  any  relu6lance  to  fubmit'to  privations  and  facrifices  for  its- 
fupport.  But,  we  repeat,  to  feoure  this  unanimity,  it  will  be  indifj^nfi'^ 
bly  requifite  to  explain  the  true  nature  and  objed  of  the  war,  and  to  look 
our  iituation  fairly  and  fully. in  the  face.  It  will  be  alfo  as  neceflary  to 
form  an  union  of  all  the  talents  andkaowledgeof  the  kingdom ;  and,  after 
a  folemn  and  candid  enquiry  uUo  the  pad  condud  of  his  Majeflj's  miniilers, 
which  fome  eminent  flatefmen  have  promifed  to  inflitute,  and  which  the 
Bilniders  ihemfelves  arc  willing  to  inect,  to  fufpend  all  party  differences* 
and  to  forego  all  party  difputes,  An  order  more  effectually  to  promote  the 
attainment  of  that  object,  which  every  loyal  fubject  and  every  true  Britoa 
mull  have  neared  to  his  heart. 
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nc  'liiftoryi  ,f  Eigldri'l  frcm  iht  Auefflin  of  ^f>ff^i^e  /»>  mird, 
to  th  Comhffiri  ef  Piact  ifiJh  J"^«/-  0'"  ThW<i-'/'S?o<n  H»,ndh:i  . 
and  hlghh-three.  By  Juhii  Adorphiis,  Efq.  KS.A^'ivoI. ,  t\si. 
il.  lis.  6d.     C-del and  Davis.-  , i8oi.    ,        :,  :       !.y,       ,, 

IN  our  review  of  Belfham  we  cbmba 
advanced,  lliat  it  is  extreihely  difficuH 
'fenl  times  i  we  thei"c  obfefved,  that  the  gi 
tranfuiiitcd  an  account  either  of  theifoji'ti 
tiides  and   Xenophon  \  or,  extendii^g  to 


Potybius  alfo  prefents  tranfailions  wTiicSi  chicffy,'ttf''lf.i^pl3C^  ^'hfif 
near  his  own  age.  In  more  modern  limes,  Father  P^ul  ^J.  Lord  Qlar 
rendon,wiih  fignal  fuccefs,  recorded  the  meafurcE  aihtitKcrtf^. of  which 


they  were  witneiTcs.  Any  writer  competent  to  the. Iillij  of  .uonipj^ 
fing  a  hiftory  may  execute  fuch  Bwork  on  a-  cotenifianiry  fabjedl. 
The  chief  difficulty  that  a  man' of  geAi^us  knd  enid1li^ican4ia«e't« 
encounter,  in  executing  a  work  nf  this  kind,  is  the  'aVDidanceaif 
prtjiidice  and  pariiality  :  but  fui'ety  'it  ,is  Hp  more'iftipraiflicable  fot 
an  hiflorian  to  deliver  the  truth  rerpefling'  cyffn  .living  charjfleri, 
than  for  a  wiincfs  who' rpcaks  ylthout  fear  or  pvbo'r', 'dCcording  t'j 
the  bcfl  of  his  knowledge.  It  nught'  be  impo(iib|e  for  a  warm'ptR 
tizan  of  any  of  ihe  great  political  leaders  of  the  prcfenr  age,, to  itn- 
der  impartial  Jullice  10  the  objccls  either  of  his  admin tiujt.ur  avcrlt'^) ; 
but  th^rc  arc,  doubtlefs,  literary  men  who  have  n«iihe.r.  been  a.lhcrents 
of  a  North  ;  nor  of  a  Fox  j  not  of  a  Pitt ;  and  who  have  no  motive 
to  dinoTt  trmh  for  the  fak*  of  Ihe  one  or  the  othtr, 
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Having  made  thi^  general  obfervation  on  the  choice  of  a  fubjed 
fhall  now  proceed  to  its  6bjed  and  execution.  The  author'sobjefi,  views, 
and  principles  we  fhall  take  from  his  own  words  in  his  Introdudion. 
jizving  rpoken  of  the  pi^rpofe  of  hiflory,  with  fogie  general  remarks 
on  bis  onirn  fubjed>  he  proceeds : 

'^  That  men  Ihould  be  (leadfaftly  patriotic,  and^  in  their  purfait  of  the 
public  good«  always  temperate,  jufl,  and  felf-denying,  is  verj  defirable,  but 
the  hifiorian  feels  with  lenfible  regret,  the  neceffity  of  recording  the  aber« 
rations  of  the  inoft  elevated  minds ;  and  tliat  work  mufl  be  a  romance,  not 

.ahifiory,  which  fkils  to  ihew  that  individuals^  whofe  general  views  have 
i>een  direded  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  have  been,  in  occafional  adb> 
raih,  vaiOf  fadious*  arbitrary  oir  abfard.  Such  are  the  materials  prefented 
by  the  conrfe  of  events,  that  a  party  writer,  taking  the  bright  or  the  clouded 
parts  of  charaders,  receiving  with  avidity  the  vehement  affertions  of  pane- 
§yrifls  or  detractors,  and  fuppreffing  the  fads  or  obfervations  on  the  other 
fide,  may«  for  the  moment,  make  almoft  an^  impreflion,  without  foregoing 
the  appearance' of  candour;  but  truth  will,  m  time,  forcibly  appeal  againft 
fbch  mifrepiefeBtations,  and  the  gfefii  of  exaggerated  applaul'e,  and  the  biota 
of  luinierited  cenfure  being  removed,  her  intereAing  features  will  be  conteoK- 

'plated  with  a  reffard»  heigiitened  in  confequence  of  the  temporary  conceal* 
ment.  It  may  flill  be  doubted,  whether  the  period  is  yet  arrived,  when 
the  confpiciious  perfvinsof  ttie  prefent  reign  can  be  fo  impartially  reviewed. 
iTbe  heat  of  partj  conlefl  has  remiefed  the  public  fo  familiar  with  calum- 
aiatojr  rtrrliiMitinn,  that  tbe  Uilorian  incurs  fbme  riik  i«  venturing  to  dif- 
nifs  from  hit  vocabalafy  certain  abufive  phrafes,  or  in  prefuming  to  doubt 
of  certain  fuppofe^  political  fiids*  fo  cravely  advanced,  and  fo  forcibly 
«lj(ed,  by  Ibe  wife  and  the  eloquent^    He  expofes  himfelf  to  a  ftill  greater 

.  bazard  in  attempting  to  refcue  Aom  long  accredited  imputations,  chara6lers 
mhom  the  enaiu  of  faSion,  and  the  greedy  credulity  of  the  public,  have 
cooiiK^falied  lo  al^loqay,  and  in  venturing  to  fhew,  that  in  many  in^anoet 
^onbtttfting  calumny  has  been  miflaken  for  fober  truth,  faction  for  patriotifm, 
and  feUfbnefs  Ibr  public  fpirtt.  Such  ha^  oflen  been  the  nature  of  my  lafk ; ' 
in  the  ^ecutidn  M  which,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  avoid  a  too  com- 
ihbta  eiTorf  I  have  not,  in  order  to  tllafirate  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
wi»e  nian  wNom  |  thonght  mjnred,  retaliated  on  hin  opponents.  I  have  been 
'^idrvf  in  iMpttM^to  individuals  liiore  bafe  defigns  j^ainfl  either  liberty  or 
^l^ernalent,  midi  have  been  f»  profuftdy  affigned  io  them.  I  have  gene* 
tiaily  found  in  the  fiate  of  party  connections,  uid  ihts  legitimate  object  of 
Jiottoorableaml^ion,  fvfficient  maans  of  aocounting  for  «ie  actions  of^men 
«itiier  poftjeiTfd  ja&  or  ftruggling  Ibr  power,  without  feigning,  as  a  caufe  of 
'Aeir  conduiE^t,  an  excefii  of  mental  depravity  or  political  turpitude, ,  which 
jis.characteriflic  neither  of  the  nation,  nor  the  times  on  which  I  have  treated. 
I  wW  not  aflfect  to  coaceal,  that  a  t^rd  for  theconditutionof  my  country, 
'botb  rn  Church  and  State,  ever  prefent  to  my  mind,  has  difmfed  itfelf 
through  roy  work^  I  Imve  treated  that  conflitution  not  ara  project,  but  aa 
an  efhibfilbment,  entitled  to 'Veneration  from  every  obferver,  and  to  itmport 
fifom  ttU  thofe  whom  birth  or  accident  has  made  partakers  of  Hs  bleSngs. 
I  have/theiefbre/  not  lent  niy  approbation  to  crude  reformer  or  to  the  con- 
duct of  rhdivlduals,  who,  Ibr  the  pUrpofes  of  ambition,  have  endeavoured 
to  unfettle  that  which  was  fixed,  and  more  than  once  fucceeded  in  eiccita^ 
the  public  mind  to  a  daogeiotts  fcrmtat  of  cKfafiectton.    But  in  that  attach^ 

meat 


Ihent  for  tlie  conftitntion^  I  have  not,!  traft,  betrayed  an  liicieoeni  violelnHft 
egainfl  thofe  whom  I  confiidered  its  aHailants;  I  have  endeavoured  to  af- 
fign  to  them  and  to  their  ojipotietits,  indeed  to  eVery  man^  whether  exalted 
or  obfcure^  iiludrious  from  merit,  br  degraded  by  bntne,  his  real  mociv«t> 
and  true  coorfe  of  conduct'' 

Of  his  fotihries  bf  infohnatioh  he  ^iveS  the  following  account : 

"  For  the  general  mafs  and  outlines  of  events,  I  hdve  exj^lotf^d  with  djK* 
gence  the  diurnal  monthly,  and  annual  flores  of  infbrmaUbn  $  repoiitories 
in  which,  if  there  is  nluch  to  rejed  and  contemn,  there  are  silfo  bbpious, 
ufefiil,  and  certain  details^  important  records  of  fentiments,  tranfadtiodlt 
and  publications,  and  an  ampler  (lock  of  indifpeniible  Information,  thoiigh 
not  in  itfelf  fullKicnt  to  form  the  itiaterials  of  hidory.  lb  aid  of  the fe,  £ 
have  referred  to  an  ample  (k>lte£lion  of  pamphlets,  narrative^  hiftoricil 
and  political  trades,  which  the  freedom  of  the  pref^  has  topioiidy  afford«l 
in  gratification  of  tiie  public  curiolity.  In  narrating  the.  promfs  of  tha 
American  war,  I  have  rdied  in  a  great  degree  on  Stedn&aii't  Hiftory  t>f  that 
conteA  $  but  not  fo  Implicitly  as  to  omit  conf^lting  oth^  printed  authcyi- 
ties,  which  (be  reader  will  fee  n^ferred  to  in  every  chapter.  But  I  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  documents  on  this  fubject,  which  were  never  befbra 
thrown  open  to  the  hi/lorian,  and  private  inlbrknatioh  from  perfons  of  the 
fird  talent  and  character,  who  polTcfled  the  mbfi  atjopk  meahs  bf  itopart^ng 
inteiiigencel"  ,  . 

On  other  fubjeds  he  tells  us  he  ha$  Iweived  vatoiible  private  te- 
formation. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  exaitaine  the  eicecut^dii,  find  exhibit  aa 
.analyfis  of  the  produdioxii  from  whiqb  the  reader  wilfbe  able  tor  fee  its 
principal  contents^  and  perceive  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  which 
we  have  formed. 

The  hiftory  opens  with  the  acccltion  of  the  king^  itnd  retTD&eft* 
of  his  education  and  connexions.    The  heir  appi^reot  had*  reudad 
entirely  with  the  princefe  dows^er,  who  attended  to  bis  educatioa 
with  maternal  folicitude*   The  party  which)  during  the  life  of  Prtaee 
Frederick,  had  been  oonfidered  as  devoted  to  his  intereft^  was>  fiiice 
his  death,  entirely  diflTolved.    The  Princefs  herfelf  did  not  encourage 
ain  oppofition  to  government ;  and  the  individuats,  whofe  hope  or 
aSeAion  attached  to  the  late  Prince,  had  retired  from  the  field  of  po- 
litics, or  formed  new'jconnedions.    The  preceptors^  to  whom  the 
tuition  of  the  Prince  was  cntruded,  were  charged  with  cherifliiog 
Jacobin  principles,  and.  ionilling  arbitrary  notions  into  the  royal  pu- 
pil ;   but  the  complaint  appeared  to  be  totally  unfounded.     The 
Frincefs  was  particularly  careful  to  educate  her  fon  in  the  principles 
and  conftant  pradice  of  religion  ;  and  with  this  view,  fte  invited  the 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  -Stephen  Hales  into  her  family,  aad  appointed 
him  clerk  of  the  clofet.     Her  good  intentions  were  greatly  favoured 
by  the  difpofition  of  the  Prince,  who  was  aiTedidnate,  £entle,  and 
exempt   from  every  appearance  t)f  viciou!s  inclination.    The  dread 
which  the  Princefs  conftantly  entertained,  that  his  morals  would  be  ' 
contaminated  by  the  example  of  the  young  nobility,  prevented  bis 
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mistifig  with  them  in  familisir  intercourfe,  and  his  acquaintance  wa§ 
a1  mod  confined  to  the  focial  circle  of  Lcicefter-houfe ;  which  was 
felea,  cheerful,  and  unreftrained.  On  his  acceflion  he  found  an 
able  adminiftration,  ftrong  from  the  combination  of  parties,  and  po- 
pular from  uninterrupted  fuccefs.  The  author  now  introduces  the 
leading,  characters.  The  Duke  of  Newcaftje  was  the  oftehfible  head  of 
the  miniftry,  and  regarded  as  leader  of  the  whigs,  he  retained  the 
controul  of  domeflic  affairs,  and  the  patronage  bf  the  Church  ;  but 
the  condud  of  the  war,  and  the  m^agement  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
ipons,  were  committed  to  Mn  Pitt.  ,  On  his  recal  to  office  this  ftatef- 
man,  according  to  the  current  cxprcffion  of  the  day,  **  took  the  Ca- 
binet by  ftorm."  From  this  moment  Great  Britain  aflbmed  a  for- 
mfdable  pofition.  Mr.  Pitt  relinquifhed  his  pppofition  to  continental 
:coone6lion5 :  condant  fuccefs  attended  his  meafures  :  his  command- 
ing eloquence,  the  wifdom  of  his  plans,  the«vigour  of  his  exertions^ 
together  with  the  ftrength  of  his  adminiftration,  filenced  parliamen- 
tary oppnfition :  the  people  viewed  him  with  an  admiration  border- 
ing on  idolatry  ;  and  George  II.  highly  gratified  at  the  profecuiion 
of^h is  favourite  meafures,  and  the  unprecedented  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  yielded,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  reins  of  government 
to  his  dirc£lion.  The  other  minifters  were  Lords  Temple  and  Gran- 
ville, and-Meflrs,  Legge  and  Fox.  High  in  the  King's  favour  was 
Lord  Bute,  whom  he  early  introduced  into  the  Cabinet,  and  a  new 
fyftem  followed  his  appointment.  The  two  former  kings,  partly 
from  pre  poffellion,  and  partly  from  circumftances,  were  chiefly  di- 
r^ftcd  by  a  whig  confederacy:  the  prefent  king  determined  to  govern 
•independently  of  party  connexions.  The.  plan  itfelf  was  well-con- 
ceived and  neceflary,  but  the  Earl  of  Bute,  Mr.  Adolphus  thinks^ 
was  not  a  proper  petfon  to  carry  it  into  effeSt.  He  was  not  connefled^ 
*  cither  by  bloil  or  by  familiar  intercourfe,  with  the  leading  families 
'  in  England  :  he  was  not  verfed  in  the  arts  of  popularity,  or  ufed  to 
the  ftruggles  of  parliamentary  oppofition  ;  and  his  manners  were 
■  cold^  rcferved,  and  unconciliating.  Prejudices  were  cafily  excited 
againft  him  as  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  he  could  only  oppofe  a  popu-« 
'  lar  and  triumphant  adminiftration,  apd  a  long  eftabliftied'fyftem,  by 
-  fuch  friends  as  hope-  or  intereft  might  fupply,  and  by  the  perfonal 
tcfteem  of  the  king,  which  was  rendered  lefs  valuable  frdm  the  odium 
attached  to  the  name  of  favourite.  Party  confliiSls  did  not  imme- 
diately commeace,  and  the  firft  feftion  of  parliament  pafted  in  unani- 
mity. The  negotiations  for  the  peace  produced  the  refigftation  of 
Mr.  JPitt,  and  that  event  being  imputed  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute, 
rendered  him  extremely  unpopular.  An  oppofition  now  commenced 
in  Parliament,  and  the  feflion  1761-2,  contain  feveral  very  warm 
debates,  arifing  from  the  plans  that  had  been  formed  and  meafures 
purfued  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord  Bute  was  the  votary  of  confined  and  dc- 
'  fenfive  warfare,  whereas  Mr.  Pitt  had  deemed  com  pre  hen  five  energy 
nfcceffary  to  fuccefs.  Lord  Bute  was  eager  for  peace,  whereas  Mn 
Pitt  though)  that  after  our  fgries  of  vi^ories  it  would  be  wifer  to 
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prorecttt.e  the  war  uptil  wc  (houid  fo  exhauft  the  refourccs,  and  crufli 
the  power  of  France,  as  to<JifaWc  her  for  many  years  again  to  moleft 
England.     During  the  year  i76;2.minifters  found  it  neceflary,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  to  follow  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  by  armaments 
which  he  had  prepared  attained  lignal  fuccefs.     Our  author's  narra* 
live  of  military  and  navai  tranfaftions  is  fuffi  iently  minute  and  co- 
pious, though  not  particularly  luminous  or  impreffive.     The  exhibi- 
tion of  .warlike  exploits  is  indeed  ^  very  difficult  portion  of  the  hifto- 
lian's  taCc,  if  his  objeS  be, to  prefent  in  an  unbroken  feries  caufes, 
operation,  and  cffcft  ;  but  if  he  merely  propofe^ to  record  events,' the  . 
undertaking  is  much  eaficr.^  The  fiegeof  the  Havannah  would  have 
aflForded  to  a  Livy  or  a  Robertfon  a  fplendid  fubjeS  for  hiftorical 
painting  ;  this  exercife  of  talents  our  author  has  not  here  attempted  ; 
ncvcrthelefs,  his  account  is  at  once  authentic  and  particular,  and  to 
thofe  who  merdy  Head  for  information,  it  may  be  as  valuable  as  if  it 
were  prefented  with  all  the  defcriptive  force  which  vigorous  and 
glowing  fancy  can  beftow.  The  clofe  of  1 762  brings  on  the  peace,  on 
which  our  author  beftows  the  praife  of  being  wife  and  juft,  •*  becai>fe 
it  fo  clearly  afcertained  points  in  difpute,  as  to  leave  no  pretence  for 
luture  litigation  ;  becaufc  it  deftroyed  every  pretence  for  charging  the 
British  nation  with  rapacity,  and  an  overbearing  fpirit ;  and  bccaufe 
the  moderation  of  the  terms  tended  to  obviate  every  ungracious  fen- 
timent,  which  a  fiiccefsfu!  and  protrafted  war  might  have  generated 
in  the  bofonis  of  our  opponents."     We  cannot  give  our  unlimited 
aflfent  either  to  the  general  conclufion  or  to  the  rcafon  on  which  it  is 
founded  ;  but  Hvithout  entering  into  detailed  controverfy  on  the  fubjeft, 
we  (halt  generally  dbferve,  that  we  were  driven  to  war  by  French 
ambition  and  encroachment,  and  wiflied  not  only  prefent  defence  birt 
future  fecurity.     Were  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau  fo 
cffe^lOaHy  conducive  to  permanent  tranquillity  Jnd  fecurity,  as  in  the 
^dative  ftate  of  the  belligerent  parties  Britain  might  have  command- 
ed and  enforced  ?  Her  means  of  fuch  diftation  were  a6lual  poflTeffion, 
acquired  in  a  juft  and  defenfive  waf,  of  valuable  fettlements,  that  the 
c;^emy  difcomHted  by  fea  and  Hud  jcouid  ^Qt  obtaio  bi^t  from  her 
grant.     The  difcuflion  of  the  peace  occupies  a.  ereat  portion  of  the  . 
parliamentary  hiAory  of  the  feflion  of  1 763,  and  is  followed  by  the  cyder 
tax  ;  the  unpopularity  and  reftgnation  of  Lord  Bute.     The  narrative 
of  this  adminiitration  is  accuratie  and  fi|ll,  and  though  the  view  of  it 
may  appear  to  fome  readers  fomevrhat  deficient  as  a  whole,  yet  there 
is   fijch  an  induftriotis  collei^ion  of  materials  as  n^ay  enable  acute 
and  perfpicacious  readers  to  arrange  them  into  a  clear  and  contiedled 
feries  for  thenifelves.    Here  indeed  truth  oblige^  us  to  make  a  remark 
which  applies  to  various  parts  of  the.  work,  that  the  arrangement  is 
far  from  being  lu:id,  and  from  prf;ftrnting  the  materials  in  the  mod 
ftriking  light.     The  work  really  refts  on  intrlnQc  importance.  With 
very  little  afliftance  from  the  decorations  of  rhetoric  or  the  ImpreQiaiv 
of  eloquence, 
^itheno  tb^ narrative  is  extremely  well  tempered,  breathes  candour 
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and  impartiality:  the  author  views  the  condufEt  and  character  of  Lofd 
Bute  in  a  'more  ifavourable  light  than  the  two  hiftorians  Bcliham  and 
Mactarlane^  who  agree  in  tranicribing  the  popular  declamation  of 
the  timesy  as  it  is  to  ))p  fopad  it|  anti«minifte|rtal  newfpapers  and  pam-^ 

{>hlets;  and  call  the  faid  tranfcriptions  hiftory;  Adolphub  imputes  con? 
iderable  defers  to  |^ord  Bute^  and  regards  his  adtpini(tration  as^  in- 
the  prevalent  fentiments^  an  unfortunate  circumft^nce  for  his  coun- 
try. Qn  the  apprehenijon  of  Wil^ces  he  maintains  the  fame  digni- 
iied  impaitiality  ^  and  vrhile  he  ^tnlts  the  ^fual  account  of  that  gen-r 
tleman's  condudl  ^Qd  charader*  he  cenfures  th<5  proceiedings  of  mi«- 
niftry  u  illegal  and  unwife.  The  narrative  now  arrives  at  a  very 
important  epoch,  the  fcheme  fc^  taxing  America,  and  unfolds  the 
opinion  which  he  has  formed  of  the  difpute  between  Britain  and  bef 
colonies.  He  approves^  of  the  Grenyille  fyftem  of  taxation,  and  tfaougjti 
on  the  fubjeA  he  dates  no  new  fads  and  addpces  no  new  argumentS| 
lie  gives  a  fair  and  refpe^ble  reprefentation  ot  thofe  which  were  al- 
ready known^  From  theftampad  he  proceeds  to  the  fubfeauen( 
CCWKluA'and  chanfi;e  of  miniftry,  and  adverts  tp  the  charge  of  lecref 
influencei  which  he  regards  af  a  mefs  feble,  and  he  is  certainly  very, 
right  not  to  admit  it  as  sin  hiftofical  fz&,  fince  it  was  never  fupporteq 
hj  any  proof.  The  meafure»  of  the  Rockingham  adminifiiatioq 
again  bring  the  ftimp  zSt  un  ier  our  revieWi  and  we  have  the  argu-»- 
ments  on  both  (ides  very  impartially  ftated,  but  withoiit  any  new 
views  of  tlie  fulneA*  Before  the  Rockingham  mtn^ihy  is  tefminare^' 
our  aiithor  prelents  an  account  uf  tranfaAiQns  in  India  from  the 
peace  to  the  attainment  of  the^Dewannee,  and  deferves  his  ufiia} 
praife  of  induftrious  colle^ion4  the  chief  fads  afe  all  SakhkAly  dcr* 
tailed,  with  an  exa£l  reference  ia  date$  and  pIaceS|  fo  that  fre  fuUy 
and  clearly  fep  y^hat  acquifitioni  have  been  ixiade^  find  when  they, 
were  made,  and  alfo  the  means  for  rendering  them  produdivc  anq 
profitable.  Having  brought  the  affairs  of  India  to  fuch  an  importafi|. 
peri6dy  he  traces  the  e^cds  of  t)ie  repeal  of  tlie  itamp  aAf  ol  ^hic|| 
})e  gives  the  folloi^ing  acpount, 

''  The  repesd  of  the  flaijip  act  djAufedxrea^  faiisfaction  through  all  parff 
of  America ;  but  the  rejoicings  were  fs^rulaled  to  i|i''p«re  uneadnefs  an4 
alann  in  a  prudent  adminiflration.  '  The  r^leaJ,  whether  conceived  on  the 
ground  of  right  or  pf  expediency, -Was  a  triumph  to  i\tt  pBTty  inoppqfitioi| 
to  the  Britifli  government^,  and,  ducrjng  the  demonii  rations  Qx  JP}>  the  feed$ 
p£'  future  refiltance  were  carefully  nourifli^/' 

The  adminiftratipn  of  GtaftoUi  thpugh  under  the  apfpice$  of  phat'-^ 
ham,  was  far  from  proving  fo  fcfTicient  as  had  been  rcafonably  ex- 
pelled ;  but  great  divifions  prevailed.  Peclining  in  years  ana  bodily 
infirmity  that  illuftpQu^  (l^tern^an  was  prevented  from  employii^g  hii; 
former  vigour  in  pontrplipe  party  dif^infiipns  and  eftablifning  pnani« 
mity.  The  death  of  Chanes  Towi>(hend  farther  weakened  the  Ca-? 
bioet.  Eaft  India  affairs,  and  the  nullum  temfius  bill,  caufed  cbn^ 
tefts  that  incre^fed.the  diftradion  of  adminillration.  which  was  bc^ 
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cone  veiy  wedc  and  divided^  when  in  1768  ^  PtrUtmeitt  fW  dif- 
folred. 

Before  tke  hiftonr  proceeds  to  the  eledion  of  th(B  new  Pvlianient^ 
it  takes  a  vieir  of  tfie  aSiMn  of  Eurofiye  i  and  g^yes  a  verr  full  and 
fatisfaAory  account  of  the  eippulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  spain.  A 
few  fenteoces  prefent  a  ftriking  outline  of  the  ftain  of  France. 

>  "  France  was  in  a  ilate  of  .tjie  greate^  pojjljcal  and  mor^l  depravity. 
The  king,  iqumerfed  in  fenfual  enjo^menls,  ncglqeted  the  afiin  of  govern- 
ment;  the  iMngdom  was  ruled  by  his  npiftreflet  and  miniAers.  The  pariia- 
jnents  impeded  the  exertions  of  govemmetif^hy  cavils  and  contefts,  in  which 
the  fole  8119  was  to  acquire  undue  authority.  The  (reafury  was  empty,  al* 
though  injudiciotts  taxjes  opprefled  the  people,  and  fiunine  was  felt  in  many 
parts  of  ihe  coyntry.  Yet  France  was  the  centre  of  diffipatiop  and  infide- 
lity. Already  9  ^¥4  of  pretendpd  philofephers  had  obtained  an  jss^teqfivfS 
influence,  whq^  avowing  war  a^ainft  popeiy,  aimed  at  the  fubverfiop  of  ^ 
religion,  and  the  destruction  ol  regal  power.** 

Returning  to  Britii)^  aiPairst  our  author  takes  a  view  of  Americas 
and  very  properly  afcribes  to  ch^  province  of  Maiacbufetts  Bay  tthiB 
moft  unqualified  and  licentious  oppofitiofi  to  goremment.  The  un- 
tameable  republicans  of  that  polony  (mm  engaged  in  fuch  a  fyftem  as 
impelled  the  other  colonies  ^  join  them«  in  open  reiiftance  to  the 
mcdier  country.  Sir  Francis  pemard,  their  governor,  was  held  in 
great  diflike  for  bis  vigorous  efforts  to  fupport  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment ;  be  was  rcpi^^nted  «s  exceeding  the  authorities  with  which 
he  was  invefted,  and  treating  the  puUic,  and  the  council  and  af« 
fembly,  with  infupporuble  haughtineft)  and  he  irreparably  offended 
the  violent  party,  Py  fef^ng  to  conAras  the  election  of  Ibme  perfon* 
wipom  he  deemed  unfit  to  be  members  of  the  council.  His  refufat 
was  juftified  by  the  colonial  charter^  but  the  exercife  of  this  privi- 
lege was  peculiarly  offenfivPf .  To  thf  unpopularity  of  their  governor, 
and  the  intemperate  viri|l(tnce  with  wMeb  he  was  opgofedi^  the  per- 
turbed ftate  of  the  provjncie  may  be  in  a  great  meaiure  afcribed.— - 
Having  enumerated  the  moft  important  meafures  of  the  Americans 
at  this  period^  the  narrative  is  earned  to  Irifb  affairs,  which  it  bringa 
down  to  the  period  at  which  ^nglifli  tranlaciions  are  arrived,  ami 
proceeds  with  the  internal  hiffpry  of  Britain. 

The  return  of  Wilkes  and  its  confequences  now  conftitute  a  very 
important  portion  of  the  work,  and  here  the  author  continues  the  fame 
candid  and  jmpiMrtial  view  which  he  had  prefented  in  the  firft  fcenes  of 
Mr.  Will^cs's  exhibitions,,  and  while  he  albws  the  juftnefs  of  the 
cenfures  againft  the  (cbara£ler  and  conduct  of  that  celebrated  agitator, 
be  affirm^,  an4  <we  hcartjly  concur  wi^h  him,  that  he  never  could' 
have  been  alarming  to  a  ftrong  and  well-conrib!ntd  miniftry  :  that  it 
would  have  been  wife  tp  let  him  take  a  feat  without  refiftance,  fince, 
as  his  oratorical  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  he  would  foon 
have  funk  into  difrewd,  and  his  writings,  ceaPing  to  claim  atten* 
tion  as  the  effufions  of  an  injured  patriot,  would  have  been  rated  at 

■^        l4'  their 
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t^eirjuft  value,  and  f^Jlen  rapidly  into  obfcurity.  Adhering,  pf^r-^i 
haps,  fomewhat  too  clofely  to  chronological  order,  our  author  breaks 
oft  from  Wilkes  immediately  after  the  return  of  Luttrell,  and  takes 
^  view  of  the  proceedings  refpeiSling  America.  On  the  important 
queftion  refpefting  the  revival  of  Henry  VIII.  ftatute,  he  is  fome- 
what diffufe  in  quotation  from  parliamentary  debates,  without  im-* 
pre/Ting  clearly  on  the  reader'  the  hiftorical  fubftance  of  either  the 
rcafoning  c(r  meufure.  Clofely  obferving  the  order  of  time,  our-au-r 
thpr  carries  us  next  to  India,  and  lays  before  his  readers  the  civil  ad- 
mini  ftration  of  Lord  Cliye,  and  the  ftatc  in  which  he  left  the  com- 
pany's ppfleflion!)  J  the  fubfequcht  management  of  thefc  ipterefts, 
and  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally,  with  the  effetis  of  that  war  in  Eng- 
land; after  which  he  refumes  the  coiuideration  of  Wilkes,  which 
naturally  brings  him  to  the  letters  of  Junius,  of  which  his  account 
affords  a  fair  and  refpecSable  fpecimen  of  his  critical  talents,  and  as 
fuch  we  fhall  cite  it* to  our  readers, 

"  Among  the  moft  conrpicuous  of  thole  whom  flie  rage  of  political  di(^ 
cutTion  engaged  ^n  publications,  was  an  anonymous  author,  who  fent  his 
productions  to  a  newfpaper,  under  the  iignature  of  Junius.  His  eilkyy 
commenced  with  the  prelent  year,  and,  with  occafionaf  interruptions,  con^ 
iinued  till  the  beginning  of  1772..  ,In  hlpfi  the  mini  dry  found  a  Icvere  and 
formidable  cenlpr:  his  information  was  extensive  and  minute,  and  applied 
to  many,  objecis  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  fecret.  He  detailed,  wiliiout 
fcruple  or  delicacy,  all  tfie  facls  in  his  potrelfion,  and  often  fupplied  a  de* 
ficiency  of  information  by  .bold  conjecture  or  fliamelei's  ficlion.  His  writ- 
ings were  diftinguiftied  by  energy  of  thought,  perfpicuity  of  fly!e,  felicity 
of  images,  and  brilliancy  of  \v*it:  bnt  his  wit  was  fcurrilous  and  malie* 
nanl ;  wounding,  without  reraorfe,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  the  feel- 
ings of  a  father,  and  the  dignity  of  the  fovereign.  Although  he  made  per- 
ibnal  topics  the  principal  vehicles  of  his  fatire,  his  knowledge  was  not 
confined  to  merq  anecdote,  but  comp riled .  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  and  conftitutioii  of  tiie  country,  the  hillury  and  alages  of  par- 
liament. Junius  vyas  long  t{ie  admiration  of  England,  but  perhaps  his 
talents  were  too  highly  valued.     Many,  political   writers  before  hini  had 

SofTefTed  his  advantages;  and  whatever  opinion  may  have  been  Ttudiou Qy 
iffufed  refpeding  his  knowledge,  wit,  and  eloquence,  in  thcfe  requititcs 
^e  did  not  excel  the  great  party  champions  of  the  late  reign,  Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney,  and  Chetierliold.*  The  fecrecy  in  which  he!  efiTedually  involved 
his  real  perfon,  was  highly  advantageous' to  him  as  a  writer.  It  furniftied 
him  with  the  opportunity  of  declaring  fnch  fentiments  as  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  public,  without  refercrirc  to  any  opinions  he  fnight  prt- 
vioufly  have  entertained,  and  enabled  him  to  aflail  men  in  every  rank 
and  condition  of  life,  without  poffibiiity  of  retaliation,  or  dread  of  inquiry. 
Thofe  who  anfwered,  prefepted  a  full  ipark  of  his  svilaults,  and  their  prin- 
ciples, manners,  profelfions,  and  even  their  .habjts,  were  unfp'aringly  at- 
tacked, while  he  remained  impaffive  to  reproach,  and  exempt  from  the 
xiecellity  of  defence.  Perhaps,  too,  much  of  the  curiofity  and  cagerneU 
with  which  his  publications  were  received,  refulted  from  this  circumliance. 
A  feries  of  fatires  prefented  for  fo  long  a  period,  from  one  pen,  would 
have  ceafed  to  excite  regard^  bad  any  circumflance  refpedling  the  author 

*  -  '  been 
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ken  koown.  Tliofe  who  by  his  coiiverfation  could  ^have  learned  his  fen* 
timenU,  by  His  conneclionR  could  have  divlYit^d  his  motives,  or  from  his 
iiurfuits  iiave  explored  his  means  of  information^  would  loon  have  become 
l;inguid  readers,  and  the  fenfation  of  indifierence,  fpreading  from  feveral 
quarters,  vvouhd  have  extended  to  a  geperai  diJ'regard,  perhaps  to  con- 
tempt. Eveii  with  all  the  advantages  he  pollened,  Junius,  in  order  to 
fjirpulato  the,  public  GUI iofity,  was  occalionally  compelled  to  ailume  a  tone 
of  brutal  ferocity,  which  reduced  his  compofitions  to  alevel  wi^h  thofe  of 
the  mofl  profligate  libellers,  and  fandioned  die  imputation  of  a  motive  for 
concealment,  very  remote  frdm  an  honourable  love  of  freedom  in  the  6x> 
^iaration  of  his  opinions*'^ 

The  difcontents  that  arofe  from  the  Middlefex  eleilion  our  author 
traces  through  its  various  difcufTions  in  parliament  and  the  courts  of 
juftice,  to  the  relignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.     With  proper  fc- 
yerity  he  animadverts  on  the  indecent  remondrances  prefentcd  by  the. 
<city.     In  the  parliamentary  part   of  his   hiftory  we  regret  that  our 
author  frequently  rather  reports  debates   than  hidorically  flates  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  refults  of  either  contefled  queftions  or  legiflative 
meafures.      The  hiftory  of  every  fei&on   has  a  beginning,   a  middle, 
and  an  end,  if  a  writer  can  find  it  out,  totally  complete  in  itfelf, 
though  only  a  part  of  a  greater  part.     Internal  difcontents  and  dlfo 
llie  difputes  with  America  affumed  diiFerent  forms,  and  arrived  at  dif- 
ferent ftages    in  their    refpeftive   years,    fro^n    1768  to    177 J,  and 
though  our  author  faithfully  details  the  fa£ls,  we  do  not  think  lie  is 
altogether  fo  happy  in  marking  the  variations   and  prpgreifions,  and 
imprinting  them  ^diftinftly  and  clearly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. — 
March  1770  was  an  epoch  in. the  progrefs  of  the  American  difcuffion  ; 
then  Lord  North  iirft  unfolded   his^  fyilem  and  charadler,  by  the  re- 
peal of  other  duties,  with    the  exception  of  tea,  which  was  a  half 
meafure  little  calculated   on  the   one  hand  to  give  the  Americans  a 
ftrong  imprefllion  of  the  authority  of  government,  or  on  the  other  to 
fatisfy  them,  when-  not  complaining  of  the  feverity  of  the  impofl", 
but  denying  the  right  of 'taxation.     It  was  a  commixture  of  dila- 
tion and   conceffioh  which  could  not  be  both  right,  and  even t^u ally 
led  to  the  moft  important  conl^equences.     This  meafure  our  author 
appears  to  pafs  too  curforily.     From    1771  to  1772  the  perfpicuicy 
2nd  impreflivencf^   of  the  narrative  confide/ably  improves,  and  the 
firft  volume  clofcs  with  an  intereiUjng  account  of  the  Queen  of  Den- 
mark. . 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  the  affairs  of  India,  and  the  new 
fchcmc  of  Lerd  North  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  Britifh  acquifi- 
tions;  and  the  hiftory  (oon  reaches'  the  tumult  at  Bofton,  and  the 
meafures  which  were  adopted  by  the  Britifh  icgiflature.  On  this 
fubjeft  we  muft  again  exprefs  our  regret  that  he  is  too  drffufe  in  de- 
tailed citation,  inftcad  of  exhibiting  the  fubjefl,  the  fucceffive  pro- 
pofuions,  the  arguments  fur  and  againft,  and  the  enadtments  in  one 
connedked  view.  Some  fpeeches  may  certainly  defer ve  copious  qug- 
fation  J  but  a  reader  of  hiftory  expcfls  narrative  involved  in  reflec- 
tion,. 
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tion,  becaufe  if  he  wiflies  for  parliamentary  fpeeches  lie  can  kave  rt* 
courfe  to  the  parliamentary  debates.  The  mcafttres  of  parliament  he 
follows  to  their  efft&s  in  America,  and  prefents  the  tranfa&ions  of 
fuch  a  momentous  era  with  laudable  miniitenefs  zni  particularity* 
Returning  to  Britain,  he  introduces  us  to  thp  new  parliament,  which 
met  in  November  1774.9  and  exhibits  views  of  the  leading  men  which, 
like  his  critjcifm  on  Junius,  if  not  very  forcible  or'  profound,  are 
fair  and  candid  as  far  as  they  reach,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

«'  William  Earl  ofMansHeld.  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
had  long  maintained  an  unrivalled,  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  an  exalted 
chara^er  as  a  ilatefman.     He  was  perle6lly  acquainted  wiih  the  hiflory 
and  conftitution  of  £ngland»  verfed  in  the  practice  of  its  laws,  and  en« 
lightened  by  all  the  information  neceflary  to  Ibrm  a  tcomparifon  and  con* 
nedion  between  them,  and  the  beft  of  ancient  and  modem  fyflemsr     He 
obtained  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  year  1742,  when  he  was 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  his  faculties  no  lefs  matured  by  experience  than 
improved  by  iTudy.     He  commenced  his  parliamentary  career  as  a  fVip« 
porter  of  Lord  Bath's  adminiliration,  which  was  vehemently  oppofed  by 
Mr.  Pi^,  and  his  eloqaence  was  no  lefs  celebrated  in. the  fenate  than  at 
the  bar.     His  language  was  natural,  yet  elegant,  arranged  with  method| 
and  applied  with   the  utrooil  ingenuity ;  his  images  were  often  bold,  al- 
ways jufl;  his  eloquence  flowing,  peripicuous,  convincing,  and  ipopreliivc. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  mod  retentive  memory,  which  rendered  his  re- 
plies irrefiftible,  from  the  facility  of  repelling  the  arguments  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  exploring  their  fallacy,  weak  nets,  or  abl'urdity.    He  a0e6ted 
no  failles  of  imagination  or  burlts  of  pailion,  but  made  hi^  appeal  rather 
to  the  reafon  than  the  feelings,  and  did  not  even,  when  attacked,  conde? 
fcend  to  perfonal  abufe  or  petulant  altercation.     His  fpeeches  were  cha^ 
ra^erized  by  acutenefs,  and  recommended  by  clearnefs  and  candour ;  his 
reafoning  introducing  itfeif  fo  eafily  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  as  to 
convey  information  and  convsciion ;  occafionally  foripipg  a  continual  chain; 
and  fometimes  feparated  into  regular  diviiions.     His  manner  was  moderate 
and  decent,  not  prefuming  and  didatorial;  but  exprefiivp  of  that  dignity 
which,  ariling  from  fuperiority,  docs  not  produce  difguft.    Though  ot  low 
ftaturcy  his  perlon  was  remarkable  for  eaie  and  grace ;  he  poflefTed  a  piercr 
iug  eye,  a  voice  finely  toned ;  his  aclion  was,  at  once  elegant  and  digni- 
fied, and  his  countenance  replete  with  fire  apd  vivacity.     He  fopported 
through  life  the  utmo4l  ccftifiUoncy  of  political  condu^,  never  courting  por 
pular  applaufe,  i'o  much  as  the  approbation  of  the  wii'e  and  good,  yet  not 
intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  danger,  or  the  fury  of  party,  from  pun- 
fuing  that  condu(!l,  or  enforcing  thole  fentiments  which  were  didated  by 
his  own  con  virion.     Too  mild  to  be  the  leader,  too  wife  to.  be  the  dupts 
of  any  party,  he  was  believed  to  fpeak  his  own  fenfe*  of  public  roeafures; 
the  Houie  of  Lords  paid  greater  deterence  to  his  authority  than  to  that  of 
any  other  individual;  and  he  was  frequently  confuUed  by  the  king.     The 
perfpicacious  eye  of  envy  andjealoufy  cofildnot  eiiabllQi  a  fault  in  his  po- 
litical condu^,  and'mbligi^ity  was  reduced  to  the  miferable  refource  nf 
extorting  from  his  defcent  the  means  of  indire6t  implication,  imputing  to 
him  thole  aftachmcrits  and  principles  by  ivhich  his  relsttives  were  infiu- 
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'9|M94»  bft  whiqh  he  had  not,  in  hi$  juridical  or  i'enatprial  capacity^  ever 
aidopted.     Lord  Mansfield  was  a  conipicuous  and   confiant,  lupportcr  of 

^dminilhation  in  the  American  conled:  in  Lie  year  I7G6,  he  had  deliver- 
led  his  opinions  on  the  fubject  qf  Britiili  authority,  and  Aiiicrican  refiftance, 
in  the  Hoqfe  of  Lordt,  and  the  judgment  he  th($n  profclFed^  appears  al- 
ways to  Ifave  ^^rayed  him  in  every  lubfequent  crilis." 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next,) 
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IN  our  kft  review  we  concluded  our  obfervations  on  Mr,  .0.'$ 
bopl^  by  fitting  that,  in  the  accomplilbincnt  of  man's  raivation^ 
his  own  exertions  muft  carefully  co-operate  with  the  grace  of  God. 
But  it  m^ift  Qot  be  furgotteii  (hat  our  evangelical  teachers  are  fworn 
enemies  to  human  agency  in  every  (lep  of  the  progrefs.  Mr.  CJ|.  in- 
decd,  with  that  artful  gUdrdcdRcfs  v/hich  forms  fo  confpicuous  a  fea« 
ture  in  hi'  work,  docs  no(  fpeak  out  lb  plainly,  on  this  fubjedl,  as 
fhe  reft  of  his  brethren.  Qn  this  and  other  collateral  points,  he 
fcems  even  defirous  to  invplye  his  fentiments  in  affected  obicurity,  hy^ 
a  iFudicd  neglect  of  order,  method,  and  precifion.  Yet  he  cann()t  fo, 
completely  difguife  bimfelf  9$  to  efcape  difcovery.  He,  here  and 
fhcre,  affords  us  fu^Lcient  d^ta  to  conclude  that  He  holds,  in  their  ut- 
moft  latitude,  the  irrefiftible  influence  of  grace^  and  the  final  perfe*. 
verance  Qf  the  faints.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  efUntial  ingredients  ia 
every  fyttem  of  Catvinifm,  whether  moderate  and  mild,  or  immo- 
derate and  rigid.  To  (ay  the  truth,  Mr.  O.  admits  (p.  94},  tacitly 
at  leaft,  as  the  tenets  of  the  church,  and  confequently  of  his  party, 
cvoy  dogma  of  Calvin,  except  thofc  which  reUte  to  abfolute  repro- 
bation, the  fore-ordaining  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  fewnefs  of  thofe 
|eho  f!)aU  be  faved. 

When,  therefore,  he  tells  us  (p.  99),  that  ^*  they  who,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  exceed  the  literal  meaning  of  the  articles  on  the  fide  of 
4ivini  agenn^  do  not  teach  more  than  was  taught  by  our  reformers,"  1 

it  is  imbomble  to  mifunderftand    the   infmuation.     The  continued  ^1 

burden  of  Mr*  O.'s  complaint  is  that  his  opponents  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate o)r  evade  this  literal  meanings  and  his  opponents  confift,  it  « 
will  be  fecolle<£led,  of  all  but  fuch  as  are  Calvinifiic  methodiils.  But'  ] 
in  p.  97  he  brings  forward,  agamfi  thefe  opponents  of  his,  a  more* 
flirefi  and  pointed  charge.  Speaking  of  the  term  Calviniflic,  he 
fays,  ?*  Ma^ny  itncere  Chriftians,  we  believe,  are  prepared  to  join  in 
the  ibngs  of  heaven,'  in  afcribing  their  i^hole  falvation  to  God  anj 
the  Lamb,  and  hold  the  above  dodlrines  ejfentially^  who  diiown  the 
fame  we  have  affixed  to  them.  With  theie  perfons  we  would  by  no 
means  quarrel,  for  the  fake  of  a  term  which  we  only  adopt,  in  the 
want  <^9ne  to  exprefs  our  fentiments  more  perfedUy.  But,  what  is 
ff^V^  weight  in  the  conHderation,  it  is  not  eithvr  the  name  or  the 
•              '          '              '                                           nature 
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patureof  Calvinifm,  as  Aich,  to  which  our  opponents  confine- thw 
attack,  ft  \s  ihc  doctrine  of  Jfalvathn  hy  grace^  through  faith  in  the 
Redeeirury  under  whatever  form  or  name  it  is  profelledy  to  which,  in 
reality,  they  at  the  bottom  objed."  This  heavy  accufation  is  feve- 
!ral  times  repeated.  Thus,  in  p.  378 ;  *'  Thefe  gentlemen  are  great 
enemies  to  the  doSrine  oi falvation  b^  grace  :^*  and  again,  in  p.  321, 
.**  Nor  would  it  be  difficult,"  fays  our  author,  '*  to  (hew  that  the 
,  P^^y  ^^  ^^^  h^s  been  cold,  and  their  morality  languid,  in  exaA  pro* 

portion  to  their  diftance  from  this  fun  of  our  fyilem,  Salvatiok 
BY  Grace,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  itsat- 
tendantdodlrines/'  Here  our  readers  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that 
.  the  important  words  Jalvation  by  graced  &c.  are  printed  in  capitals^ 
This  is  a  circumftdnce  which,  though  feemingly  trifling,  is  bigwiii^ 
meaning.  |ts  objedt  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  more  ftrongly  to  mark  the 
oppofition  which  the  author  is  fo  anxious  to  eftablifh  between  the 
^  teaching  of  his  own  party,  and  that  of  the  reft  of  the  clergy ;  on 
whom  it  is  intended  to  fix  an  odium,  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  an  argument  ad  invidiam.  But  that  which  is  much  more  carefully 
to  be  attended  to  1s  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  charge  itfelf. 

Mr.  O.  aflures  us  that  ^^  it  is  not  either  the  name  or  the  nature  of 
Calvinifm,  to  which'  his  opponents  confine  their  attack."  When, 
therefore,  he  affirms  that/<  it  is  the  doctrine  of  falvation  by  grace^ 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  to  which  they  obje£t,"  he  o^ult  evi-^ 
dently  mean  that  they  objedi  to  this  doflrine  ,in  fome  fenfc  or  other 
which  is  not  Calviniftic.  He  fays,  indeed,  that  they  obje£t  to  it 
••  under  whatever  form  or  name  it  is  profeffed."  Now  one  form  in 
which,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
profeSed,  is  fomcthing  like  the  fullowing ; 

'*  That  the  wliole  ceconomy  of  our  falvalton  is  the  pare  efie^l  of  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  God,  who,  when  man  was  in  a  lofl  and  defperate  con- 
dttion>  did  not,  as  in  jtiitice  he  might  have  done,  leave  him  the  helplcfs 
.  vi^im  of  pef  dition,  but  freely  provided  a  remedy  or  ranfbm  for  him  in 
the  death  of  a  Redeemer :  That  this  Redeemer  is  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift^ 
who,  in  the  words  of  tlie  Cliurch,  '  by  his  one  oblation  of  himfelf  once 
offered,  made  9  full,  perfc61,  and  fuflicient  facrifice,  oblation,  and  fatis- 
£i6Vion,  for  all  the  fins  of  the  whole  worlds  both  original  and  adual:'  But 
that,  in  order  to  our  becoming  adual  partakers  of  this  great  falvation,  thus 
freely  and  gracioally  purchaied  for  us,,  we  mufi,  notwithftanding, 'fui/il« 
on  our  part,  the  various  duties  which  the  gofpel  requires  of  us,  as  the  ne» 
ceifary  and  indifpenfible  conditions  on  which  alone  our  falvation  can  be 
rca)i;Eed  :  That  of  thele  conditions  the  firft  and  principal  is  faiths  which 
not  only  embraces  as  true  the  whole  plan  of  this  wonderful  redemption, 
but  embraces  it  as  the  only  plan  by  which  finners  can  be  reconciled  to 
^  God;  which,  confequently,  renouncing  all  trult    and  confidence  in  any 

other  means,  depends  entirely,  for  eternal  happinefs,  on  the  merits  and 
fatisfadion  of  the  Redeemer,  and  which,  being  the  jyinciple  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  i<v  fruitful  in  producing  every  good  work:  That  in  order,  how- 
ever, to  jjerform  the  conditions  of  the  Chriftian  covenant  the  unaflifled 
I  ^wers  oi  human  nature  are  not  Aifficicnt ;  ihat^  tliereibrei  the  influence 

i'  '  ■  of 
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bfSie  Hol^  Spirit  is  necei&ry  to  enable  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  God's 
good  pieaf  ure :  but  that  this  necelTary  influence  is  never  refuted  to  an/ 
who  heartily  and  eame illy  apply  for  it;  becaufe  we  are  aflured,  by  our 
Sedoemer  himfelf,  that  '  if  we,  being  evil,  know  how  to  eive  good  gifts 
to  our  children,  much  more  will  our  heavenly  Father  give  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  a(k  him.'* 

Now  if  Mr.  O.  meant  to  affirm,  as  indeed  by  his  language  quoted 
above  he  muft  have  done,  that' the  do^Strine  of  "  falvaiion  by  gracc^ 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,"  as  here,  however  impcrfeftly  fketch- 
cd  out,  is  objected  to  by  his  opponents,  or  r^her,  as  he  wtmid  iliiy 
infmuate,  by  the  general  body  of  the  Englifh  clergy,  we  maintain 
that,  with  all  his  pretenfions  to  piety,  he  is  a  falfeaccufer  and  ntito- 
nous  rcviler  of  Ws  brethren.  Nay,  although  we  are  forry  to  be  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  employing  words  fo  harih  and  tinpalateable,  we 
muft  tell  him  that  even  while  his  mind  was  forming,  and  his  pen 
committing  to  paper,  the  affirmation,  he  muft  have  been  confctotij 
chu  he  was  publiftiing  a  wilful  and  deliberate  calumny. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  O.  that  both  thufe  divines  whom  he 
attacks  individually,  and  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  in  ge* 
nenil,  contend  for,  inftead  of  objc6ling  to,  the  dodlrine  of  falvatioa 
by  grace,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  in  the  ftrm^  or,  more  pro- 
perly, in  the  Jenfe  in  which,  as  they  conceive,  it  is  taught  by  the 
Church  and  by  Scripture :  and  that  too,  probably,  with  as  much 
good  faith  as  any  among  his  more  righteous  fci low-labourers  in  the 
vineyard  of  Calvinifm.  fiut  Mr.  O.,  to  do  him  juilice,  feems  \cH 
folicitous  for  his  perfonal  charader  than  for  the  fuccefs  or  his  caufe. 
When  he  haearded  this  broad,  unqualified  aifertion,  he  was  perfeAly 
feofible,  we- are  fully  convinced,  of  what'hc  was  about.  Fie  would 
naturally  refleft  that,  by  the  godly  zeal  and  induftry  of  his  friends, 
his  book  would  be  eagerly  and  widely  dilleminatcd,  efpecialiy  among 
the  fainted  coaveits  of  Calvinifiic  methodifm.  For  the  fuller  con** 
^rmatioo,  therefore,  of  their  faith^  (if,  indeed,  the  faith  of  Calviniftic 
methodifts  admit  of  confirmation,}  it  would  be  neceiTary  to  load  the 
great  body  of  the  eftabliflied  teachers  of  leligion  with  the  imputatioA 
ef  pleaching  to  their  people,  inftead  of  the  genuine  gofpel  of  Chrift, 
deteftable  do^rines  and  damnable  hercHes.  The  manoeuvre,  we 
acknowledge,  was  iogcnioufly  contrived ;  and  we  do  not  fee  how  it 
can  fail  of  its  cfFedl.  It  is  not  to  be  doubled  that,  by  this  fingle  trait 
of  Mr.  O.'s  pen,  many  a  chofen  veflel  ofCalviniftic  grace  will  be 
prefcrved  from  the  hnminent  danger  of  liftening  to  fuch  heterodox 
jnftru£lors.  For  if  the  fheep  give  credit  to  the  warning  of  the  (hep* 
herd,  (and  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  call  in  queftion  the  veracity 
of  an  evangelical  minifter?)  they  mlift,  inHeed,  regard  all  thpfe  of 
the  clergy  who  do  not  embrace  and  teach  his  opinions  not  only  as 
hirelings,  but  as  ravening  wolves ;  as  perfons  whom  to  follow  would 
be  inevitable  deftru£lion ;  not  only  as  vile  and  perjured  wretches, 
who  have  bafely  deferted  the  teaets  of  that  church  which  they  had 
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iWorn  to  maintain,  but  as  rqsrobate  apoftates  froth  ChrUtiaiiity  itfel/^ 
who  rejecl  its  fundamejfital  and  eflential  principles. 

After  fuch  an  open  and  barefaced  attempt  to  brand  the  national 
tlergjr  with  infamy,  by  reprefenting  them  under  the  odioii^  chara6ler 
of  inveterate  enemies  to  the  crois  of  Chrift,  We  need  not»  furely,  be 
much  furprized  to  find  them  accufed  of  inculcating  a  variety  of  ua- 
found  and  pernicious  doc^rine^.  One  of  thefe  do£lrines  is  that  which 
afcribes  our  jufl:ification»  and  acceptance  with  God,  to  our  own  de- 
,  fert.  **  Neither,"  fays  our  author,  **  are  thefe  divines  proteftants 
cqough  wholly  to  exclude  oua  own  merits  in  this  matter  of  oitf 
juftification  before  God."  (P.  2io.)  And  for  proof  of  this  he  al« 
leges  their  making  ufe  of  fuch  expreflions  as  ^^  endeavouring  to  Ji* 
ferve  God's  favour  and  protection  \  recommending  ourfelves  to  the  fa* 
your  of  God,  and  rendering  ourfelves  worthy  of  the  mediation  of  JeAia 
Chri(li  that  repentance  2iiw2Lys  avails  Jomethsng  in  the  fight  of  God  i 
|hat  as  grace  is  not  given  when  not  wanted,  fo  it  is  vouchfiifed  to 
thofe  only  who  deferve  it  ;  and  that  when,  by  their  vicious  condttd» 
men  render  themfelves  uniuorthy^  of  the  .favour,  it  is  then  wttbdrawa 
and  withheld  from  them."  (See  pp.  210,  211,  212,  and  alfo  p.  140.) 
He  then  proceeds,  in  his  ufual  fiile  of  triumph,  to  aflc,  '^  And  now, 
bow  can  any  perfons,  endowed  with  ordinary  integrity  and  difcern* 
ment,  who  ufe  fhis  language,  pretend  to  agree  with  the  ftandard 
ivritings  of  our  Church  ?"   (r.  212.) 

The  reader  of  Mr.  O.'s  book  may  be  perfedly  certail  that,  when* 
rver  he  meets,  in  that  production,  with  a  laboured  ptiiegyrrc  on  cur 
early  reformers,  the  author's  intention  is,  by  means, of  coiitrafty  to 
cover  with  reproach  their  prefent  fucceffors^  aa  baring  totally  ab* 
jured  the  evangelical  principles  of  thofe  eminent  ^tm*  With  tUs 
view  the  following  obfcrvations  are  made. 

**  They  were  unanimous  in  excluding  all  merit  firom  themfelves,  and  in 
^oilding  all  their  hopes  of  faivation  upon  the'  mercy  of  God  in  Chrifl  Jefus. 
The  fum  of  their  doctrine  is  to  fet  forth  Chritl  cruci/i«d  to  be  the  only  Laid 
and  Redeemer ;  giving  all  glory  unto  God,  the  only  worker  of  our  Mnt- 
iiOtii  and  removing  all  merit  Irom  man ;  and  commebdnig  and  teaching 
fuch  good  works  of  all  men  diligently  to  be  done,  as  God  m  hit  wofd  has 
prefcribcd.  Accordingly,  every  view  of  this  gracious  Redeemer't  charac- 
tet  isprefented;  every  part  of  bis  aftonifhing  work  is  enumerated*  in  our 
creeds  ;t  while  to  his  crofs  and  fufferings  there  is  a  cbnfianf  reference 
throughout  the  public  fcrvice.  Every  rite  points  to  him  for  its  efficacy  | 
every  petition  is  prcfcnted  in  his  name;  every  expectation  is  founded  upon 


*  We  were  not  a  litlle  adonifhed  to-  find  our  author  quotini^  tMs  expnef* 
(ion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelibn  with  marks  of  difapprobation.  For  however 
heterodox  it  may  be  to  aflirm  that  men's  virtttws  cmiduet  renders  them  tzMf- 
thy  of  grace,  Mr.  O.  is  the  laft  man  whom  we  fliould  have  fufpedted  of  de- 
nying that  their  vicious  conduct  renders  them  99Kuorti^  of  it. 

\  rray  which  of  our  creeds  was  the  compoHtioo  of  the  r^miners  ? 

his 
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hitisento;  ever/  endeavour  is  direfled  to  his  glory;  every  acceptable 
work  is  aferibed  to  the  power  of  his  grace."  (Pp.  100^  lOi.) 

To  this  attfttl,  but  hiriily  illiberal  and  diilngenuous,  mode  of  ar- 
gument Mr.  O.  perpetually  recurs }  and  the  inference  which  he  uni«- 
ibrmly  wiflies  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that,  whatever  excellencies  he 
afcribes  to  the  reformers,  the  contrary  defeAs  are  to  be  confidered  as 
jttftly  chargeable  on  his  opponents*    In  the  above  quotation,  it  is^ 
accordingly,  iniinuated  that  the  Englifh  divines  Who  are  not  of  his 
futyjhri&iy  attrikuti  mmi  to  themfelves,  J§  not  build  their  hopes  of 
(klvation  upon  the  mercy  of  God  in  Chrift  Jefus,  &c.     But  the  infi* 
nuaiion  is  as  unfounded  at  it  is  unfriendly.     Even  our  author  him- 
felf,  we  aie   perfuaded,  does  not  ferioufly  believe  that  thefe  divines 
maintain  the  do£lrine  of  merit,  properly  and  philofophicaily  fpeaking, 
or  as  fuperiiBdiag  the  mercy  of  God  in  Chrift.    Indeed,  unlefs  he  con- 
fiders  theai>  net  only  as  unfoundin  <he  iaith,  but  alfo  as  devoid  df 
common  nnderftaftdins^,  it  is  impoffible  that  he  fliould;  for  to  talk, 
in  that  view,  of  the  highcft  and  moft  perfed  create^  beings  having 
anerit  er  delert  in  the  fight  of  Qod,  is  not  more  impious  than  it  ia 
nonfenfical.     But  if  the  Almighty  (bould   gracioufly  condefcend  to 
«nter  into  covenant  with  any  of  his  creatures,  engaging  to  confer  on 
them  certain  bleffings,  provided  they  performed  certain  conditions^ 
we  do  not  fee  where  would  be  the  impropriety,  fuppofing  the  pre« 
fcribed  conditions  performed,  in  faying  that  fuch  creatures !  «J  *^  en- 
deavoured t9  irftrve  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  recommend  themfelves 
.to  bis  proteAioo."    Now  this  is  aduailv  the  fituation  in  which  man- 
kind are  pdaced  by  the  gofpeK    Almighty  God  has  been  mercifoHjr 
pkafed,  in  coniideration  of  the  facrifice  of  his  Son,  to  promifeeter^ 
nal  life  and  happinefs  to  all  tbofe  who  believe  and  obey  him.    The^ 
faithful  znd  obiMttk  Chriftian,  rtierefore,  has  really  a  claim  to'  ever- 
lading  happinefs,  not  indeed  derived  from  the  natural  and  inherent 
iefen  of  his  faith  and  obedience,  but  from  the  Jfipulated  terms  of  the 
^covenant  of  grace,  by  which  God  has  condefcended  to  become  ti$ 
dekor.    Mr.  O.  mav  pronounce  this  do£lrine  ^^  ftrange,  if  not  ut-* 
terlyincomprehenftbie;"  (p.  an.)  buttv^  venture  to  fay  that  it  is 
.the  dodrine  of  fcripture :  nor  has  Mr.  O.. thought  fit  to  give  his  own 
•explanation  of  Rev.  iii.  4.  and  xxii.  14.,  which  Mr.  Daubeny  had 
produced  in  fupport  of  it.     It  is,  indeed,  ftrange  and  incomprehenftbU 
that  writers  of  Mr.  O.^is  ftamp  cannot  be  made  to  fee,  although  it  is 
as  clear  as  the  fun  at  noon  day,  that  fuch  langvi^ge  does,  in  no  re- 
fpefi,  derogate  either  from  the  free  grace  of  God,  or  from  the  pie- 
nary  fatisfaaion  of  Chrift,  as  the  moving  atid  meritorious  caufes  of 
man's  falvation.    Our  reformers,  however,  faw  it  diiiindly ;  and  the 
Church,  in  exad  conformity  to  fcripture  (fee  Heb.  xi.  20.],  plainly 
teaches  it  whero^er  (he  fpeaks  of  good   works,  done  on  Chriftian 
principles,  as  entitled  to  reward.     To  fubftantiate  this  it  is  fui!icienc 
to  refer  to  the  ColleA  for  the  laft  Sunday  after  Trinity ;  *^  Stir  up, 
we  befeecb  thee,  O  Lord,  the  wills  of  thy  faithful  people,  that  they, 
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plent^buAy  bringing  forth  the  fruit  of  good   works,  may  of  thee  he 
flenteoujly  rewarded  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord." 

Whatever  offence,  then,  fuch  expreflions  as  the  foregoing  may 
give  to  Mr.  0.»  we  are  titc  to  acknowledge  that  to  us  they  give 
Aone.  We  regard  them  not  only' as  perfectly  harmlefs,  but  as  ftrtdtly 
juft,  and  incapable  of  miflcading  any  but  thofe  who  are  determined 
to  mifupderftand  them.  Mr.  O.'s  averfion,  however,  to  the  dodrine 
of  merit,  interpreted  eVen  in  the  higheft  fenfc  in  which  it  has  ever 
been  ailerted,  appears  to  us  altogether  unaccountable.  He  evidently 
holds  the  celebrated  dogmjis  of  imputed  Jin  and  imputed  righteoufnefs  i 
for^hecenfures  Mr.  Polwhele's  condemning  the  pofition  ot  Dr.  Haw-^- 
'  leer,  ^^  that,  as  the  fifis  of  his  people  are  transferred  to  the  perfon 
of  Jefus,  fo  his  righteoufnefs  is  irppuccd  to  them.alfo;  and  that,  in 
confequence  of  this  imputation,  they  are  confidered  as  righteous  be-» 
Tore  God.*'  (P.  185.)  Mr.  Ludlam  incurs,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  the 
difpleafure  of  iour  auclior.  "  The  common  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  which  fuppofes  the  fias  of  mankind  to  be 
transferred  to  Jefus,  Mr.  Ludlam  fays,  is  ahfurd  and  unfounded. — 
Were  fuch  tranflation  paffible^  the  woid  rWi7<f7^r  could  .not  pdffibly 
have  any  idea  affixed  to  it,  or  be  capable  of  any  fignificatton.  For 
chara6tcr  ix,  and  mujl  be^  perfonal  \  it  arifes,  and  can  only  arife  from 
the  condudl  of  (he  individual^  and.  can  no  more  be  transierreJ  or 
imputr  \  to  him,  than  the  anions  or  confcioufnefs  of  one  man  can  be 
jmade  tne  a<5lions  or  confcioufnefs  of  another  man.*'  (Pp.  262,  ^63.) 
With  thefe  excellent  divines  we  have  the  honour,  on  this  fubjeo:, 
entirely  to  agree.  The  notion  of  this  fu(Spofed  double  transference 
of  our  fins  to  Chrift,  and  of  Chrift's  righteoufnefs  to  us,  we  have 
no  hefitation  to  call,  with  them,  ahfurd  and  dangeroui^ .  intpicus  and 
tkffhemous.  I(  is  not,  we  hope,  as  Mr*  O.  affirms,  ^^  \\ic  .common 
explanation  of  the  do<^rine  of  the  atonement,"  becaufe  we  fhouid  be 
forry  indeed  to  believe  that  ovir  religious  inftru&ors  had  fo  generally 
fwerved  from  the  teaching  of  the  fcripcures,  of  our  public  flandards, 
and  of  common  fenfe.  We,  however,  well  know  that.it  is  the  ex- 
planation of  it  uniformly  given  by  ascertain,  clafs  of  fanatical  cnthu- 
fiafls  who.turli  the  language  of  redemption  into  unintelligible  jargon. 
But  at  all  events,  we  ailert  that  Mr.  O.,  adopting,  as  he  does,  this 
explanation,  muft  likewife,  of  n^celHty,  if  he  will  not  cootradi& 
himfelf,  adopt  the  do<S^nne  of  merit  in  its  utmoft  extent.  For,  in 
confequence  of  this  double  imputation,  the  fins  of  .the  elirfb  become 
per/onal/y-ATid  formally  the  fins  of  Chrift;  whilft  the  righteoufnefs  of 
Chrift  becomes,  on  the  other  hanrl,  perfonally  znd  formaih  the  righ- 
teoufnefs of  the  elecl.  Man  therefore  has  pe&sonal  and  formal 
MERIT,  unlefs  Mr.  O.  will  chufe.  to  deny  the  merits  of  Chriftj  fo 
that  Lord  Bacon,  ^s^  quoted  with  approbation  by  our  author  (p.  184), 
fpoke  with  greater  philofophical  precifion  than  we  fufpe£^  that  he 
himfelf  was  aware  of,  when  he  faid,  ^^  there  is  an  open  pafTage  and 
mutual  imputation^  whereby  fin  aAd  wrath  was  conveyed  to;  Chrift 
from  man;  and  merit  and  life  Is  conveyed  to  man  from  Chrift:.'* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  O.  having,  in  his  two  firft  chapters,  proved,  to  his  own  fa- 
tisfadicin  at  lead,  and,  no  doubt,  to  that  of  his  party  liJcewife,  thac 
the  do<£^rine  of  our  public  ftandards  is  CalvinifHc,  procet;ds,  in  the 
thirds  to  •*  an  examination  whofe  teaching  moft  refembles  that  of 
our  church  and  her  reformers,  in  refpeft  to  the  use  made  of  the  pc* 
culiar  doftrines  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  neceflity  of  practical 
Christianity."  This  chapter  is  one  continued  tiffaeof  fophiftry, 
which  docs  honour  even  to  the  diftingulfhing  talents  cfour  polemi- 
cal apolbgift.  When  wc  began  to  perufe  it,  wc  were,  indeed,  at  a 
lofs  to  conjecture  what  the  learned  author  had  in  view.  We  found 
a  great  profufion  of  quotations  from  the  Homilies,  the  Articles,  the 
Liturgy,  and  the  writings  of  the  reformers,  in  proof  of,  what  we 
thought  no  man  denied.  That  our  Church  lays  much  ftrefs  on  a  good 
life,  and  makes  a  marked  diftin^lion  between  real  and  nominal  Chrif-^ 
tians.  That  *'  our  reformers  held  the  abfohite  neceflity  of  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  form  of  religion;"  that  ''  in  the  vifible  Churciv 
the  EVIL  BE  EVER  MINGLED  with  the  GOOD  ;"  that  *'  they  that 
have  done  evil  (hall  go  into  everiaiiing  fire  j"  that  "  the  iniuatory 
rite  cf  baptifm  inculcates  the  neceflity  of  an  inward  and  fpiricual 
grace,  of  a  death  unto  fm,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteoufnefs;" 
that  **  a  Chriftian,  that  is,  one  admitted  into  the  church  by  bap- _ 
tifm,  if  he  anfwers  not  bis  profejjion^  but  giv'cs  himfelf  up  to  flelhly 
lufts,  is,  in  refpeS  of  eternal  life  which  is  prpmifeJ  to  Chriftians, 
no  more  a  Chriftian  than  a  Jew  or  a  Turk;'*  that  the  Church  '*  cer- 
tainly confiders  none  who  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  are  capable 
fubjei^s,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  Chriftians,  as  that  they  will  obtain  happu 
nefs  and  heaven,  except  thofe  who  are  influenced  by  Chriftian  prin- 
ciples," and  exhibit  a  Chriftian  conduft;  who  are  penitents,  believ* 
efs,  and  habitual  obfcrvers  of  God's  law:"  (pp.  100 — 107) — thefe 
are  points  which  we  certainly  do  not  controvert.  We  imagined  that 
none  of  Mr.  O/s  opponents  did ;  and,  thercfwre,  we  confidered  as  a 
work  of  pure  fupcrerogatiop  his  giving  himfelf  fo  much  trouble  to 
eftablifli  them,  Bnt  we  ought  to  have  been  more  modeft.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  the  firft  time  that  we  have  found  our  faculties  too  nar- 
row and  dull  to  comprehend  the  vaft  extent  of  Mr.  O/s  perlpica- 
city:  and  the  followmg  quotations  will  convince  our  readers  how 
completely,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  were  miftaken. 

"  And  DOW,  whatever  all  this  accords  with  befides,  it  is  notoriouOy  the 
doctrine  of  thofe  for  whom  \ve  are  apologizing.  It  is  that  which  is  avow- 
ed by  thernfelves)  it  is  that  for  which  tney  are  fpecifically  condemned  by 
their  opponents.  This  conilant,  all-important,  ufe  of  the  Saviour  ;*  this 
neceflity  of  a  perfonal  and  pradical  acquaintance  with  his  dodtrines  in  or- 
der to  iaivalibn  ;  this  confequent  diftinclion  between  real  and  merely  no- 
minal Chriltiaris,  conflitutes   the  moft  ftriking  of  their  peculiaiitiea^  and. 


•  Here  our  author  has  unguardedly  adopted  the  true  ilang  of  the  con* 
yenticlti:  the  e^prelBon  is  equally  indecent  and  undigrd&ed.     . 
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in  the  judgment  of  fuch  dtvines  as  Dr.  Paley,  Dr.  Croft,  Mr.  Daubenjr,  and 
Mr.  Polwhele,  the  very  efTence  of  their  guilt.  In  thefe  particulars,  even 
more,  it  is  conceived^  than  in  the  theoretic  articles  of  their  refpedtive 
creeds,  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  confifts.  In  the  f^em  of 
the  one,  the  Redeemer  is  the  fun,,  the  grand  (ource  of  light,  life,  motion, 
comfort,  and  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  excellent ;  in  that  of  ilie 
other,  he  has  only  the  place  of  forae  inferior  luminary.  The  one  makes 
fomething  real  and  internal,  a  certain  Hate  of  heart  and  charader  edential 
to  real  Chriftianity ;  the  other  treats  all  as  real  Chriftians  who  affume  the 
Chriftian  name,  and  comply  with  the  external  forms  of  our  rCiigion."-i-r 
(P.  107.) 

Again,  "  It  muft  feem,*'  fays  our  author  towards  the  end  of  the  chapter^ 
**  from  the  whole  tenor  of  what  has  now  appeared,  that  a  renewed  heart 
and  a  holy  life  are  not  made  a  sine  qua  no^i  in  the  character  of  a  true 
Chriftian ;  that  a  performance  of  the  baptifmal  covenant  is  not  so  infilled 
upon  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of  Chriftian  falvation  from  thofe  who  negleft 
it."  (P.  126.) 

« 

The  fame  accufation  is  a  third  time  brought  forward  in  p.  298. 

"  But  what  muft  have  the  word  effed  of  all  is  their  not  fufficiently  dif- 
tinguifhing  between  real  and  merely  nominal  Chrillians  ;  their  rtot  infixing 
\ipon  a  holy  life  as  edential  to  a  ilate  of  falvation  ;  but  too  much  treating 
all  as  entitled  to  the  hopes  of  Chriftianity  who  are  admitted  within  its  ex- 
ternal pale ;  whether  or  not,  in  any  fober  fcriptural  fenle  of  the  terms,  they 
comply  with  their  baptifmal  engagements.'* 

Our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  curious  to  learn  on  what 
grounds  a  charge  of  fo  extraordin;iry  a  nature,  which,  when  brought 
.againft  a  body  of  Chriflian  divines,  furely  carries  improbability  on 
the  very. face  of  it,  is  advanced.  Now  Mr.  O/s  firft  proof  is«  that 
**  the  Anti- Jacobins"  (for  we  too  are  involved  in  this  condemna* 
tion,}  *^  fay  our  church  fuppofes  all  who  are  baptized  to  be  in  a  ftate 
of  falvation."  (P.  115.)  We  are  abundantly  fenfible  that,  in  the 
eves  of  Mr.  O.,  what  the  Anti- Jacobins  fay  on  the  fubjedl  is  of  lit- 
tle confequence.  But  has  Mr.  O.  the  afllirance  to  maintain  that  the 
Church  herJeJf  does  not  fay  the  fame?  Is  not  every  child  who  repeats 
his  catechifm  intruded  M  heartily  to  thank  God  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  he  hath  called  him  to  this  ftate  of  falvation,  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Saviour?''  In  the  iirft  rubrick  at  the  end  of  the  office  for 
the  miniftration  of  Public  Baptifm,  is  it  not  declared  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  and  with  the  peculiar  emphads  of  a  double  affirmation,  that 
•*  It  is  certain  by  God's  word,  that  the  children  which  are  baptized^ 
dyinp  before  they  commit  aftual  fin,  arc  undoubudly  (zvcdf*  Or 
will  IVlr.  O.  clioofe  to  aflfert  that  perfons  are  undoubtedly  faved  with- 
out having  been  in  a  (late,  of  falvation?  In  the  firft  of  the  rubrics 
prefixed  to  "  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead"  the  Church 
forbids  that  office  "  to  be  ufed  for  any  that  die  unbaptized  :'*  and 
Tor  this  prohibition  what  reafon  can  be  given  but  that,  with  regard 
to  the  (alvation  of  fuch  perfons,  fbe  does  not  take  upon  Herfelf  pofi- 
lively  to  detmnine,  merely  becaufe  they  have  not  beexv  baptised  f 
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\At.  Ol  therefore  might  have  {pared  the  comment  which  he  has 
hctn  pleafed  to  make  upon  our  affertion,  that  **  the  Church  fuppofes 
aiJ'who  are  baptized  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  faivation^'^  and  which  com^ 
mcnt  is  exprefled  in  the  following  terms  :  **  If  this  phrafe  has  any 
meaning,  as  it  is  here  ufed,  it  mud  mean  aUj  whatever  be  their  cha- 
radersj  for  that  baptized  perfons  who  poiTefs  a  Chriftian  charadlet 
are  in  this  ftate,  the  divines  they  are  oppoiing  do  not  deny.  By 
*  a  Aate  of  falvation'  they  muft  alfo  be  underftood  to  mean^  a  ftatb 
in  which  if  men  die,  they  will  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  for 
that  all  profefling  Chriftians  are  fo  far  in  a  ftaie  of  falvation,  as  to 
enjoy  church  privileges,  and  the  means  of  falvation,  nobody  denies.** 
(P.  115.)  Now  whatever  abfurdiries  Mr.  O/s  quickfighted  vifiott 
may  perceive  in  the  inferences  here  fo  ingenigufly  drawn,  the  Anti- 
Jacobins  beg  leave  to  aflure  him  that  they  are  very  little  concerned 
to  repel  them.  For  if,  in  confequence  oi  the  above-mentioned  affer- 
tion,  they  teach  the  fmall  value  of  pradlical  Chriftianity  and  of  a  holy 
life,  the  Church  of  England  jteaches  the  fame.  They  'affert  nothing 
more  than  what  flie  has  aflerted  :  and  are,  therefore,  well  contented 
to  continue  under  Mr.  0.*s  c.enfure,  till  he  has  firft  demonftrated 
that  it  is  not  equally  applicable  to  their  venerable  Mother,  whofe  de- 
cifioDs,  they  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  they  refpedl:  at  leaft  as  much  a9 
Mr.  O.  himfclf. 

Mr.  O.,  however^  is  feldom.at  a  io(s  for  fomething  Which  has  the 
femblance  of  an  argument.     In  another  place,  fpe^king  of  this  very 
fubjed, 

"  hi  ^  general  form/*  fays  he,  'Mlie  Church  ufcs^rtftfrtf/expreflions.  She 
afTumes  not  the  prerogative  of  knowing  either  men's  hearts,  or  God's  un- 
revealed  appointments.  Necefl'arily,  therefore,  not  lefs  than  in  the  judg- 
ment of  charity,  on  feme  occaiions  (lie  addrelTes  )all  as  true  Chridians  whp 
finffss  to  be  fuch.  Every  child  that  (he  has  baptized  (he  fpeaks  of  as  rege- 
.  nerate,  as  a  partaker  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gofpel,  and  as,  in  fome  feilie^ 
called  to  a  (late  of  falvation  :  (lie  puts  the  language  of  real  Chtiflians  into 
the  mouths  of  all  her  worAiippers:  (he  exprelTes  a  favourable  hope  of  every 
per(bn  whom  (he  inters.-* Are  we  then  hence  to  conclude  that  our  Church 
Jcnoivs  of  no  diftindion  but  that  between /rr^jW  Chri(iians  and /r^//^/ 
heathens,  Jews,  &c. ;  and  that  (he  really  con(]d<i!r$  all  who  are  her  nomL«> 
nal  members,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  in  a  (late  of  lalvation,  as  that  they  will  efcap^ 
future  punifliment  and  obtain  everlafting  happiuels  "Jliatcver  he  ihcir  ciarac- 
tmr  {?.  102.) 

Undoubtedly  not,  we  reply  5  neither,  as  Mr.  O.  cannot  but  ktio«^> 
do  the  A nti- Jacobins,  and  thofe  who  entertain  the  fame  opinion  wicli 
them  of  the  high  importance  of  baptifm.  We  do  not,  however^ 
well  underftand  in  what  fenfe  Mr,  O.  would  call  the  rubrics  referred 
to  above  by  the  name  of  general  forms -^  nor  what  method  ofexcul* 
pation  he  will  devife  to  exonerate  the  Church  from  the  herefy  of 
teaching  that  a  holy  life  is  not  eiTential  to  falvation^  which  will  not 
exonerate  the  Anti -Jacobins  alfo^ 

«But^  in  truth,  the  whole  of  this  formidable  attack  is  founded  on  a 
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\ile  mirreprefentatlon   of  the  fentlmcnts  of  tKofc  whom  our  authof 
has'here  been.pleafed   gratuitoufly  to  conftitutc  his  antagonifts.     Ht 
is  fighting  turioufly  without  an  enemy.     If  when  Mr.  Dapbeny  fays^ 
^nd    the  Anti- Jacobins  apptove  the  faying,  that  **  every  Chriftian 
Jiving  in  a  ftate  of  communion  with  the  Church  is  in  the  furc  road 
to  falvation,"  (fee  p.  1 16),  Mr.  O.  will  affirm  that  he  underftands 
thefe   writers  to  mean  i*'  that  all  profefied  Cbriftians  (hall  be  fayed, 
whatever  be  their  chara£lers,"  we  can  only  anfwer  that  we  do  not 
BELIEVE  HIM.     No,  no  :  Mr.  O,  is,  by  no  means,  fuch  a  fimpleton. 
.He  knows  in. his  confcience   that  their  writings    have  juft  the  con- 
trary tendency.     He   knows  that  the  objed  of  Mr.  D/s  Guide  was 
profeflediy  to  inculcate  the  great  importance  of  being  a  member  of 
the  true  Church  of  Chrift;  of  a  church  rightly  modelled  according 
to  the  original  plan  of  the  divine   founder  5  which  ptan,   as  Mr.  D. 
contends,  has  been  abandoned  wherever  epifcopacy  has  been   abo- 
liflied.     In  futh  a  ^  Church  alone  Mr.  D.  maintains  that  the  cove- 
xianted  means  of  falvation  are  to  be  To  md.     When,  therefore,  he 
fays  that  communion  with  fuch  a  Church  is  the  furc  road  to  falva- 
tion, Mr.  O.  knows  that  he  is  not  oppofnig  the  advantages-  of  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  to  the  nectflity  of  a  godly  and  Chrifliaa 
life,  but  to  the  danger  of  fchifm,  or  deferting  her*  communion.     Mr. 
D.  and  the  Anii-Jacobins  conceive,  that  thofe   who  by  baptifm  arc 
incorporated  members  of  a  true  church,  which  they  hold  the  Church 
of  England  to  be,  are   in   the  only  fafe  road    to  falvation,  bccaufe 
Chrill  has  exprefsly  promiiej  to  fuch  membeifhip  blcflings  and  pri- 
vileges which  he  has  not  promifed  to  the  world  at  large.     They  con- 
ceive too,  (although  they  pretend  not  to  limit  the  uncovcnanted  mer- 
cies of  God,  and,  therefore,   dare  not  take  upon  them  to  denounce 
damnation  on  any  fcfl:,)  that  thofe  who  capticioufly  and  unneceflarily 
feparate  from  the  fold  which  our  Saviour  himfelf  has  enclofcd,  cx- 
pofc  themfelvcs  to  very  apparent  hazard.     Whether  their  conceptions 
^re  juft   or  not  has  no^conntction  with  the  prefcnt  queftion.     They 
.certainly  entertain  hl^h  notions  of  the  value  of  regular  baptifm,  and 
of  church  communion.     Kut  that  they  hold  thefe  to  be  alone   fuffi- 
cient,  without  practical  Chriftlanity   and  a  holy  life,  or  teach  that 
men  may  fafely  negle^^  the  performance  of  their  baptifmal  engage- 
ments, is  a  falfehood    fo  grofs,  and  fo  cafily  detedked,  that  to   have 
'advanced  it  is  an  eminent  proof  that  Mr.  O,  is,  by  no  means,  dcfti- 
tute  at  leaft  of  courage.     We  can  readily  forgive  the  involuntary 
xniftakes  of  a  candid  antagonift;  we  can  even  pardon  the  mifrepre- 
fentatinns  which  will    occafionally   occur  in  treating  of  a  dark    or 
perplexed  arcrumenr.     But  we  can  hardly  find  language  fufficiently 
flrong  to  exprefs  our  reprobation  of  the   conduft  of  thofe  difputants 
who,  in  order  to  locd  their  opponents   with  obloquy,  knowingly  and 
wilfully  pervert    their  meaning.     Of  this  criminal  procedure  we  af- 
fert  Mr.  O.  to  be,  in    the  prcfent   cafe,  notorioufly  guilty  \  and,  as 
he  is  fond  of  breaWno;  a  lance,  we,  in  our  turn,  venture  to  throw 
down  our  gauntlet,  and  challenge  him  to  produce,  from  the  works 
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of  Mr.  Daubeny,  or  from  the  pages  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  a 
/logle  paflage  ^^  that  in  its  natural  tendency,  and  by  fair  con ilruc- 
tion,"  denies  or  e\^n  depreciates  the  peceflicy  of  pradical  Chriftian-* 
ity  and  a  holy  life.  • 

Some  divineSy  however,  teach,  it  feems, 

"  That  the  fcripture  titles  o^ elect,  calhd,  saints y  being  in  Christ,  Szc,  wtro- 
intended  in  a  fenfe  coTiimon  to  a/ZChriftian  converts,  and  tLat  the  appli-* 
cation  of  t'uch  titles  to  dillinguiihindividua-s  amon^ft  as,  the  profefoisor 
Chitflianityy  from  one  another,  argues  the  greatefl  ignorance  and  p-eiump-* 
tion.  In  turther  conformity  to  this  doctrine,  the  Icripture  le.  ms  and  phrai«s" 
cortversion,  regeneration ,  the  hecowirig  dead  to  sin  and  alive  from  the  dead,  the  ^^ 
ing  made  sons  of  God f torn  children  ofvaath,  and  all  the  other  padagcs  of  God's* 
word  by  which  the  change  that  leads  to  this  dilFcr^nce,  in  the  ihite  an4, 
characters  of  men,  is  reprefenled,  tliefe  divines  tell  us  now  mean  no-^. 
THING  ;  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  nothing  to  us,  or  to  any  onp  educated", 
in  a  Chrillian  country/*  (Pp.  1 17,  118.) 

This  is  another  ground  of  ofFencc,  and  a  fecond  foundation  of  the' 
formidable  charge  which  in  this  chapter  Mr.  O.    has  brought  againfl: 
his  opponents,     '*  Such   teachers,  of  courfe,"   he  fay?,  '*  have  na 
idea  of  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  denominated  internal  and  ex- 
perimental Chriftianity,  or^  falration    begun  in  this  life."  (P.  118.) 
Now  here  again  our  author  evidently  wiflies  to  impofe  upon  his  read-' 
^x^^     His  reafoning,  or  rather  his  declamation,  is   entirely  built  on  a 
roiferable  quibble,  an  aflumption  which  he  knows  w.'ll  not  bear  the 
light,  a   difingenuous   fubftitution   of  one   thing    for   another  with' 
"Which  it  has  no. connexion  either  necefiary  or  natural.     His  charge- 
is  that  the  divines   whom  he   is  cenfuring  do  not  infift  on  praSiic-al 
Chrijlianity  and  a  holy  life.     But  thefe  plain  -phrafes,  which  are  eafily 
uiidtrtlood,  he   tries   to  confound,  and  is  anxious  that  his    readers' 
ihould  confound,  with  the  incomprehenfible  and  myftical  jargon,  irj 
which  method ifts  are  ufed  to  talk  of  their  converfion^  regeneration^  oty 
as  they  frequently  afFecl  to  denominate  \t^  their  experience.     Of  the 
language   employed   by   them  on   this    favourite   theme,  thedi\ines 
above-mentioned,  and    numberlefs  others,  are   indeed    no  admirers; 
and,  to  own  the  truth,  are  accuftomed  to   fpeak  of  it  with  very  little 
rt(^^^»     Hinc   illae  lachrymae :  hence  they  muft   be  ftigmacized  as 
fuDverting  the  obligation   to  Chriflian  obedience  by  denying  the  ne- 
ceffity   of  a  good  life.     Hence  they  muft  be  reprefented   as  **  fo  far 
from  inculcating  th^  convcrfion  and  renovstion  of  the  heart  as  generally 
ejfential  in   Chriftianity,  that  they   more  cojiimonly  treat  it  [theipj 
with  ridicule  and  conterppt."   (P.  233,  and  alfo  123.) 

It  is  not,  however,  true  that^  thelj  doctrines  ai^e  treated  in  this 
manner  by  the  perfons  whom  Mr.  O.  here  affiils,  or  by  any  rational  * 
and  found  divines.  But  the  enthufiaftical  dnd  ludicrous  terms  ia 
"which  the  generality  of  ihefe  evant>elical  niini{l*ers  delight  to  cxprefs 
themfelves  with  regard  to  thtm,  fi\)r  our  author  is  n;uch  more  prti- 
dent  than  moft  of  ihcm,)  appear  to  us  to  fciggell  Ideas,   where  ideas 
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arc  fuggcfted  by  them  at  sill,  which  are  drawn  from  the  very  lowcft 
fmk  of  fpiritual  impurity,  and  which  favour,  in  reality,  much  more 
of  carnal  than  of  ipirituai  things.  If  is  not,  indeed,  very  eafy  to  de- 
termine what  they  mcdn  by  regeneration^  or  the  new  birth.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  declared,  and  an  important  declaration  certainly  it  is,  that 
**  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  fpirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Thefe  words  the  Church,  both  ancient 
znd  modem,  has  always  uhderftood  to  relate  to  baptifm.  But  if- we 
muft  abfolutely  apply  them  to  perfons  already  baptized ',  and  (hould 
we,  ^t  a  lofs  to  comprehend  their  import,  be  apt  to  aOc  with  Nigo- 
demus,  to  whom  they  were  originally  addreffed,  ♦*  How  can  thefe 
things  be?'*  our  Lord's  beloved  difciple,  St.  John,^  who  records  them, 

,  will  explain  them  to  us  in  terms  which  cannot  be  miftaken,  **  If 
ye  know,-'  f»ith  that  apoftle,  *<  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that 
every  one  that  doth  righteoufnefs  is  born  of  him."  Ti  be  born  again^ 
then,  in  St.  John's  eflimation,  ii  a  figurative  expreilion,  to  denote  a 
change  oi  life  and  converfation ;  that  alteration  which  takes  place  in 
human  conduct  when  men  *^  ceafe  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  welL 
When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wickednefs  that  he  ^ 
hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right.*'  But 
cur  illuminated  evangelical  minifters  appear  to  annex  to  the  terms 
regeneration  and  experience  fome  hidden  or  fecret  fignification,  fomc 
notion  of  myfterious  internal  operations,  incapable  of  being  exprefied 
by  word«,  and  to  be  apprehended  only  by  feeling.  Thefe  are  what 
they  dignify* with  the  appellation  of  i/iw^ri and  ^rj^/V^/  Chrijlianity^ 
(fee  p.  114);  and  all  >yho  have  not  this  fort  of  experience  they  con- 
clude to  be  really  no  Chriftians  at  all. 

it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Mr.  Q.  obferves,  ^*  that  it  is  no  fuffi- 
cient  argument  againft  the  reality  of  a  certain  kind  of  experience  in 
religion,  or  of  certain  religious  attainments,  that  the  obje^or  is  un« 
acquainted  with  any  fuch  experience  or  attainments.'-  (P.  114.)  If 
a  man  ihall  maintain  that  he  has  the  fecond  fight,  or  that,  in  lite-' 

-  fally  wreftjing  he  has  vanquifhed  the  devil,  we  cannot,  we  grant, 
^ifprove  his  pretenfions,  becaufe  we  have  no  experience  of  either. 
But  unlefs  we  have  better  evidence  of  the  fa£ls  than  his  bare  aflfertton^ 
^e  do  not  fee  how  we  are  bound  to  |>elieve  him.  The  following 
fentence^  however,  from  the  fame  page  of  our  author's  book,  ex- 
V    preffes  oiir  fentiments  yery  accurately. 

**  As  a>man  is  equally  certain  of  the  effects  of  the  wind  blowing  upon 
him,  as  lie  w  uld  be  if  hfe  knew  both  whence  it  comcth  .and  whither  it 
goelh  ;  (b  he  who  repents,  believes,  and  obeys  thegofpel;  he  who  pof- 
jeliiss  the  love,  joy,  peace,  and  other  graces  and  dilpofitiops,  which  the 
fcripiure  denominates  the  fruit  o^  the  fpirit,  and  which,  it  aifurcs  us,  can 
pn  ct*ed  from  no  other  fpurce,  may  as  confidently  afcribe  fuch  attainments 
to  the  workings  of  the  ipirit  of  Chrift,  as  it'  he  underftood  more  of  the 
manner  of  his  divine  operations.^ 

This  W«  apprehend  to  be* found  divinity;  although,  if  wc  rightly 
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underfland  Mr.  O.,  it  is  abfolutel^  Aibverfive  cf  the  deiign  of  his 
worJi:.  The  conclufioii)  however,  which  we  draw  from  »t  is,  that  a 
man  may  have  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  be  a  very  good  Chriftian,  with- 
out experiencing  any  of  thofe  violent  commotions,  thofe  excruciat-c 
ing  convulfions  and  unutterable  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  which  are 
looked  on  as  the  only  evidences  of  Chriftianity  by  fuch  as  convert 
faith  into  frenzy,  and  religion  into  nonfenfe. 

The  fubjc6l  of  this  chapter  is  nearly  allied,  at  leaft  in  Mr.  O/s 
mode  of  treating  it,  to  that  of  the  fifth,  which  is  entituled  Of  Re* 
PENTANCE.  In  fad,  although  the  titles  are  different,  the  author's 
objeft  in  both  is  the  fame.  The  fame  phrafeolo^y  is  employed,  the  fame 
diitinflions  are  made,  and  the  feme  declamatory  fopfaiftry  is  repeated, 

"  It  is,"  he  fays,  *'  our  opinion,  that  in  order  to  falvation,  a  change  of 
mind,  of  views  and  difpofitions,  muft  be  effe6led  in  eveiy  Jierson,  wherever 
born,  however  educated,  or  of  whatever  external  conduft.  (P.  160.)  The 
dilHndion  between  a  mere  nominal,  hexeditary,  external  religion,  and  real, 
practical,  internal  Chriftianity ;  between  the  mere  form  of  godliness  and  the 
ft7tDtrti{  it,  we  cannot  relinquifh.  All  therefore  who  pofl«fs  only  the  for- 
mer, have  Deed,  we  apprehend,  to  lay  anew  the  very  f^undahon  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Ch  rid.  Such  perfons  we  therefore  exhort  in  the  language  of  fcrip- 
ture,  to  repent  and  he  converted ;  to  make  the  tree  good  in  order  that 
the  firuit  may  be  good.''   (P.  161.)  ^ 

"  This^hange,  we  conceive,"  continues  our  author,  "  is  fitly  reprefented 
not  only  by  the  terra  repentance,  but  ajfo  by  thofe  of  converfion,  renova- 
tion, fpiritual  regeneration,  circumcifion  of  the  heart,  and  every  limilar 
phrafe  and  metaphor  of  Icripture,  which  are  ufed  in  refpecl  to  the  firft  con* 
verts  to  Chriftianity.  We  are  not,  as  fome  perfons  would  infinuate,  fo  ab- 
furd  as  to  undertake  to  convert  perfons  already  called  Chriftians  to  the^ru- 
/wiiwiof  Chriftianity,  as  the  Apbftles  converred  the  Jews  and  heathens. 
Our  objefl  is  the  converfion  of  this  hereditary  profeffion  into  actual  prac- 
tice and  experience.  And,  in  fa^,  the  change  effedled  in  the  views,  difpo- 
fttions,  and  purfuitsof  thofe,  who  fropi  mere  »9;»/W  become  ;W  Chriftians 
bears  fo  ftrong  a  refemblance  to  that  experienced  by  the  firft  Christians  on 
their  converfion,  as  fully  to  juftify  the  defcription  of  it  by  the  fame  terms. 
(P.  162.)  In  our  judgment,  thoie  teachers  who,  by  attending  only  to  «w 
iide  of  the  baptifmal  engagement,  repreient  all  the ^r^^rij^// members  of  our 
Church  as  "  true  believers,"  ".true  Chriftians,"  of  the  "  true  Church  of 
Chrift,"  '*  feparated  from  the  world,"  "  partakers  of  an  holy  life,"  and 
"  in  the  fure  road  to  heaven,"  do  violence  to  common  fa6!  and  common 
fenfe,  and  are  "in  tj^  {\m  road  to  ruin  the  eftablifiiment."    (P.  163.) 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  O.'s  allufion,  on  the  prefent 
occaHon,  to  the  language  or  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  (v.  12,  and 
VI.  I,)  is  rather  unfortunate.  Among  the  foundathnsy  or  firji prin- 
ciples  of  the  oracles  of  Gody  the  Apoftle  there  enumerates  "  the  doc- 
trine of  baptifms/'  and  **  repentance  from  dead  works."  Now  we 
do  affert  that  Mr.  O.  either  grofsly  mifunderftands,  or  wilfully  mif- 
ftates,  both  thcfe  dofirines.  On  both  of  them  he  has  given  the  lie 
direS  to  that  very  Church  of  which  he  and  his  Evangelical  clients 
pretend  tp  be  the  only  true  Aipport.     He  tell*  us,  indeed,  that  they 
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M  neither  omit,  nor  mifreprcfent,  nor  by  any  means  depreciate  tho 
true  doftrinc  of  baptifm."  (P.  io8.)  But  the  Church  afnrms  that  all 
who  are  baptized  have  been  ^^  called  to  a  (late  of  falvation  ;"  aa 
affirmation  which  Mr.  Overton  flatly  denies  :  whilft  he  charges  thcfc 
■who  agree  with  the  Church  with  denying  the  necellity  of  practical 
Chriftuijity  and  of  a  holy  life.  The  Ct^urch  fuppofes  all  who  are 
baplizfi;  to  be  regenerate  (Office  of  Pub.  Bap.):  Mr.  O.  confines  rCf- 
generation  to  thofe  who,  in  his  fenle  of  the  words,  ^x^reai  Chrijttans. 
(P.  lo  . )  He  hopes,  it  is  true,  to  conceal  from  his  readers  this 
glaring  contradidlion  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  by  employing 
fu^h  Ihuffling  language  as  the  following:  •'  Every  child  that  (lie  has 
baptized,  (he  fpeaks  of  as  regenerate,!'  as  a  partaker  of  the  privileges 
ot  the  i^c^rpel,  and  as,  in  some  sense,  called  to  "a  ftare  of  falva- 
tioji  (P.  I02.)  Our  Church  decides  favourably,  as  doubtlefs  (he 
ought,  on  the  condition  of  baptized  infants,  who  die  in  their  infancy." 
(P  1 8 1.)  But  it  is  not  in  this  equivocal  ftile  that  the  Church  ex- 
prcfTes  hc|-felf  when  (he  fpeaks  of  the  beneficial  confequence5  of  bap- 
tifm.  In  her  fyikm  this  facrament  is  "  a  fign  of  regeneration  or  mw 
li.ihy  whereby,  as  by  an  inftrument,  they  that  receive  baptifm  rightly 
are  grafted  into  the  Church  ;  the  promifes  of  \\i^  for  given  efs  ofjin^ 
amd  of  our  adoption  to  he  the  Jons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Gho/l^  arc  vifibly 
figned  zndfealcd :  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increafed  by  virtue  of 
prayer  unto  Got!."  (Art.  xxvii.)  It  is  not,  therefore,  cither  from  ne- 
cefjity,  or  merely  in  the  judgment  of  charijty,  as  Mr.  O.  (p.  102.) 
would  perfuade  us,  that  (he  affirms  us  to  be  **  made,"  by  baptifm, 
**'  members  ot  Chrift,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  ^Catcchifm.)  It  is  clearly  her  opinion,  as  it  was  that 
of  the  whole  primitive  Church,  that  in  the  facrament  of  baptifm, 
when  rightly  adminiftcred,  and  accompanied,  in  adults,  with  the  pro- 
per diipofitions,  is  conferred  the  remiflion  of  all  paft  fin.  On  ihig 
idea  (be  founds,  a^  we  have  before  obferved,  a  moft  important  and 
weighty  dodrine,  *'  That  the  children  which  are  baptized,  dying 
.before  they  commit  aftual  fin,  are  undoubtedly  faved."  As  thefc 
have  no  a^ual  fin  to  be  forgiven,  their  oris'inal  fin  is  cancelled  in 
baptifm.  *f  Inforauch,"  fays  the  Homily  on  Salvation  (Part  i.  p.  17), 
**  that  infants,  being  baptized  and  dying  in  their  infancy',  are  by  this 
faCfiHce"  of  Chrill  "  wafhcd  from  their  fins,  breught  to  God's  fa- 
vour, and  made  his  children,  and  inheritors  of  his  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." ♦  ■    ^  •.       v         ^ 

<'Nor," 


•— "»i 


♦  It  may  here  be  worth  while,  by^hcfej^/ to  chfervc*  (hat  this  decided 
do6lrine  of  the  Church  of  England  with  refpe^l  to  the  falvaliou  ot  all 
baptized  infants,  dyinj:  in  infancy,  is  an  invincible  arguir.ent  thgt  Ihc  Jjolds 
nothing  like  the  unconditional  prcdeiunatlon  of  the  CalvinWis,  whether 
fupralapfarian  or  fublaplarian,  with  which  indeed  it  h  totally  irreconciie- 
|ibJe,   Can  uuiyerial  r<;demptiou  be  more  explicit ly>  or  more  iuongly  aCert- 
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«*  Nor,"  fays  the  eminently  learned  and  pious  Wheatly,  who  pro- 
})db\y  underftood  the  doflrincs  of  the  Church  of  England  as  thoroughly 
as  any  of  Mr.  O.'s  t&ue  chu  chmen^  **  can  any  thing  better  re- 
prefent  regeneration  or  new  birth ^  than  wajhing  with  water.  For  as 
that  IS  the  firft  office  done  unto  us  after  our  natural  births,  in  order  to 
clcanfc  us  from  the  pollutions  of  liie  womb;  fo  when  we  are  ad- 
m.tted  into  the  Church,  we  are  fiiit  baptized,  (whereby  the  Holy 
Gholi  cleanfes  us  from  the  pollutions  of  our  fips,  and  renews  us  unto 
God,)  and  fo  become,  as  it  were,  fpiritual  infants,  and  enter  into  a 
new  life  and  being,  which  before  we  had  not.  For  this  reafon, 
when  the  Jews  baptized  any  of  their  profelytes,  they  called  it  their 
new  birth y  regeneration^  or  being  born  again^  And,  therefore,  whea 
our  Saviour  ufed  this  phrafe  to  Nicodemus,  he  wondered  that  he, 
being  a  majier  in  Ifrael,  ihould  not  underltand  him.  And  thii^^  ia 
the  Chriilian  Church,  by  our  Saviour's  inilitution  and  appointment, 
thofe  who  are  d^ad  to  God  through  fin  are  born  again  by  the  walhc- 
ing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Gholl."  (Wheatly  oit 
Com.  Pray.  Pp.  304,  -^05.)  When,  therefore,  Mr.  O.  fo  confidently. 
condemns  thofe  who  Tuppofe  /hat  all  who  are  baptized  are  in  ''  a  (late 
of  falvation,"  we  take  the  liberty  of  fuyirig  to  him,  as  he  elfewherd 
cavalierly  fays  to  his  opponents,  *' Study-  the  doSrines  of  your 
Church."  (P.  400.)  Nay,  as  he  has  brought  the  palTage  to  our-rc.*; 
f:ollcdion,  we  fhall  frankly  addrefs  him  and  his  evangelical  friends, 
in  the  language  of  the  Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  a  trifling  altera-* 
tion  in  order  to  adapt  it  piore  exaftly  to  their  cafe  :  *  For  when  foe 
the  time  yc  take  upon  you  to  be^teaclicrs,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach 
you  again  which  be  the  firft  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God."  , 

Whatever  our  apologift  may  pretend,  we  fufpecl  that  he  difbcUeves 
altogether  the  dodrine  of  reoencration  by  baptifm.  **  Whatever  of 
radieai  and  internal  change^'*  he  fays,  '*■  is  allowed  neceflary  at  any- 
time, is,  we  fee,  fuppofed  to  have  been  efFcflcd,  as  a  matter  of  courfc, 
once  for  ally  wherever  the'cxternal  rite  of  baptifm  has  been  obferved 
in  our  infancy.*'  (P.  171.)  He  fneeringly  too  pronotjnces  Mr.  Hag- 
gitt  "  in  danger  of  being  called  to  order  by  his  brethren,  for  publKh- 
jflg  two- fold  dodlrines  of  regeneration,  one  at  the  font,  and  another 
at  confirmation/'  (lb.  note,  e.)  But,  in  truth,  the  whole  of  hisdif- 
cuiEon  on  this  fubjedf  is  a  naiferable  mafs  of  inextricable  confi^fion. 
Nothing  is  clearly  and  j^tindly  feen  but  his  fixed  determination  to 
cftablifli  and  defend  thtnmcthodiftical  principle.  That  no  man  can 
be  a  jeal  Chriilian,  or  in  a  (late  of  falvation,  who  has  not  been  c.on- 
fcious  of  forae  extraordinary  circumftances  attending  his  being  brought 


ed,  than  in  the- following    palfage  from    the  Homily  "of  the  Palfion?** 
(P.  SCO.)     *'  Now  ho  gave  us  not  an  angel,  but  his  fou.'     But  to.  whom  did 
he  give  him  ?     iA^^-cr  him  to  the  h:liole  zuorU;  that  is  to  say,  to  Adam,  and  all 
that  sIioulJ  come  after  him** 
Our  edition  of  Uie  Homilies  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1802. 
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into  that  ftatc  ;  who  has  not  fclt  inward  pangs  and  ^onvulfions  ;  and 
vrho  cannot  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  this,  which  is  called  his 
experience,  Thofe  alone  who  can  do  this  are  Mr.  O.'s  ^*  true  be- 
lievers," "  true  Chriftians,"  "  true  Church  of  Chrift,"  «  feparatcd 
from  the  world,"  "  partakers  of  an  holy  life,"  and  **  in  the  furc 
road  to  heaven."  This,  to  be  fure,  is  the  true  and  genuine  fe^rian 
leaven  ;  and  yet  this  man-  has  the  matchlefs  effrontery  to  charge  thofe 
who  teach  otherwife  with  being  "  in  the  fure  road  to  ruin  the  cfta* 
Wifliment!"     ' 

But  if  Mr.  O.  docs  not  admit  of  baptifmal  regeneration,  he  makes, 
if  we  may  credit  his  own  afFertion,  ample  compcnfation  for  fo  trifling 
a  peccadillo.     He  admits  that  his  real  Chrijiian  may  be  born  again 
every  day  of  his  life.     He  employs  all  along,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, the  terms  repentance^  convtrjion^  regeneraticny  ice.  as  fynonimout. 
**  Neither,"  he  fays,  "  let  it  be  infinuated,  that  when  we  fpeak  of 
this  conveyfion,  repentance,  or  whatever  elfe  it  is  called,  we  are  rant- 
ihg  about  fome  ftftantaneous  operation  which  jiniihes  the  whole  bufi- 
ncfs  of  religion  at  once  :  we  mean  by  it  the  fenous  commencement  of  a 
work  which  it  requires  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  whole  life  to 
complete."  (P.  103.)     Indeed!     This  is  fu rely  a  long  and  painful 
parturition,  and  during*  the  pangs  of  this  protrafted  labour,  thefe 
**  real  Chriftians"  are  in  a  very  Angular  and  ftrange  fituation:  they 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  regenerate  and  not  regenerate,  the  children  of 
God  and  the  children  of  the  devil.     In  another  place  Mr.  O.  farys, 
**  Thte  affirmation  bov/ever  is  falfe,  which  repreftnts  us  to  teach  fas 
teaching}  that  no  one  knows  Chrift,  or  is  a  true  Chriftian,  until  ne 
can  fpecify  the  precife  time  and  hour  of  his  converfion."  (P.  no.) 
Out  of  mere  regard  for  Mr.  O.'s  veracity,  we  would  willingly  inter- 
pret the  word  us,  in  this  place,  in  as  ftrift  and  limited  a  fenfe  as 
poffible,  confining  it  entirely  to  himfelf,  and  "thofe  for  whom,"  in 
his  own  elegant  language,  he  **  by  name  undertakes."     Yet  even 
with  this  limitation,  we  are  tempted,  we  own,  to  be  rather  fceptical 
with  regard  to  the  affertion  ;  unlefs;  indeed,  it  be,  as  we  fufped  it 
is,  defignedly  equivocal,  and  fo  expreffed  as  to  be  literally  tnie,  though 
fubftantially  falfe.     Thefe  gentlemen  may  not,  perhaps,  deny,  and 
We  believe  they  do  not  deny,  the  title  of  a  true  Chriftian  to  every  per- 
fon  who  cannot  give  the  fpecification  which  Mr.  O.  mentions.    But 
pur  readers  will  readily  recollcft  that  there '^e  degrexs  in  enthufiafm  ; 
$ind  well  do  we  know  that,  by  the  generality  of  thofe  wlib  affumc  to 
Jhemfelvcs  the  arrogant  title  of  gofpel-preachers,  whether  within  or 
jvithout  the  Church,  to  be  able  to  fpecify  the  time,  the  place,  and 
jhe  occafion  of  his  converfion  is  reprefented  as  the  higheft  proof 
^hich  a  Chriftian  can  give  of  his  being  direded  by  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence of  the  fpirit  of  God.     This  is  the  moft  perteft  fpecies  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  thofe  weaker  brethren  who  have  not  yet  attained  it 
are  rerkoned  to  be  but  babes  in  grace.     Such  we  know  to  be  theif 
conftant  and  favourite  theme  ;  nay  more,  whatever  Mr.  O.  and  his 
evangelical  friends  may  teach^  W£  have  the  moft  indubitable  evidence 

that. 
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that,  among  the  followers  of  fomc  of  thofe,  at  leaft,'/ir  whom  by 
N^MB  he  undirtakiSf  this  tenet  is  mofl  firmly  believed^  and  regarded  as 
one  of  tranfcendent  importance:  in  fo  much,  that  to  acquire  this 
fttblime  experience  is  the  ultimate  aim,  the  higheft  ambition,  the 
nc  plosAiltra  of  every  afpiring  faint. 

The  dodrine  of  npentance  we  have  always  confidered  as  very  plain, 
and  of  eafy  comprehenfion ;  nor  did  we  ever  imagine  that  a  brief 
defcription  of  the  nature  of  this  duty  could  pofllbly  be  given  in  more 
precife  and  appropriate  language  than  the  following :  *^  It  is  to  ceafe^ 
to  do  evil,  and  to  learn  to  do  well ;  it  is  the  gradual  amendment  of 
life  s^nd  converfation."  This  account  of  it,  however,  which  is  given 
by  fome  of  his  heterodox  opponents,  is  far  irom  fatisfying  Mr.  O. 
Such  repentance  is  not,  according  to  him,  an  internal  ahct  radical 
change:  it  is  nothing  more  than  outward  reformation.  (Seep.  1 71'.) 

fiut  **  who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counfel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge?" What !  «when  a  man,  becoming  fenfible  of  the  error  of  his 
ways,  employs  himfeif  fertoufly,  and,  by  the  afltftance  of  divine  grace, 
fucceeds,  in  reforming  and  purifying  the  internal  principles  of  ac- 
tion ;  when,  by  bringing  his  unruly  aiFe£tions  andpaflions  under  due  . 
fubjedion  to  the  laws  of  reafon  and  the  precept^s  of  the  gofpel,  he 
iinds  himfeif  daily  and  gradually  gaining  ground  on  his  evil  propen- 
fities,  acquiring  a  ftronger  averlion  to  vice,  and  a  more  confirmed 
attachment  to  virtue ;  when,  by  firm  refolution  and  fteady  perfe- 
verance^  he  is  enabled,  at  la(l,  to  lay  afide  every  weight,  and  the  fm 
which  before  mod  eafily  befet  him  \  when,  by  confequence  his  con- 
du£l,  from  being  diforderly,  licentious,  and  profligate,  becomes  not 
only  decent,  but  exemplary  and  correft  :  by  what  abfurd  catachrcfli- 
cal  figure  in  the  jargon  of  methodidical  mummery,  fhall  it  be  f;^id 
that  this  man  has  pot  truly  repented j  and  that  there  has  not  taken 
place  in  him  a  radical  and  internal  change  ?  In  (hort,  what  opinion 
muft  our  readers  form  of  either  the  head  or  the  heart,  of  our  apolo- 
logiA,  when  we  have  laid  before  them  the  following  paflage,  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  defines  Repentance  in  the  very  fenfe,  we  may 
fay,  indeed,  in  the  very  words,  which  he  has  been  pleafed  fo  roundly 
to  condemn  ?  **  Hereby,"  fhe  fays,  "  we  do  learn  what  is  the  faiis- 
fa&iofi  that  God  doth  require  of  us,  which  is.  That  we  cease* 

FROM  EVIJ.,   AND  DO  GOOD.*'  .(Hom.  of  Rep.  p.  462.) 

But  to  unlock  this  myfiery  there  is  a  fecret  key,  which  is  not, 
however,  to  be  rafbly  expofed  to  the  grafp  of  the  profane,  and  can 
be  fafely  entrufted  to  the  initiated  only.  This  precious  key  Mr.  Q^ 
had,  undoubtedly,  good  reafons  for  endeavouring  not  to  difcover  to 
fuch  perverfe  antagonifts  as  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  who,  probably,  tq 
the  great  fcandal  of  the  godly,  would  make  a  t;)ad  pfe  of  it.  Bot 
Hft  who,  by  our  privilege  of  office,  are  intruded  in  the  moft  facred 
prcana  oi  every  feft,  a  fid  who  have  no  fuch  reafons  for  concealing 
tbi?  l^cy,.  fliall,  vithoi|t  any  cerempny;  put  it,  at  once,  into  the  hands 
(f  our  readers.  It  is  an  inftrument  of  fovereign  efficacy  and  power ; 
|n4)Ualfr^  they  allgw  it  to  lie  unemployed,  it'v/ill,  we  think,  enable 
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tbcm  thoroughly  to  comprehend'  not  only  Mr.  O.'s  fentiments  whh 
legard  to  repentance,  but  the  whole  fcope  of  his  book  from  beginaing 
to  end. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then  that,  in  the  inveftigation  of  every  kind 
of  truth,  there  are  two  principal  modes  of  reafoning,  from  caufe  ta 
c0e£l,  and  from  efFed  to  caufe.     l^he  firfl  has  been  technically  term- 
•  cd  reafoning  a  priori ;  the  fecondi  reafoning  a  poJlariarL     By  ferae 
eminent  philofophers  the  latUr  has  been  thought  the  fafer  and  more 
promifing  mode  of  the  two :  it  has  accordingly  been  generally  sulopt- 
ed,  by  modeft,  .or,  if  you  will,  by  timid,  inquirers.     1l\\^  former^ 
however,  has  been  found  more  congenial  to  the  fanguine  tempera- 
ment of  perfons  di(Hngui(hed  for  enterprising  courage  and  warm 
imagio^tiQns.     Now  the  Scriptures,  in  teaching  us  to  form  a  judg- 
ment.of  our  fcriptural  (late,  perpetually  and  uniformly  inculcate  the 
ufe  of  the  argument  a  pejieriori.     Every  good  difpofition,  every  mo- 
ral  virtue,  every  Chriflian  grace,  they  dcfcribe  a^  the  fruits  of  the 
fpirit  of  God  ;  and  when,  upon  a  (lri£l  ahd  inapartial  examination, 
"wc^find  any  of  thefe  in  our  own  chara6ler,  we  are  authorized  to 
co.iclude  that,  to  fuch  an  extent,  we  are  under  the  guidance. of  his 
facred  influence.     According,  therefore,  to  the  doflrine  of  Scripture, 
every  Chriftian,  in  fo  far  as  he  performs  his  duty,  has  the  fpirit  of 
God.     But  this  is  not  the  reafoning  of  our  modern  faints,  nor  the 
dodlrine  oF  our  moft  eminent  evangelical  teachers.     They  "  boldly 
take  the  high  priori  road,"  and  reverfe  the  argument.     They  firft 
affuipe  that  they  are  imder  the  peculiar  guidance  of  the  fpirit,  an 
ajBTumption  which  they  ground  on  what  they  call  their  experience; 
and  thence  they  fairly  enough  conclude  that  they  muft  be  poflefied  of 
whatever  is  requilire  to  conftitute  a  good  Chriftian.     He  who  has 
once  fi:ccceJecl  in  perfuading  hiaifelf  that  his  feelings  are  the  work- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  his  heart  is  the  favourite  abode  of  this 
divine  and  all-powerful  agent,  can  no  longer  entertain  any  doubts 
of  his  condition.     Such  an  agent  muft  bring  his  work  to  perfeftion," 
producing  a  total  and  radical,  or  even  an  inftantancoiis,  change,  ana- 
logous to  creation.    (S^e  p.   139.)      The  m^n  muft,  therefore,  of 
courfe,  be  included  among  the  chofen  of  God ;  muft  believe,  be  re- 
generate, repent,  perfevere,  and,   in  fhort,  fulfil,  in  an  acceptable 
manner,  every  condition  which   the  Gofpel  requires  in  order  to  fal- 
Tation.     Should  fuch  a  perfon  be  confcious.to  himfelf  of  fome  appa- 
'  jcnt  tranfgreflions  of  the  divme  laws,  this  confcioufnefs  need  not  give 
him  mifch  didurbancc  •   for  it  is  a  maxim  of  approved  and  eftablillied 
validitv,  of  as  high  antiquity,  we  believe,  as  his  principles,  •*  That 
Gv>d  fees  no  (in  in  his  faints."-     Thus,  vvhilft  the  humble,  unpretend- 
ing, Chriitian  who,   trying  his  coiiduft  by  the  rule  of  God*s  com- 
mandments, perceives  hovy  oft  and  haw  grievoufly  he  offends,  is  en- 
compaU'ed  with  perplexing:  fears,  and  earneftlv  endeavours  to  amend 
his  life  ;  the  favourite  child  of  grace   (hall  deride  his  modeft  diffi- 
dence, defpife  all  his  attempts  at  improvement  as  nothing  better  than 
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Outward  reformation^  and  boaft,  in  a  fenfe,  however,  we  fbfpefl:,  very- 
different  from  that  of  the  Apoftlc,  that  «*  he  hath  the' witnels  in  him- 
fcif."  (Seep.  118.) 

Mr»  O.  indeed,  (p,  169.)  accufes  his  opponents  of  inconfiftcncy, 
becaiife  they  reprefcnt  the  do6trincs  of  his  party  fometimes  as  gloomy 
and  leading  to  defpair,  fometimes  as  flattering,  fafcinating  and  con- 
folatory,  as-/^pening  an  eafy  road  to  heaven,  without  the  labour  of  re- 
pentance. Thefe  oppofite  rcprefentations,  he  thinks,  it  is  impoflible 
to  reconcile. :  but,  in  reality,,  nothing  is  more  eafy.  The  doiStrines 
of  Calviniftic  Methodifm  will  produce  very  diiferent,  and  even  op- 
pofite, cfFe6is,  according  to  the  mental  complexion  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  addreiTed.  The  man  whofc  conftittitional  feelings  are  na- 
tiirally  moderate,  and  who,  therefore,  is  a  ftranger  to  thofe  exceffive 
and  diftra6ling  deliriums,  whether  of  overwhelming  forrow  for  fin, 
or  of  rapturous  delight  and  extatic  enjoyment,  which  conftitute  the 
Methodiftical  teft  of  the  dwelling  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  muft  conclude 
himfelf,  if  he  believe  his  inftrudtors,  to  be  in  the  high  road  to  per- 
dition. Hence  the  frequency,  among  the  followers  ot  fuch  teachers, 
of  that  moft  dreadful  ot  all  difeafes,  religious  m.elancholy  tcnninating' 
in  madnefs.  It  is  a  lamentable,  but  certain,  truth,  of  which  any 
one  may  be  fully  convinced,  by  proper  application  to  the  governoTB 
an3  officers,  that  a  greater  number  of  miferable  maniacs  have  been 
rendered  fit  inhabitants  of  St.  Luke's  and  Bedlam,  by  the  rhapfodies 
of  Calvinidic  Methodifts  than  by  all  other  caufes  ptit  together.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  men  of  a  lively  flow  of  fpirits  will,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  find  no  great  difficulty  in  working  up  their  miiids  to  the  requi- 
fite  pitch.  With  fuch  the  fervid  fumes  of  enthufiafm  will  cafil^ 
pafs  for  the  infpiration  of  the  fpirit.  And  is  not  the  natural  tendency 
of  fuch  dckifion  to  fill  them  with  vain-  confidence  and  pride  ?  Nay, 
may  it  not  fometimes  tempt  them  to  think  that  perfons  fo  highly  li- 
voured  of  heaven  are  exempted  from  the  ftridl  fcvcritv  of  thofe  laws 
which  rauft  regulate  the  condu<3  of  ordinary  men  ?  But  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  form  fuppofiiions ;  that  fuch  is  not  unfrequently  xbc  cafe, 
is  matter  of  undoubted  experience  and  fafl.  » 

Our  author  would  ftrem.  to'hold  the  floical  paradox,  **  Omnia  pcc- 
cata  eflfe  paria;*'  for  he  hints  that  repentance  is  equally  necefTary  to 
the  moft  innocent,  and  to  the  moft  abandoned  part  of  mar, kind.     He 

Suotes  Dr.  Carr's  pofition  as  tin  found,  that,  *'  however  indiilcenr  the 
aviour  of  the  world  may  be  to  the  accidental  failures  of  i infirmities 
or  paffion  ; — if  we  have  fallen  into  adultery,  theft,  murder,  &:c.  our 
repentance  muftclofely  follow."  (P.  171.)  Is  it,  then,  the  dodkinc 
cither  of  Scripture,  or  of  common  fenfe,  that  he  whom  drowfmcfs 
or  abfence  of  thought  has  furprized  in  his  devotTons,  is  equally  guilty 
in  the  fight  of  God,  and  ftandsas  much  in  need  of  repentance  as  the 
adulterer,  the  thief,  and  the  murderer  ?  But  we  are  not  quite  fure 
that  .the  extravagance  of  Mr,  O.'s  ideas  on  this  fubjeS  is  bounded 
even  here.  He  appears  to  think  that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to 
xepem  even  of  fins  which  we  were  never  within  the  poffibiiity  of 
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commtttin^.  What  conclufion  (hall  we  draw  from  fuch  language  at 
this  i  **  fyhatevir  may  be  the  Jiate  of  infants^  this  duty  (he,**  the 
Church,  **  confiders  all  who  would  be  real  Chriftians  bound  to  per- 
form when  they  come  of  age."  {P.  172.)  Can  any  thing  Icfs be  in- 
ferred from  it  than  that  Mr.  O.  entertains  feme  doubts,  at  leaft, 
whether  repentance  be  not  a  duty  incumbent  on  infants  ?  But  infants , 
were  they  capable  of  duty,  have  no  adual  fin  to  repent  of;  and  how- 
ever indifpenfable  to  happinefs  it  may  be  that  mankind  fliould  be  de- 
livered from  the  confequences  of  Adam's  -tranfgreffion,  xve  fhould 
certainly  conuder  the  man  as  itiad  who  exhorted  us  to  repent  of  it* 
But  we  forget  ourfelves.  The  exhortation  would  be  perfeSIy  con- 
fident in  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  maintain  that  the  fin  of  Adam  be* 
comes,  by  imputation,  the  proper  and  perfonal  fin  of  his  pofterity. 

Of  the  great  4epravity  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  confequent 
lieceffity  of  true  repentance,  we  tfuft  that  our  notions  are  not  defi- 
cient. But  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  thofe  of  Mr.  O.  on 
thefe  weighty  points,  fo  far  outfirip  our  own,  as  to  confound  our 
judgment,  and  even  to  overwhelm  our  imagination.  He  has  given 
us  lome  confefTions  of  the  celebrated  Bradford,  ^  martyr  in  the  per- 
fecuting  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  which  he  feems  to  recommend  as 
models  of  penitential  language,  and  which  we,  therefore,  ihall  laj 
before  our  readers.  ,  The  eminently  holy  John  Bradford,  referring 
to  his  expeded  martyrdom,  fays,  ^^  I  have  moft  juftly  deferved  not 
only  this  kind,  but  alfo  all  kinds  of  death,  and  that  eternally,  for 
hiine  hypocrtjjy  vain  glory ^  uncUanneJsy  f elf- love y  cavetoujnefsy  idUnefs^ 
unthankfulnejsy  and  ca^'nal  proffjfing  of  Gotfs  holy  gofpeL  I  AM,  AND 
•always  have  been,  a  vile  hypocrite  and  grievous  finner." 
(P.  146.)  Again,  "  I  pray  you,"  fays  Bradford  to  his  friend,  "  in 
^our  communication  with  Gcd,  have  me  of  all  finners,  a  mod  negli«> 
gent,  unthankful,  and  wretched,  in  remembrance :  that,  at  length,  I 
might  truly  convert  and  return.  This  paper,  pen  and  ink,  yeuy  the 
marble-fioney  weepethy  to  fee  my  flothful  fecurity,  and  unthankful 
hardinefs,  to  fo  merciful  and  long-fuffering  a  Lord.  I  confefs  it,  I 
confefs  it  though  not  tremblingly y  humblyy  or  penitently 'y  yet  I  confefs 
it.  Oh!  HYPOCRITICALLY  I  confefs  it.*'  (P.  176.)  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's confeflions  are  certainly  curious  ;  but  we  are  free  to  own  that 
we  cannot  admire  them,  or  thofe  who  afFc£l  to  imitate  them.  Sup* 
pofing  him  to  have  been  eminently  holy,  as  we  doubt  not  he  was^ 
and  that  he  fpoke  as  he  thought,  his  mind  was,  unqueftionably,  for 
the  time,  deranged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  fpeak  as  he 
thought,  he  was,  indeed,  what  he  here  defcribes  himfelf,  a  vile  and 
moft  confummate  hypocrite ;  and  honeft  Bifliop  Ridley  muft  have 
firangely  mifiaken  his  man,  when  he  faid  of  this  Bradford,  "  In  my 
confcience  1  judge  him  more  worthy  to  be  a  bifhop,  than  many  of 
tis  that  are  bifhops  already,  are  of  being  psirifli  priefts." 

Serioufly,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  difcovering  any  beneficial 
cffeds  whatever,  which  can  refult  from  the  ufc  of  fuch  intemperate 
and  exaggerated  language.     It  certainly  has  the  unfeemly  appearance 
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%f  wliat  is  denominated,  in  vulgar  conrerfation,  fifliing  for  a  coRipli<» 
nicnt;  of  endeavouring  to  catch  at  the  applaufe  of  others  bj  depiv- 
ciating  ourfelves :  a  condud  more  nearly  allied  to  pride  than  to  ge^ 
nuine  humility.  If,  therefore,  he  who  lamented  ^<  becaufe  he  coul4 
not  do  any  thing  with  a  fingle  intention/'  was  really,  a6  Mr.  O. 
affirm$,  (p.  166.}  ^'  an  unqueflionably  pious  man  ;"  we  lament  that 
he  ihould  have  left  upon  record  a  declaration  which  gives  the  world 
fo  fpecious  a  text  for  thinking  of  him  otherwife.  But,  at  all  events^ 
to  torture  fuch  wild  rhetorical  extravagancies,  as  thefe  confefCons  of 
Bradford,  into  proofs  of  the  defpera^e  depravity  of  mankind,  difplays 
as  much  ignorance  of  human  nature  as  of  real  Chriflianity.  What* 
ever  might  have  been  his  feelings  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  them, 
no  man  believes  that  thty  defcribe  his  real  ftate  and  chara<3er.  To 
build,  therefore,  any  general  conclufion  on  fuch  felf-debafmg  exprcf- 
ixons  as  thefe,  be  they  found  where  they  will,  were  perfect  lunacy. 
It'is  an  important  rule  of  interpretation,  with  which  Mr.  O.  feems 
unacquainted^  that  no  human  words  can  be  rightly  underdood  with- 
out entering  into  the  circumftances,  paflions,  and  views  of  the.per- 
fons  who  employ  them.  But  we  may  obferve  how  nature  and  truth 
will  foihetimes  triumph  over  the  moft  rooted  prejudices  of  theory  and 
fyftem.  At  the  very  moment  that  he  is  producing  their  language  as 
evidence  of  the  total  and  radical  corruption  of  poor  human  nature^ 
Mr.  O.  inadvertently  calls  Bradford  "  eminently  holy,"  and  his 
namelefs  friend^  alluded  to  above,  ''  an  unqueflionably  pious  man*" 

With  refpeft  to  fuch  unmeaning  declamatory  rant  as  thefe  con- 
feffions  of  Bradford,  which,  in  Mr.  O.'s  edimation,  are  proofs  of 
fingular  piety,  there  is  one  remark  which  ftrikes  us  as  important,  al«*' 
though  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  often  attehded  to.  When  acknotv- 
Icdgments  of  un worth inefs  and  felf-abafem^nt,  whether  in  confcffionr 
or  petition  to  God,  are  confined  to  loofe  and  general  expreflions,  they 
may  be  made  by  all  iChriftians,  even  the  beft,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  impropriety.  Thus  the  whole  Chriftian  world  may  fay, 
*'  We  have  offended  againft  thy  holy  laws,"  and  pray  in  the  words^ 
of  the  Litany,  **  Have  mercy  upon  us  miferable  Tinners."  When 
Biihop'  Hooper  thus  addreffes  his  maker,  **  Lord,  I  am  hell,  but  thou 
art  heaven  ;  I  am  a  fink  of  fin,  but  thou  art  ^  gracious  God,  and  a 
merciful  Redeemer,  (p.  146  )  though  his  language  is  coarfe,  yet  it  docs 
not  (hock  us.  Bilhop  Latim'-r's  aflertion,  that  *'  in  no  condition 
we  (hall  know  ourfelves  or  God,  except  we  do  utterly  confefs  our- 
felves to  be  mere  vrlenefs  ana  corrujhiio}i"  is  not  at  all  offcnfive.  Such 
indefinite  expreflions  of  our  fenle  of  demerit  fuggeft  no  abfurdity^ 
becaufe  we  are  fure  that  there  is  not  upon  earth  ajuft  man  thatdoeth 
good  and  finneth  not,  and  that  in  many  things  we  oflFend  all.  But 
the  cafe  becomes  different  when  \\6  fpecify  particular  inftances  of 
tranfgrefljon.  Were  a  man,  for  example,  of  (Iridt  honelty  in  his 
dealings  to  accufe  himfclf  of  extortion  and  fraud;  or  a  man  of  un- 
blemifted  chaftity  to  confefs  himfclf  guilty  of  adultery,  to  pretend  to 
repent  for  this  crime^  and  to  beg  of  Gcd  that  it  might  be  forgiven 
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him  ;  he  would  have  the  ;ippcarance  of  trifling  with  his  Maker,  or 
rather  of  infulting  him.  Wc  (.ould  hardly^  indeed,  perfuade  ourfclves 
that  fuch  a  man  was  in  his  right  ferifcs.  Hence  it  is  that  the  fore- 
cited  confeffions  of  Bradford,  inftead  of  infpiring  ferious  reiiedioQ 
and  humble  fentiment^s,  have  fomething  in  them  inconceivably  ab- 
furd,  and  incxprellibly  ludicrous.  We  were  not,  therefore,  a  littte 
ailonifbed  whcp  \vc  found  them  gravely  brought  forward  by  our  ati- 
thor  in  aid  of  his  theory  of  human  depravity,  and  of  his  opinions  on 
the  fubjeS  of  reptntance.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  fignificant  of 
nothing  but  of  a  ftate  of  mind,  in  the  higheft  degree  perturbed  and 
agitated,  in  him  who  uttered  them. 

(To  be  tontinuid,) 


jf  Summary  Account  of  Leibnitz* s  Memoir^  addreffed  to  Lewis  the  Four^ 
teertth^  recommending  to  that  Monarch  the  Conquejl  of  Egypt  ^  as  con-^ 
ducive  to  the  e/iabiijhing  a  fr/preme  Authority  over  the  Governments 
of  Europe.     8vo.     Pp.  90.     2s.     Hatchard.     1803. 

EVERY   perfon   converfant  with  the  hlftory  of  France  knew  of 
theexiftence  of  thi^  memoir,  in  the  archives  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy.    It  had  there,  however,  lain  dormant  from  the  mocient  at 
which  it  was  prefented  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  with  a  view  to  fa- 
cilitate the  accomplilhnient  of  his  memo'^ablcplan  for  the  e{!ablilhr 
mcnt  of  an  univerfal  monarchy,  undtr  the.  influence  and  controul  of 
France^  until  the  murder  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  aflumptioa 
©f  the  fupreme  power  by  the  regicides  and  rebels,  in   whofe  hands  it 
fiill  remains.     Thefc  modern   reformers,  true,  as  far  as  the  aggran- 
dizement of  their  country  ?.n^  the  gratification  of  ambition   were 
concern(^d,  to  the  principles  of  Louis   the  Fourteenth^  ranfacked  the 
archives  of  the  monarchy  for  p^  ins  and  inftruments  to  enable   them 
to  attain  //Wr  objeft,  the  eftabli  hment  of  an  univerfal  repubjjic, -or 
rather  a  military  delpotifm,   unJtr  the  dirc(Sion  and  management  of 
France.     In  thofe  archives  tliey  found  nj!  the  military  plans  which 
they    have  fincc,    with  too   much  fuccefs,  carried    into  cfi:e6l,  and 
among  others  that  for  the  conqr eft  of  Egypt,  as  exhibited  in  Leibr 
nitz's  memoir,  which  is  a  philofophical  digcft  of  injuftice  and  cp- 
preflion,  having   for  its  obje^^l,  the  fubjugation  of  one  independent 
country,  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  the  independence  of  all  others* 
Actuated  by  this  unworthy  defire,  the   philofopher  fpared  no  pains, 
and  left  no  argument  unemployed,  to  perfuade  the   monarch   to  em»- 
brace  the  plan.     Every  topic  and  every  motive  which  could  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  that  ambitious   prince,  are  urged  with  great  ability 
and  force;  and   the  advantages   of  the  conqueft  are  magnified,  v/hilc 
the  difficulties  attending  its  atchievement  are  under-rated.     The  me- 
moir, however,  failed  of   its  cfFe<Si,  not  from  any  felu£lance  on  the 
part  of  the  king  to  follow   the  philofophcr's  advice,  but  from  the  re- 
vert of  fortune  which  he  experienced  on  the  continent,  owing  tQtJjjp 
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Jteady  oppofition  of  the  powers  then-exifting,  who  bad  the  fagacity  to 
perceive  ihc  dangers  refulting  from  the  overweening  ambition  of 
rrg^nct^  and  the  fpirit  and  refolution  to  avert  them,  by  the  only 
mean^,  by  which  tHey  ever  could,  or  ever  Can,  be  averted. 

Il  is  a  fingular  h&^  that  Leibnitz  advifed  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to 
employ  the  armament  which  he  had  fitted  out  for  the  purpofe  of  at- 
tacking Holland,  againft  Egypt ;  and  that  Buonaparte,  in  his  }ate 
converfacion  with  Lord  Wtiitworth,  obferved,  that,  had  he  har- 
boured any  defigns  upon  Egypt,  he  might  have  employed  the  arma* 
ment  which  he  had  fitted  out  for  Louifiana  againft  that  country.— 
This  coincidence  is  curious,  inafmuc  basil  exhibits  the  nature  of 
French  perfidy ; — Leibniti  would  fcarccly  have  propofed  fuch  a  plan 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  he  not  known  the  difpoficion  of  that 
monarch ;  and  Buonaparte  acknowledges  the  policy  of  direfling  a 
force  employed  for  a  legal  purpofe  to  the  accomplifliment  of  an  un» 
lawful  objccl,— viz*  that  of -attacking  a  free  and  independent  ftate, 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  declared  amity.  We  ah^ays  m-^in- 
tained  that  this  Corfican  Ufurper  would  admit  of  no  reflraint  front 
the  principles  of  juflice,  the  laws  of  nations,  or  the  cbljgit'ons  of 
treaties;  and  that,  confequently,  the  cont  nuance  of  peace  would 
form  no  pbftacle  to  the  execution  of  a  plan,  o^  which  he  has  never, 
for  a  moment,  loft  fight,  the  recovery  of  Malta  and  of  Eiiypt. 

Ttte  editor  of  this  trail  feems  to  entertain  a  very  juft  notion  of  the 
views  and  defigns  of  BuonapartS,  as  our  readers  uill  perceive  front 
the  following  pertinent  reflections,  with  which  he  clofes  his  ^^  Pre^ 
fotory  Note." 

"  That  the  point  to  which  the  policy  of  France  tthCeafingty  tends  and 
fhortof  which  her  ambition  will  never  prefcribe  to  itfelf  bounds^  is  a  po^ 
iitive  controoi  over  all  other  flatcs  (or^  in  other  words^  that  sujirgmacy 
which  Leibnitz  fo  zealoufly  inculcates  in  the  following  trafl)  is  demon* 
ilralcd  by  her  condu6l  in  all  w^ars  and  negociations  for  p>eace.  And  il  may 
be  eafy  to  fliow,  that  the  principal  caufe  of  the  hoRility  almofl  perpe- 
tually fubnding  between  the  governments  of  France  and  of  this  country, 
coofi/is  in  the  effential  difference  of  the  political  fyllems  which  6ach  has 
fought  to  eflablifh  by  the  ifTue  of  arms  or  treaties;  France  uniformly  aim- 
ing at  ^ prepmderanct  over  other  powers,  and  at  that  fupremacy  to  which 
(lie  has  now  fo  nearly  attained  ;  whilfl  England  has  as  uniformly  ei^dea* 
voureJ  to  fecure  her  own  weight  in  an  equilibrium  of  power  wrth  other 
ilaleSy  in  order  to  prefcrve  that  political  balance,  of  which  (be  has  ever 
been  a  fteady  fupportcr,  but  which  France  has  ever  regarded  with  mocti- 
£cation  and  difguih 

'•  From  th^  adminiftration  of  Richelieu  to  that  of  Buonaparte,  France, 
under  all  her  changes,  has  fleered  by  the  tfame   flar;  what  the  forti^et 

Cinled  in  his  imagination,  and  contemplated  with  defire',  the  latter  has 
d  the  fortune  to  realife.  The  humiliation  of  the  Hoirfe  of  Attitrla  arttl 
the  fubjugation  of  Spain  were  leading  features  in  that  picture;  thefe,  un- 
happily,  have  b«en  «Jieded,  and  the  prOgrefs  to  Cmtnentid  Suprtmaty  has 
thereby  begn  nearly  completed.  Qne  flep  more  remains,  and  only  (me, 
namely,  the  annihilation  of  th^  conu&erciai  and  naval  powtr  of  Oreatt  Bri- 
MO^iiX.  VOL.  XTt  L  •       fahn. 
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tain,  and  tlien  the  work  of  Universal  Sufirematy  would  be  accomplilbed.  fn 
her  endeavour  to  attain  this  obje6l,  (he  majr  find  herfelf  obliged  to  pro* 
tradl  the  aflault;  but  Ihe  will  only  the  more  induflrioudy  employ  all  her 
arts  of  fubtUty  to  give  to  the  period  of  delay  and  preparation  a  complexion 
of  peace.  We  may»  therefore^  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  words  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  Divan  of  Cairo^  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Egypt,  in  1199,  as  they  manifeltly  compriie  the  fum  of  his  politics. 

'  Convinced,  as  I  have  before  frequently  lold  you,  that  until  J  shall  striie 

*  a  hUwi  that  shall  crush  all  nry  enemies  at  once,  I  (hall  not  be  able  quietly  and 
'  peaceably  to  enjoy   the  hossession  9^ Egypt,  that  fairefl  portion  of  the 

*  globe,  1  have  determined  to  place  m^felf  at  the  head  of  my  fquadron, 
'  and  during  n)y  ab fence  have  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  General 
'  Kleber/' 

This  lad  pafTagc  is  cxxrz&tA  from  a  letter,  which  has  appeared  in 
a  new  work,  entitled  **  Tableau  d'Egyptc,"  in  twoodavo  volumes, 
of  which  fome  account  will  be  given  in  our  next  appendix.  We 
have  confulted  the  book,  and  the  paflTage  is  faithfully  extra£led,  and 
tranflated.  Never  furtly  was  a  greater  perverfion  of  the  human  mind 
exhibited,  than  in  the  opening  of  this  memoir,  in  which  Leibnitz 
has  the  aflbrance  to  call  a  plan,  as  unwarrantable  as  iniquitous,  both 
in  its  motive  and  obje£l,  as  any  which  the  wicked  ambition  of  a  ty- 
rant ever  engendered,  mojl  holy  andjuft.  Such  wretched  and  diiho- 
peft*  perverfion  is  worthy  the  philofophers  of  the  new  fchooL  In  his 
reafoning,  however,  on  the  effedis  of  his  plan,  if  crowned  with  fuc* 
^efs,  his  confiAency  and  talents  are  more  confpicuous. 

"  Since  there  are  thefe  three  methods  of  aggrandifcment— war,  elec- 
tions, and  fucceilions ;  and   (ince   the  (lability  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
internal  happinefs  of  the  people,  are  beft  confulted  and  promoted  by  cul- 
tivating the  (everal  arts  and  relations  of  peace   with  our  neighbours  in 
Europe,  it  follows,  that  war  ought  to  be  exclufively  employed  againft  the 
)parbarous  nations.     And,  among  thefe,  it   is  inconteftible  that  by   onefor^ 
tunate  hlow  (for  ftriking  which  the  French  are  mod  peculiarly  formed  by 
nature)  whole  empires  may  be  at  once  both   fubverted  and  founded. — 
There   indeed  will   be  found  the  materials  for  fupreme  power,  and  glory 
incredible;  by  which  the  Mofl  ChrifHan  King  will  find  himfelf  exalted  to 
the  authority  of  General  or  Chief  of  Chriflendom,  and»  France  become  the 
IMilitary  School  of  Europe,  the   Academy  tor  the  confluence  of  the  moft 
.dif^inguifhed  talents^  and   the  Emporium   at  once  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.     And  if  honour,  and  indifputable  right  to  high   pre- 
rogative be  fought  for,  the  titles  and  rights  of  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  re- 
covered from  the  violation  of  the  Turks  by  the*  exertions  of  the  French 
(who,  formerly,  under  the  Baldwins,  held  that  empire  for  a  time  at  Con- 
ilantinople)  would  be  thus  acquired,  together  with  the  power  of  Univerfal 
Arbitration:  an  x>bje6^  far  more  valuable  in  the  eftimation  of  the  wife  than 
Univerfaf  Monarchy^  tfelf." 

Here  i$  the  objeS  of  modern  French  ambition  pretty  accurately 

'^elineftted.     fiuonapart^,  however,  has  improved  on  the  notable  plan 

of  IfCibnltz,  "and: /ubftituted  unWcrf^l 'fubjugatiort  for   univerfal  mo* 

narihy:-  tiiarllAitration  is  the  arbitration  of  die  kaf^fieJ,  and  he  wife- 
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1y  prefers  the  power  and  the  title  of  Maft^r  of  the  Eaft  and  Emperoi^ 
of  the  Gauls,  to  the  more  circumrcribed  honours  which  the  German 
philofopher  deftined  for  his  predecefTor.  That  the  ultimaU  views  o( 
Buonaparte,  in  the  invafion  of  Egypt  was  the  de(lru£tion  of  our  Eaft- 
ern  empire,  was  never  a  matter  of  doubt  with  us ;  and  as  he  eti- 
dently  took  his  plan  from  the  memoir  of  Leibnitz,  it  can  fcarcely 
be  fuppofed,  even  by  the  moft  incredulous,  that  he  refoivecl  to  ne«k 
gleft  the  moft  eflential  part  of  it. 

"  From  Egypt,  the  Dutch  will,  without  difficulty,  be  firipped  of  their 
Indian  trade,  ufion  which  all  their  power,  at  the  present  dof,  depends  \  and  they 
.will  thus  be  ihuch  more  immediately  and  certainly  injured,  than  by  the 
greatefl  fuccels  of  open  war.^  The  Chriflian  religion  will  again  flourifh  in 
AG  a  and  Africa ;  the  world  will  yield  to  laws;  and  all  mankind  will  be 
advanced  to  the  happinefs  of  mutual  correfpondence.  So  that,  uniefs  we 
except  the  imaginary  (lone  of  the  philoiophers,  I  know  not  whether  an 
objed  can  be  conceived  in  thought  of  greater  moment  than  the  conqueft 
of  Egypt.- 

In  maintaining  the  facility  with  which  his  plan  may  be  executed, 
Leibnitz  points  out  the  ifland  o^  Malta  as  a  moft  important  acquis 
iition  to  France  ;  and  if  any  one  could  harbour  a  doubt  as  to  the  fa£k 
of  Buonaparte,  or  ihe  directory,  whichever  was  the  author  of  the 
fchemc,  having  adopted  it  in  confequence  of  having  perufed  this  me-> 
aoir,  the  following  paftage  muft  immediately  remove  that  doubt  from 
his  mind. 

"  For  many  years  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  has  become  fi- 
miliar  to  the  French  vefTels,  and  no  danger  has  ever  been  CTcperi** 
enced  when  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Iti 
the  prefent  advanced  ftate  of  nautical  knowledge  we  are  ignorant  of  thofe 
wrecks  of  entire  fquadrons  which  were  known  to  the  ancients  in  this  fliort 
trav^rfe;  and  we  approach  without  any  rifk  the  (hores  of  Tripoli,  Al- 
giers, and  Tunis,  the  former  of  which  confine  upon  the  territory  of  Egypt. 
The  French  and  Venetian  (hips  are  continually  pafling  to  and  from  Caii* 
dia;  and  the  traverfe  to  Egypt,  which  is  dire^  from  Candia,  is  not  mere 
difficult.  The  falter  place  is  diflant  from  France  about  two-thirds  of  thei 
courfe  from  Marieilles  to  Kgypt.  From  whence  it  follows^  that  the  paF- 
iage  cannot  prefent  any  obltacle,  fince  no  oppofition  is  to  be  apprehend- 
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*  "  HoUandi  ex  Mgyptft  commerciis  Indicts  nulla  negofio  d^eUentur»  ^ihtis 
etnnis  eorum  Jtotentia  hodie  nititur ;  et  longe  certius  rectiusque  €ifflizentur  qitam  pos^ 
sit  maximo  successu  belli  apejti  *  H^te,.  mutato  nomine,  we  plainly  rfead  our 
own  deftiny  in  the  calculations  of  the  French  governments  If  it  is  neceP* 
iary  to  adduce  evidence  of  a  fad  fo  obvious,  we  can  give  it  in  the  wordd 
of  the  proclamation  of  Buonaparte  to  his  army  upon  the  22d  of  Jane,  1798, 
at  the  departure  of  the  French  forces  for  Egyprt:  '  Soldiers!  you  arc  go- 
ing to  undertake  a  conqueli,  the  effefls  of  which,  upon  commerce  and  civi- 
lization, will  be  incalculable.  You  will  give  the  English  a  moft  fentiblel 
blow,  which  willJ[>e  fulloyved  up  W\\h  their  destruction*  Intercepted  Letters ^ 
'vol.  l.p.  2S7,* 
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ed,  either  to  the  navigation,  or  to  the'  debarkation  of  thefro6ps>    Aif^- 
to  this  we  are  further  to  add>  that   the  IHsmd  ef  Malta  will  afford  a  faft* 
ihition  for  the  f!eet :  which  island  is hund  to  Ftimce  hy  so  many  ties,  the  greatest 
fia*'t  of  the  Khights,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  being  French. 

"  "  The  influence  which  the  preponderance  of  the  French  Knights,  here 
pointed  out  by  Leibnitz,  'was  capable  of  giving  to  France  in  the  affairs  of 
^he  government;  of  Malta,  was  apolitical  evil  (hat  could  not  fail,  fooneror 
later,  to  produce  confequences  of  the  moft  alarming  nature  to  other  pow- 
ers. We  have  lived  to  make  full  experiment  of  thofe  confequences ;  and 
vre  have  like  wife  obtained  the  moA  pofitive  and  pra€lical  evidence  of  the' 
importance  attached  by  Buonaparte  to  the  acquifition  of  Malta.  In  bis 
Ibtter  to  the  Directory,  written  imipediately  alter  the  capture  of  Valett»» 
he  thus  declares  himielf :  *  I  have  not  neglecled  any  thing  that  could  infure 
to  us  this  iHand.  Nothing  can  equal  the  importance  of  this  place^  We 
at  length  pod'efs,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  flrongeft  pod  in 
Europe ;  and  it  will  coft  dear  to  thofe  who  (hall  diflodge  us.*  (Pieces  Offi* 
cielles  de  V  Armk  ^ Egypte^  or,  Piices  Diverses,  (ffc.  Acre. partie,  h,  10,  12.) 
It  is  a  memorable  circumflancc,  and  one  intimately  connected  with  the' 
fa6ts  we  are  noticing,  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  himfelG  previous 
to  confirming  the  aa  by  which,  in  the  year  1530,  he  ceded  Malta  and  its 
dependencies  to  the  Order  of  St.  Jobnof  Jerufalem,  entertained  apprehen- 
ilons  of  France  obtaining  the  command  of  that  ifland,  by  means  of  the 
Order.  '  He  was  afaid/  fays  Vertot,  '  left  the  GpUnd  Mafter,  who  was 
a  Frenchman,  (hould  open  the  ports  of  Malta  to  the  fleets  of  his  own  couo- 
•  try  and  of  her  allies.'  (Hist,  de  V  Ordre  de  Malthe,  i*  ix.)  >  In  the  year  1 79d, 
the  Commander  Bofredon  Ranzijat,  a  Knight  of  one  of  the  French  tongues, 
.  and  who  headed  the  deputation  tlmt  conflgned  Malta  into  the  hands  of 
^.Buon^partc,  publicly  declared,  that  his  profefllon  only  bound  him  to  take 
up  arms  againft  the  T urks^  and  not  against  the  French.  '  A  la  t^.te  de  la  de-- 
potation  etoit  le  Commandeur  Bofredon  Ranzijat,  chevafier  de  la  ci-.devant 
Langue  d'Auvergne,  qui  avoit  declare,  que  fon  devoir  etoit  de  prendre 
les  A  r roes  contre  les  Turcs,  et  non  centre  les  Fran^ais*  (Courier  de  V  Egypte, 
No.  9,  /.  1.)-*— Thefe  conftderations  are  fufhcient  to  evince,  not  only  the 
prudence,  but  the  indifpen fable  necellity,  in  an  arrangement  that  was  to 
reftore  Malta  to  the  Order  of  St.  John,  of  ftipulating  for  the  fecurity  com- 
prehended in  the  fecond  paragraph  of  the  Xth  article  of  the  Treaty  of" 
Amiens }  namdy,  the  formal  abolition  of  the  French  tongues,  and  the 
exclufion  of  F'rench  fubjeds  from  that  Ordtfr." 

.  Thefe  conliderations  certainly  evince  fomething  more ;  viz.  the  in« 
4ifpenfible  neceffity  of  keeping  Malta  \h  our  own  hands,  for  ever^ 
tinieft?.  indeed,  by  giving  ft  to  Rufiia,  we  could  prevail  upon  her  to 
form  luch  a  confederacy  againft  France,  as  would  confine  her  withia 
her  ancient  liihits,  vf^hich  is  not  probable.  The  moment  we  give  up 
Malta,  we  muft  bid  adieu  to  the  Levant  trade,  refign  Egypt  ro^  the 
French,  and  prepare  for  an  invafion  of  BritiOi  India,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant periodi  The  following  hint  from  Leibnitz  was,  as  it  is  weif 
known,  improved  by  the  invaders  of  Egypt. 

''  In   tlic  caflle  of  Cairo,'*   fays  this  Wrifer,  "  five  hundred  thoufand.. 
pounds  of  gunpowder^  as  I  have  been  informed,  are  amiuall/  made  fcoM  ' 
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(Ke  fattpetre  produced  in  £gyp4,*  the  greater  part  of  which  powder  is 
f«it  (0  ContUtUinopie." 

Leibnitz  proceeds  to  (hew  that  Cairo,  which  he  feems  to  ppnfidcr 
as  capable  of  making  a  more  formidable  refinance  than  any  otbfir 
place  in  £gypt>  will  form  no  infurmountable  obftacle  to  tne  fuccefs 
of  the  grand  fcheme.  And,  in  order  to  ftlmulate  the  king  to  tS^St 
its  reJudiion^  he  reminds  him — ^^  the  contefl  will  not  then  be  for 
Dunkirk,  or  Gravelines,  or  Maeftricht,  but, /^r  /ib^  SoVERfiiGMTY 
OF  TH£  SftAS, /^r  ri^^  Eastern  Empire,  y^r  the  overthrow  op 
THE  P<)RTS,  and  for  Universal  Arbitration;  which  events 
we  have  ihewn  to  be  infeparable  from  the  occupation  of  Egypt.^'— 
The  ftimulus,  it  jnuft  be  admitted,  was^  well  calculated  to  produce 
iisdefired  efFedl  on  the  Ynind  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  road 
to  be  purfued,  after  the  redu£tion  of  Cairo,  is  pext  poipied  out.^ 
And  on  that  fubjeft  the  Engliih  editor  makes  thefe  pertinent'ob- 
(ervatioas« 

**  The  real  obje6l  of  the  invftfion  of  Syria  by  Buonaparte  and  of  the 
courfe  of  the  French  army  to  Acra  and  the  coalf  of  Palelline,  is  here  ex- 
pofed  by  the  Memoir  ;  which  (hews  us»  that  thofe  meafu.es  vver^  adt)p(ed 
in  proiecnition  of  that  part  of  Leibnitz's  plan,  which  pointed  opt  the  im* 
jKurtanee  of  I'eizing  upon  the  pafs  of  Alexandretta^  in  order  to  encreafe  i(ie 
Security  of  the  Egyptian  conqueil.  Little  did  it  enter  into  the  profpedts  of 
the  French  general^  that  the  port  of  Acra  would  preient  ?ny  material  ob- 
firudioQ  to  bis  pfogrefs,  far  lefs  that  it  would  be  render^'d  the  tropical 
point  of  his  career.  Leibnitz  had  aihrmed,  that  nothing  could  prevent  ihe 
prpgrefs  of  the  army  to  Alexandre!  ta  after  the  fall  of  Cairo;  and,  indeed, 
hisopjnion  is  to  be  jufliQed  ;  becaufe  (he  retiilance  made  at  Acra  under 
tbeaufpicesof  Sir  Sydney  Smith  u^asof  a  nature  fo  extraordinary  as  to  lie 
out  of  ail  jTules  of  probable  calculation.  We  thus  difcover  that  the  fplen- 
did'Combii)ation  of  naval  and  military  operations,  conceived  and  executed 
by  that  diftinguifhed  officer,  was  crowned  with  the  mofl  extenfive  fucceis; 
not  only  that  of  reputling  Buonaparte,  and  compelling  him  to  retiie  into 


*  "  The  faltpetre  in  which  Egypt  fo  profufely  abounds  was,  as  might 
be  foppofedf  an  object  of  ferious  attention  to  Buonaparte.  A  commiffion, 
appointed  to  inveftigate  the  foarces  of  this  important  natural  produdiion, 
produced  fome  roemoirsj  or  reports,  by  his  Excellency  General  Andrcolly, 
tbe  Ambaffador  froip  the  French  Republic  to  thi«  Couit.  The  clofnig  pa- 
ragraph of  an  extract  frond  one  of  the  e,  publiihed  in  ihe Memoires  sur  FKgy/ite, 
is  not  without  ipterofi  ^o  us.  f  L'  f^gypte  a  les  deux  roatieres  eHenttelles^ 
'  le  charbon  et  |e  falp^tr^,  tout  formes ;  le  louFre  lui  viendra,  dans  des  tem])s 
opportune^  de  Sicile  /larMal/e;  On  augmentera  les  ^tabliiremens,'et  Ton 
fiinplifieca  lamaind'cBUvre.  L' Egypte  pourra  fburnir  de  la  Poudre  h  nos 
iHct  Fr^pcaifip;  de  la  Mediterranee,  aux  dep6ts  de  nus  armccs  iritalie  et 
'd'  Cfpagne,  et  m^me  verfer  ^  Marfeilles  et  dans  les  port$  des  <:i«devant 
Languedoc  et  Roulfilloh  une  tres  gcande  quantite  de  falp^tre,  qui  ie  re* 

fandera  dans  les  d^artements  meridionaux  de  la  France^  el  reflttora  dans 
intcrieur/    Top),  i,  p.  3i^/' 
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Egypt,  which  we  were  already  apprized  of;  but  likewife  that  which  we 
here  learn,  of  fruftrating  ihe  objcd  of  fecuring  the  command  of  Syria  by 
means  o\  a  French  forge  /iationed  in  the  pals  6f  Cilicia, 

*'  And  it  is  a  memorable  coincidence,  (and  one  which  ought  to  infpire 
us  with  fentimentsof  the  moit  devout  gratitude),  that  this  ibrtunale  event 
tbok  place  at  the  moment  when  the  exertions  of  our  forces  in  India  had 
jull  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  conqueft  of  Myfore,  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  power  on  whole  co  operation  France  bad  depended  for  our  eventual 
expuliion  from  India.  The  lack  of  Seringapatam  and  death  of  Tippoo 
Saib  took  place  upon  the  4th  day  of  May,  1799;  and  upon  the  20th  day 
of  the  fame  month  of  May,  Buonaparte  railed  the  liege  of  Acra,  and  iell 
back  into  Kgypt.*- 

Not  only  are  wc  indebted  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  (whofe  important 
fer vices  have  been  moft  inadequately  rewarded)  tor  thus  preventing 
the  projeded  invafion  of  our  Indian  empire,  but  for  refcuing  the 
Turkilh  empire  from  immediate  dcftrudlion,  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
from  the  dreadful  efFeds  which  fucb  a  revolution  muft  inevitably 
have  produced  I 

*'  If  Egypt  were  once  to  fall,  the  government  of  the  Porte,  convtilfed  to 
its  foundations,  would  call  home  every  means  of  defence  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ihe  metropoHs  of  the  empire.  In  that  event,  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  the  revolt  of  the  Pachas;  who  would  then  look  with  confidence 
to  an  external  fupport,  would  feel  that  they  had  a  firm  place  upon  which 
they  co^ld  fix  iheir  foot,  and  would  joyfully  avail  themfelves  of  the  bene- 
fit of  our  arts,  of  our  councils,  and  of  our  refources.  Wherefore,  I  bald- 
ly affirm,  that,  if  we  will  Turkey  may  he  involved  in  a  conflagratim  of  y<^' 
ft.hhiO'a—^faudacit&dico^Jlagrabitlurciaseditionibus  si  volemus.)  And  if, 
m  the  moment  that  we  (hould  invade  Egypt,  the  Porte  were  implicated  in 
the  Polifh  or  Hungarian  war,  the  ruin  and  universal  palsy  of  the  whole  body  ^ 
the  em/lire,  must  inevitably  ensue'r^(jam  ruina  ipsa,  et  iotius  cor  hoi  is  Jiafalysis  uni^ 
^f  satis,  indubitata  est  !/* 

JVithout  cither  of  thefe  laft  auxiliary  events,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Turkilh  empire  was  certain,  if  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  not  rcpulfcd 
the  Murderer  of  Jaffa,  from  the  walls  of  Acra. 

The  account  of  the  Memoir  is  followed  by  a  few  pages  of  argu- 
ment, intended  19  juRify  the  condu6l  of  the  oritifli  government,  ia 
fefpe£k  of  Malta*  If  they  had  given  up  that  fortrefs,  they  would 
have  ftood  in  much  greater  need  of  j unification  !  The  editor  is  en* 
j^itled  to  public  thanks,  for  his  very  ufeful  and  very  feafonable  com- 
inunication  of  a  docun:)7nt^  at  all  times  important,  tmt^  at  this  pe- 
riod, peculiarly  fo. 


^n  EJfay  on  IrUh  Bulls.     By  Richard  Lovcll  Edgeworth  and  MarU 

Edgeworth.     8vo.     5s.     Johnfon,     1803. 

AS  the  authors  of  this  little  volume  arc  perpetually,  in  the  cpurfc 
of  it,  infifting  on  their  being  Englifti,.and  a^  the  book  may 
^  fairly  confi4cfcd  a>  one  great  bull,  the  conveffc  of  ^ir  Richard 
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Steele's  celebrated  bull  may  be  applied  to  them,  and  as,  acaording 
to  his  apothegm,  an  Englifhman  would  blunder  if  he  were  born  in 
Ireland,  fo  they  £bew  that  an  Iri(hman  will  retain  his  blundering 
faculty  though  he  is  born  in  England. 

The  principal  tenor  of  the  book  is  to  (hew  that  bulls,  though  fup- 
pofed  peculiar  to  Ireland,  are  to  be  found  among  the  fayings  and 
■writings of  other  nations,  though  not  diftinguiflicd  by  that  name;  a 
propofition  as  little  requiring  proof  as  that  other  perfons  are  affeded 
with  fwellings  in  the  throat  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps, 
though  it  is  among  them  called  by  the  name  of  goitre  \  neither  of 
the  circumdances  are  contended  for  as  being  peculiar ;  but  it  will 
not  very  eafily  be  proved  that  they  are  not  both  endemial. 

The  inftance  produced  of  a  bull  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  reminds  one  of 
the  obfervation  of  Sir  Callagan  O'Brallaghan  to  Sir  Archy  Mac 
Sarcafm,  in  Love  a- la-mode,  Mthat  he  has  the  brogue  fo  ftrong 
himfelf  that  he  ^otz  not  know  good  Engliih  when  he  hears  others 
fpcak  it."    This  couplet  is  alluded  to. 

"  Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  fcorpful  eye. 
Nor  fell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy." 

Where  it  is  aflced  triumphantly  how  any  perfon  could  fell  for  gold 
what  could  never  be  bought  for  gold.  Now  itmuft  be  fome  degree 
of  hullifm  not  to  know  that  to  buy  and  to  7^//  are  not  exaflly  correla- 
tive terms  ;  that  to  Jell  means  to  part  with  for  purchafe,  and  tn  buy  to 
acquire  by  purchafe  ;  and  that  there  are  certain  frifluig  aTiiclcs,  fuCh 
as  healthy  virtue^  and  reputation^  which  may  be  fold  for  money,  but 
which  cannot  be  bought  by  money. 

A  general  error  feems  to  pervade  this  and  other  books  of  the  fame 
kind,  viz.  that  the  Engliih  are  inelineH  to  defpife  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  Kingdoms.  But  though  we  are  a  little  too  ready 
to  laugh  at  the  bulls  of  the  Irifh,  and  the  ^onfufion  o^ Jball  and  willy 
common  to  them  and  the  Scots,  a  Scotfman  or  an  li-ifhman  is  always 
drawn  in  the  drama  or  the  novel  as  a  pattern  of  courage,  benevolence, 
and  integrity.  And  if  the  authors  fhould  chufc  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sar- 
cafm and  Sir  Pertinax  Mac,  Sycophant  as  exceptions,  let  theni  re- 
member at  the  fame  t^rae,  that  thofe  charad^ers  arc  both  drawn  by 
an  Irilhman. 


*  1       I     i— —         .  Ml    1 1    1     M    ■— J^— M— ^p— — ^     I  I        M  aitamim*^^^' 


jtfumal  Biography f  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Lives y  Manners^  and  Economy 
of  the  Animal  Creation^  arranged  according  to  the  Sxjlem  of  Linnaus, 
By  the  Rev.  W  Bingley,  A.  B.  Fellow  of  the  Linnasan  Society, 
andlateof  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  3  vol.  bvo.  Pp.  167P, 
R.  Phillips.     i\,  7s.     1^03. 

IN  hrt  preface  Mr.   Bingley  modeftly  declares,  that  he  lays  no 
claim  to  attention,  iathis  work,  **  except  on  the  fcorepf  utility." 
A  better  claim,  hoWdver .  than  this,  mod  of  our  readers  will  proba- 
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bly  conclude  cannot  eafily  be  preferred;  and  to  this  claim  his  work 
is  certainty  entitled,  as  it  contains,  in  a  conoparatively  fmall  compafs^ 
^  compendium  of  natural  hiftory,  prepared  with  tafte  and  judgment, 
and  arranged  'with  regularity  and  perfpicuity.  His  care  and  caution 
too,  in  excluding' thc^fe  ind  licate  paflages^  which  unavoid^ly  occur 
in  the  larger  hiltories  of  this  defcription,  are  highly  meritorious. 

**  To  the  feqiale  reader  I  myft  remark,  that  every  indelicate  fub- 
je£l  is  r«  nipuiouflv  cxolud.d.  The  dangerous  tendency  of  the  writings 
of  the  Comte  de  BufFon,  and  a  few  others,  is  too  generally  known  to 
renHpf  any  farther  apology  for  ihi.'i  liberty  neceflary." 

No  apology  furely  can  be  n.epeffary  for  the  exclufion  of  paflages 
which  h^ve  a  dangerous  tendency.  The  author's  remarks  on  the  ftudy 
of  nature,  its  objc£t  and  ufe,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  under- 
ftanding.  Modern  philofophers  arc  too  apt  to  make  their  refeanhes 
of  s^ll  kinds  the  inftruments  for  gratifying  their  pride  and  for  exalt- 
ing themfelves  in  their  own  opinion  ;  not  fo,  Mr,.  Bingley,  who 
juilly  conceives  that  the  utmoft  poflible  ftretch  of  hum  n  genius^  and 
of  human  talent^,  is  only  fuflicient  to  convince  the  rational  and  pious 
man  of  his  own  littlenefs  ^  but  we  (hall  fuiFer  our  author  to  fpeak  for 
himrif  on  this  important  fubjedf. 

*'  It  is  ope  material  ufe  of  the  ftudy  of  Nature,  to  illuflrate  this  greateft 
of  all  truths : — <  That  there  n^uft  be  a  God  ,  that  he  mull  be  almight),  om- 
niicient,  and  infinite  in  goodneis;  and  that,  although  \\^  dwells  in  a  light, 
inacceffible  to  any  mortal  e^e,  yet  our  faculties  lee  and  diflinguilh  l)im  clearly 
in  his  works.** 

*'  In  thefe  we  are  compelled  to  obferve  a  degree  of  greatnefs  far  beyond 
Our  capacities  to  underltand  :-— vye  lee  an  exact  adaption  of  parts  composing 
one  flupendpup  whole :  an  linilorm  perfection  and  goodneis  that  are  not 
only  entitled  to  our  admiration,  but  that  command  from  us  the  tribute  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  love,  to  the  Parent  of  the  Unive.fe.  Every  flep 
we  tread  in  out  obiervatipns  on  Nature,  affords  us  indubitable  proofs  of  bis 
fuperi  n  tendance :  from  thefe  we  learn  the  vanity  of  all  pu.  boaifed  wifdom, 
and  are  taught  that  ufeful  lellbn,  hpipiiity  :  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge our  dependanre  on  the  piotecting  afni  of  God,  and  that,  deprived  of 
tliift  fupport,  we  mufi,  that  moment^  dillblve  into  nothing. 

"  Evpry  object  in  the  Creation, is  ftamped  with  the  characters  of  the 
infinite  perfection  and  overflowing  benevolence  of  its  Author.  If  we  exa- 
inine  with  the  mod  accurate  diicriminalion  the  conflruction  of  bodies,  and 
remark  even  their  molt  minSte  parts,  we  fee  clearly  a  necefTar)-  dependance 
that  each  has  upon  the  other :  and  if  we  attend  to  the  vaft  concurrence  of 
paufes  thai  ioin  in  producjng  tbe  feyeral  operations  of  Nature,  we  fliall  be 
induced  to  believe  further^  that  the  whole  wot  Id  is  one  connected  train  of 
jbaufes  and  efrects,  in  which  all  the  parts  either  nearly  or  reipolely,  have  a 
xiecefTary  dependance  on  each  other.  We  fliali  find  nothing  in/ulated,  no- 
thing dependant  only  on  itielf.  Each  part  lends  a  certain  fupport  to  tbe 
pthers,  and  takes  in  feturn  its  Ihare  of  ^id  from  them. 


ff  •  Poptoppidan,  Pref.p.  Ij" 
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•'  Previoufly  to  entering  farllier  into  the  fubject,  we  will  examine  for  a. 
moment  that  part  of  ever)  animal  body  called  the  Eye,  \^hich,  though  one 
of  the  moll  confpicuous,  is  not  flill  the  rooil  lurpriling  part  (f  the  body* 
Here  we  have  exhibited  to  us  nicety  of  formation^  connections  and  ufes, 
that  aftonifb  us.  We  fee  it  placed  in  a  bony  orbit,  lined  with  fat,  as  an 
eafj^focket  in  which  it  relis,  and  in  wh  ch  all  its  motions  readily  take  p!ace. 
We  find  il  furniHied, amorg  many  others,  with  tho  e  wonderful  contrivances 
the  iris^  pupil,  and  different  humours;  and  that  incomprehenfible  mechanKni 
the  optic  nerve,  which  affords  to  the  brain,  in  a  manner  greatly  beyond  our 
coiK-eptions,  the  images  of  externa!  objects. — How  admirable  is  the  con- 
ilruction  of  the  Ske  eton :  every  particular  bone  adapted  peculiarly  to  the 
mode  of  Lfe  and  habits  of  the  animal  ponVfling  it.  I'he  muIculaV  fydem 
is  (till  qiore  entitled  to  our  wonder;  and  if  we  enter  into  examination  of 
the  vilcera,  the  Ikin,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  can  lix  no  boundt 
to  our  afionilliment. 

"  But  all  the  common  operations  of  Nature,  greit  as  they  are,  beconie 
in  generdl  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  in  a  great  meaiure  they  cea  e  to  attract 
our  notice.  Thus  aifo  alt  the  u'ual  powders  of  animal  lile,  which,  were  they 
but  adverted  to,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  mind  with  the  jpofl  awcful  iia- 
preffions,  are  fuffered  to  operate  unheeded,  as  if  unlcen. — We  all  know« 
for  example,  that,  whenever  inclination  prompts  to  it,  we  caiv,  by  a  verjr 
flight  exertion  of  our  vital  facuities,  raiie  our  hand  to  our  head.  Nothing 
feems  more  (imple,  or  more  caly  than  this  action  ;  yet  when  we  att^pt  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  that  incorporeal  exiltence  that  we  call 
mind,  can  operate  upon  matter,  and  thus  put  it  in  motion,  we  are  perfectly 
loft  in  the  tncomprehenfible  immenlity  that  furrounds  us.  When  we  try  lo 
invefligate  the  properties  of  matter,  we  perceive  that  by  patience  and  at- 
tention we  can  make  a  progrefs  in  attainments  to  which,  according  to  our 
limited  ideas,  bounds  can  fcarccly  be  alTigned.  The  motions  of  the  planets 
can  be  afcertained,  their  diftances  meaiured,  and  their  periods  ailigned. 
The  Mathematician  can  demonllrate  with  the  moll  decifive  certainty,  4hal 
no  Fly  can  alight,  upon  this  globe  which  we  i)  habit,  without  comrapni- 
cating  motion  to  it;  and  he  can  a  certain,  if  he  chafes  to  do  it,  with  the 
910ft  accurate  precidon,  what  muti  be  the  exact  amount  of  the  motion  thus 
produced.  In  thi-i  train  of  invefiigation  the  mind  of  a  Newton  can  di'play 
its  fuperior  poviers,  and  foar  to  a  height  that  exaUs  it  far  above  the  reach  of 
other's ;  and  yet,  in  trying  to  explain  the  caufe  of  animal  motion,  the  mcaneft  • 
reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  ground  is,  humiliating  as  the  thought  may  be, 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  a  Newton :  they  can  alike  exert  the 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Almightv  Creator,  without  being  able  to 
form  the  fmalleft  idea  of  the  way  in  which  tliey  are  enabled  to  produce  thefe 
effects.  Man^  however,  can  contcmp!jite  theie  effects  if  he  will :  and  man* 
perhaps  alone,  of  all  the  aujmals  that  exifl  on  this  globe,  is  permitted,  by 
coniemplating  the  wonders  that  thefe  unfi>ld,  to  form,  if  he  plcafes,  fome 
idea  of  his  own  nothingnels,  with  a  view  to  moderate  his  pride,  and  thus 
to  exalt  himfelf  above  the  unconfcious  agents  that  furround  him." 

This  indeed  is  the  true  ufe  of  fuch  ftudies,  to  look  "  through  Na- 
ture up  to  Nature's  God/'  and  thi»  it  is  that  diftinguifhes  the  ChriJUan^ 
from  the  Infidel^  philcfophcr. 

*'  It  does  not  become  us  to  pry  too  boldly  into  the  def!gns  of  God  :  th* 
jday  Ihall  not  impioufly  jjemaud  th^  intentions  of  the  Potter.    Wc,  whtile 
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lives  ire  but  thofe  of  a  day,  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  councils  of  that  Pro- 
vidence, whofe  economy  regards,  not  the  objects  merely  oF  our  fenfes,  but 
the  whole  fyftem  of  Nature.  We  cannot  Icrutinize  the  performances  of 
God,  nor  can  we  poflibly,  with  all  our  boalled  wifdom  and  cunning,  difce- 
ver  the  grand  connections  between  incidents  that  lie  widely  fcparate  in 
lime,  and  which  ^are  only  known  to  power  infinitely  iurpafling  ours.  The 
Creator  did  not  plan  the  order  of  Nature  according  to  our  confined  prin- 
ciples of  economy.  The  ilupenduus  performance  of  the  Deity  is  one 
throughout  the  Univerfe ;  and  it  Providence  docs  not  always  calculate  ex- 
actly according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  it  would  but  become  our  inferior 
flations  and  judgment,  indead  of  induflrioufly  feeking  out  imperfections,  to 
discover  that  theie  lie  alone  in  our  own  erroneous  powers  of  difcrimina- 
lioh.  It  would  be  well,  if,  inftead  of  looking  to  felf-intereft  only,  in' the 
works  of  the  Creation,  we  could,  according  to  a  late  writer,  confuler  thefe 
thing*  in  the  fame  light  as  when  different  icamen  are  waiting  at  one  port 
for  lair  winds,  each  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  hound;  where  we  plainly 
fee  it  impodible  that  all  (hould  be  fatisfied. 

**  In  Lapland,  and  fome  others  of  the  Northern  regions.  Providence  has 
kindly  contrived  that  what  would  feem  an  evil,  and  is  in  fome  refpqcts  an 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  (liould  become  a  means  of  their  preferva- 
lion.  They  are  pefiered  with  multitudes  of  Gnats  which  teaze  them  fo 
much  by  their  flings,  that  to  defend  themfelves  they  have  recourle  to  fmear- 
ing  their  faces,  and  keeping  conftantly  a  thick  fmoke  in  their  cottages. 
Thefe  infects  depolit  their  eggs  in  the  water,  and  thus  bring  into  the  coun- 
try immenJ'e  numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  which  feed  on  them;  and  which 
c;onftilute  the  principal  fupport  of  the  inhabitants;  and  thus  are  thefe  peo- 
ple unhappy  in  the  very  circumftance  that  procures  them  life.  If  it  be 
alked  why  it  is  neccilary  they  iliould  be  unhappy  in  order  to  live ;  we 
anfwer,  that,  having  developed  one  ftep,  we  find  ourfelves  involved  ai 
deeply  in  obfcurity,  as  thole  ^whofe  flioit-fightednefs  has  not  penetrated 
thus  far;  but  we  are  taught  by  this  not  to  reft  too  fee u rely  on  our  own 
judgments  (which  are  frccjuently  built  without  a  proper  bafis),  when  we  are 
about  to  ceiilure  the  perlbrmances  of  fuperior  intelligence;  and  to  fuppofe 
that  as  one  ftep  more  than  we  fufpected  has  been  explained,  lb  might  the 
reft  be  rendered  equally  clear,  had  we  but  the  capacity  to  comprehend 
them. 

"  Jn  our  own  country  birds  are,  almoft  invariably,  confidcred  as  Injurious 
to  the  induftry  of  the  farmer;  they  are  faid  to  devour  his  crops,  and  to  de- 
jftroy  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Little  do,es  the  farmer 
fufpect,  that,  were  he  deprived  of  thefe  fo  much  deleft^d  creatures,  but  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  the  prefent  produce  of  the  Earth  could  be  brought  to 
perfection.'  Their  manure  alone  is  of  very  confiderable  value;  but ^11  the 
Jlender-Lilled  birds,  the  Lark,  Black-bird,  Thrufti,  Red-breall,  Goldfinch, 
Hedge-fparrow,  and  many  others,  live  almoft  entirely  on  infects ;  and  are 
therefore  pccuh'arly  beneficial  to  him.  Even  thofc  that  devour  the  grain 
deftroy  infinitely  more  of  the  noxious  infects,  than  will  compenfate  for  any 
damage  they  commit :  it  has  been  calculated,  with  fome  accuracy,  that  a 
fingle  pair  of  the  common  Sparrows,  while  their  young  is  in  the  neft,  de- 
ftroy on  an  average  above  t/itee  thousand  Caterpiliiirs  every  week.  Does  the 
farmer  con fider  this,  land  yet  ift'ufe  an  unlimited  edict  for  their  deftruction  ? 
Mankind  in  general  want  a  proper  digree  of  confidence  in  that  Being,  who 
cannot  form  any  thing  in  vain :  trufting  only  in  their  own  judgment,  whrdi, 

every 
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cv«ry  monierit  of  their  lives  they. find  in  eiror,  Ihey  impioufly  cenfure,  only 
becaufe  they  cannot  underltaiKi. 

**  From  all  the  preceding  oblervations,  it  appears  that  Natural  Hiftory 
afiords  us  a  much  more  ex  ten  five  moral  than  has  generally  been  lupjorcd.. 
And  the  blind  curiolity,  which  formerly  was  the  principal  molive  in  making 
collections  and  Itudying  the  Iciencc,  is  now  giving  way  to  more  nob  e  and 
more  eiHmable  ideas;  and  there  are  y^,  '  in  the  inltructive  book  ol  Ka* 
tuie,  m&ny  leaves,  which  hitherto  no  mortal  has  peruled,'** 

The  anecdotes  of  the  monkey  are,  many  of  them  at  lead,  particu- 
larly curious  ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  follow  the  author  through  fuch 
a  i^brk  as  this  ;  and  we  fhall,  therefore,  confine  ourfelVcs  to  one  or  two 
extrads,  which  will  fufl^ce  to  ftew  the  nature  of  the  ftyle  and  manner 
in  which  he  treats  his  fubjcft.  Thefe  cxtraSs  (hall  be  taken  ffom 
that  part  of  the  work  which  exhibits  the  peculiarities  of  an  animal 
beft  known  to  Englifhmen,  and  which  we  particularly  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  DjiNt* 

"  To  no  animal/'  fays  Mr.  B.  moft  truly,  "  is  mankind  {q  much  indebt- 
ed for  fervices  and  affection  as  to  the  Dog  :  among  ajl  the  various  orders  of 
animal  beings,  no  one  has  hitherto  been  found  To  entirely  adapted  to  our 
life,  and  even  to  our  protection,  as  this.  His  diligence,  hisi  ardour,  and  his 
obedience,  have  been  truly  ob.'erved  to  be  inexhauftible ;  and  his  difpofi- 
tion  is  fo  friendly,  that,  unlike  every  other  animal,  he  fecms  to  remember 
only  the  benefits  he  receives;  he  loon  forgets  our  blows,  and  inltead  of  dift 
covering  refentment  while  we  chaftife  him,  he  ex  poles  him  fe  If  to  torture, 
and  even  ficks  the  hand  from  whence  it  proceeds."  ,  ' 

Our  author  then  relates  many  extraordinary  infiances  of  fagacit^ 
difplayed  by  the  different  varieties  of  the  canine  fpecies. 

"  Mr., Ray,  in  his  Synopfis  of  Quadrupeds,  informs  us  of  a  blind  beggar 
who  was  led  through  the  ftreets  of  Ronie  by  a  middle-fized  Dog.  Tins 
Dog,  betides  leading  his  mailer  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  protect  him  from  all 
danger,  learned  to  diliinguifli  not  only  the  fireets,  but  the  houfes  where  he 
was  accuftomed  to/eceive  alms  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Whenever  the 
animal  came  to  any  one  of  thele  iireets,  with  which  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, he  would  not  leave  it  till  a  call  had  been  made  at  every  houie  where 
his  mafter  was  ufually  fuccefsful  in  his  petitions.  When  the  beggar  began 
toafk  alms,  the  Dog  lay  down  torefl ;  but  the  m^it-was  no  fooner  ferved 
or  rcfufcd,  than  the  Dog  rofe  fpontaneoutly,  and  without  either  order  or 
iign,  proceeded  to  the  other  houies  where  the  beggar  generally  received 
feme  gratuity.  'I  obferved,  (fa}  she)  not  without  plealure  and  lurpiife, 
that  when  a  halfpenny  was  thrown  from  a  window,  liich  was  the  fagacity 
and  attention  of  this  Dog,  that  he  went  about  in  quell  of  it,  took  it  froni 
the  ground  with  his  mouth,  and  put  it  into  the  blind  man's  bat.  Eyeni 
"when  bread  was  thrown  down,  the  animal  would  not  tafle  it,  unlefs  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  hand  of  his  mailer.' 

•'  Without  any  other  infiruction  than  imitation,  a  Mafliff,  when  acci- 
dentally fliut  from  a  houfe  which  his  mailer  frequented,  uniformly  rang  the 
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bell  for  adoiittance.     Dogs  can  be  taught  to  go  to  market  with  money ;  te 
repair  to  a  known  butcher,  and  !o  carry  home  the  meat  in  fafcty: — 

"  There  is  a  Dog,  (fays  Mr.  Smellie),  at  prefent  beloneing  to  a  grocer 
ID  Edinburgh,  who  has  for  fonie  lime  amufed  and  alloniOiea  the  poople  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  man  who  goes  through  the  ftreets  ringing  a  bell 
and  felting  penny  pies  happened  one  day  to  treat  this  Dog  with  a  pye. 
The  next  time  he  heard  thcp}eman's  bell,  he  ran  to  him  with  impetuoiitjr, 
^i29ed  him  by  the  coat,  and  would  not  fulfer  him  to  pafs.  Tlie  pyeman, 
who  underllood  what  the  animal  wanted,  (hewed  him  a  penny,  and  pointed 
to  his  maiier^^  who  ft ood  at  the  lircet-door,  and  faw  what  was  going  on. 
The  Dog^immediatcly  fupplicated  Ijis  mailer  by  many  humble  gefture*  and. 
looks.  The  mafier  put  a  pennv  into  the  Dog's  mouth,  which  he  infiantly 
delivered  to  the  pyeman,  and  received  his  pye.  This  traffic  between  the 
meman  and  the  grocer's  Dog  has  been  daily  practifed  for  months  pait,  and 
iiill  continues."* 

"  In  the  year  1760,  the  following  incident  occurred  near  Hammerfnitli: 
— -Whilft  a  man  of  the  name  of  Richardlbn,  a  watCiinan  of  that  place, 
■was  keeping  in  his  boat,  the  velfet  broke  from  her  moorings,  and  was.car«» 
lied  by  the  tide,  under  a  Weft-country  barge,  Fortunately  for  the  man  his 
Dog  happened  to  be  with  him,  and  the  fagacious  animal  awaked  him  by 
pawing  his  face,  and  pulling  thec6Ilar  of  his  coat,  at  the  inflant  the  boat 
vrais  filling  with  water  :  he  feize'd  the  opportunity,  and  thus  faved  himfelf 
from  otherwife  inevitable  death." t 

"  Mr,.  C.  Hughes,  a  fon  of  Thefpis,  had  a  wig  which  generally  hung  qa 
a  peg  in  one  of  his  rooms.  He  one  day  lent  (he  wig  to  a  brother  player, 
and  ibme  time  after  called  on  him.  Kir.  Hughes  had  his  Dog  with  him, 
ajid  the  man  happened  to  have  the  borrowed  wig  on  his  head.  Mr. 
Hughes  iiayed  a  little  while  with  his  friend,  but,  when  he  left  him,  the 
Dog  remained  behihJ:  for  fome  time  he  flood,  looking  fall  in  the  roan's 
lisice,  then  making  a  t'udden  fpring,  leaped  on  his  Aioulders,  feized  the  wig^ 
and  ran  off  with  it  as  faft  as  he  could  ;  and,  when  he  reached  home>  he  eu-^ 
deavoured  by  jumping  to  hang  it  up  in  its  ufual  place." 

'*  Tlie  fame  Dog  was  one  afternoon  pafling  through  a  field  tn  th«  fkirts 
of  Dartmouth^  where  a  wadier- woman  had  hung  out  her  linen  to  dry :  he 
flopped  and  furveyed  one  particular  fijirt  with  attention,  then  leizing  »♦, 
be  dragged  it  away  through  the  dirt  to  his  mailer,  wbofe  ihiit  it  proved 
to  be.'' J 

"  During  a  fevere  ilorm,  in  the  winter  of  1789,  a  (hip,  bek>nging  lo 
Newcafrle,  was  loft  near  Yarmouth  ;  and  a  Newfoundland  Dog  alone  e(^ 
caped  to  ihore,  bringing  in  his  mouth  the  captain's  pocket-book.  He 
landed  amitlft  a  number  of  people,  feveral  of  whom  in  vain  attempted  to 
take  it  from  him.  The  fagacious  animal,  as  if  fenfible  of  the  importance 
offbe  charge,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  delivered  to  him  by  his  perith- 
ing  mafutr,  at  length  leapt  fawpingly'againll  the  bread  of  a  man,  who  had 
attracted  his  notice  among  the  crovyd,  and  delivered  the  book  to  him.  Tbe 
Dog  immediately  relumed  to  the  place  where  he  had  landed,  and  watched 
with  great  attention  for  all  the  things  that  came  from  the  wrecked  vefle)^ 
feisyng  them,  and  endeavouring  to  b.ing  them  to  land." 
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As  (hat  valuable  animal  the  Bto^J^hound  has  been  lately  feleded  as 
a  fubjed  of  abufe,  by  the  fepierit  journalids  of  the  day,  who  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  properties  and  his  nature,  it  is  but  fair  to  ret 
cue  hioi  from  the  obloquy  which  ignorance  and  (lupidity  have  thus 
cad  upon  him. 

*'  The  Biood-hound  was  in  great  requeil  with  our  anceflors ';  and,  as  it 
was  remarkable  for  th^  finenefs  of  its  icent,  it  was  frequently  employed  in 
recovering  game  that  had  efcaped  wounded  from  the  hunter.  It  would 
ibliow^  with  great  certainty,  the  footfteps  of  a  man  to  a  confiderable  diP» 
tance :  and,  in  barbarous  %nd  unclvilissed  times,  when  the  tliief  or  murderer 
had  fled,  this  ufeful  creature  would  trace  him  through  the  thickeft  and  moft 
iecret  coverts ;  nor  would  it  ceafe  its  purluit  till  it  had  taken  the  (eloa. 
For  this  reaibn  there  was  a  law  in  Scotland,  that  w  hoever  denied  entrance  to 
oneof  thel'e  Dogs,  in  purfuit  of  flolen  goods,  fliould  be  deemed  an  acceH^ry. 

*  Blood-botinds  were  formerly  uled  in  certain  diliricts  lying  betwecQ 
Engfand  and  Scotland,  which  were  much  infedcd  by  robbers  and  mur- 
derers ;  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  tfie  inhabitants,  for  keeping  and  maintaining^ ' 
a  certain  number  of  them.'' 

But,  alas  !  there  are  other  good  things,  befides  Bkod-houndSy  that 
were  "in  great  requeft  with  our  ^Mnce/l,rsj*'  which  are  fadly  out  of 
fifhion  in  thefe  degenerate  times  ;  fuch,  for  indanc^,  as  national 
honour,  national  dignity,  national  fpirit — conjugal  faith,  morals,  and 
virtue!  The  following  anecdote  of  a  Terrier,  the  laft  we  fliall  ex- 
tnSty  almoft  exceeds  credibility. 

"  The  Terrier^  has  a  qaoft  acute  fmell,  and  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
fmalier  quadrupeds,  as  Rats,  Mice,  Weazels,  &c.  He  poHelTes  fo  mucji 
courage  as  to  attack  even  the  Badger,  and  tl.oa  ;h  fbmetimes  very  roughly 
ufed,  fudains  the  combat  with  determii^ed  fo.titjde. 

•*  An"anec<lote  related  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  well  authenticated  by  other 
perfons,  thews  alfb  that  this  animal  is  both  capable  of  refentmcnt  when  in« 
jured,  and  of  great  contrivance  to  accomplifti  it ;  and  that  it  is  even  pof^ 
felled  of  a  certain  power  of  combining  ideas  and  communicating  them  to 
one  of  its  own  fpecies,  fo  aS  to  produce  a  certain  preconcerted  con!equence. 
'  A  gentleman  of  Whitmore,  in  Staflbrdihire,  uled  to  conie  twice  a  year  to 
town,  and  being  fond  of  exerciiie,  general  1}  performed  the  journey  on 
faorfebac-k,  accompanied  mol\  part  of  the  way  by  a  faithful  little  Terrier 
Dog,  which,  lefl  he  might  lofe  it  in  town,  l\^  always  left  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Langfbrd,  the  landlady  at  St.  Alban*s;  and  on  bis  return  he  wus  Aire! 
to  find  bis  little  companion  well  taken  care  oi*.  Tiie  gentleman  calling  oi;e 
time,  as  ufual,  for  his  Dog,  Mrs.  Langford  appeared  before  him  with  a 
Boeful  countenance:— '  Alas!  Sir,  your  Terrier  is  lo(l !  Our  great  Houle- 
dog  and  he  had  a  quarrel,  and  the  poor  Terrier  was  fo  worried  and  bit  be- 
fore we  could  part  them,  that  I  thought  he  could  never  have  got  the  better 
ofit.  He  however  crawled  out  of  the  yard,  and  no  one  faw  him  lor  almoft 
a  week:  he  then  returned,  ahd  brought  with  him  another  Dog,  bigj^cr  by 
fitf  than  ours,  and  they  both  together  tell  on  our  geat  Dog,  and  bit  him  lo 
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unmercifully,  that  be  has  fcarcely  fince  been  able  to.  go  about  tbe^yard^  or 
to  eat  his  roqaL  Your  Dog  and  his  companion  then  difappeared,  and  have 
jnever  (ince  bten  feen  at  St.  Alban's/  The  gentleman  heard  the  dory  wtlh 
patience,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himielfto  the  lofs.  On  his  arrival 
at  Whrimore,  he  found  his  little  Terrier ;  and  on  enquiring  into  circum- 
fiances,  was  informed  that  he  had  been  at  Whitmore  and  had  coaxed  awaj 
the  great  Dog,  who  it  feems  had,  in  confequence,  followed  him  to  St.  Alban's 
and  completely  avenged  his  injury/'* 

Mr.  Bingley  has  ex'erted  uncommon  diligence  and  induftry^  in  'his 

colleflion  of  fafls.     The  ftilc  of  his  narrative  is  eafy  and   perfpU 

cuous  ^  his  remarks  are  appoflte,  ingenious,  and  acute;  andhefufiFcrs 

no  opportunity  to  efcape  of  conveying  to  his  readers  good  religious 

.and  moral  precepts. 


AbdolJatlphi  Hijioria  Mgy'tl  compendlumy  Arabice  et  Lathe.  Partim 
ipfe  vertit^  partim  a  Pocockto  verjum  edendum  curavtt^  Notifque  illus^ 
travit  J.  Whitey  S.  T.  P.  Ecdefia  Gloceftrienfis  PrabendariuSy  et 
Ling.  Arab,  in  Academi&  Oxonienji  Projejfor.  4to.  Pf.  321. 
Oxonii :  typis  Academicis,  impenfis  Editoris.  Proftat  venalis 
apud  J.  Cooke,  Hanwell  et  Parker,  Oxonii;  J.  White,  Fleet- 
ftrect ;  D.  Bremncr,  Strand ;  et  R.  Faulder,  Bond-ftrcet^  Lon- 
dtni.     1800. 

EGYPT  is  a  country  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  on 
the  globe,  has  roufed  the  curiofity,  and  attra£ted  the  attention, 
of  the  inquifitive  and  philofophic  part  of  mankind.  There  is  cer- 
tainly na  country  in  the  world  which  is  better  intitled  to  this  pre- 

. eminence  of  notice,  whether  we  regard  the  high  antiquity  of  its 
hiftory,  its  early  improvement  in  civilization,  the  peculiarities  of  its 

.qlimate,  foil,  and  produ£lions,  or  the  wonderful  monuments  which, 
even  in  its  now  degraded  circumftances,  it  dill  exhibits  to  the  ailo* 
nilhed  traveller,  as  proofs  of  its  former  power  and  magnificence. 
The  political  events  of  the  prefent  times,  by  rendering  it  an  objeft  of 
tincommon  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  have  grcdtly  in- 
creafed  the  intcreft  which,  on  its  own  account,  it  has  never  failed  to 
excite ;  fo  that  every  publication  which  profelfes  to  contain  informa- 
tion with  refpefi  to  it,  is  fure  to  meet  with  as  favourable  a  reception 
as  its  real  merits  can  reafonably  demand. 

In  this  difp.  fition  of  the  public  mind  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofc 
that  the  work  now  before  us  will  be  overlooked  or  negledlcd.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  fully  perfuaded  that  for  this  beautiful  edition, 

.  and  accurate  tranflation,  of  it,  both  the  learned  in  general,  and  the 
lovers  of  Arabian  literature  in  particular,  will  confider  themfclvcs  as 
greatly  indebted  to  Profeffor  White.     Of  a  country  fo  highly  cck- 
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Crated  as  E|ypt  it  tnuft  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  know  what  was 
the  a(9ual  iitiiation  600  years  ago.  At  that  time  little  or  nothing 
concerning  it  was  known  in  Europe,  which  was  then  immerfed  ia 
the  thickeft  darknefs,  and  grofleil  fuperdition  of  the  nniddle  ages. 
The  value  of  the  work  will  neceflfariiy  rife  in  the  reader's  eftimation, 
when  he  is  told  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  man  of  great  learnings 
acute  obfervation,  and  indefatigable  refearch  ;  that  he  was,  for  the 
moft  part,  an  cye-witnefs  of  what  he  relates.?  and,  above  all,  that  he 
was,  as  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book,  a  perfon  of  high 
worth,  benevolence,  and  piety  ;  a  devout  Muflulman,  and  the  friend 
ef  human  kind.  His  veracity  may,  therefore,  be  fafely  depended  on, 
and  is,  indeed,  fully  corroborated  by  the  teftimony  of  every  fubfe* 
quent  writer  on  Egypt. 

After  a  handfome  and.  appropriate  infcription  of  the  book  to  Sir 
William  Scot,   a  man  diflinguiined  by  eminent  merit  of  e/ery  kind. 
Dr.  White,   in  a  well-written  preface,  adverts  to  the  curious  nature 
t)f  the  fubjed  on  which  Abdollatiph  writes  ;  to  hi^  laudable  ardour 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge ;  and  to  the  fuperior  advantages  which 
he  enjoyed  for  profecuting  his  inquiries  with  regard  to  Egypt.     The 
Profeflbr  then  explains  his  own  motives  for  undertaking  this  edition, 
together  with  the  helps  and  obftacles  which  aided  or  embarraffed  him 
in  his  progrcfs.     Among  the  latter  he  mentions  the  great  difference 
of  idiom,  both  in  fpeaking  and  in  writing,  between  the  Afiatic  and 
European  ftilcs:  a  difference  which  he  modeftly  pleads  in  excufc  for 
•any  harOinefs  or  inelegance  which  may  be  found  in  the  tranflation. 
Bat  although,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  plea,  yet 
all  genuine  fcholars  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  its  validity.     The^ 
well  know    that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  accommodate  the  bold  and 
glowing  cxpreflions  of  the  Eaft,  to  the  colder  and  more  phlegmatic 
conceptions  of  the  wcftern  world.     They  will,  therefore,  cordiall/ 
congratulate  the  learned  Editor,  whofe  Latinity  is,  in  the  higheit 
degree,  both  perfpicuous  and  chafte,  on  the  fuccefs  wiih  which  he  has 
furmounted  this  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  on  the  gei.eral  ability  with 
which  he  has  performed  his  talk. 

The  preface  is  followed  by  fome  account  of  the  Author's  l»fe,  of 
which,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  we  prefent  them  with  the 
following  rapid  (ketch.  ' 

Abdollatiph  Ben  Jofcph  Ben  Mohammed  was  born  at  Bagdad,  the 
capital  of  Chaldaea,  in  thd  year  of  the  Hejra  5^57,  of  Chrlft  1161. 
His  father,  Jofeph,  a  man  of  letters,  took  care  to  have  his  fon  in- 
truded in  all  the  learning  which  could  be  acquiied  in  his  native  city, 
at  that  time  the  feat  of  the  Califs  of  the  family  of  the  Aivbaliaii  5,  and 
a  feminary  of  arts  and  fciences.  Here  he  (luditd,  with  great  fucLcis, 
not  only  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  hiftory,  and  poetry,  byt  alfo  the 
'dodrines  of  the  Koran,  and  particularly  medicine,  which  was  de- 
figned  to  be  his  future  profeflion.  In  his  28th  year  he  removed  to 
Moful,  in  Mefopotamia,  where  he  hcped  to  incn  afe  his  ftores  of  li- 
terature :  but  in -this  he  watt  fooaewhat  difappointed.     The  principal 
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fludy  of  the  place  was  chemiftry,  on  which  he  afterwards  thougjhf 
that  he  had  fpcnt  too  much  of  his  time.  He  contmucd  there,  how- 
ever,  for  a  year,  and  read  a  courfc  of  kflurcs  ki  one  of  the  colK-ges. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Damaf^iis,  where  he  contrafled^an  intimacy 
with  many  learned  men,  and  compoft-d  feveral  books.  From~  Da- 
mafeus  he  vifited  Ji  rufalem  ;  and  having  there  heard  that  the  famous 
Saiadin,  who  had  coiquered  Egypt,  and  was  then  endeavouring  to 
wrcft  the  Holy  Land  Irom  the  Chriftians,  was  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ptokmais  or  Acra,  he  went  thither,  both  to  pay 
liis  refpefts  to  that  great  thairpion  of  the  Mohammedan  c^ufe,  and 
alfo,  as  is  probable,  to  folicit  his  fafe-condu£l   and  protedion  in  a 

^  journey  to  E^ypt  which  he  had  projected.  On  his  arrival,  however, 
he  learned  that  the  Emperor,  who  had  juft  received,  from  the  ChriC> 
tians,  a  fevere  defeat,  was,  on  that  account,  labouring  under  great 
deprcilion  of  fpirits,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  his  prefence. 
But  the  weight  of  this  difaj^pointment  was  conlidcrably  alleviated  by 
the  kind  reception  with  nhith  he  met  from  the  generals  of  the  im- 
perial army,  and  principally  from  Boaddin  Ebn  Shaddad,  who  then 
bore'the  office  of  Kadiiifki',  or  Military  Judge. 

This  Boaddin,  himfelfa  learned  man,  who  afterwards  wrote  the 
life  of  Saladin,  publifhed,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  by  Schultens,  hav- 
ing been  before  informed  from  Moful  of  Abdultatiph's  fame,  recomr 
mended  him  to  the  chief  per  foil  ages  of  the  Emperor's  court ;  and, 
among  others,  to  AI-Fadel,  who  offered,  of  his  own  accord^  if  our 
author  would  put  off  his  journey  to  Egypt,  and  return  to  Damafcus, 
to  Jettle  on  him  there  a  yearly  penfr  n.  This  offer,  however,  Abdd- 
latiph  declined.  AI-Fadel,  therefore,  wrote  letters  ^^  his  favour,  to 
his  own  agent  in  E:;>ypt,  who  received  him  hofpitably  when  he  ar^- 
rived  at  Cairo,  provided  a  houfc  tor  him,  and  not  only  furnilhed  him 
with  money  and  fcrvants,  but  alfo  introduced  him  to  t!>e  chief  per- 

-^  fons  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government,  by  whom  were  con- 
ferred on  him  many  presents,  and  other  proofs  of  efteem.  And  that 
their  kind  attentions  to  him  might  fuffcr  no  diminution,  AKFadel, 
his  patron,  as  often  as  he  wrote  to  the  Divan  of  £g}pt  on  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  which  he  generally  did  every  ten  days,  never  failed, 
in  his  letters,  to  fignify  how  highly  he  refpe£>ed  him. 

One  caufe  of  our  author's  journey  to  Ei?ypt  was  his  ardent  defire 
to  become  acqua  nted  with  the  illuffrious  Mofes  Maimonides,  whofe 
reputation  for  medical  knowledge,  and  other  branches  of  fcience, 
was  then  at  its  height.  Here  he  reGded  till  he  heard  that  Saladin  had 
concludid  a  truce  with  the  Fra:  k?,  and  had  returned  to  Jerufalein. 
This  he  conceived  to  be  a  proper  time  for  waiting  on  that  Prince  ; 
who,  being  iond  of  literature  and  learned  men,  charged  the  treafury 
of  Dam ^c us  with  a  peniion  to  our  author  of  30  pieces  of  gold  per 
month.  It  was  afterwards,  by  Saladin's  children,  augmented  to  100. 
Abundantly  fatisfied  with  this  ap^  ointment,  he  returned  to  Da- 
mafcus,  where  he  deditaitd  all  his  time  and  attention  either  to  the 
ac^uifition,  or  to  the  commuiiicaiion  of  knowledge.  He  fludied  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularljr  the  writings  of  the  more  anticnt  phyficians,  neglcfilnj 
Avicenn^  and  the  modern  chemifts,  whom,  in  his  youth,  he  had  greatly 
admired.  In  this  manner  he  lived  till  the  death  of  Saladin,  which 
happened  A.  H.  ^89 ;  when  he  attached  himfelf  to  that  Emperor'i 
fonSy  in  whofe  fuite  he  paffed  fome  time  in  £gypt>  highly  diftingoiflied 
by  their  liberality  and  favour. 

At  lengthy  when  thefe  young  princes  were,  by  their  uncle  Malek^^ 
AU  Adel,  difpoflefled  of  the  government  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  quitted 
their  fervice,  and  retired  to  Jerufalem,  where,  for  fome  time,  h« 
read  ledures,  on  various  fubjefts,  in  the  great  temple,  which  wa* 
called  Al-Akfa,  and  wrote  many  books.  Returning  thence/for  th« 
third  time,  to  Damafcus,  (A.  H.  604J,  he  took  apartments  in  th^ 
college  founded  by  Al- Aziz,  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  ftn-** 
dents,  became  very  celebrated  as  a  phyfician,  compofed  many  treatifet 
on  the  art  of  healing,  and  pradifed  it  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  Hd* 
afterwards  travelled,  through  Berrhcea,  into  the  provinces  of  Al-Rum^ 
(by  which  name  the  Arabians  dtftinguiihed  Greece,  after  the  Roman 
empire  was  tranflated  to  Byzantium,)  where  he  lived  many  years r 
and  when  he  hadvifited  the  cities  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Ada  Minora 
at  that  time  governed  by  princes  of  the  Seljuk  and  Atabek  dynafUes, 
in  whofc  courts  he  exercifed  his  profeffion,  and  to  fome  of  whom  h# 
dedicated  books,  he  determined  once  more  to  return  to  Damafcus^ 
and  fettle  there.  He  wifhed,  however,  in  the  firft  place,  to  makd 
the  accuftpnned  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  to  take  Bagdad  in  his  wav^ 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  prefenting  fome  of  his  work-i 
to  Al-Mojirtanfer-Billah,  the  Calif  then  on  the  throne.  But  on  reach^ 
ing  Bagdad  he  fell  fick,  and  ended  his  days  in  his  native  city,  (A  Hi 
*29.  A.  D.  1233,  ^^'  73-)  ^^^^^  ^^  abfencc  from  it  of  five  arid 
fony  years. 

Hence  it  appears  that  our-  learned  hiflorian  was  twice  in  Egypt) 
once  in  the  reign  of  Saladin,  and  again  in  that  of  his.  for, s:  and,  al- 
though it  is  no  where  exprefsly  mentioned  how  long  he  lived  ihere^ 
7ct,  from  fcveral  circumilances,  it  mav  be  fuppofed  that  the  period 
of  his  refidence  included  many  years.  Duringall  this  time,  he  fedu* 
loufly  applied  himfelf  to  inveftigate  the  various  produSions  of  nature, 
the  wonderful  remains  of  antiquity,  apd  whatever  elfe  was  deferving 
of  notice  in.  that  far-fani>eJ  country,  with  thp  view  of  writing  it^ 
hi  lory.  This  defign  he  accompli(bcd  in  a  work  confiding  of  thirteep 
chapters,  or  feflions,  which  he  often  mentions  by  the  name  of  AU 
Kitab  AI-Kabir,  or  the  Great  Book,  and  of  which  tbe  lofs  may  b4 
deemed  a  misfortune  to  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

Wiihing  however,  amidft  fuch  copious  materials,  to  diftingtrifh 
what  he  himfelf  had  feen  from  what  he  had  learned,  either  from  bookt 
or  from  the  communications  6f  others,  he  reduced  the  refnlts  of  his 
perfonal  obfervation  into  the  fofm  of  a  feparate  work,  containing 
two  weatifcs,  the  firft  of  which  difculTes  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
01  an ;  the  fecond  records  chiefly  fome  memorable  events  which  hapj" 
.  pcncd  under  his  own  eye.    This  is  the  work  which  is  now  before  u<t, 
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ftrd  which  bears  the  title  of  AUKitab  AUSagir,  the  Little  6ook>  or 
Mokhtafir,  the  Compendium. 

How  well  our  author,  fays  Profeflbr  White,  was  qual  fied  for  exe- 
cuting fuch  a  work  we  may  conclude,  not  only  from  the  opportunities 
Vvhich  he  had  of  knowing  the  country,  but  alfo  from  hislearning^ 
which  enabled  him  to  employ  thefe  opportunities  to  the  beft  advan<« 
tage.  Ofaiba,  an  eminent  Arabian  biographer,  from  whom  we  have 
derived  the  grater  part  pf  our  information  refpe«Siing  AbdoHatiph, 
prai  es  him  as  a  inan.of  fmgular  erpditipny  and  as  a  phyfician  of  the 
bigheft  merit.  This  writer,  at  the  end  of  Abdullatiph's  life,  gives^ 
according  to  his  cudom,  a  catalogue  o^  his  worlcs,  amounting  to  more 
than  150,  of  which  fome  treat  of  Medicine,  others  ot  Natural  Hif- 
<ory,  others  rf  curious  and  ufeful  qiieft.ons  conneSed  with  general 
literature.  *  Jalaloddin  alfo,  a  writer  of  great  repute  and  credit  among 
the  Arabians,  when  he  mentions,  in  his  Hiftory  o*  Egypt,  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  who  have  merited  f^me  tpr  ftrength  of  intellefl  and 
Jcnowledge  of  fcience,.  defcribes  Abdollatiph  as  a  confummate  phyfi* 
^ian,  philofopher,  and  hiiiorian,  who  bad  written  a  great  variety  of 
^o|^s,  on  ^  great  variety  of  topics. 

The  firft  of  our  author's  treatifes  in  this  work,  is  divided  into  fix 
chapters,  of  which  the  fubje(Ss  are  as  follow.  I.  Of  the  peculiarities 
of  Egypt  in  general,  II.  Of  the  plants  peculiar  to  it.  ill.  Of  its 
remarkable  animals.  IV.  Of  its  antiuit  monuments.  V.  Of  what 
is  curious  in  the  ftniflure  of  its  (hips  and  edifices.  VI.  Qf  what 
deferves  notice  in  its  cookery,  and  difhes  foi  the  t..ble.  The  fecond 
treatife  has  only  three  chapters  ;  the  I.  of  whi^  h  relates  to  the  incre- 
pient  of  the  Nile,  its  czufes,  and  laws ;  the  II.  and  III.  to  |i  re- 
markable defiJehcy  ip  -the  overflowing  of  that  river  for  two  fucccf- 
fjve  years,  a  circumftance  which  was  attended  with  moft  deplorable 
fffeds,  and  which  nearly  defiroyed  tly^  population  of  the  country. 
We  (hall  lay  before  our  readers,  from  thefe  different  chaptrrs,  fome 
fpecimens  of  the  kind  of  entertainment  and  inftruflion  which  the 
author  affords,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of 
the  value  of  his  bool^. 


copious  niowers,  but  ytzi  not  fulncienl  lor  the  pur- 
pofes  of  hufbandry.  Put  'about  Damiala,  Alexandria,  and  the  parts  adja- 
cent, fhey  have  abundance  of  rain  water,  of  which  ^hcv  drink.  Tliere  i», 
howfever,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  neither  fpting  nor  river,  but  the  Nile 
only."  (P. 7.) 

"  Another  ofit^  peculiarities  is  that  the  feafons.of  (he  year  deviate,  as 
it  were,  from  their  prpper  nature :  for  ibafe  ieafons  which,  in  ot jier  coun- 
iries,  are  chiefly  chara^efized  by  drought,  yjz!  the  luromer  and  autumn, 
pre,  in  £gvp^  th^  mod  inoill,  on  ac9ount  of  the  increafc  and- oversowing 
of  the  Nile,  which  fwelU  in  iummer,  and  in  autumn  covers  the  ground, 
puring  thefe  feafons,  in  other  countries,  llic  waters  d^creaG?,  and  axe  aug- 
mented in  |hofe  more  appropriate  (0  n^oilli^  ^e  winter  and  iprirg :  but 
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{^pt  n  tben,  in  (he  higlied  degree,  parchecj^d  ^r.    For  this  reafon  its 
Mimofphste  is  frequentJ^  corrupt,  and  I'ubjeci  t|$  df^^^.   Pulrid  diHempersy 


piilegm  abounds  among  them,  even  in  |Oung  ^xhtii 
tn  auiuii  temperature.  Indigeftion  .alio«  (or  the  mofl  part,  accompaniet 
tlic  ^elloMr  biie,  and  their  difieafes  ;ace  mote  f;equent  about  tlie  end  of  au« 
Uimn  and  iq  the  beginning  of  witj^l^N  but  they  generally  have  a  favourable 
termination.  Acute,  distemper's,  ^u'hich  fpring  from  a  fuperduous  quantity, 
of  blood,  and  occaiiion  fudden  death,  are  rare  among  them;  but  even  with 
regard  to  tbe  more  h^lthy  oi  them^  th^y  are  af&cled  with  t.emors,  and  in« 
dojence,  an  alteration  of  colour,  aiid  a  lividnefs  of  countenance.  You  will 
feMom  meet  with  a  perfon  of  florid  Goi^lexion,  or  fauguHie  afpecl.  Their 
children  are  iveak,  often  deformed,  and  without  the  rofy  appearance  of 
health:  but  they  commonly  grow  luily  and  handTome  after  they  have  paft 
their  20th  year.  As  to  their  acuteneis,  intelledual  ardour,  and  agility  of 
notion,  the!e  are  to  be  attributed  to'Uie  natural  heat  of  the  country  ;  for 
its  humidity  is  accidental,  ^nd  hence  the  inhabitants  of  theSaid  are  mor^s 
adu ft,  of  a  drier  temperament,  and  generally  of  a  duQcy  complexion  ^  but 
thofu  of  Fo (lata,  and  as  Hir  as  Damiata,  have  a  m oilier  coniUtution  of  body, 
and  are  generally  white.  And  as  the  antienl  £g}  ptians  perceived  that  the 
ealturi;  of  their  land  depended  on  the  Nile,  they  made  the  beginning  of  au- 
tamn  the  beginning  of  their  year:  for  this  is  the  time  when  the  Nile  attains 
the  highc/l  limit  of  iU  increaie.'*    (Pp,  y—  U .) 

• 

The  jhiid  chapter  of  this  treatife  commences  with  a  minute  de- 
fcrtption  of  the  well-known  procefs  of  hatching  chickens  by  means 
of  artificial  heat ;  but  it  is  rather  longj  and  not  very  fufceptible  of 
abridgment.  The  following  is  Abdollatiph*s  account  of  the  Hippo- 
potamus or  river  horfe.' 

"  This  animal  is  found  in  the  lower  tnufls  of  (he  country,  particularly  in 
the  river  at  Damiata.  It  is  of  vail  (ize,  of  a  terrible  afpecU  and  extraordi* 
pary  ftreiigtli.     It  purfues  veflets,  and  links  tliem ;  fo  that-tuch  of  them  as 

It  reaches  are  fure  to  be  iod.     It  refembles  the  buffalo  mor«  than  (he  hor(«^ 
except  that  it  has  no  horns.     There  is  a  hoarfenefs  in  its  voice,  like  the 
neighing  of  a  horfe,  or  rather  of  a  mule.     It  has  a  hirge  head,  wide  jaw«,^ 
jharp  t^th,  a  broad  che/t,  s  tumid  belly,  at)d  ftiort  legs.    Its  attack  is  fierce, 
its  impettto fity  violent,  its  form  dreadful,  aYid  its  cunning  formidable.     A 
perfon  who  was  accuilomied  to  hunt  thefe  creatures,  to  dtfTe^  them,  a|id  to 
examine  their  (Iro^nre  both  internal  and  external,  informed  nx^  that  the 
Animal  is  really  an  enormous  hog ;  and  that  its  inward  as  well  as  outward 
parts  differ  nothing  in  &jrm  from  tho'e  of  the  hog,  but  in  magnitude  of  di* 
roenlion  onty.    In  Nitowal's  book  too,  concerning  arvmals,  I  have  leen  what 
confirms  this.     His  words  are  thefe :  'There  is  found,  in  the  Nile,  iheYiver 
bo^>  which  is  of  the  fise  of  the  elephant.     Its  head  is  like  the  head  of  the 
inule,'and  its  hoof  like  that  of  the  camel.'.    He  likewilc  fays,  '  that  if  the 
&t  of  its  back  be  melted,  ^nd  drntik,  by  a  woman,  in  barley  broth,  it  will 
render  her  immoderately  fat.'     There  was  one  of  them  in  the  river  at  Da- 

.  xniata,  which  attacked  the  barks  and  funk  them,  (o  that  the  paiVengers  who 
went  that  way  incurred  great  danger,.  Anothor,  on  land,  made  havock 
99ong  the  bttffsdoes,  the  oxen>  and  the  men ;  it  alfo  de(lroved  the  Handing 
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corns  and  the  roots  of  vei^eiables.  The  people  tried  every  arf  to  kill  fbeiQ. 
They  endeavoured  to  catch  them  by  Ipreadmg'ftrong  nets; 'and  many  per- 
fons  airembled  againfi  them  with  vaiious  kinds  of  arms  and  other  inftu- 
inents:  but  they  had  no  ^uccefs.  Thiy  thtiS  called  in  a  troop  of, men  f.ona 
Maris,  of  the  Nigritiap  race,  who  averted  that  (heie  animals  were  common 
among  them,  and  that  they  themfelves  v\ere  expert  in  hunting  them. — 
Thele  men  had  ihort  fpears,  with  which  the\  ruil.ed  againlt  the  creatures, 
and,  with  great  cafe,  di (patched  them  both  in  a  very  (hort  time.  They 
arrived  with  them  likewiie  at  Cairo,  where  1  myself  faw  them.  I  found 
their  hide  black,  Imooth,  and  very  thick.  The  length  of  one  of  them, 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  was  ten  ordinary  paces;'  it  was  in  girth  about 
three  times  the  fize  of  the  buffalo;  its  head  and  neck  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. Jn  the  front  of  its  mouth  it  had  twelve  large  teeth,  of  which 
the  extreme  ones  were  more  than  half  a  cubit  in  length;  bat  the  middle 
ones  a  little  le!s.  Behind  thefe  large  teeth  were  four  rows  of  others,  re- 
fembling  fomewhat  the  eggs  of  a  hen  difpofed  on  their  ends,  and  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  mouth,  ten  in  each  row.  Two  of  there  rows 
•were  above,  and  two  of  them  below,  cbrrefponding  to  each  other;  and 
tvhen  its  jaws  were  opened,  they  admitted  a  large  fheep.  Its  tail  was,  in 
lengthy  about  half  the  larger  cubit^  with  a  thick  root ;  the  extremity  of  it 
relcmbling  a  finger,  fmooth  as  a  bone,  like  the  tail  of  the  Waral/*  a  kind 
of  fmali  land  crcx^odile."  Its  legs  were  (hort,  about  one  cubit  and  a  third 
ii^  length;  and  its  hoof  was  like  that  of  a  camel,  except  that,  at  the  ex- 
tremity >  it  was  cleft  into  four  parts.  It  legs  were  extremely  grofs;  and 
the  whole  carcafe,*  in  the  magnitude  of  its  appearance^  re fem bled  an  in- 
verted (hip.  To  be  brief,  it  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the  elephant, 
thotigh  its  legs  are  much  fliorter ;  but  they  are  of  the  fame,  or  of  greater 
thicknefs."     (Pp.  77—83.) 

To  thofe  aftoniOiing  monuments  of  the  antient  archite£)ure  of 
£gypt,  the  pyramids,  our  author  paid  great  attention,  particularly  to 
the  two  larger  ones  of  Gi7.a,  concerning  which  he  fays  : 

**  Thofe  who  meafured  them  haye  related  that  the  bafe  of  each  of  tliem 
|s  a  fquare  of  400  cubits,  and  that  the  altitude  of  the  column  is  the  fame. 
They  finifli,  at  top,  in  a  plain,  of  which  the  dimenfion*  every  way  are  ten 
cubits.  What  I  myfelf  faw  of  their  (late  is  this.  An  archer  who  was  with 
lis,  (hot,  clofc  to  one  of  them,  an  arrow  perpendicularly  upwards,  which 
'fell  before  it  had  reached  half  the  heighth.  And  when  we  were  informd} 
that  there  were  pen,  in  an  adjoining  hamlet,  who  were  accuflomed,  with- 
out much  effort,  to  climb  then)>  we  fent  for  one  of  theiie,  and  engaged 
him  to  perfo.m  this  f«at  in  our  prefencc,  for  a  fmall  reward.  He  began 
to  mount  as  one  of  us  would  mount  a  ladder^  and  even  more  expeditiouf- 
]y.  Healcended,  too,  with  his  clothes  and  (lioes,  which  were  exceflively 
large.  I  ordered  him,  when  he  flioiild  arrive  at  the  plain  upon  the  fum- 
jnit,  to  meafure  it  with  his  girdle.  When  he  descended,  we  'ound  the 
mearure  to  be  eleven  cubits.  1  faw  a  perfon  tkilled  in  menluration,  who 
iaid  that  the  altitude  cf  the  (haft  was  about  317  cubits;  and  thaf  each  of 
Its  four  triangular  iides  was  4-6p  cubits;  but  I  hold  this  account  of  it  to 
be  erroneous:  and  if  I  am  favoured  with  inftrunienls  tor  meafuring,  1  will 
parefully  take  the  dimenlions  of  it  myfclf.  There  is  likewiie^  in  one  of 
thefe  two  pytamids,  an  entrance^  by  which  men  gain  admifTion,  and  which 
}eads  them  to  narrow  palfages,  deep  caverns,  vyeils^  and  other  dangeroos 

places^ 
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ifelhcef:^  as  I  y^  aflbred  by  one  who  had  explored  ■  them.  For  many  {>er- 
fons  have  great  cariofiiy,  and  firange  imaginations,  concerning  this  pyrsk- 
mid ;  they»  therefore,  delceud  into  it's  depths ;  but  neceiTarily,  at  \^\\,  art 
rive  at  a  place  where  they  can  proceed  no  fdrlher.  Wilh  regard  to  the 
jKiifage  by  which  people  enter,  it  is  very  much  worn ;  and  tiiere  is  a  dii^ 
£cult,  way  which  leads  to  the  higher  part  of  the  (Iruclure,  where  is  found 
a.  fquare  chamber^  andJnit  a  Hone  cofiin.  The  entrance  is  not  a  door^ 
adapted  to  the  pyramid  at  the  time  when  it  was  built,  but  perforated,  and 
dilqovered  by  chance.  The  pnncipal  perfons  who  were  with  us  entered 
it,  and  afcended  into  the  upper,  chamber.  Whq^  they  came  down,  the/. 
gave  a  Arange  account  of  what  they  had  feen.  They  faid  that  the  cham? 
ber  was  full  of  bats,  and  of  their  dung,  fo  as  nearly  to  prevent  their  get? 
tiog  into  it ;  that  the  bats  were  in  fize  as  large  as  pigeons ;  and  that,  to* 
wards  the  top  of  the  room,  there  were  hales  and  windows,  as  if  p)ace4 
there  for  the  ad miffion  of  tight,  and  the  circulation  of  air.  I  myfelf,  on 
another  occafion,  entered  it  with  fome  company ;  but  when  I  had  mount- 
ed about  two-thirds  of  (he  way,  my  courage  failed,  and  I  returned  almolt 
breathlefs/' 

'*  Thefe  pyramfds  are  built  of  enormous  Hones,  of  which  the  length  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  cubits,  the  thicknefs  from  two  to  three,  and  the  breadth 
nearly  the  fame.  But  what  is  moil  admirable  is  the  compaclnefs  with 
which  thefe  fiones  are  fitted  to  each  other,  and  which  is  fucb,  that  you 
would  not  find  between  them  an  interdice  into  wliich  you  could  introduce 
a.njcdie  or  a  hair.  There  is  between  them  a  very  thin  layer  of  cement, 
of  the  nature  and  competition  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  There  are  alfo,  oxi  . 
thefe  fiones,  infcriptions  in  an  ancient  character,  but  fo.perfe^ly  unknown 
that  you  will  not  tind  a  man  in  all  the  cities  of  Egypt  who  pretends  that 
he  has  heard  of  any  one  who  underAood  it.  And  the  number  of  thefe  in- 
fcriptions is  immenfely  great ;  for  if  only  thofe  which  are  found  upon  theA( 
two  pyramids  were  tranfcribed  into  books^  they, would  not  make  lefs  than 
10,OCX>  volumes."    (Pp.  y5— y9.) 

In  illuftration  of  the  latter  part  of  this  paira|e  of  the  Arabian 
blftorian,  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  part  of  his  learned  tranf- 
lator's  note,  which  is  equally  curious  and  fatisfa£iory. 

"  Norunt  eruditi  longe  aliam  fpeciem  Pyramidam  hodieeahiberi,  quant  . 
qualem  veteres  defcripf brunt.  Illi  nempe,  quorum  dux  et  princeps  efl 
Herodotus^  uno  ore  prodiderunt,  ingentem  copiam  marmoris,  ex  ultimis 
Arabiae  vel  y£thiopix  pai:tibus  adve^am,  iis  ornandis  fuiffe  adbtbitam. 
Kecentiores  cotitra,  qui  eas  ipli  oculis  luflraverint,  totam  molem  nativi 
faxi  eflfe  affirmant,  et  eadcin  plane  fpecie  qud  rupes  fubDrAta.  VeLerum 
tamen,  opinor,  falva  efl  fides.  Nam  mihi  quidem  perfuafilfimum  6(1,  Py*>' 
ramides  denudatas  fuiHe,  et  marmore  illo,  quod  in  fumm4  earum  fuperficie 
tanquani  tegumentum  erat  pofitum,  ab  improbis  hominibns  exfpoliatas. 
Cujus  rei  teihmonio  lint  verba  luculentiflima  Abdollatiphi.  Cum  enim  is 
vel  in  decimo  lertio  feculo  Inl'criptiones  muUa  millia  vqluminum  adaequan* 
tes  in  Pyramidum  lateribus  invenerit,  quarum  inlcriptionum  reliquiae  tan- 
turn  et  rara  qua*dam  vcfiigia  noilro  quidem  tempore  fuperfunt,  profe^o 
joagna  aliqua  mutatio  fuerit  neceife  efl,  et  infigni^  injuria  monumentis  iliia 
▼i  ac  manu  illata :  neque  abfurde  aliquis  conjeclaverit,  fl  marmoream  fu* 
tperficiem,  elegantifBmc  olim  Qohaerentem>  et  corticis  ioHar  cseieras  rudi- 
.'filUr  materiae  compages  intra  fe  includentem,  abiatam  fuiife  cenfeat,  e% 
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asdeficits  ortiandis  deportatam :  pr»ferttm  cum  frufhrla  no&pauea  prcflf#» 
lifiimi  idius  lapidis  remere  circumjaoentia  adhuc  fpedati4a  fe  pracbeant.** 

"  Dum  vero  (idem  et  au£!oritatem  \'eteribus  afcruere  conainar  ex  Aran 
bis  nollri  tefiimonio,  faieor  me  nonnihil  aliquandb  tiastide  eo  quod  infcrip* 
tiones  is  Pjramidum  in  immenCum  augeat,  et  illorum'cert<j  traditiones  in 
bac  re  longe  longeque  esftiperet.  I  Hi  nempe  notas  referunt  incifas,  quae 
fumptus  operi  ftruendo  impenfos  (igni^carenl :  at  pra^lerea  nihil  ad^iclunt. 
(Vid.  Herod,  et  Diodor.)  Quid  lentiam  de  nodo  hoc  difScili  aperteexpo- 
nam.  Tanta  Icilicet.  Hieroglvphicorum  chara^erum  erat  copia  palfim  in 
:£gypto,  ut  fine  admiB'.tioue.in  oculos  I'pe^^antium  incurrerent,  neque 
dienivifl  fuerint  qui  in  hifloriam  referrentur.  Ob  eandem  caufam  fedtum 
tit,  ut  in  defcriptionibus  Obeiifcorum,  qui  a  folo  ad  fummum  cacuinen 
celati  funt  notis  Hierogljphicis^  falium  notarum  memoria  a  plorimis  ve- 
ierum  fit  negleda.'*    (Pp.  298 — 300.) 

« 

The  following  narrajtive  records  an  inftancc  of  imperial  follj^  to 
which,  perhaps,  in  the  hiAory  of  mankind  there^is  nothing  iimilar. 

*'  When  Al-Malec  AI-Aziz  Othman  Ben  Jofeph  fi^pceeded  to  his  fir- 
ther's  throne,  his  abfurd  courtiers  perfuaded  him  to  demoliAi  t)iefe  pyia- 
tn'id&i  beginning  with  the  Icali,  which  is  the  middle  of  the  three.  Har* 
fummoned  together,  therefore,  mafons^  diggers,  and  engineers,  as  well  at 
many  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  he  gave  them  dired ions, for  throwing  it 
down.  They,  accordingly,  pitched  then*  tents  around  it,  and  coDecled 
great  numbers  of  pnen  and  artificers,  who  were  maintained  at  a  vail  cx- 
pence.  They  continued  there  about  eight  months,  with  an  encampment 
both  of  horfe  and  of  foot;  but,  with  their  ulmofl  efforts,  s^nd  the  moft  in- 
tenfe  exertion  of  their  (trengili,  they  were  able  to  difplace  but  oneilone 
a  day,  or,  at  mofi,  but  two.  Some  of  them,  at  top,  protruded  the  Itone 
ty  means  of  wedges  and  levers,  whilft  others  below  pulled  it  with  ropes ; 
and,  when  it  fen,  the  found  was  heard  at  an  immenfe  dif!ance,  fo  that 
the  mountains  trembled,  and  the  earth  (hook.  The  Rone  itfelf  was  buried 
in  the  fand,  from  which  to  difentangle  it  was  a  work  of  extreme  labour 
and  fatigue* ,  It  was  then,  by  wedges,  fplit  into  pieces ;  and  each  piece 
was  removed,  on  a  carriage,  to  be  tluown  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  which 
was  at  no  great  di fiance.  After  much  time  fpet«t  in  this  attempt,  their 
means  of  fubfi  Hence  failed ;  their  difhculties  were  multiplied  ;  their  fpirits 
drooped,-  and  their  force  began  to  languiih.  They,  al  lafl»  relinquilhed 
it,  exhauded  with  fatigue>  and  vanquiHied  by  (liame :  [or  they  had  not 
accomplilhed  their  obje^,  nor  brought  their  work  to  the  deiircd  conclu- 
iion.  On  the  contrary,  the  iffue  of  the  whole  affair  was  that  they  defaced 
the  pyramid,  at  the  fame  timtj  that  they  betrayejd  their  own  impotence. 
This  happened  in  the  year  59$.  (A.  D.  1197.)  Neverthelefe  when  one 
contemplates  the  ilones  v\:hich  were  carried  off,  one  would  think  that  the 
'whote  pyramid  mud  have  'been  erafc^  from  its  very  foundation.  But  if  he 
look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  pyramid  itfelf,  l>e^  would  conclude  that 
i^ardly  any  thing  had  been  detached  from  it;  for  only  part  of  one  of  ill 
fides  has  beeti  removed.  When  I  faw  the  trouble  which  they  experi- 
"enced  in  throwing  down  each  fmgle  ftone,  addreHin?  myfelf  to  the  over- 
-feer  of  the  workmen,  I  alked  him,-  *  If  a  thoafand  pieces  of  gold  were  of- 
fered you,  on  condition  to  replace  only  oiie  of  thefc  Hones  in  its  pcopec 
Htuation,  could  you  effedl  it  ?'    He  Twore  by  the  great  God  that  it  wm 
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'^yond  their  power^  even  alihough'  twice  ^s  much  were  ofTered  them.^-i* 
(Pp.  101 — 105.) 

What  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  mud  the  architefts  of  thefe  iih^ 
nenfc  ftruiSturis  have  poffeiTtd! 

Abdollatiph  gives  a  pretty  extended  detail  of  the  ruins,  as  they  ex- 
ifted  ill  hiS  time,  of  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Memphis,  of  which  the 
very  iituation  is  now  unknown,  but  among  all  the  curioficies  which 
came  within  the  fphere  of  his  obfervation,  nothing  feems  to  have  de- 
.  lighted  him  more  than  the  Egyptian  fculpturc,  on  which,  to  fay  the 
truth,  he  appears  to  beftow  exaggerated  praife.  He  defcfibes  fome 
figures  of  coIofTdl  magnitude,  and  fpeaks  of  their  fymmetry  in  terms 
of  rapture.  One  of  them,  he  fays,  which  was  formed  from  a  fingle 
block  of  reddilh  marble,  and  which  he  meafured,  exceeded  thir:Jr  . 
cubits.  The  enormous  head  and  neck  of  the  famous  fphinx,  which 
are  now  fo  completely  defaced  and  mutilate^i  as  to  difcover  no  traces 
of  delicate  art,  he  found  in  fuch  a  flate  of  perfection,  that  the  coun.<- 
tenance  exhibited  the  natural  ruddlnefs  of  a  good  complexion,  with 
an  exprei&ve  fmile  on  its  half-opened  lips.  Being  afked^  he  fays^ 
by  a  very  learned  man,  what  he  had  feen  that  was  wonderful  ia 
Egypt,  he  replied,  "  the  fymmetry  of  the  face  of  the  Abu'l  Hawla," 
or  ^hinx :  **  for,"  adds  he,  *^  the  different  features  of  that  face,  as 
the  nofe,  the  eye,  the  ear,  correfpond  as  fitly  as  they  do  in  thofis 
finely  proportioned  forms  which   are  produced  bv  nature  herfelf."-*- 

.  >.  But  notwithftandmg  the  elegant  fpecrmens  which  have  lately  at- 
traded  the  public  eye^  we  muu  (lill  be  of  opinion  that  greatnefs, 
Dot  delicacy,  was  the  diftinguifbing  character  of  ancient  £gypt  in 
ail  her  works  of  art.  Nor,  even  iuppofing  this  opinion  well  found- 
ed, will  the  truth  of  it  greatly  detra^  fronv  Abdollatiph's  merijt  as  a 
man  of  tafte.  We  are  to  remember  that  he  was  a  Muflulman,  whofe 
religion  forbad, 'in  the  AriSeft  manner,  to  imitate  any  animal  form, 
whether  by  the  pencil,  or  by  the  chifel.  Thefe  figures,  all  of  which 
he  fuppofes  to  have  been  objefts  of  worfhip,  are  uniformly  by  him 
denominated  Idols;  and  as,  in  his  native  country,  he  could  thus  ac* 
quire,  with  regard  to  fculpture,  no  principles  of  conrtoiffeurfhip,  the 
fpecimens  of  it  which  he  afterwards  met  with  in  Hgypt  would*  na* 
turally  make  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  on  his  mind. 

The  following  indignant  complaint  of  our  author  againft  thofe 

.  who,  in   his   time,  employed  themfelves  in  mutilating  or^d  ftroyiilg  - 

the  venerable  remains  of  remote  antiquity,  reminds  us  of  fi.nilar  xiar- 

barians  in  later  times^  who  have  betn  guilty  of  committing  the  like 

depredations,  and  who  certainly,  in  general,  have  betn  ai6(u4ted  by 

motives  in  no  refped  more  dignified  or  laudable.     We  fpeajlc  not  of 

the  feats  of  religious  fanaticifml     In  the  northern  part  of  this  iflandy 

indeed,  that  infernal  fpir it,  6ondufied  by  the  dark  and  kindred  genius 

of  John  Knox,  the  great  apoftlc  of  prelbytery  and  rebellion,  and  en- 

^  couraged  by  the  itrefiftible  maxim,  **  that  if  you  pull  down  theneibi, 
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the  rooks  wiH  fly  away/'  tSuStei  the  almoft  toC«l  (kAruA^bn  df  tlioTe 

ancient  ecclefiaftical  edifices,  which  ferved,  jH  once,  to  demonArate 
the  pious  magnificence  of  former  ages,  and  to  conAi<ute  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  country.  But  we  particularly  allude  to  thofc  Goths 
and  Vandals,  who  not  only  fufFer  our  fineft  antiquities  to  moulder 
into  decay,  from  the  mi lerable  principle  of  faving,  though  they  can 
well  afford  it,  the  trifling  expence  requifite  to  keep  them  in  repair; 
tut  frequently  devote  them  to  pofitive  ruin,  in  order  to  pocket  a  few 
(hillings  and  pence,  the  paltry  price  of  their  old  materials. 

"  The  Egyptian  kings  employed  great  care  to  prcferve  thefc  monuments 
from  injury  or  infult ;  and  this  they  did  with  commendable  views.  But 
ifi  this  our  age,-  men,  living  under  no  kind  of  reflraint,  permitted  to  wan- 
der wherever  ihey  lid,  and  attentive  to  nothing  but  their  private  interefls 
have  been  governed  merely  by  the  bent  of  their  defires.  Following  their 
own  imaginations  and  purfuits,  they  have  a^ed  each  according  fo  his 
iancy,  according  to  the  favourite  propenfi  ty  of  his  chara6ier,  and  the  pre- 
dominant paffion  of  his  mind.  When,  therefore,  having  feen  thefe  ftu- 
pendous  monuments,  they  were  flrack  with  their  appearance,  they  enter- 
ed into  villainous  defigns  for  exploring  their  flate.  Nay,  their  whole  anx- 
iety was  centered  in  the  g.atification  of  this  define :  for  thfi  principal  tilings 
which  they  cheriQied  in  their  hearts  were  filver  and  gold.  Conceiring, 
therefore,  that  every  monument   was  a  mark  which  direded  to  hidden 

'  riches  i  that  every  fidure  made  in  a  mountain  led  to  a  treafure ;  thSit  every 
great  flatue  was  the  guardian  of  money  buried  under  its  feet ;  and  that, 
as  it  concealed  fuch  precious  objeds,  it  might  be  overthrown ;  they  con- 
trived an  art  to  deflroy  them,  and  ufed,  in  their  de(!ra6tion,  the  utmoft 
diligence.  Hence  they  mutilated  the  figures  of  ftatues,  as  hoping  that 
,  money  was  to  be  found  in  their  vicinity  ;  they  dug  through  flones,  as  per- 
fuadecl  that  they  were  only  jfirong  coffers  containing  trcafures ;  and  they 
entered  the  filfures  of  mountains,  like  a  robber  who  enters,  by  ftealth, 
into  a  houfe,  and  endeavours  to  profit  l)y  an  opportunity  of  which  no  one 
has  any  knowledge  ♦but  himfelf.-' 

.  *'  Such  of  thefe  men  as  were  poflfetTed  of  fortunes  fquandered  them  ia 
this  purfuit,  whilfl  he  who  was  poor  applied  himfelf  to  .perfons   in  mOre 

.  opulent  circumflances,  en6amed  their  avarice,  and  confirmed  llieir  hopes. 

.  But  thofe  who  were  prevailed  with,  in  confequence  of  fuch  perfualioos,  to 
lif^en  to  thefe  Charlatans,  were  cheated  out  of  botli  their  judgment  and 
their  money.     And  having  thus  engaged  in  vain  attempts,  how  fliameftd 

/  was  the  fruit  of  all  their  labour  and  expence!"    (Pp.  14-1 — ^147.) 

Of  the  curious  difcoveries,  however,  which  refulted  from  thefe  in« 
-  famous  motives  of  antiquarian   reiearch,  .our  readers  will  be  pleaied 
to  accept  this  fpecirtieri. 

"  But  what  ftrengthened  their  confidence,  and  confirmed  their  perfc- 
.  verance,  was  that,  under  ground,  they  found  large  brick  cemeteries,  of  a 

foHd  ilMi^ure,  in  which  were  contamed  innumerable  multitudes  of  the 
.  antient  dead.     The  bodies  were  involved  in  wrappers,  compofed   of  the 

fubflance'of  hemp,  of  which  fbme,  enfolding  a  fingle  corpfc,  extended  to 
•about  1000  cubits:  for  every  member  was  feparately  fwathed,  as  the  hand» 

Ibe  foot>  th«  finger^  and  toe,,  in  very  fine  fillets  i  and  then  the  whote  body 


^s  (6  enveloped  as  to  represent  a  large  onfhap^  mafs.  The  wandering 
Arabs,  country  people,  and  others  who  penetrated  'into  thefe  buryiug 
^iaces,  made  plunder  of  thefe  fepulchral  wrappers ;  and  whatever  thev* 
ibiind  that*  was  tindured  with  mnik,  they  either  retained  to  icent  their 
own  garments,  or  fold  to  thc^  druggids  to  make  up  |>erfumes/' 

*'  Of  thefe  dead  bodies  fome  were  iound ,  in  thick  coiins  of  fycamore 
wood ;  (bme  in  coffins  of  white  or  red  marble ;  others  in  veflels  ful!  of 
honey.  I  was  informed  by  a  perfon  of  credit,  that  while  (hefe  people 
were  employed,  about  the  pyramids,  in  fearch  oftreafure,  they  difcovered 
a  clofe  oblong  vefliel,  which,  when  opened,  they  found  to  contain  honey, 
of  which  they  ate;  that,  by  and  by,  when  fome  hair  adhered  to  the  fingers 
4>f  one  of  them,  they  pulled  it  out,  and  with  it  a  Utti^  boy,  whofe  limbs 
were  in  a  (tateof  perfed  cohefion,  though  his  body  wus  tender,  and  to 
whom  had  been  attached  fome  kind  of  ornament,  and  a  gem  ;  that,  more- 
<iver,  on  the  foreheads  of  fome  of  thefe  corpfes,  as  alfo  on  their  ^eyes  and 
nofes,  was  found  a  plate  of  gold,  refetnbiiug  a  piece  of  bark ;  that  the 
fsttae  was  fovLndiufier  cCt}:w  mulicbri\  that,  now  ?nl  then,  a  whole  corpfe 
was  inclofed  in  fuch  a  golden  tegument ;  *  that,  fbmetimes,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gold,  of  gems,  or  other  ornament,  was  found  befide  the  body;  and 
that,  at  other  times,  was  diicovercd,  Iving  neap  it,  the  inflrument  with 
-  which  the  perfon  had  worked  when  alivs.  The  above-mentioned  perfon 
,  of  credit  ailerted,  that  near  one  of  thefe  bodies  he  found  the  impleme'nts 
of  a  barber,  a  razor  and  whetflone ;  near  another  the  implements  of  a 
fargeon ;  and  beflde  ahother  thofe  of  a  weaver.  Hence  it  is  appareut  that 
it  was  a  fettled  cufiom,  among  them,  to  bury,  with  a  man,  the  inflruments 
•of  his  art,  as  his  principal  wealth.  I  have  heard  that  fome  of  the  Ethio- 
pians have  the  fame  oattom,  and  reckon  it  an  omen  oF  ill  luck,  when  the 
^teniils  of  a  dead  man  are  either  touched,  or  put  to  any  ufe.'^  (Pp.  147, 
149.) 

Of  the  care  employed  by  this  Angularly  fupcrftitious  people  in  the 
interment  of  their  facred  animals  our  author  gives  the  following 
proofs. 

"  Among  the  mofl  wonderful  obje^s  which  are  fcen  in  their  cemeteries 
may  be  reckoned  various  animals,  birds,  beafts,  and  reptiles.  Men  of 
fharader  afTured  me,  that  on  opening  an  apartment  well  lecured,  which 
they  difcoveted  under  ground,  they  f«und  a  great  quantity  of  hempen 
wrappers,  quite  free  from  pile ;  and  that,  when  thefe  were  removed,  they 
found  a  calf  entire,  very  firmly  fwathed.  I  wa5  told  by  others  that  they 
found  a  hawk,  from  which,  when  they  had,  with  great  labour  difengaged 
it  from  its  linen  envelope,  they  perceived  that  the  feathers  had  not  fcpa- 
"  rated.  Similar  relations  are  given  of  the  cat,  of  the  fparrow,  and  of  the 
beetle." 

"  What  follows  was  related  by  a  man  of  ftridt  veracity,  who  faid  that 
while  he  lived  in  Cufa,  fome  treafure-hunters  came  to  hinj,  aflirming  that 
they  had  difcovered  a  cavern,  which  had  the  appearance  of  concealing 
fbmethijig  curious ;  that  he  went  out  with  them,  accon)panied  by  a  party 
of  men  in  arms;  that,  after  fotoe  digging,  they  came  to  a  large  urn,  flrong- 
\y  flopped  with  gyplum,  in  which,  when  they  had,  with  dlfHculty  opened 
it,  they  found,  rolled  up  in  bandages,  fome  things  refembling  human  fin- 
gers; that,  under  thefe  bandages,  when  unrolled,  were  little  fillies,  of 
Xhe  fpecies  called  Siri^  but  fo  completely  reduced  to  powder  that  a  breath 
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:flow  and  water  the  country,  the  confequences  arc  inconceivabijr 
dreadfu).  According  to  Aboollatiph,  the  moft  favourable  meafure  of 
ic$  rife  js  i8  cubits.  If  it  exceed  this  meafure,  theexccfs  is  htirtfui  ^ 
but  if  it  ftop  Ihort  of  it)  cubits  at  leaft,  there  follows  infallibly  a  di- 
minution of  produce,  in  ^xact  proportion  to  the  deRiSt.  In  the  year 
of  the  Hejra  396,  it  did  not  jifc  to  13  cubits,  which,  he  fay^,  had 
happened  only  once  before  fince  the  commencep;ient  of  the  aera.— * 
About  two  months  before,  ihs  time  of  its  increafc,  there  appeared  to 
be  mixed  with  it  fome  green  fubttancc  of  a  vegetable  nature,  refecn* 
biingbeet;  and  ao  this  fubftance  gradually  accumulated,  the  water 
acquired  a  moft  feJd  putrid  fmell.  Our  author  caufed  fome  of  it 
to  be  boiled,  imagining  that  this  would  corre£l  and  purify  it;  but 
its  bad  ta<le  and  imell  were  only  augmented.  Of  the  horrors  of  the 
year  597  he  draws  a  moft  melancholy  and  bcart^-reqding  pi£lure» 

•'  It  came  on/'  he  fays,  "  like  a  lion,  devoiwlng  every  thing  which  could 
contribute  to  the  fuppoi  t  of  lifu.  Men  defpaired  of  the  increafe  of  the 
Nile;  the  price  of  every  thing  was  railed ;  the  provinces  were  ruined  by 
draught;  and  the  inhabitants,  oppreiled  with  the  calamity,  broke  out  into 
riots  from  the  fear  of  want.  Ftie  Cv)uptiy  people  repaired  to  the  principal 
towns;  and  many  of  them  migrat<ed  into  Syria,  Mauritania,  Hejaz,  Yaman, 
and  other  places.  A  coniiderable  part  o'l  them,  however,  flocked  to  Mef- 
ra  and  Cairo.  By  and  by,  as  the  famine  grew  iiUolerable,  death  attacked 
them:  the  air  was  iniecled  with  peltilential  vapours,  from  which  proceed- 
ed mortal  dileal'e.  With  luch  violence  did  hunger  rage  among  the  poor,, 
that  they  fed  upon  can  ion,  dead  human  bodies,  and  the  dung  of  quadru- 
peds. They  thvjn  proceeded  farther,  and  devoured  little  children.  When, 
therefore,  it  had  been  often  oblcrvcd  that  they  had  with  them  infants 
roafted  or  boiled,  the  prelect  of  the  guards  publirtied  an  edi6t>  by  which 
thole  who  practifcd  this  horrid  cookery,  as  well  as   thofe  who   ate  of  it, 

'were  condemned  to  the  flames.  I  faw  a  roafted  child  brought,  in  a  bafket, 
to  the  prafed's  houle,  and  together  with  it  a  man  and  a  woman,  whom, 
when  they  were  proved  to  be  its  parents,  he  commanded  to  be  burnt." 

''  When  the  poor  fir  ft  began  to  feed  on  human  fle(h,  thofe  who  talked 
of  it  to  each  other  affected,  indeed,  hon  or  at  the  atrocity  of  the  action  ; 

'  but  their  appetites  afterward  grew  fo  depraved,  and  they  became,  by  ufe, 
io  hardened  in  vvickednels,  that  they  reckoned  this  the  beft  of  all  nourifli- 
ment,  the  flneft  delicacy,  the  fweeteft/ood,  and  c6oke4  it  in  iirange  and 

.various  ways.     At  laft,  as  this  cuJlom  gained  wider  ground,  and  prevailed 

*in  every  part  of  Egypt,  mencealed  to  expreis  any  kind  of  averfion  to  it : 
iia\V,  to  Ipeak  of  this  crime,  or  to  liften,  with  greedy  and  open  ears,  to 
thofe  who  fpoke  of  it,  vv'as  not  confidered  as  implying  any  blame."  (Pp. 
2n— 213.) 

The  cafes  of  this  abominable  pra£lice  which  the  author  relates  as 
having  fallen  within  his  own  obfervation,  are  almofl;  innumerable. 
For  the  moft  part,  he  favs,  the  perfon^  found  guilty  of  it  were  wo- 
men ;  and  for  this  circumftance  he  afligns  a  reafon  which  is  certainly 
cieditable  to  his  gallantry  and  good-nature,  however  its  truth,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  might,  perhaps,  admit  of  being  called  in  queflion : 
A^^meiyi  that  women  are  moie  incautious  than  men^  and  lefs  able  to 
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conceal  what -lias  been  dorre  by  them.  In  the  city  of  Mczra  alone 
more  than  thirty  tonvifted  women  wtic  ournt  w'ithin  the  fpace  of  a 
few  days.  But  dealing  and  trepanning  of  both  children  and  adults 
was  btrcome  a  common  trade,  both  men  and  ^yomcn,  rich  and  poor, 
became  loft  to  every  natural  feeling,  and  to  ali  feiile  of  (hame ;  of 
which,  among  many  other  inftances  equal'y  tJil.:;uii:»ng,  our  author, 
on  the  authority  of  thcj  praefedt  himlclt,  gives  the  roil)vring. 

"  A  woman  came  to  him  who  faid  that  (lie  was  a  midwife,  and  that 
ihe  had  been  called  to  a  hoafe  where  the  e  was  {'et  iiefore  her  a  well  fca-' 
foned  di(h,  the  contents  of  which  appeared  to  her  diHTeront  from  conimoa 
meat.  Scrupling,  therefore,  to  eat  of  it,  ihe  contrived  an  oppon unity  pri- 
vately to  alk  forae  quelHons  concerning  it  of  a  litt'e  girl.  Tite  aniwer 
was.  Such  a  fat  woman  came  in  to  vilit  us.  ^\y  lather  killed  h.:r .  and, 
(pointing  to  the  larder^  where,  in  truth,  the  midwife  fuu-.id  h(*r,)  tn^re  ihe 
is  hung  up  in  pieces."  (P.  223.)  "  Indeed,"  (a}8  our  liuniiie  and  amia- 
ble hiUorian,  "  if  I  ftiou Id  record  every  ca'e  of  lhi>  Lin.l  wiuoii  came  to 
xny  knowledge,  I  might  be  lu  peeled  of  telling  downri^iii  lies;  bit  timi'e 
which  I  have  recorded  I  have  neither  felected  with  particular  cue,  nor 
did  i  feek  for  occafions  of  witneliing  them :  1  have  frequently,  on  the  con- 
trary,  /lolen  away  from  places  .where  1  might  have  Lx-en  obliged  to  ke 

ijvhat  1  could  not  have  beheld  without  abhorrence.'^    (x\  227.) 

*  • 

It  is  incxpreffibly  painful  to  dwell  on  futh  (hocking  fcenes  of  de* 
pravity  :  yet  the  heart  muft  furely  bleed  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
dire  neceffity  which  firft  gave  rife  to  them.  To  what  a  pitch  muft 
human  mifery  have  arrived,  when  it  became  a  wcvy  common  refource, 
res  trita  it  pervulgata^  againft  the  torments  of  hunger,  to  invade  the 
awful  privileges  of  the  tomb,  expofe  to  public  falc,  and  devour  its 
contents  ?  The  followrng  aSlfling  ftory  we  fliall  give  in  the  woidn 
of  the  learned  tranflator, 

*'  Licet  vero  hoc  mi rari,  quodaccidit  cuidam  vironobili,  medico  J udao 
^g^ptio,  qui  me  officiol'd  alqus  affidui  vilitabat.  Arcelfivit  eum  vir  qui» 
dam  de  ZaiwiiS,  forma  praeditus  infigni,  famdque  idem  contpicuus  ob  forti- 
tndinem^  et  pietatem,  et  opulentiara.  Pi^flquain  itaque  in  domum  ingref* 
fus  erat,  occiufit  a?grotus  januam,  et  hihhit  in  eum:  injedo  deinde  in 
collum  ejus  fune,  comprelfit  teliirdlosejus;  ita  tamen  ut  nulla  infeqiieretur 
gangraena.  Diu  cum  concertatio  duraret,  Medicus  ingenfces  clamores  edi- 
dit;  quibus  fane  attditis,  ingreffi  funt  qui  cum  liberarent,  femianimum  jam 
fadium,  et  extremum  fpiritum  aegre  trahentem;  leiliculi  en im  ejus  colli fi 
erant,  primorefque  denies  penitus  confracti.  Deportatus  ell  ad  domicilium 
fuum,  cum  eum  animi  deliquium  teneret.  Qui  autem  injuriam  hancccf  in- 
tuterat,  ad  praefectum  adduclusefl;  cumque  ellet  inteirogatus,  quidnam 
!e  ad  hoc.  faclum  potilTimum  compu'iael,  refpondit.  Fames.  Fuftibus  cae- 
fus  eft  et  expufius/'    (Pp.  26 J— 263.) 

The  jnortality  which  enfued  was  [rreat  beyond  conception.  You 
could  not  ftir  a  ftep  without  meeting  with  perfons  either  dead,  or  dy- 
ing, or  very  little  removed  from  that  condition.  In  Cairo  alone 
Dear  500  perfons  were  buried  daily.  I^  Mefra  fuch  was  ti^c  number 
of  deaths  that  the  bodies,  as  they  could  not  be  buried,  were  thrown 

here 
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here  and  there  at  random.  When  even  this  became  too  fati^uiog^ 
they  were  left  in  the  (Ireets,  ho«i fes,  or  (hops,  where  the  perfoiis  had 
expired.  In  the  country  the  rnhabrtants  periflied  almoft  to  a  man. 
If  you  pafied  by  a  village^  you  would  not  find  in  it  a  living  foul:  the 
houfes  were  open  and  emptv,  while  the  rnhabttants  were  lying  fome 
iccentiy  dead,  and  others' in  a  ilate  pf  putrefaction.  Corpfes  were 
fcen  floating  down  the  Nile,  by  hundreds  at  a  time;.  In  towns  that 
had  contained  10,000  people,  you  would  fometimes  find  ,three  or 
four  perfons,  fometimes  not  one. 

"  As  to  the  felling  of  free  people,  a  practice,'*  fays  our  pious  itutlior, 
«'  which,  in  general,  is  adopted  only  by  tho.'e  who  do  n6t  fear  God,  il  be* 
(fame  quite  common;  fo  that  a  handlome  girl  was  fold  for  a  few  drachmas* 
I  once  faw  two,  and  one  of  them  a  virgin,  offered  to  falc  for  eleven.  At 
another  time,  a  woman  importMiied  me  to  purchafe  her  daughter,  vi'bo 
was  exqaiiitely  beautiful ;  and,  when  1  urged  that  it  was  an  unlawful  ac- 
tion, her  reply  was.  Take  her  then  in  a  prefent.  It  very  often  happened 
that  women  and  boys,  of  the  fine  ft  form,  would  pro  ft  rate  themfelves  at 
jour  feet,  earneftly  in  treating  you  to  buy  them,  and  fell  them  again  as 
l}aves4  and  as  perfons  were  not  wanting  who  tliought  this  allowable,  hence 
it  came  to  pafs  that  many  of  their  women  wjent  captive  into  Irak,  Chora* 
&n>  and  other  parts," 

*'  Mirandlim  vero,"  continues  our  author,  in  language  which  do«s  him 
tiie  higheft  honour,  '*  omnium  maxinve,  quod  narraturus  fum.  Nempe  ho- 
jnines;  etfi  Alcoranica  haec  verba  fsepius  occurrunt:  Ackrant  idda  cuptdi^ 
iaium  Aarwn;  fe  tamen  haud  dubitant  in^mergere.in  pekgus  errorum,  tan- 
qnam  acommuni  ordine  hominum,  communique  conditione  vitae  humane, 
ipfi  effent  excepti.  Hue  pertinet  quod  in  emendis  liberis  mercaturam  et 
Begotiationem  exercent ;  quodque  rem  habent  cum  his  roulieribus,  adeo  ut 
leperiantur  alii  qui  fe  60  virglnes>  alii  autem  qui  70  iluprafle  aSrmeni.'' 
(Pp.  239—241.) 

The  year  598  commenced  with  no  happier  aufpices  than  the  pre* 
ceding  one.     Fewer   of'  the   poor,  indeed,   died,  becaufe  they  had 

"  nearly  all  been  carried  ofF  before.  The  price  of  provifions  diminifh- 
ed,  becaufe  there  were  few  to  con  fume  them  ;  and  the  horrid  cuftom 
of  eating  human  flelh  went  into  total  defuetude.  The'nfortality  at- 
tacked, with  equal  violence,  every  fpecies.of  living  creature.  The 
whole  breed  of  domeftic  fowl  would  have  been  extinft,  if  a  fupply 
had  not  been  procured  from  Syria  ;  and  fome  perfons  made  fortunes 
by  importing  then[i.  The  ovens  were  heated  with  the  wood  of  the 
houfes  ;  for  the  bakers  bought  houfe  after  houfe  for  almofl  nothings 
and  pulled  them  down  for  that  purpofe.  In  order  to  give  his  read- 
ers fome  notion  of  this  dreadful  mortality,  our  author  informs  them, 
froo  the  public  regiflers,  that  in- 22  months,  the  number 'c/ thofe 
who,  in  Cairo  alone,  were  buried  with  the  accuflomcd  rites  of  fe- 

,puhure,  amounted  to  iii,oocr;  bur,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  what 
was  this  number  compared  with  that  of  thofe  who  perifhcd  unheed* 
ed,  in  the  houfes,  in  the  (kirts  of  the  city,  and  under  the  walls,  of 
whom  no  account  was  taken/     Even  this  is  nothing,  compared  with 
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fttt  wtqle  depopulation  of  the  country  ;  with  the  incalculable  fium- 
bers  who  were  cut  off  by  the  famine,  or  devoured  by  the  furvivors, 
in  the  other  di(iri£ls  an  J  towns.  The  rodd  leading  to  Syria  was 
completely  covered  with  the  putrid  bones  of  fuck  miierabie  wretches 
as  tried  to  efcape.  About  feed-time  the  malady  raged  with  redoubled 
forwe ;  fo'that  the  perfons  who  fowed  a  field  were  o-ten  diflFerent 
from  thofe  who  had  plowed  it ;  and  even  many  men  fucceffivcljr 
drcipt  down  dead^  it  the  fame  plough.  In  Alexandria  fuch'was  the 
rapid  wade  of  human  life,  that  the  fame  eflate  dcfcended  to  fourieea 
different- heirs  within  the  fpace  of  one  month. 

We  have  been  tempted  both  by  the  interefting  matter,  and  by  the 
fafcinating  maimer  of  our  refpedable  hiftorian,  to  multiply  ourex- 
tra&s  much  beyond  what  we  originally  inten«ied.  But  we  hope  that 
our  learned  readers  will  be  induced  by  them  to  perufe  the  whole 
work;  Trom  which  if  they  derive  but  half  as  much  inftruciion  and 
pleafure  as  we  ourfelves  have  done,  they  will  be  grateful  to  us  for 
direding  their  attention  to  it. 

Of  JDr.  White's  tranflation  we  have  already  inferted  feveral  fpcci- 
xnens,  from  which  it  will  appear  with  what  felicity  and  fkill  he  has 
executed  an  undertaking  peculiarly  arduous:  and  here  we  fully  meant 
to  have  concluded  our  review  of  this  valuable  publication.  But  the 
learned  Profeflbr  has  given,  in  a  note,  fo  accurate,  concife,  and  con* 
neQed  a  view  of  the  Hiftory  of  Egypt  for  more  than  37  centuries, 
that^  notwithftanding  its  comparative  length, ^  we  cannot  prevail  witk 
ourfelves  to  omit  it.  It  furniOies  one  of  the  fineft  inftances  of  cle- 
.^antly  comprei&ng  much  important  matter  into  a  fqiall  compad 
which  we.  have  ever  met  with.  ^ 

'*   ^GYPTI    ReVOLUTIOVES. 

"  Irenes  ^el  Mitzraim  Hami  filius,  {a)  m  iE^ptura  coloniam  duxifle* 
fbique  prim)is  poll  Deluvium  regnalVc  creditur,   ^gypti  auLem  (urn  praua 
occurrit  mentio,  cjiium  Abramus  iter  eo  tendebat.  {b)     Adeo     .- 
rara  tamen  et  oblcura  Cunt  literarum  mon amenta  hue  pertt-        Ci  clt4r 
nentia,   ut  nihil  vel  de  eju9  fcatu   civili  vel  religtone  pro     Anno^^.Chr. 
comperto  habere  liceat.     Id  quod  verifimile  videtur,  hoc  bH,         1920« 
tunc  temporis  non-valde  potentem  fuilfe,  nee,  y(i  poilea  ufu  » 

yeniebat,  Idololatrise  prorfbs  infcrviiire. 

"  Tilon  multo  poft  ternpore  uti  fert  opinio,  ^gyptus  depopulata  e.**  a 
Pa/ioribus)  qui  Horitse  fmife  putantur,  iqonte  Hor  ab  Efau  pofieris,  qui 
(edes  eas  obtinuerunt,  expu!ri.(£-)  Qui.  quid  autem  lit  dc  i(lis  paiioribus 
eoruroque  impcrio,  eo  ipe  ducit  conjeclura  ut  credamj  hoftilein  irrtiptio- 
nem  ejle  fadtam  a  Syrian  partibu^,   priuiquam  Jofephus  ad 

t- gubernaculum  rerum  hujn^  rcgioni^  accedebat.     Hoc  fvirfan     C'trdter  Jnm 
polligere  licet  ex  eo. quod  ip'e  dicit  Gen.  xlii.  9.     Quod  (i      A.C,\1\5. 
infeftse  iliac  copiae^sx  Padoribus  potidimum  conflatae  fuerint, 
lam  probabilis  inde  patebit  ratio  odii  quod  j£gyptiis  erga  id  genus  homi- 


^*^ 


(4)Gen,  X.  $.  (^)Ibid.xii,  iq.  '       ^  (c)  Ib«  xxxvi'. 

num 
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nom  ftccrbtfCmum  fuit.  (J)  Prxterea  hoc  temporis,  five  hujufcemodi  bp^ 
pugnalionis  recenti  netnoria,  five  alia  dc  caufa,  ab  omni  confuetudine  eum 
cxteris  adeo  abhorrebant^  uti  ne  quidem  caifi  iis  coroedere  tolcrarent.  (e) 

•*  Circa  idem  tempus  Curia  in  iEgypto  mioidris  variis  inflrada  {f)  ex* 
titiflle  videtur,  quae  quidem  prima  eil  io  tolo  terrarum  orbe»  cujus  occurcU 
mentio.     Jam  turn  quDque  mortuos  condiendi  (g)  mos  vigebat. 

**  Quod  ad  Religioncni  JEgypii  pertinet,  quamvjs  conlentaneum  fit  pu« 
tare  rilU!^aliquos  fu peril itiofos  jamdudum  irrepfiil'e  (//)  evinci  tamen  iion 
potefl,  hoc  tempore  Idololatrise  populum  omnino  dedilum  fuifTe. 

"  Ante  exitum  Ifraelitarum  ex  i¥!g}'pt0j  (quo  poliHlmum  aiino  incertumj 
videtur  ea  regie  res  novas  experta  tui::o,  uti  difcimus  ab 
£xod.  i.  8.  Sed  utrum  a  vi  hortiura  extcrnorura,  an  a  For  son  Circiter 
civilibus  difcordiis  hoc  fadtum  fuerit,  lam  multis  (eculis  AnnoA,CA\-^\. 
elapHs,  non  eli  qui  affirmaverit.  Hoc  tamen  affirmare 
licety  difcrimen  inter  animalia  rounda  ac  immunda,  cullumque  divim  nu^ 
minis  et  animaiium  fymbolicorum^  imprimis  Apidis,  jam  jam  in  i^gyptam 
^Hk  indudum. 

*'  Port  hoc  no.*,  alia  iEgypli  in  facrls  Uteris  ofFerlur  mentio,  donee  ad 
Solomonis  ufque  lempora  deventum  iit,  (/)  quibas  temporibusregnum  opi' 
bus  praepoUens  fuiU'e  videtur.'     Quinetlum   filio  Solomonis 
Rehoboam  quacunqiie  dc  cnul'a  bcllum  intulit  ShiihaJL  {k)  rex       Ctrc,  Am» 
iEg)ptiacus;  quod  bcUum  primum  iEgyptii  iinilimis  iutu-      J.C.971. 
lerunt. 

"  Apud  Herodotum(/)  fer^em  regum  itgyptiorum  a  Sefoftre  ufqiie  ad 
Amafim  rnvenias:  quos  inter  extat  Sabacus  quidani  .^ihiops.  Ipfe  tamen 
confitetuv,  ^gypti  res*  Gra?ci!(  omnino  non  innotuifle  ante  regnum  Flam- 
metichi.  Is  autem  regnavit  annos  54:  quo  fpalio,  uti  roihi  videtur,  -ccHn- 
prebenditur  bellorum  civiHum  tempus,  quod  proxime  praeceflit,  quodqa^ 
idem  Scrrptorappeltat  Regnum  Duuobcim  Rcoum. 

f'  Filio  ejus  Nocho,  qui  Jofiam  regcm  Judeac:  devicit,  fuc-     Circ.Anm 
ceffit  Piiimmis,  qui  annos  regnabat  fex :  cui  rurfus  fucceflit     ^.C.6 10. 
Apries,  vcl  potius  Hophrah,  (id  ehim  in  Sacra  Scriplura 
nomcn  proditur)  quern  Nebuchadnezzar  Babylonis  rex  acie  fubegiti  pod* 
quam  annos  25  regnaflet. 

•*  Inditioncm  regis  Babylonii   inde  ceffit  ^gyptusj  quo     Ctrc,  Asat 
ftatu  |)ermanrit  donee  ipfa  Bahvlon  a  Medis  capta  fuit.     Me-    A.  C.  570. 
dis  autera  a  Cyro  Perfif'que  fuSadtis,  iEgyplum  ul  Medorum 
imperio  lubditara  fibi  vindicavit  Cyrus. 

*'  Perise  vero  nihil  penfi  habuIfTe  videntur,  quo  jus  fuum  armis,  afR- 
l%rent,  ante  Cambyfem  regem.     Ille  belium  Amafi  intuitt, 
qui  tunc  temporis  ibi  regnavit.     Mortuo  Amafe  ante  adven-     Circ.  Anrn 
turn  Cambyfis  in  w£gyptum,  fumma  belli  recidit  in  fiiium     A.€,52Sm 
ejus  Pfammenitum,  qui  vidlus  a  Cambyfe  et  in  Perfiam  de- 
pt)rtalus  eft. 

•'  Artaxerxes  iratus  A.gyptiis,  quod  auxilium  Lacedemoniis  inimicis  ejus 
tulifTcut,  (m)  ad  facinus  caitigare  paravit.     Sed  inter  belli  apparatum  morte 


(,/)  lb.  xlvi.  34.         W  lb.  xliii.  32.         ( f)  lb. xl.  r.         (g)  lb.  I.  2. 
(A)  lb.  xliy.  5.  (i)  Lib.  1  Regum,  x.  23  cy.  (i)  lb.  \iv,  25. 

(/)  Euterpe,  (w)  Juftin.  Lib.  vi.  cop.  6. 

correptas. 
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C9n«pta<  eft.     feeflum  igitur  a  fillo  ejus  Dario;  ciii  Ochus  erat  co^nomenj; 
gefebatuf,  qui  expulfo  Nefianebo  ulticno  rege  iEgypti,  regniim  in  potef- 
tatcm  fuam  redegit.     Hie  Darius  majore  fe^^eritatc  in  j^gyptura  ufus  g{\,' 
quam    alii  qui  eum  antecelTerunl ;  ideoque  majore  odio  apud  eos  habi- 
tus eft. 

"  Fuit  j^lgypt'js   fab   ifnpcrio  Perfaram  ufquc  ad  Darlum 
Regem,  cognominefcodomannum.    Is  ab  Alexandre)  Magno  Ar-        A?uto 
belae  fufus  et  fugatus  eft^  et  Perfarum  imperio  finis  impofitas,     ^^C.  331, 
poOqoam  annos  circiter  200  durafFet. 

"  Jam  quotpie  i^.gyp^us,  utpote  qune  ad  Perfarum  imperium  pertinebaL' 
fubacta  ell  ab  Alexandre^,  qui  cSondidit  Alex^andriara,  qu3C  polica  cefebns 
evafit  j)ropter  Brbliothecam  ejus  Academiamque,  et  ^uia  fedeseratregum. 

'•  Mortuo  A lexandro,  («)  et  imperio,  quod  unus  ipfe  ob- 
tinueraf,  in  muhas  partes  diftrado,  iEgypius  Ptolemaeo  Lagi     AnicC,  322; 
cedebat,  penes  cujus  pofteros  annos  i^x^  300  permancbat; 
donee  Cleopatra  ultima  ejus  progeniei  A6lii  devida,  rn  Pro* 
vinciam  Roraanam  redada  eft.  AnieC.ZX} 

*'  Regnantibus  Arcadio  et  Honorio  Romaniim  imperium 
dtfEifumeft;  qua  partitione /Egyptus  OrientalibttS'impeYato-       A.D.  'i^S^ 
ribus  contribuebatur.     Odavo  au tern  anno  quam  HcTacliiXs       A.jy.GlS." 
regnum  accepit,  earn  occupavit  Cofroes  rex  Perfarum.  (o) 

"  Non  malto  tamen  tempore  Perfarum  ditione  tenebatur;  Quippe 
Omar  Ebn  Chet tab,  qui  ad  Chalifatum  evedts  eft  anntfHej.  18,  Amrui 
ikiidu  aufpiciifque  ea  potitus  eft  anno  Hejrae  IS.  (//) 

*'  Anno  Hej.  33.5,  menfe  Ramadani,  ^i-Moezz-Lediniifa  fine  ullo  cer- 
tamine  ^gyptuln   fuam  fecit,  {q)     Penes  haiic  familiam  (quae  Aliadarum 
iive  Fatimitarum  appellatur)   permanebat  Chalifatus   ufqne   ad  Al-Aded- 
l^edinillam,  uUimum  Chaliiarum^gypti,  (/)  qui  mortuus-eft 
Anno  Hej.  567.  A.D.llilJ 

*'  Anno  Hej.  559  (A.  D.  1 163.)  Shawerus  et  Dargamus  (j)  - 
pro  munere  Viziratus  in  iEgypto  inter  fe  con'tcndebant;  quorum  prior  in 
Syriam  ad  auxiliura  ab  Nureddino-Ibn-Zefnchi  petencfum  fugiebat,  quo  voti 
compos  fieret.  Nureddinus  tntflb  Afadoddino  Shifacilh,  in  Shawerum 
confercbat  Viziratumj  quo  occifo  anna  Hej.  ^Q\  (A.  D.  1168.)  .^gyp- 
lum  Ubi  vindicabat  Afadoddinus.  (/)  *• 

"  Mortiio -Afadoddino,  JE^ypti  imperium  a  Nureddino  concefTum  Sala- 
dino,  qui,  ut  ejus  Vicarius,  id  tenebat.  Nureddino  aiitem  morte  abreptb 
auno  Hej.  569  (A.  D.  H73.)  'Saladinus  ^gy pto  fine  aemiilo  politus  eft,  («) 
pecunia  ejus  nomine  incufa,  et  pro  falute  ejus  fupplicationes  piiblice  fada?j 
"  Saladint  pofteris  permanebat  imperium  ufque  ad  regnum  Al-Malee- 
Al-Saleh  ;  quo  niortuo  res  ad  interregnum  reldtit;  et  Ezzoddtn  Turcoman- 
nas  refpublicas.aliqaamdiu  adminiftravit.  Is  tandem  confilio.Shajro'ldorr^ 
Turcicae,  quae  et  defundo  regi  concubina  fuerat,  (x)  et  cui  Temper  aurem 
praebebat,  Al-Malec-Al-Moaddhsm  loco  patris  ejus  AUMalec-Al-Saleh  re-* 


(«)  Id.  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  4.  (o)  Abulpharag.  Hift.  Dynaft.  p.  99. 

(yi)  Ibid.  p.  112.  (y)lbid.  p.  207.  {r)  Ibid,  p-  262. 

-(j)  Abulpharag.  Hjft.  Dynalt.  p.  26^2,  et  Bohad.  Vita  Saladini,  p.  30. 
(/)  Abulpharag.  p.  263,  et  Bohad.  ut  fupra,  p.  34. 
(w/  Abulpharag.  ut  fupra,  p.  267.  {x)  Id.  325. 
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gem  conftitoit.  Eo  autem  non  muito  pofl  tempore  a  fttbditis  occi/b»  rex 
Ulutatus  e\\  ipfe  Ezzoddin ;  fj)  itnque  ^gyptus  in  Turcomann^niin  vd 
Mamlucorum  manus  venit.  ^ 

**  Regiium  iniit  Ezzoddin  die  ultimo  Rabiae  Secandx,  (z)  anno  Hej* 
61'8.  Permanfit  hoc  iYnperium  uique  ad  regnum  AI'-MaleoAl*Saleb-Hagi- 
Ibn-Al-Afhraph ;  qui,  poilquam  annum,  menies  fex,  et  dies  quindecka 
regnair^it,  abdicare  ie  coactus  e(l.  Is  erat  iinis(tfs)  imperio '  Mamlacorom 
Bahritarum  Turcarum,  cum  annos  136,  menfes  feptem,  et  dies  9  duraOet ; 
fumpto  initio  numerandi  a  decimo  menfis  Saphar,  A.  H.  64$,  ufque  ad  de- 
cimum  Oclavum  menfis  Ramadani,  A.  H.  7^4.         « 

*'  Pod  abdicatum  AKMalec-AI-Saleh,  ortom  eil  imperiuni  alteram  Mam- 
lucorum Circalforum,  (6)  ad  fummam  rerum  provedo  Al«MaleG-Al-Dhaher- 
Abu-Said-Bark  uk-Ibn-Anfi-AI-YiIbogawi*A(*Othmanni. 

''  Stetit  hoc  imperium  ufque  ad  regnum  Al«Malec-AI-A(hraph*Tiiman- 
BaT-AI-Jarcafi-Al-Afhraphj,  qui  per  fraudem  et  proditionem  principis  ca* 
jufdam  Arabum,  traditus  e(l  in  manus  Selimo  Turcarum  Sultano  (tunc  tem* 
pons  ConHantinopuIi  regnanlj)  qaocum  bellum  gerebat,  julfuque  ejus  in 
crucem  efl  fublatus  extra  portam  Zawiis  in  Suburbiis  Kahirae,  (c)  decimo 
nono  Rabix  priorls,  A.  H.  9\ti,  quod  tempus  incidit  in  annom  o^viim 
fienrici  Noftri  Odavi. 

"  Hie  terminus  fu it  Mamlucorum  regni  in  ^gypto,  cum  annos  circiter 
275  duraflet.  Inde  ufque  ad  annum  qui  nunc  excurrit  (A.  D.  1^00),  per« 
jnandt  iEgyptus  Turcis  qui  Condanttnopolin  incolunt.  i'ubdita. 

'*  Ita  Hifloriam  Mgypii  per  feriem  annorum  3720  perlequi  licet:  quod 
de  alia  regiooe  in  toto  terrarom  orbe  diet  non  potefl." 


ATout  ihr»vgh  South  ff^aUs  €md  M^nrnouthjhtn  \  cmiprebending  a  ge' 
neral  Sttrvey  of  the  PiQurefque  Scenery ^  remains  of  Antiquity  ^  hijio^ 
rical  Events^  peculiar  Manners^  and  commercial  Situations^  of  thai 
intereftin^  Portion  of  the  Britijh  Empire.  By  J.  T.  Barber,  F.  S.  A. 
Illuftrated  with  a  Map  aiid  twenty  Views,  engraved  from  DraMr- 
ings  by  the  Author.  8vo.  Pp»  359«  79*  Cadeli  and  Davies.   1803* 

THE  Introdu£iion  prefents  a  general  view  of  the  fubjeAs  which 
the  performance  is  about  to  handle. 

«'  In  making  the  tour  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth Qiire/'  fays  the  au- 
thor, ''  the  admirer  of  pidurefque  beauty  dweHs  with  peculiar  pleafure  oa 
a.tra£t  of  country  comprifing  the  greater  part  of  Monmouthfhire,  and  bor« 
dering  the  Severn  and  BriHol  Channel,  to  the  weftem  linlits  of  Pembroke* 
fhire.  In  this  enchanting  diftrid,  a  fucceffion  of  bold  hills,  clothed  with' 
wild  forefis,  or  ornamental  plantations  and  delightful  valleys,  present  them- 
felves  in  conflant  varieiy:   many  iine  aftuajrief  and  rivers,  judurefqae 


0^)  Id.  p.  325. 

(«)  Pocockii  Supplem.  ad  Hlft.  Dynad.  p.  8» 

{a)  Macriiius  in  Pocockii  Supplem.  p.  IS. 

(A)  Pocockii  Supplem.  p.  19. 

(5)  Al  Jannabius  in  Pocockii  Supplem.  p.  30^ 
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towD«»  and  pr:ncely  rums,  al  o  adorn  the  fccnci  whofe  charms  ^re  incon- 
ceivablr  heigaiciu'd  b  the  contiguity  of  the  Briilol  Channel,  w)iich  wafh- 
es  the  coa  c ;  in  fbrae  places  receJing  into  capacioas  bays;  in  others,  ad- 
vancing inio  rocky  p. oiiionlories  of  ihe  nio/l  impolu^  grandeur.  The 
/{atulical  enquirer  finds  equal  fubjedi  of  gratiAcation,  in  the  uncommoa 
fertility  of  everal  valleys,  and  the  woody  irearurcs  of  numv-rous  hills,  bcar^ 
ing  myriads  of  oaks,  and  ^other  firil-iate  timber- trees.  I'lic  mineral  wealth 
of  the  C'>untry,  and  its  convenimi  coall  for  traffic,  a.e  likewi  b  Inbjeds  of 
high  con li deration ;  and,^  while  the  flati/i  a]>piauds  the  late  rapid  it  idc*s 
of  man u  ait u res  and  commerce  in  this  diitrid,  he  may  difcovi^r  }c)urces 
hitherto  latvnt  f«'>r  their  inc. eafe.  The  hiitorian  cannot  fa  I  of  be  ng  in- 
tei'etied  while  treading  on  the  grotind  where  Britons  made  their  !ate:i  ai.d 
moft  vigorous  ei^bits  for  independ^ncv^,  againll  lucce  iive  invaders;  nor 
the  antiqua  y,  while  traver ling  «  qpunlry  replete  with  monument^f  of  the^ 
druidica!  ages';  military  Works  of  the  Romans,  Brtton^,  Saxons,  and  Noi^ 
•man^ ;  and  the  venerable  relics  of  numerous  religious  founJations.**' 

There  follows  a  (ketch  of  Wclfh  hiftory  and  ancient  bulllihg^* 
Our  author  is,  we  find,  both  a  fcholar  and  an  artift;  and  with  li- 
terary joins  graphical  delineation,  which  happily  illullrate  and  re»- 
lieve  each  other.  The  tour  fets  off"  trom  Bniloi ;  and  our  tiavclJcr 
begins  as  a  voyager  in  a  Swantea  hoy,  which,  in  point  of  company 
and  accomnnodation,  appears  to  ref^^mbJe  vefleU  from  Bi'iliitgfgate  to 
Margate,  dignified  by  the  name  of  packets;  no  doubt  to  fu it  the 
gentility  of  that  elegant  outlet  from  the  metropolis.  Of  this  meaii^ 
of  conveyance  our  author  gives  a  very  lively  and  pifl'ircique  defbrip*- 
tion,  not  forgetting  to  include  two  handfome  Welfli  girls,  that  ap*< 
pear  to  have  made  a  (Irong  impreffion  on  our  tourilt,  whom  we 
Ihould  fuppofe,  from  his  account  of  the  Cambrian  fair,  to  be  feel- 
ingly alive  to  female  charms,  and  to  have  a  particular  relifh  for  the 
fhape  and  configuration  of  the  Welfh  women;  who,  by  his  account, 
are  well  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  buxom.  At  Swanfea  the  cuftom* 
ary  exhibitions  of  ^r/'/TZiV/V^  manners  afforded  to  our  author  fuch  op- 
portunities of  contemplation,  as  prefent  faihionable  4Jrefs  fo  liberally 
bellows  while  it  nominally  withholds.  The  account  of  Swanfea  is 
lively  and  interefting :  thence  he  with  a  companion  proceeded  to 
Caermarthenihire,  and  arrived  at  Kidwelly  caftle,  which  is  the  fub- 
jed  of  a  very  beautiful  drawing*  Of  -the  capital  of  the  county  he 
gives  the  following  account,  ^ 

"  The  (Ituation  ofCaermarthen,  one  of  the  moft  wealthy  and  polite  towru 
in  Wales,  can  fcarcely  be  enough  admired  ;  riOng  above  a  noble  river,  anci 
commanding  a  full  view  of  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  vales  in  the  kingdom. 
Internally,  there  is  jcfs  to  commend;  as  moft  of  the  ftreetsare  ve/y  lleep, 
and  irregularly  built;  yet  there  are  many  good  private  houles,  belonging 
lo  the  neighbouring  gentry  that  refort  here  in  ihe  winter  months ;  and  a 
handfome  town-hall  and  (ome  other  buildings  do  credit  to  the  public  ipirit 
of  the  town,  though  a  folitary  church  may  reflect  but  little  on  its  fan^ily. 
Very  fmall  remains  of  the  caftle,  now  buildup  into  a  gaol,  appear;  or  of 
tbtt  walls  thai  iosm^iy  encoinpalTed  the  town.    The  trade  of  the  place  is 
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much  facilitated  by  its  fine  river,  which  conveys  (hips  of  a  good  fixe  np'if^ 
the  bridge." 

Near  Cacrmarthen  is  Kidwelly  CAftie,  which  affords  the  aufhor  a 
JTubjedl  for  a  very  fine  drawing.  As  they  were  leaving  Cacrmarthen 
they  obferved  feveral  fine  young  women  aiSting  as  fcavengers,  while 
in  an  adjoining  (hop  a  (lout  young  fellow  was  folding  up  ribbsKids 
and  laces. 

•'  How  odious,"  obferves  our  traveller,  "  is  the  employ  ofmen-millinerf? 
How  Ihamcful,  that  men,  who  might  gain  a  profperbus  livelihood  in  a 
thoufand  ways^  fliould  in(erfere  with  aimed  the  only  eligible  means  which 
the  limited  powers  and  habits  of  women  capacitate  them  to  adopt  for  a 
tnain te nance !  Driven  from  their  natural*  employ,  they  muli  either  have 
l^courfe  to  a  cruel  drudgery  which  they  arc  not  formed,  aAd  are  generally 
unable,  to  endure;  or  wander  after  iubfiftence  in  the  paths  of  Ihame  aiid 
mifery,  at  once  a  difgrace,  a  burthen,  and  a  terror  to  fociety.'^ 

ThefeTemarks  convey  a  very  favourable  impreffion  of  the  author's 

t*udgmentand  humanity,  Both  which  the  work  in  general  confirms.— 
>'rom  Cae^rmarthen  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Pembrokefhire^  wheie 
he  had  various  opportunities  of  exerxrifing  his  graphical  talents, 
cfpecially  at  Carew  Caftle  and  Pembroke  Caftle.  In  the  towns  through 
which  he  pafTed,  our  tourift  met  with  tolerable  fare  and  accomma* 
dation ;  in  the  intermediate  ftages  the  entertainment  was  but  poor, 
fwe^tened  however  by  hofpitality.  One  inftance  of  the  exercife  of 
this  virtue  prefents  a  lively  fpecimen  of  the  cordial  benevolence  which 
our  Cambrian  countrymen  in  the  very  humbled  fituations  exhibit.^— 
One  evening  our  tourift  and  a  companion  were  benighted  and  mif* 
took  the  road ;  the  weather  was  extremely  flormy,  the  track  was 
craggy^  and  the  country  interfedted  with  coal-pits;  no  manfion  was 
neari  and  they  were  in  great  alarm. 

''  At  length,"  fays  our  traveller,  ''  a  diftant  glimmering  of  light  ap- 
peared between  ',  ^e  trees,  which  we  gladly  traced  to  a  loi)ely  cottagts.— ^ 
Here,  on  our  calling  out,  a  tall  raw-boned  man  opened  the  door,  and  dif- 
covered  three'  others  who  were  regaling  round  a  blazing  hearth :  thelc 
were  all  miners  in  a  neighbouring  coal-mine.  The  uniform  black  appear- 
ance of  this  gcoupe,  their  long  matted  hair  half  hiding  their  face8»  which 
caught  a  ferocious  turn  from  tiie  firong  partial  light  of  the  fire,  was  not 
calculated  to  infpire  pre-polfeilion  f^  their  favour  ;  but,  though  in  the  ex- 
terior repulfive  as  their  cheerlefs  occupation,  their  hearts  were  not  e/lrang« 
ed  from  fenfations  of  benevolence ;  and  yet,  fo  little  had  they  of  refine- 
ment, as  to  offer  no  complimentary  condolence  on  hearing  of  our  ditficu^ 
ties;  evenj^et  more  unfafliionably,  by  a^lual  fervices  they  relieved  them, 
*  Mafters/  laid  one  of  the  men,  ^  if  you'll  but  ftep  in  a  minute  while  I  6 
ni(h  my  mefs  of  porridge,  I'll  put  you  in  the  right  road ;  it  can't  be  darker 
than  it  is ;  do  lit  down,  and  let  me  put  your  horfes  in  the  cow-houfe :  I 
fuppofe  you  wou'd  n't  like  our  fare,  (it  was  a  mefs  of  barley  and  greens 
flowed  with  a  bit  of  meat  or  bacon) ;  but  mother  can  give  you  a  drop  of 
.good  mead,  and  fome  deccntifli  bread  and  butter.'     This  invitation,  wWi 

we  manner  in  which  it^as  conveyed,  offered  a  relief  tliat  neither  of  ut 
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inclined  to  rejedl;  for,  indeed,  we  had  tailed  nothing  fince  breakfafl^ 
and  befides  found  that  fpme  barley  might  be  had  for  our  horfes.  So  feat*  . 
ing  ourfelves  in  the  chimney  coriier,  we  partook  of  the  refrefliment  brought 
us  by^an  old  withered  matron,  who  finiihed  a  fccne  forming  a  lively  coun-  . 
terpart  of  that  of  the  cavern  of  Gil  Bias.  Our  dame  foon  took  a  leading 
part  in  converfation ;  (he:  gratefully  expatiated  on  the  bounty  of  Provb* 
dence  in  fending  us  a  plentiful  year.  We  lefl  this  humble  but  hofpitable 
roof  with  regret ;  nor  was  it  without  much  difficulty  that  we  could  prevail 
no  our  hoRets  to  accept  of  a  trifling  acknowledgement  for  her  favours." 

Our  tourift,  now  turning  to  the  right,  approaches  to  the  confines 
of  North  Wales,  and  in  that  bold  country  which  riles  to  Plimlim- 
inon  finds  a  variety  of  fubjedls  for  pidturefque  defcription  :  the  mofl 
0riking  theme  of  lirerarv  and  graphical  exhibition  in  this  part  of  the 
fcenery  is  the  Devil's  bridge,  built  acrofs  the  Mynach,  which  is 
]here  the  barrier  between , North  and  South  Wales. 

*'  This  bridge  beftrides  a  lane  of almoft  perpendicular  rocks,  patched  with 
tvood,  whofe  fummits  are  here  fcarcely  f{\'^  yards  afunder.  At  a  lerri/ic 
<}epth  in  the  glen  rages  unfeen  the  impetuous  Mynach,  engulphed  be- 
neath protruding  craigs  and  pedan(  foliage :  but  on  looking  over  the  p^- 
lapet,  the  half  recoiHng  fight  difcovers  the  phrenzied  torrent,  in'  one  yo* 
lumeoffoam,  burding  into  light,  and  threatening,  as  it  breaks. againfl, the 
oppofing  rock^,  to  tear  the  mountains  from  their  ft rong  foundation  ;  then^ 
inftantly  darting  into  the  black  abyfs^  beneath,  it  leaves  the  imagination 
free  to  all  the  terrors  of  concealed  danger.  With  emotions  of  awe,'  not 
without  thofe  of  fear,  we  climbed  down  tlie  fide  of  the  i-<xrk,  alfifted  by 
f!eps  that  were  cut  in  it,  and  with  forae  peril  reached  the  level  of  the 
^darkened  torrent ;  where,  flanding  on  a  projecting  craig  againft  which 
the  river  bounded,  immerfed  in  its  fpray  and  de»ifcned  by  its  roar,  we 
involuntarily  clung  to  the  rock.  The  imprelTion  of  terror  fubfiding,  lefl 
tts  at  liberty  to  examine  the  features  of  the  foene.* 

Our  tourift  now  condudls  us  from  the  folitary  fublimfty  of  the 
forefts  and  mountains  to  the  focial  haunts  of  men,  in  the  foft  and 
verdant  valleys.  The  vale  of  Towey  affords  an  agreeable  relief  after 
the  contemplation  of  Plinlimmon ;  and  the  graphical  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Dinevawr  Caftle  is  a  charming  contrail  to  the  tremendous 
grandeur  of  the  Devil's  Bridge.  The  beauties  which  are  here  ex- 
hibited are  chiMy  of  the  i-omantic  and  pafloral  kind  ;  but,  proceed- 
ing eaflward  towards  Monmouthfhire,  a  diiFerent  face  of  country 
prefents  itfelf ;  in  which,  fkilful  cultivation  and  agricultural  riches 
agreeably  variegate  the  narrative,  and  the  Severn  opens  commercial 
fplcndour.  From  Mo.nmuuth  our  author  proceeds  tovvards  Glou- 
ccfterfhire,  and  at  Rofs  pays  a  tribute  to  that  benevolence  which 
tranfcendent. genius  has  rendered  immortal.  At  Gloucefter  the  pe- 
regrination ends. 

Interfpcrfed  with  the  tour  there  are  various  anecdotes  biographical, 
hiftoricai,  and  antiquarian,  which  enhance  the  entertainment  of  the 
Vork«  Of  the  firfl  kind,  one  of  the  moft  intercfling  is  a  fliort  ac- 
;fount  of  the   benevolent    and   unfortunate  Valentine  J^Iorris,  who 
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having  confumed  an  ample  fortune  in  niml  improvements,  and  Uht^ 
rVlity  to  the  pc^or  was  oblige!  to  expatriate  himfelt,  and  died  in  the 
Weil  Iiuiits.  .Our  author  is  cvidci.tly  a  man  of*  taUe,  ma^ii:atton, 
and  fvnfibiliry,  with  a  cor  fnierablc  portion  ol  jndjiment  and  dif^rimi- 
liation.  Oil  certain  fubjefl  he  is  f 'mi  times  «oo  luxuriant:  he  ftrems 
to  have  bten  deeply  in  prelFed  with  WtUh  beauty;  and  his  reviews 
of  that  aiticle  a»e  both  rhorc  copious  and  minute  than  fome  of  us  Re- 
viewers may  thii.k  neceifary  ;  and  in  th^t  part  of  bTs  work  >Ae  can 
difc*  ver  the  gl^w  ot  \.  uih  ;  tor  which,  as  wc  have  once  been  young 
ourfclves,  we  can  make  every  candid  allowance.  Th*"  lai;tuai;t  is 
clear,  vijj'Tcai*:,  and  div  rlified  ;  nnd  very  Well  adapted  to  the  varia- 
tions ()\  .»He  fnbjefl.  On.the  whole,  this  is  a  very  agreeable,  and,  in 
m  ;i.v  refpe£ls,  an  ufeiul  production  :  the  drawings  i:re  'tititlcti  to 
a  l.iLii.  Ill  i^c  ot  praife,  in  which  the  (kill  of  the  engraver  very  Hap- 
pily exlubiis  the  genius  oi  the  painter,  and  writer. 


A  Difcnce  of  the  CharaSler  and  C>^iduSf  of  the  late  Xfa*y  Woltjionecraft 
Goduiny  jounded  on  Pnncipies  of  J\atute  ana  Reojon^  a^  apphed  t9 
the  peculiar  Cncumjiahcei  of  her  Cafe\  in  a  6rr.es  oj  Le/fers  to  ef 
Toung  Lady.      i^mo.     Pp.  i6o       Wallis.      1803. 

AMONG  the  various  afTumptions  from  which  revolutionary  the- 
ori(ls,and  teachers  endeavour  to  maintain  and  inculcate  doc- 
trines inimical  to  order,  morality,  and  nligion,  one  iav^^nirite  pofi- 
tion  is,  that  the  individual  rn  his  t'outhts  and  a£)ions  Ihould  tota  ly 
difregard  the  fpecies  ;  that  hs  reafoning  (hould  have  no  nfpcfl  to 
public  f'pijiion,  or  his  conduft  to  exiiiim;  eftablifhments.  This  rule 
1^e  mult  acknowledg  to  have,  at  leall,  the  merit  .of  being  wl-II  adapt* 
cd  to  the  purp  Tes  of  fuch  phi'ofophKU  ;  as  1  ot^inij  ci'o  t  nil  morp 
poweriully  to  the  diforgarization  and  anarchs  which  they  fo  much 
defire  as  the  cc^mplete  expuUion  of  f»H:ial  virtue,  and  the  coi.ccntra- 
tion  ot  all  feelings  to  felt  alone.  Thi  fvlKm  ot  ethics  is  tar  from 
being  fpeculativeiy  new,  and  pri*6lically  it  is  very  old.  The  e  have^ 
in  all  ages,  been  men  whoconfulered  themfelves  onlv,  without  any 
Concern  about  any  others  except  fo  far  as  thofe  othtrj?  might  be  in- 
ftrumental  to  their  pleafure  or  power.  Attila,  Genferic,  und  ether 
barbarians  who  o/er\A  helmed  civilization,  appear  to  h-ve  as  little 
minded  the  judgment  or  fentiments  ot  their  ft  How  creatures,  as  the 
wildeft  jaci>bin  could  defire  ;  yet  jacobinifm,  paramf  unt  in  its  atroci- 
ties, has  a  more  perfcS  exemption  from  every  fociai  fentiment  than 
any  former  kind -of  favai^e  ftrotitx .  If  we  carefully  pcrufc  Gibbon, 
that  hi(lorian  vho  exhibits  the  progrefs  and  fuccefs  t  t  enterprifing 
barh.uity  :  gainft  enervated  refinement,  who  prefcnts  ihe  potentates  oi 
jK>liflied  Europe  as  bafely  fuccumbjng  to  Sc)thian  (hepherds  ai  d  Vati- 
dal  ruftics  ;  country  after  country  overrun  by  barbarifing  robbers, 
|)ccaufe  their  pe(>ple  had  not  the  Icul  to  refill,  we  (hail  find  that  there 
fra^  with  all  this  lawlefs  invaCoa  and  Dillage  fome  intermixture  of 
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lh«  focial  aflSsdions.  Alaric  and  Sarus  were  not  en'irtly  individual- 
ized; they  had  their  likings^  and  there  were  perfonsto  whom  they 
woiild  rather  do  good  than  evil.  They  wifhed  to  (land  high  in  the 
opinion  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  valued  their  praife  not  merely  as 
a-buttrefs  of  power.  Jacobin  barbarians  and  robbers  far  exceed  thcfe 
their  prototypes  in  unconcern  about  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours; 
and  if  we  trace  Attila^  a  fliepherd  of  Scythia,  with  his  Huns  defola** 
ting  the  world ;  anjd  Buonaparte,  a  goatherd  from  Corfica,  with  /hit 
jacobins  defolating  the  worlds  we  nniay  readily  perceive  the  champion 
of  Jacobin  barbarity  more  thoroughly  (Reeled  againfl  humanity^ 
than  the  champion  of  Scythian  bfirbarity.  We  formerly  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  cruelty^  to  perfonify  it  by  a  reference  to  Attiia  the  Hun; 
but  in  his  hiftory  we  can  find  no  iniiance  of  fuch  indifFfbrence  about 
human  mtfery,  even  in  that  mondcr,  as  a  difciple  of  Jacobinifm  ex* 
emplifies.  Xhe  adminiftration  of  poifon  to  thoufands,  merely  to  pre- 
vent expence  to  the  prefer! ber,  was  as  ftriking  and  complete  an  in- 
fiance  of  the '/W/v/VW/Vy,  which  the  new  fchool  of  philofophifm  fo 
ftrongly  recommends,  as  could  be  adduced.  The  Corfican,  however^ 
has  promifed  a  much  more  extenfive  inftance  of  difregard  to  fellow- 
creatures*  He  fays  he  is  to  venture  five  hundred  thouland  men  on  a 
projed  in  which  he  admits  there  is  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that 
every  man  of  them  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  This  is  a 
fample  of  individuality^  that  Godwin,  or  any  of  the  tribe,  will  fin^  it 
diJlScuIt  to  equal.  But  while  Buonaparte  is  difplaying  his  principles, 
how  and  where  he  can,  his  good  friends  here  are  ufing  their  beft  en- 
deavours in  the  fame  caufe.  They  cannot  admini Her  envenomed  po* 
tions  to  human  bodies ;  but  they  can  try  to  poifon  human  minds. 

The  produSion  before  us  proceeds  upon  the  principle  which  we 
mentioned  above,  that  the  perfection  of  do£)rines  and  conduct  con- 
fifts  in  their  conformity  to  the  judgment  -of  the  promulger,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  agent.  In  other  words,  that  if  A  though  fpeakmg 
rank  nonfenfe,  conceives  himfelf  to  be  fpeaking  fenfe,  or  tranfgrcfs- 
ing  every  rule  of  focicty  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  doing  right  3 
both  his  underOanding  and  morals  are  thereby  juftificd  \  and  B.  muft 
be  extremely  illiberal  and  uncandid  if  he  do  not  allow  to  the  faid  A. 
the  credit  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  This  is  the  leifon  which  this  de- 
fence of  Mary  Wollftonccraft  Godwin  propofes  to  illuftrate.  The 
writings  of  that  noted  perfon  are  already  faft  dcfcending  to  the  gu!ph 
>of  oblivion  which  fo  foon  abforbs  the  efforts  of  ingenuity  to  outrage 
•common  fenfe ;  but  as  many  of  our  readers  may  have  forgotten  the  de- 
tails either  of  her  writings  or  hiftory,  to  recall  them  to  our  memories 
we  rummaged  a  cfofet  into  which  we  throw  literary  lumber,  and 
found  her  Rights  of  fViman  in  company  with  Tom  Paine's  politics 
and  theology ;  ThelwalTs  eloquence;  the  dramatic  poetry  of/Hol- 
i:roft ;  and  Godwin's  philofophy.  Searching  a  little  farther  we  found 
her  novel  of  Mary :  her  work  on  tlie  French  revolution  we  could 
•BOt  find.  Her  biftory  alfo  we  were  fortunately  en^ibUd  to  rcvife  from 
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the  liberal  cofnmunication  of  her  aiFe^onate  huftand  to  the  worlds  * 
The  fubftance  of  her  ftory  was  :^— Mary,  from  her  earlieft  years, 
would  have  her  own  way,  right  or  wrong ;  difliked  her  parents  be- 
caufe  they  woyld  contradift  her;  as  fhegrcw  up  felt  hejfelf  ftrongly 
inclined  to  converfation  with  the  other  fcx,  and  very  indignant  at  the 
reftraints  which  religion,  morality^  law,  and  cuftom  have  impofed  on 
certain  gratifications;  became  an  authorefs;  her  propenfittes  being 
up^ermoft  in  her  mind,  wrote  a  book  which  ihe  called  the  Rights  $f 
W^Qmatiy  and  laboured  to  prove  that  women  ought  not  to  be  fubje^ed  to 
a  duty  which  (he  found  fo  painful  as  the  prefervation  of  chafHty ;  after- 
wards proceeded  in  her  own  pcrfon  to  bear  teftimooy  to  her  dod;rines  ; 
in  the  ufual  courfe  of  fuch  adventures  changed  gallants,  wrote  a  novel 
iadefenee  of  adultery  ;  married  one  of  her  keepers ;  and,  after  hav-* 
ing  fo  written  and  adled,  died. 

"This  is  the  amount  of  her  hiftory  as  particularly  recorded  by  her 
hufband.  l^he  Britifh  public,  with  the  national  fenfe  of  moral  rec-- 
titudc  on  fuch  a  charadler,  pafl'ed  the  obvious  judgment,  that  h)!r 
ciFufions  exhibited  ingenuity  without  found  principles  of  thinking 
powers,  or,  at  Icail,  habits  of  juft  reafoning :  that  her  moral  fentu 
snents  were  vicious ;  and  her  precepts  and  example,  as  far  as  ihtf 
could  have  any  influence,  incentivt  s  to  profligate  manners ;  that  both^ 
thcrefote,  deferved  to  be  reprobated  by  every  Votary  of  wifdom  and 
virtue,  and  every  well-wiiher  to  the  order  and  happinefs  of  fociety. 

To  revcrfe  the  public  judgment,  pafled  on  fuch  grounds,  is  the 
profefled  objeS  of  our  author's  appeal  to  what  he  calls  nature  and 
rtajon  \  the  faid  nature  and  reafon  cpnfiiiing  in  the  right  of  an  indi* 
vidual  to  purfue  felfiih   impulfe  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions 
or  inftitutions  of  fociety,  or  to  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  Supreme 
Being  for  the  goveirnment  of  his  creatures  ;  and,  if  we  admit  his  pre* 
mifes,  we  mu(i  confefs  his  conclufion  legitimately  follows.    If  Mary 
Wollftonecraft  was  right  in  following  her  inclinations,  merely  be- 
caufe  (he  faid  fhe  thought  (he  was  right ;    of  courfe  (he  mufl  pafs  as 
a  very  perfe£l  woman,  for  fhe  did  follow  them  without  any  fcruplc 
or  controul.     But,  fay^  our  author,  we  are  not  only  to  cbnfider  her 
charader,  we  mufl  alfo  take  into  the  account  the  circumftances  by 
which  it  was  formed.     It  fepms  (he  and  her  family  l)y  no  means  har- 
monized in  their  fentiments ;  (he  difregarded  the  praife  or  cenfure 
of  her  father,  mother,  and  brothers ;  hence  (he  learned  to  defpife 
the  opinion  of  the  public.     One  part  of  this  reafoning  we  admit, 
that  a  difcordant  member  of  a  family  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  agree«» 
able  member  of  fociety ;  but  in  admitting  the  probable  efFcS,  wc 
neither  juftify  the  cffeft  nor  the  caufe;  we  cannot  allow  that  becaufe 
Mifs,  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  quarrel- 
ling \yith  her  fifters,  brothers,  father  and  mother,  therefore  (he  is  to 
quarrel  with  the  whole  world,  and  to  defy  public  opinion.     Leaving 
her  paternal  houfe,  her  efforts  to  procure  a  fubfiftence  by  the  exertion 
pf  her  talents  and  induflry,  were  meritprious  as  to  obje^.    The  ful^ 
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jcSs 'which  (he  chofe,  and  the  doflrines  which  ihe  inculcated,  though 
in  many  rcfpeds  vicious,  were  ftill  more  remarkable  for  extrava- 
gance and  abfurdity  ;  and  though  reprobated  by  every  found  judge  at 
tlietime,  would  now  be  forgotten  were   it  not  for  the  injudicious 
zeal  of  her  pancgyrifts,      In  the  conrfe  of  her  literary  purfuits  fhe 
became  attached  to  Mr.  Fufeli,  and  finding  file  could  not  accomplifh 
her  defire  with  one  man  (he  went  to  another.     Of  this  transfer  our 
author  gives  the  following  account.     Mary  Wollflonecraft  to  drive' 
love  out  of  her  head  went  to  France,  in  the  clofe  of  1792  ;  v/as  *'  a 
decided  friend  (fays  the  writer)  to  the  caufe  of  ratiotiui  liberty ;  and,- 
as  fuch,  could  not  fail  of  an  ititroduftion  to  fome   member.^  of  the 
popular  party."     At  this  period  our  readers  muft  recollect  the  popu- 
lar patrons  of  rational  liberty  were  chi<*fiy  Robefpicrrre,  Danton,  and 
Marat,  and  their  no  lefs  rational  aflbciates,  who,  having  overthrown 
the  monarchy,  were  preparing  to  imbrue  their  hands  in.th^  blood  of 
their  fovereign.     This,  however^  we  only  notice,  en  prJJ^jnty  as  a 
£imple  of  the  political   fentiments  of  Mary  WolKtonccralt's  defen- 
der \  and  we  muft  fay,  that  in  his  politics  and  ethics  ho  has  the  merit 
of  perfeS  confiftency.     Inftruded  by  thele  preceptors,  (he  compofed 
her  Hlftory  of  the  Caufcs  and  Confequence^  of  the  French  Revolution^  oa 
which  notable  produdlion  our  author  paiTcs  a  judgment  which  de- 
mondrates  his  critical  powers  to  be  fuitable  to  his  reafoning  and  fen- 
timents.    This  work,    he  fays,  *•  in  judicioufnefs  of  general  remark 
as  an  analyfis  of  political  events,  and  correctnefs  of  hiftorical  narra- 
tive, is  not  fecond  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.'*'  Whilft  thus  ujefully  employing  her  time  and  talents, 
Recommenced  her  intimacy  with  Imlay,  on  which  her  advocate  deli- 
vers the  following  opinion.     '*  When  Mary  Wollftonccraft  gave  to 
this  fecond  perfon  an  intdreft  in  her  hearty  flie  fccms  to  have  adopt- 
ed the  mod  efficacious  mode  of  removing  all  traces  of  her  former 
attachment,  and  of  obviating  its  recurrence.     I  am  induced  to  belie\je 
that  (he  admitted  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  perfon  in  order  to  fix 
her  aiFedtions  in  confequencc  of  her  relation  to  him  ;  rather  than 
imagine  that  her  affeftions  were  transferred  from  Mr.  Fufeli  to  him, 
prior  to  the  con^mencement  of  their  intimacy.     The  one,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  was  a  difcnjraged,  and  therefore  an  aitainahlc  ob- 
jc3  ;  the  other,   certainly  not  fo.     If  affairs  ftooJ  really  thus,  ar^d  I 
muft  confefs  that  I  difcover  not  the  fmalleft  objt;6\ion  to  this  ftatc- 
ment,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  connexion,  on  her  part  at  leaft,  and 
hcr's  i»  the  only  part  I  will  undertake  to   palliate,  was  fouiuicd  in 
jfrudenttal  motives.*'     The   prudence  here    the  reader  will   perceive 
was  not  worldly  wifdom,  but  th^i  diicovery  and  application  of  means 
for  weaning  her  afFe£lions  from  Fufeli  -.,  tl^at  fhe  riii;^ht  get  the  better 
of  a  padion  that  was  not  requited  flie  became  a  kept  miftrefs.     The 
amount  of  this  dodrinc  refpeding  her  prudence  iF,  that  if  a  ynun^ 
Woman  be  croficd  in  love,  and  wifh  to  be  cured  of  her  paflion,  the 
cfFedual  remedy  \s  fornication.     Here  our  author,  W':o  appears  to  be 
9  kiad  of  fentimental  man,  will  exclaim  againd  this  term  as  ill  adapt- 
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ed  to  the  refined  and  delicate  Mary  Wollftonecroft ;  but  we  Anti« 
Jacobin  Reviewerj  fhall  never  facriftce  truth,  virtue,  and  religion  ; 
nor  fail  to  brand  vice   in  the  atipropriate  language.     Adijs  M*iry  lived 
as  a  courtezan  with  this  Mr.  I  inlay,  and  as  a  courtezan  fhe  is  to  be 
rated.     The  defencfe  of  this  part  of  Mary's  condudl,  according  to  her 
advocate,  is  to  be  fought  in  the  exerdje  (ff  her  private  judgment.    Mary 
judged  it  expedient  to  commit  fornication  with   Mr,    Imlay,    and 
therefore  (he  was  right  in  the  faid  commiffion.     If  this  were  an  apo- 
logy for  Mary  Wollftonecraft,  it  would  be  an  apology  for  every  other 
young  woman  who,  as  Charlotte  Smith  would  phrafe  it,  erred  from 
the  fufceptibility  of  too  tender  a  heart*     Suppol'e  one  of  thefe  fufcep- 
tible  fpihfters,  which  is  no  improbaWe  cafe,  were  broiight  before  a 
inagillrate  for  baftardy,  and  being  charged  with  the  crime,  were  to 
anfwer,  pleafe  your  worfliip,  in  my  own  private  judgment  I  (land 
jnflified  for  what  I  hi^ve  done,  and  therefore  ihould  be  acquitted  by 
you,  ihould  not  we  think  the  woinan  out  of  her  fenfes  ?  or  if  a  cdun- 
fellor  were  to  plead  for  her  on  thefe  grounds,  ihould  we  not  think 
him  out' of  his  fenfes?  and  fuch  an  argument  before  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal would  not  be  more  abfurd  in  favour  of  a  perfon  violating  the 
laws  of' the  country,  than  fuch  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  one  by  whom   it  was  avowedly  contemned.     Her  apologift  will 
tell  us,  that  fuch  contempt  arofe  from  the  circumftances  of  her  edu- 
cation ;  whencefoever  it  arofe,  a  perfon  who  difavows  the  authority 
of  the  rules  and  inflitutions  which  fociety  deems  necelTary  for  the  re- 
preilion  of  vice,  and  the  fecnrity  of  its  own  exiftence,  cannot  cxpeft 
countenance  from  that  fociety.     Every  Chrillian  community  repro- 
bates a  concubine  as  a  votary  of  fin  and  of  infamy.     Mary  Woll- 
ftonecrafc  knew  this  very  well,  (he  became  a  concubine,  and  deferv- 
edly  experienced  the  ihame  of  concubinage.     Are  the  religious  and 
moral  fentiments  of  Britons  to  be  changed  to  accommodate  Mary 
Wollftonecraft  and  her  advocates  ?    We  do  not  fay  that  Mary  Woll- 
ftonecraft  was  worfe  than  any  other  woman  that  conyf  r'es  wi  h  divert 
inen,  merely  that  (he  is  no  better  ;  and  that  any  appellation  fuitable  to 
one  of  thofe  ladies,  who  on  the  lofs  of  one  gallant  have  recourfe  to 
another^  entirely  befits  Mifs  Mnry  WolK^onecraft,  who,  as  both  her 
hufbandand  advocate  inform  us,  was  repeatedly  in  keeping.   *As  fuch 
apo1og»(ts  cannot  alter  Britiih  fentiments,  fo  neither  can  they  alter 
the  import  and  fignification  of  the  Etiglifh  language.     If  our  author 
will  turn  over  in  Johnfo'n's  DiSionary  to  a  w<^rd  which  the  adven- 
tures of  Mifs  Mary  may  very  readily  fug^c(t,  he  will  find  the  firft 
fenfc  annexed  to  the  denomination  in  qucflion — "  a  woman  who  cen-m 
vrrfes  unL  vfully  with  men  •"  and  this  Mifs  Mary  was  ;  her  pancgy- 
rifts  may  (train  fentimental   refinements,  or  metaphyfical  niceties  as 
far  as  they  ph'afe,  hut  they  cannot  change  the  diftindion   between 
right  and  wrong,  annihilate  fa61s,  or  prevent  the  application  of- an 
appropriate  term   to  one  individual   any  more  than  to  others  of  the 
fame  conduft  and  calling.     The  apologift  introduces  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Mary  and  a  Cenfor  of  the  old  fcbool,  iu  whicb^  of  courfe, 
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Ic  g»vcs  his  heroine  the  better  of  the  argument.  Our  author  agrees 
•with  Mr.  Godwin  in  ad  i  ittiiig  that,  in  the  prcfcnt  impejrtcd  ftate  of 
focietyy  concubinage  ought  not  to  be  gcntrally  pr-itifcd,, nor  until 
man  be  advanced  to  a  farther  ftage  in  ptrrteclibiiiiy  :  but  in  the  in- 
dividual cafe  of  this  incQin^arabU  woman,  there  was  an  applogy  for 
her  individually. 

**  Mary  Wol!'lonecrafi,"  be  fays,  '* formed  her  own  theory;  deducing 
it  from  the  difl'erent  views  iije  liad  taken  of  the  iiate  and  nature  of  man* 
Upon  that  theory  (he  boUily  ventured  to  make  an  erjieii'tcnt  m  her  -  ovon /ler^ 
son;  and  her  biographer  has  iitomicd  us  of  one  reaiuii  r<  r  her  ncglecii..g  t* 
avail  her, elf  of  what  iliC  denom  nalcs — vuigar  precautions  \  wJi  ch  circum- 
ilance  ought  nioie  iiroi»gly  to  have  lv)und  her  huiband  (:or  jn  this  iac.eei 
light  (be  rega.dv'd  the  per;bn  of  her  choice)  to  ikt,  upon  every  principle  of 
honour  and  gratitude. — Aias!  for  her  ^cucl-;  and  ibr  her  ciedit  vvitli  the 
wrorid!  hjr  experiment  failed!  But  whe.e  mult  we  :eek  fo.  th;i  caule  of 
the  failure  ?-— Not  in  the  cil'ential  falJiood  oi'  her  theory  ;  but  \\\  her  mif- 
taken  choice  of  an  ailociate." 

**  The  afp-rfors  of  Mary  Wollftonecraf^  exult  at  her  difjppoint- 
ment,   regarding  it  as  a  d.m  uiltration  o*    tho  ^albcv  of  her  fyftem. 
That  her  fyftem  was  imperfeS,  and  by  no  means  adapted,  confider- 
ing  theprcfent  flat    of   fociety  and  manners,  for  general  application, 
has  be  11  already  admitted  ;  btit  that  it  is  erroneous,  becaule  it  is  in- 
complete, we   muft   be  permitted  to  doubt ;  till  the  objeSors  have 
produ  ed,  at  I'jait,  one  human  fyftem,  that  is  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and   uniformly  efFeclive  upon  every  application.      Hcr^s  is  certa  nly   > 
founded  in  n.itue  and  renjm^  and  f)  tar  is  conliderf*(i  with  truth  ;  it  is 
therefore  well  adapted  tor  the  confcicntious  moralift  and  philofopher: 
but  it  is  inapplicable  to  perfons  of  grofs  appetites  and  vulgar  appre- 
henfions  ;  that  is,  to  the  great  mafsof  muikind.'*     We  Anti- Jacobin 
Reviewers  acknowledge  ourfelvcs  to  be  totally  deficient  in  that  nature 
and  reafon  which  would  vindicate  fyflematic  tt)rnication,  and  are  nei- 
ther the  coijfcientious  moialitls  nor  philofophers  that  would  fbnftion 
profligacy.     We  have  luch  grofs  and  vulgar  appreh.nfions  that  we 
deem  a  concubine — a  concubine,  whether  her  adventures  be  narrated 
under  the-riameof  Mary  Wollft  necraft  or  Mary  Flanders,  Nancy 
Parfons,  or  any  other  of  the  fifterhood,  through  either  the  intention 
or  folly  of  their  biographers  or  apologifls  for  a  time  rtfcued   from    - 
oblivion  by  infamy  ;  and  we  truft  the  lound  heads  and  hearts  of  Bri- 
tons (with  the  exception  of  a  few  extravagant  fciolifts  and  malig-' 
nan t  jacobins)  will   always  regard  vice  with  equal  abhorrence.     To 
thefe  animadverfions  we  are  drawn  by  this  filly  and  impotent  attempt 
to  confound  the  principles  and  faniSlions  of  moral  duty, " other viife 
we  fiiould  have  no  more  thought  it  neceHa:y  to  cen^fure  Mary  AA'^oll- 
ftonecraft,  and  her  obfolete  ravings,  than  of  ftirring  the  afhes  of  her 
deceafcd  friend,  the  Analytical  Review.     Will  not  her  friends,  or 
pretended  friends,  let  the  poor  woman  reft  in  her  grave  ?    They  may 
\^  ^^ITprcd  th^t  Mary  W^ll^pnecraft'^  ciliaiation  is  fixed  as  long  as 
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her  memory  lafts,  and  Brilons  continue  to  thtnlc  and  feel  wifely  anji 
virtuoufly,  and  that  the  nature  and  reafon  which  they  fupport  are  not 
Sritiih  nature  and  reafon. 


Snmons  on  various  SubjeSfs^  doSlrlnal  and  morale  feU6ledy  abrldgid^  and 
tranfiated  from  U- Annie  Evangilique  of  F.  J.  Durandy  Mimjhrt 
du  St.  Evangile  Profejfeur  Ordinaire  dans  VAcademie  de  Laufanne^ 
i^c,  lie.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Munkhoufe,  D.  D,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford;  and  Mhiifter  of  St.  John  Baptiil's  Church  \xk 
Wakefield,     8vo.     Pp.  395.     7s,     Rivingtons, 

THE  originals  of  theft  difcourfcs  have  gone  through  three  edi- 
tions, and  are  well  known  on  the  Continent  for  their  unafFeded 
piety,  and  their  purity  of  fentiment,  on  the  genuine  principles  of 

Iatriotifm  and  religion.  Their  venerable  author  is  ftill  living  at 
.aufanne,  **  where  he  continues  to  exercife  the  funflions  of  hls.mi- 
niftry  in  good  heahh,  and  with  unimpaiied  faculties,  at  theaiivanced 
age  pf  feventy-fix  years."  All  his  writings  exhibit  the  warmth  of 
bis  attachment  to  the  people  among  whom  he  refides :  he  has  borne 
up,  to  the  lafl,  againft  the  calamities  of  unhappy  Switzerland,  and 
the  overwhelming  torrent  of  anarchy  and  infidelity  that  of  late  years 
has  deluged  fo  great  a  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  "  No 
man  can  poffibly  be  more  fully  convinced  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
religion  and  good  morals  to  the  comfort  and  {lability  of  all  human 
infiitutions,  and  civil  forms  of  government,  than  this  venerable  di- 
vine. Accordingly  we  have  the  ftrongeft  internal  evidence  to  induce 
us  to  conclude,  that  he  let  flip  no  opportunity  (either  from  the  pul- 
pit, the  chair,  or  with  his  pen)  of  feduloufly  inculcating  on  the  Swifs 
ihofe  principles,  which  might  moft  powerfully  incline  them  to  fo- 
briety  and  virtue ;  and  of  fupplying  them,  from  time  to  time,  with 
fuch  neceflary  in(lru£lions,  as  might  dire£t  them  how  to  avoid  the 
cvi),  or  chufe  the  good,  in  every  qonjunSure  more  immediately  c6n- 
nc£led  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  profperity  of  their  common- 
wealth." Dr.  Munkhoufe  haS  refrained  from  entering,  at  prefent, 
into  a  detail  of  fuch  particulars  of  the  life  of  Durand  as  have  already 
come  to  his  knowledge,  in  the  expectation  that  fliould  this  volume 
be  favourably  received,  of  which  there  appears  to  us  little  doubt,  an 
opportunity  may  hereafter  occur  of  doing  it  more  at  large;  and  with 
greater  accuracy  and  authenticity ;  the  reverend  author  having  him« 
felf  engaged  to  fupply  him  v/ith  the  outlines  of  his  hiftory. 

The  preface  to  the  prefent  work  is  well  written,  and  breathes  tht 
genuine  feelings  of  a  Briton  roufed  to  indignation  by  the  infidious 
condu£l  of  a  venal  and  unprincipled  fa^ion,  and  fympathizing  in 
the  misfortunes  of  a  brave  but  fallen  people. 

**  What  a  leffon — ^what  an  inftniftiveand  memorable  leflbn  is  here 
taught  ail  thofc — Britons^  ahzvc  other  rnen — who  cither  have  hitherto 
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"been,  or  who  flill  continue  to  be,  on  queftions  more  efpeciaHy  of  a 
yotitical  nature,  peevifti  and  perverfe  ;  who  murmur  at  the  portion 
of  good  things  which  is  allotted  to  them,  and  which  they  fo  un- 
thankfully  enjoy ! — who  are  imj5atient  of  civil,  as  well  as  religious 
reftraints ;  and  are  the  infatuated  advocates  for  change  (unintimi* 
dated  by  the  dread  of  the  almod  certain  horrors  that  await  it)  merely 
in  the  idle  expectation  of  removing  imaginaiy  evils,  or  with  a  foolifli 
hope  of  thereby  fecuring  to  themfelves  unattainable  bleflings  !" 

The  whole  of  the  Preface  is  exceedingly  int^refting. 

The  fermons  are  twenty-feven  in  number.  Their  ftile  is  a  happy 
medium  betwixt  the  general  turgid  declamation  of  French  fermons, 
and  the  dry  fcholaftic,  and  argumentative  difcourfes  which  oftea 
flow  from  our  prefs.  The  French  pulpit  compolitions  deal  too  much 
in  the  copii  njerborum^  their  matter  being  often  loft  amidft  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  ornament.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Dr.  Munkhoufe 
was  induced  rather  to  abridge  the  fermons  of  Durand,  than  to  pre- 
fent  the  public  with  a  tranflation  of  thjcm  at  length.  The  difcourfes 
of  the  pr^fent  volume  are,  he  informs  us,  comprelTed  into  about  one 
third  of  their  original  bulk.  The  fcIe<3ion  feems  to  have  been  made 
with  great  judgment,  and  if  we  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  knowa 
talents  of  Dr.  Munkhoufe,  nothing  intercfting  has  been  left  behind* 
The  language  is  imprefEve  and  manly,  and  this  publication  may  ferve 
to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  pofiible  to  adapt  French  fermons  with 
cfFed  to  an  Englifli  auditory,  a  fubje£l  that  has  often  been  difputed. 

The  fubje£ls  of  thefe  Sermons  are — The  danger  of  falfe  philofophj^ 
^^The  fear  of  man, — The  variety  of  religious  opinions. — y^fus  Chrijl 
having  the  words  of  eternal  life, — On  fuperjliiion, — The  hearer  con^ 
vinced.^-The  Jlrait  gate. — The  centurion, — f^fus  Chrtjl  demanding  an 
entrance  Into  our  hearts. — The  chara^er  of  ChriJV s  Jheep.'-^The  woman. 
§f  Canaan. — The  choice  of  Afaph, — Theftnful  woman  fleeing  for  fuccour 
to  Jefus  Chrlji, — The  danger  of  relapjing  Into  fin. — The  incompatibility 
^f  the  two  fervices  of  God  and  Marnmon^ — The  crime  and  punijhment  of 
Ananias. — St.  Peter  healing  the  lame  man. — The  advice  of  Gamaliel. — 
Paul  before  Felix. — The  excellency  of  the  GofpeL — St.  Paul's  wi/hfor 
Agrippa. — The  negleSt  offalvation  puniJhed.-^The  example  of  Lhrijl.^ 
^e  happinefs  of  dying  in  the  Lord. — On  the  immortality  of  the  foul* — 
The  lajl  judgment. — The  promifes  of  Beatitude. 

We  prefent  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  fermon  entitled, 
Thtjirait  Gate^  as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  ftile  in  which  this  tranQatioa 
u  executed. 

"  Faith  is  abfolufely  required.  Now  how  many  are  there,  who -appear 
to  be  totally  unprovided  w  ith  this  adive  principle.  It  is  not  neceflary  to 
inveltigate  the  annals  of  the  world  for  proofs  of  this  alfertion,  nor  to  carry 
our  relearches  back  to  thofe  ages  of  error  in  which  the  jewiili  people  were 
exclufively  in  pofleflion  oFthe  ordinances  and  llatutes  of  jhe  Almighty — in 
which  every  thing  was  acknowledged  for  God,  but  the  true  God  himiClf* 
Nor  yet  is  it  necellary  to  have'  recourlc  to  periods  lels  remote,  when  not- 
withoanding  the  glorious  light  of  the  gofpel,  fo  many  vaft  regions  wese 
ferik  in  4arkncrf J  ignorance,  and  fuperlUtion*    Our  own  age  fupplics  us 
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with  a  melancholy  demon (iratiun  of  the  faot.     Where—who  are  the  chil4« 

ren  of  h'ght  in  thefe  our  times  ?    Are  tliey    h  )ic  foois  aud  bln<i,  who  deny 
the  exKience  of  a  Supreme  Berng,  and  v\.  o  av  in  their  heaits,  'There  is* 
no  God  ?*     Are  they   Ihofo   raai,  tho  e  oaring  infidels,   who   revolt,  and 
open  y  break  into  rebeiluin;  who  outrag.  oully  attack  the  mofi  aivlu!  ttUths; 
exercifing  ail  their  ingenyity,  and  exerting  their  whole  might  to  fap  the 
founda^tions  of  revealed  religion — the  chief,  I  had  a  mofl  laid  the  only  con* 
ibiation  of  which   the  hum  in   heart  is  futceptibie?  ivko  Halt  number  the 
multitude  of  thole  that  '  peak  evil  of  things  which  they  know  notf'     Do 
you  ri'quire  to  be  iuiuruied  whe.e  )ou  are  lo  Kiok  for  the  exigence  of  thefe 
impious  men?    d  anmer — Evciy  v^here.     In  the  fch<x)ls  of  a  vain  and 
'worldly  wifdom  ;  am  >ng  t:ie  g^iy,  and  dillipated,  and  indolent,  whole  chi«f 
concern  is — the  having  of  nothnig  to  do:  among  thoiie  of  a  lower  condi- 
tion; nay,  evtn  among  the  moai.eft  and  molt  obfcure  clafles  of  fociely. 
What  a  variety  of  de.lruclive  pablications,  adapted  lo  eve.y  age;  to  every 
capacity  however  llender,  and  to  every  tafte  Iwwevcr  profligate,  is,  with 
a  mifchievous  hand,  and  with  dellgns  the  moll   mahcious,  fcattered  over 
the  cojniry !  Not  a  count  v,  a  city,  not  a  town  or  village,  but  what  is  within 
the  reach  of  their  cir<ulat. en.     Thoy  arc  fought  after  with  eagernefs,  and 
read  with  delight.     When  the  atinbuics  o[  God  are  fingled  out  for  their 
remarks^  or  made  the  (uljeilsof  their  inveliigation ;  when  thefe  infblent 
iciolilh  dare  to  di.cu  s  the  ine^'abb  (e.rcts  of  the  Divine  will^  the.wonder^ 
,fiil  works  of  God's  power,  the  inexhau(Hble  treafuresof  his  mercy,  or  the 
tender  cares  of  his  providence^  the  very  extravagance  of  their  blalphemies 
cnfures  their  fucccfs.'* 

As  a  fpecimen  of  genuine  and  unaffefl^d  piety  we  felcft  the  fol* 
lowing  palfjge,  inculcating  the  propriety  of  prayer,  from  the  fermoa 
entitled.  The  fVoman  of  Canaan. 

*'  And  does  it  not  feem  as  if  the  Almighty  was  defirous  of  affording  us 
every  polfihle  means  of  drawing  nigh  unto  him  ?  Every  thing  invites  us  to 
the  exercife  of  prayer ;  every  thing  conduces  to  facilitate  the  pradlice  of 
this  duty.  When,  for  inftance,  we  look  up  towards  heaven,  how  eafy  is  it 
for  each  of  us  (o  lay — '  T/iere  is  the  immortal  abode  of  my  Creator ;  fiere  h 
my  country:  Grant,  O  good  Lord,  that  my  converfation  may  be  thatTofan 
inheritor  of  heaven  1'  In  contemplating  tne  earth,  this  theatre  of  vicifG- 
tudes,  where  every  thing  continually  changes;  which  pre  ents  to  us  no- 
thing certain  but  death  ;  which  holds  out  lo  us  no  place  of  fure  refuge  from 
its  cares  and  difquieludes  biit  the  grave;  how  cafy  it  is  to  fay — 'Lord, 
wean  my  affcciipns  from  the  peri;!.;^ble  things  of  this  world :  turn  away 
mine  eves  left  they  behold  vanity!'  When  we  reflect  on  the  miseries  of 
tills  fublunary  (late,  and  call  to  remembrance  tliole  facred  ties  which  bind 
us  to  the  whole  human  race,  how  eafy,  how  natural  is  it,  devoutly  to  ex- 
claim— *  Heavenly  Faificr !  comfort  tlie  afflicted,  give  fight  to  the  blind, 
and  pour  down  thy  blellings  upon  all  thy  children  I'  When  we  are  engaged 
in  the  public  exeici'bs  of-ij'Iigion  to  fay — 'Create  in  mc  a  clean  heArt,  O 
God;  and  renew  a  light  Spirit  within  ineV  When  we  lie  down  to  reH, 
how  un''peaka+)le  the  atisfaclion  to  be  permitted — lo  be  tnamraged  ^s^n  to 
call  on  the  name  of  //z/w,  w\\Of  as  we  rcpofe  in  the  image  of  death,  may 
conHgn  us  ov<r  unto  death  it  elf,  and  with  devout  confidence  and  refigna- 
tion  to  fay — '  ()  Li  rd,  I  co  nun  it  my  foul*  into  thy  hands;  grant  that  my 
body,  under,  thyahuighty  caie  aiid  proleclion^  may  r^  vtt  p^ioei'    In  tha 
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■Aoming  when  we  rife  up,  how  grateful  is  it  lo  pay  oyr  early  homage  tQ 
Mim,  of  whom  we  hold  ail  that  we  poilefs;  to  render  thanks  for  our  con- 
tinued  exigence,  to  devote  ourfelvcs  entirely  to  Him,  and  with  n  pious 
elevation  of  foul  to  fay — '  Blefs  thy  lervant,  O  Lord;  remove  far  from  me 
all  evil  accidents,  and  grant  that  I  may  devote  to  thy  glory,  and  my  «vm 
falvation,  the  day  thou  had  permitted  mine  eyes  to  behold,  and  for  which 
I  am  folely  indebted  to  thy  mercy !'  When  we  fit  down  at  table,  what 
more  natural  to  each  of  u.<:^  than  10  call  to  remembrance  for  a  few  moments 
Him,  Uiat  ieedeth  the  }oung  ravens,  and  minifters  to  the  iiecetTi ties  ot  all 
his  creatures;  to  open  our  hearts  to  the  molt  lively  fenliments  ofg  atitudc, 
and  to  render  to  our  bountiful  preierver,  love  for  love  !  At»ll.e  commence- 
menty  during  its  continuance,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  day,  to  addrefs 
to  Almighty  God,  this  humble  petition :  '  O  thou,  without  whofe  aid  tlie 
labour  of  lho(e  that  build  is  vain,  beftow  a  blefling,  I  befeech  thee,  on  rojr 
ftudie^,  on  my  commerce,  on  my  occupations  and  engagements!'  In  the 
midit  of  worldly  purl u its,  is  it  to  interrupt  our  happir.efs,  is  there  any  fear 
of  drying  up  the  (burce  of  our  pleafuies  by  purifying,  by  fanciifyiug  them' 
in  tlie  Iweei  remembrance  of  our*heavenly  benciadtor?  Thus  it  is,  my 
friends,  that  the  whole  world  is  the  temple  of  the  Ch^llian.  And  after 
this  manner  ought  we  at  all  time;;,  and  in  ail  places,  to  adore  the  greateft 
and  befl  of  Beings,  to  extol  His  glorious  pcriections,  and  hunnbly  to  of7er 
up  prayers,  prailes,  and  thank Igivings  to  the  (*'alher  of  Lights,  frcfm  whom 
proceeds  every  good  and  perfecl  gift,  and  whole  tender  mercies  are  over  ' 
all  his  works  I 

In  difcourfing  on  tU  excoUency  of  the  Gofpel^  after  afTcrting  that  the 
wifdom  which  Paul  preached  was  neither  of  this  ^orld,  nor  of  the 
princes  of  this  world,  but  the  wifdom  of  God,  the  author  proceeds: 

"  In  order  toeflablifh  this  aflertion,  the  apofiles  adduced  numerous  con- 
vincing faQs  ;  facts  themofl  genuine  and  indifputable,  many  bf  which  were 
of  recent  occurrence,  and  even  exifling  at  tlic  time.  They  quoted  thole 
faidorical  books,  do6trinal  and  moral,  which  were  commilled  f.om  genera- 
tion to  generation,  for  many  ages,  to  the  care  and  cullody  of  a  people,  Ic* 
parated  from  every  other  people ;  and  they  called  upon  the  Rabbis  them* 
lelves  to  authenticate  the  autjquity,  and  declare  their  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  thefc  volumes.  They  adduced  the  prophets,  who  were  {'uccellively  (ent 
into  the  mi4fl  of  them,to  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  lo  prefeii'e 
them  from  idolatry,  to  which  they  were  unhappily  addicted,  and,  above  all, 
to  characterize  and  announce  the  Mefliah,  whom  they  anxiuufly  expefted. 


They  quoted  the  ftriking  predictions  of  thofe  prophets;  predictions  which 
had  anticipated  all  the  circumllances  of  the  redemption  of  the 


world  by 


fplendour  of  his  virtues,  and  the  varielyi 

tacles;  all  of  which  were  fully  atlefted  by  many  then  living,  who  had  beem 
cye-witnefles  of  them — to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  w  hich  there  fl ill  re- 
mained the  moft  dired  and  credible  atteflations.  They  adduced  the  telli- 
monies  which  had  been  given  even  by  Herod  and  Pilate,  in  confirmation 
of  his  innocence ;  the  flagrant  injufiice  of  his  condemnation;  his  ignomi* 
nious  death,  which  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  new,  and,  .till  then^  - 
l^heard  of  prodi^^ies;  bit  glorious  refurreClion  from  the  dead,  and  hisaf^ 
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cenfion  into  heaven.   They  referred  to  that  miraculoin  eflTafiin  of  the  fpirit 

t)f  God,  which,  accord iiig  to  the  prorailc  of  Jei'us  Chrift,  was  fhed  abroad 
upon  thenrat  Jerufalera  ;  to  the  extent  and  ftedfallnefs  of  their  faith ;  and 
to  thofe  fupernatural  attainments  which  could  neither  be  attributed  to  their 
education,  nor  talents:  witnefs  Iht-ir  former  modes  and  habits  of  life — ^tbe 
admiration  alfo  of  their  kinsfolk,  friends,  and  fellow-citizens.  They  re- 
ferred to  all  thofe  /trange  languages  which  they  all  fpake  with  fo  much 
fluency;  which  Ihey  never  learnt,  nor  could  have  learned:  to  that  power, 
that  zeal,  that  attachment,  and  thai  courage  by  which  they  were  llimulated 
and  enflamed,  and  which  had  all  at  once  taken  place  of  their  luke-warm-^ 
iicfs,  their  weakncfs,  their  dilafi'ecliun,  and  pulillanimity.  They  referred 
to  the  rapid  and  wonderful  progrels  that  had  been  made  in  the  propaga* 
tion  of  the  golpcl ;  to  the  vaft  traces  of  country  they  had  traverfed,  and  to 
thofe  different  nations  which  had  a;  tually  received  the  law  from  their  mouth. 
In  a  word,  they  adduced  the  miracles  which  they  had  themfelves  already 
wrought,  and  the  effedual  power  of  working  olliers,  in  the  nameof  Chrift 
crucified — Chrill  raifed  iVoni  the  dead.  And  while  they  iniifted  on  their 
own  frailty  and  infignificancy,  they  from  this  very  circui)irtance  inferred, 
that  this  magnificeiit  work — theie  wonderful  A>perat ions— were  attributable 
to  God  only.  '  We  have  (faid  they)  this  trealure  in  earthen  veflels/  'God 
hath  chofen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  tliat  ar© 
mighty,  that  no  flcQi  ftiould  glory  in  nis  prelence." 

Thefe  fermons  are  fo  uniformly  excellent  that  we  cannot  too 
ftrongly  I  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Munk- 
hoiife  has  promifed  a  fecond  volume  if  the  prefent  (hould  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  public.  We  hope  and  truft  that  he 
-will  not  b^  difappointed.  He  fays  the  additional  fermons  are  prepared, 
and  that  they  contain  fubjccSs  generally  adapted  to  the  fcrvice  of  our 
Church  from  Advent  to  Triniv  Sunday  inclufive ;  a  period  which 
embraces  ilie  whole  of  the  great  falls  and  fcftivals. 


POLITICS. 

T^  Suhstanci  of  the  S/iecch  of  the  Right  Ihn.  IF  ill  jam  Pitt,  in  the  Hmse'ofCom^ 
mons,  on  Monday,  May  '23,  1803,  on  the  Debate  on  the  fFar.  8vo.  Pf.  30. 
1$.     Nicol.     1803. 

THIS  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  one  of  the  moft  animated  and  impreffive 
fpeeches  ever  delivered  in  the  Britifli  Parliament.  The  condud^  of 
France,  her  continued  a6ts  of  infult  and  aggrclnon,  and  her  inveterate  en- 
mity to  this  country,  are  placed  in  a  firong  point  of  view,  and,  when  urged 
with  that  refi/llefs  eloquence  which  fo  eminently  mark  the  fpeeches  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  could  i)ot,  we  flioukithink,  fail  to  make  a  (irong  and  lafLing  imprefllon 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  hear  it.  We  concur,  raofl 
fully,  with  Mr.  P.  in  lamenting^  "that  his  Majefty's  minifters  had  contented 
themfelves  with  merely  appl}ing  to  the  French  government  to  withdraw'* 
(he  military  fpies  whom  the  Firll  Cpnful  fent  over  in  the  guife  of  commer- 
ciai  agents,  *'  and  hod  not  at  once  advifed  his  Majefly,  by  his  own  autho* 
xitj>  to  order  them  to  depart  the  kingdom  wkhin  twenty-foitr  hours,  re* 
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^ijnring  it  to  himfelf  afterwards  to  require  from  Francfe  tlie  fepdratibn  dae 
ftr  (o  grofs  an  infult.  Such  a  line  of  condu6l  would,  afTurcdly,  have  been 
more  manly  and^dignified  tnan  that  which  the  miniflers  adopted.  Firmneft 
and  decilion  with  luch  a  tyrant  as  the  Corfican  ufurper  can  alone  produce 
^ny  beneficial  effect  ;^ while  mildneTs  and  pufillanimity  can  only  increafe 
his  infolence,  and  ftimulate  hiift  to  frefh  adls  of  aggreffion.  This  was  evet 
our  declared  opinion,  which  events,  alas!  have  but  too  fetally  juAified. 

^  Vzttdication  of  the  Cause  of  Great  Britain ;  avM  Strictures  on  the  insolent  and 
/lerfidious  Conduct  of  France,  since  the  Signature  if  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace. 
By  William  Hunter,  Efq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.     8vo.     Pf.  72.     2si 
Stockdale.     1803..  .  -  , 

"  THERE  are  particular  moments,"  fsiys  Mr.  Hunter,  ''  m  (he  hiftory 
of  empires  on  which  their  fate  may  be  faid  to  balance,  and  on  wbichj  ac'* 
cording  to  the  councils  that  are  purfued,  and  the  meafures  that  are  refqrted 
to,  their  future  profperity  or  adverfity  depends.  The  Brilifli  empire  appears 
to  have  arrived  at  that  critical  conjundlure^  and  the  events  of  the  enfuing 
year  will  probably  decide  its  deliiny  for  age^  to  come." 

The  criiis  of  our  fate  is  certainly  near  at  hand,  and  moil  true  it  is;  that« 
on  the  wifdom  of  our  councils,  and'the  vigour  of  our  condndt,  at  this  awe- 
M  period,  not  only  will  depend  our  future  prof|)eri ty  or  adverfity;  but 
whether  or  no  Britain  fliall  henceforth  be  ranked  among  riie  independent 
powers  of  Europe;  not  whether  (he  (lialt  exiil  great,  free,  and  flourifhing^ 
bQt  whether  (he  (hall  exiil  at  all.  And  if  there  b^  any  member  of  his  Ma« 
jelly's  councils,  who  is  not  deeply  imprefled  with  this  folemn  and  import- 
ant truth,  he  is  wholly  un(it  for  liis  (ituation,  and  utterly  incapable  of  giv-^ 
ing  proper  advice,  at  fuch  a  period* 

Mr.  Hunter  declares  himfelf  to  have  ever  been  decidedly  adverfe  to  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  for  reafonjt  which  he  explains,  and  which  are  fimilar  to  ' 
thofe  which  we  have,  at  different  times,  afligned  to  our  readers,  tor  difap- 
provtng  (hat  treaty,  which  we  (liall  never  ceafe  to  confider^s  liaving  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  oar  country. 

"  With  the  jCiflnefs  of  this  realbning,"  adds  oi»r  author,  "I  thought  I 
night  re/t  (atisfied.  Why  therefore  we  (much  as  I  deplored  the  dreadful 
neceflity  of  th«  hoflile  potitien  we  had,  for  fo  many  years,  been  compelled 
to  a/Tume)  fliould  have  been  the  (irfl  to  (tibm-it,  not  to  flight  and  trivial,  or 
even  moderate,  facrifices,  (for  to  thofe  I  (liottld  not  have  objedled)  but  to 
facrifices*,  which  wounded  the  pride,  which  tarnir(hed  the  honour^  and  which 
almofl  endangered  the  evidence  of  the  (late,  I  was  at  a  k)fs  to  comprehends 
Why  we  (hould  alfo  have  fe!ei6led  (fpiendid  as  our  annals  are)  the  moft 
triumphant  moment  of  our  hidory,  for  fuch  a  iignal  adl  of  humiliation,  was 
matter,  to  my  mind,  of  frill  feverer  affliction  and  deeper  aftonifliment.  Let 
us" for  a  moment  paufe:  and  recollect  the  proud  eminence  on  which  wo 
flood  on  the  very  day  the  preliminaries  were  (igned.  On  whichever  fido 
we  looked,  the  vantage  ground  was  ours.  To  whichever  quarter  of  the 
globe  we  dtrefled  our  atlentionr  what  could  we  difcover  but  routed  armies 
and  difcomfited  (kets,  (Wirig  before  tlie  irrefiflible  energy  of  Britiilt  valoury 
or  fuing  to  its  humanity  for  mercy.  Both  our  naval  and  military  hero99 
were  achieving  deeds  of  glory  fader  than  ikme  could  publifh  th^m  to  the 
^orld.  We  had  jud  proved  what  the  united  efforts,  and  the  undaunted 
^irit,  of  a  free  country  was  willing  to  attempt^  and  able  to  ciccomplifliv 
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We  bad  jufl  preftnted  to  the  eyes  of  afloniihed  Europe,  the  fplendid  (pe(V 
tacle  ofa  imall  but  independent  ftate,  with  invincible  fortitude,  entering 
the  liits  againfi  the  mod  powerful  combination  that,  fince  the  crufadesj  hat 
been  formed  in  Europe;  and  ndt  only  engaging  in^the  contefl,  but  coming 
Out  of  it  viclorious.  Before  there  was  (carcely  lime  for  deliberation,  with 
a  promptnefs  and  hardihood  which  hiftory  cannot  parallel,  we  had  already 
chaitifed  one  of  the  principal  confederates  in  that  infamous  convention, 
and,  by  a  defeat  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  his  capital,  had  compelled 
him  to  feparate  himfelf  from  his  allies.  Whild  the  na%'y  of  Britain  was  ac- 
compliQiing  thefe  glorious  achievements  before  the  ^ery  ramparts  of  Co- 
penhagen, the  fineft  troops  of  France  were  furrendering  in  Egypt  to  a  Bri- 
tirti  army.  On  what  principle,  ihcrefbrcJ,  either  of  necelhty  or  expediency, 
we  (hould,  at  fuch  a  moment,  amidti  this  blaze  of  conqueit  and  renown, 
have  condefcended  to  (ign  this  Treaty  of  Amiens,  I  never  fliall  be  able  to 
conceive. 

".Was  it  po([ib!e  that  the  mod  (liallow  politician,  that  the  man  lead  dif* 
troflful  of  the  views  of  the  French  Republic,  or  leail  converfant  in  the  po* 
litical  fiate  of  Europe,  could  have  entertained  a  hope,  even  a  remote  hope, 
that  any  folid  and  durable  pacification  could  have  grown  out  of  fuch  terms? 
I,  at  lead  for  one,  totally  delpaired  of  fuch  a  coniequence,  and  the  event 
has  (hewn  that  my  fears  were  not  mifplaced. 

*'  The  peace  was  however  concluded.  We  had  purcbafed  it  at  a  price, 
far  beyond  its  value,  in  my  eftimation,  on  fo  precarious  a  tenure;  but  no 
more  than  it  was  worth  in  the  judgment  of  its  contrivers.  Howdefediire 
that  judgment  has  been,  our  prefent  (ituation  proves;  nor  can  any  excofe 
judity  an  act  of  fo  much  indilcretion,  and  pregnant  with  fo  much  mifcbieC 
except  a  thorough  convic'^iion  of  its  imperious  neceflity.  Their  views  were 
no  doubt  lioneft,  but  their  error  is  deeply  to  be  regrette^^" 

Mr.  H.  purfues  this  train  of  reafoning,  after  obfcn'ing,  that  bad  as  the 
peace  was,  we  were  bound  in  honour  to  obferve  it ;  and,  in  fiaidl,  did  refigi- 
oufly  obferve  it:  and  then  proceeds  toexpofe  the  fallac}  of  their  argaments 
who  contend  that  the  peace  was  not  absolutely  bad  becaufe  it  fecared  to  us 
an  acceflion  of  colonial  territory ;  and  to  fiiew  that  it  can  only,  confident 
with  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  be  confidered  in  a  relative  point  of  view ; 
and  fo  confidered  he  maintains  it  was  wretchedly  bad. 

**  Our  chief  aim,"  he  juftly  obferves,  "  fhouid  have  been  to  curb  the 
ambition  of  France  by  humbling  her  pride.  And  had  we  not  already  proved 
ourfelves  equal  to  the  talk  ?  Had  we  not  defpoiled  her  of  her  mod  valuable 
appendages  in  every  quarter  of  th^  globe  ?  Had  we  not  annihilated  her 
commerce  ?  Had  we  not  crippled  her  deets  ?  Had  we  not  vanquidied  hec 
armies  ?  Thus  reduced  and  beaten  at  all  points,  with  fo  much  iij  our  a^oal 
pofleHion  wreded  from  her,  with  nothing  in  her  podedion  wreded  from'  as, 
on  what  principle  of  fairnefs  or  policy,  (hould  we  harx^e  acceded  to  terms  of 
general  reftitution?  With  fuch  advantages  in  our  hands,  we  furely,  with- 
out  running  the  rifk  of  being  accufed  of  avidity,  might  have  ventured  to 
retain  fomelhing,  if  it  had  only  been  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  trophy  of 
French  inferiority.  Powerful  as  we  were,  we  fliould  have  availed  ourfelvei 
of  our  fortune ;  and  have  infured  our  repofe  by  rendering  it  the  decided 
intered  of  France  not  to  didurb  it.  If  the  delire  of  peace  had  been  mutu* 
ally  fincere,  a  fair  bafis  of  accommodation  might  have  been  eadly  agreed 
on.  If  France  rejedled  fuch  a  bafis,  her  refuial  and  pretentions  ought  to 
have  been  candidly  laid  before  lite  country,  which,  witli  aa  indignatioa 


\)hder  which  the  enemy  would  have  fmartedi  would  have  fpurned  at  any* 
abjed  arrangement." 

The  author  next  remarks,  that  no  feir  inference  can  be  drawn,  in  favour 
of  the  peace,  frojn  the  g/eneral  expreflions  of  joy  evinced  at  the  time,  which 
he  afcribes  to  a  very  natural  impulfe  of  the  human  mind,  "  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  operate  on  the  multitude  with  a  preponderating  bias,  confidermg  how 
thev  had  been  deluded,  and  worked  upon,  by  artful  and  defigning  men, 
both  as  to  the  caufe  and  objeft'of  the  war;  conffdering  how  their  credu- 
lity had  been  praf^ifed  on,  even  to  the  belief  that  all  their  hardlhips  and 
fuffcrings,  nay,  the  very  vifitations  of  Providence,  were  folely  attributable 
to  that  unfoitunate  llate,  and  that  the  inftant  peace  was  reflored,  taxe* 
would  terminate,  manufactures  would  flourifli,  trade  would  revive,  the  ne- 
Kjpllaries  of  liTe  would  overflow,  and  every  one  would  find  abundance  with-^ 
out  labour,  and  affluence  in  the  bofom  of  dilfipation.  But  this  delufive 
dream  foon  vaniflied  :  nature  purfued  her  courfe :  their  views  were  dlf- 
fatisfied  ;  and'  their  expe6lations  difappointed :  and,  inftead  of  the  rea)  fub-' 
fiantial  blelTings  of  peace,  they  found  they  had  only  obtained  a  treacherous 
ti-uce,  ten  times  more  vexatious  and  deftru6live  than  declared  hoftility." 

In  confidering  the  conduct  of  France  fince  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  or  ra- 
ther, corre6ting  him  felf,  "  of  Buonaparte  (for  every  thing,  in  the  end,  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  the  pcrforfal  confequence  of  this  upllart  defpot)  towarda 
this  country,"  he  truly  charaderizes  it  as  "an  uninterrupted  and  fyftematic 
feries  of  holtility  without  blooJlhed,  and  of  abu(e  without  fads."    And, 
with  equal  juftice,  he  obferves,  '*  It  is  totally  impolfible  to  perufe  the  diplo- 
matic correfpondence,  which  has  lately  been  fubmitted  to  the  public,  with- 
out beiiig  altonifhed  at  the  infolence  of  France,  and  the  forbearance  of  Bri- 
tain."    Notwith Handing  the  continued  ads  of  aggrellion  committed  by  th<i 
former,  "  ftill  the  Britilh  government,  with,  1  will  even  fay,  a  puiillanimou9' 
and  culpable  defire  of  tranquillity,  proceeded  in  the  work  of  peace ;  and, 
evident  as  the  deligns  of  France  were,  continued  to  give  proofs  of  its  fin-*' 
cerity,  by  the  furrender  of  our  conqucits,  in  obedience  to  the  engagemejnts 
contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.     Now  I  do  maintain,  that  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  had   been  already  infringed  by  France  on  various  occafions; 
and,  in  a  manner  that  was,  palpably,  not  the  effed  of  cafualty,  but  defign. 
A  planofgrofs  infult  and  violent  aggreflion,  had,  from  the  commencement, 
been  purpofely  adopted,  and  uniformly  purfued ;  a  plan,  not  only  humi- 
liating and  dangerous  to  Great  Britain,  but  fubvcrfive  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terefts  of  mankind.     And  if  there  isi  ilill  alive  one  tingle  fpark  of  ynltifled 
animation  iu  the  feelings  of  abufed  and  degraded  Europe,  that  fpark  will 
yet  kindle  into  re-adion.     What  is  become  of  the  honeft  indignation  of 
jnankind?    Is  our  fy  ftem  revcrfed  ?    Are  the  conllitutional  inftinds  of  the 
hunnan  frame  extind  r    Is  the  order  of  nature  inverted  r    Are  we  fo  tame, 
are  we  fo  abjed,  are  we  fo  pitifully  cowardly  and  contemptible,  as  to  lee 
our  moft   facred  privileges  invaded,  our  deareft  prejudices  defpifed,  our 
wifell  inflitutions  diffolved,  our  moft  generous  feelings  infuhed,  every  bene- 
fit for  which  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  oar  being,  trampled  upon  and 
pijlliited,  without  the  endeavour  of  retiftance,  or  the  hope  of  redrefs?  Are 
we  to  behold  all  thefe  tragical  and  disgraceful  fcene*,  perpetrated  on  the 
public  theatre  of  human  life,  as  indifferent  fpedators,  and  to  let  there  pafs 
by,  without  the  valour  of  exertion,  the  confolations  of  experiment,  or  eyea 
4he  timidity  of  complaint  V 

Woald  that  all  the  prinees  of  Europe  felt  the  fame  f|Mrit  which  animat«« 
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the  bofom  of  this  truly  Britifli  writer !  But,  alas  \  we  fear,  the  hope  is  vajil# 
"  The  in  famous  report  of  that  incendiary,"  Sebaftiani,  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
H.  as  a  fortunate  cifcumftance,  inafmuch  as  it  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of 
all  men  to  the  perfidious  views  and  mitchievous  deligns  of  the  Coriican 
tifurper.  Of  the  impudent  applications  of  the  French  government  for  de- 
ftroying  the  freedom  of  the' Britifli  prcfs,  our  author  fpeaks  with  becoming 
animation. 

"  In  the  firfl  requifition,  every  human  being  that  inhales  the  vital  air  of 
Britain,  or  is  intitled  to  the  proledlion  of  its'  laws,  is  peculiarly^interefted; 
for,  if  there  be  one  privilege  which  we  cling  to  with  warmer  attachment, 
which  we  hold  dearer  and  more  facred,  than  another ;  which  we  have  more 
flrenuoufly  ftruggled  for-;  and  from  which  we  would  part  wijh  keener  re- 
ladance,  it  is  this.  What  anfwer  then,  but  the  one  (lie  received,  could 
France  exped  to  fuch  an  application  ^  But  whilfl  (he  was  complaining  of 
the  freedom  of  difculTion,  purfued  by  the  joumalifts  and  other  periodical 
vritcrs  in  this  country,  what  was  her  own  condu6l  ?  Was  (he  not  rendering 
ker  own  official  paper,  the  public  channel  of  calumny  and  (lander ;  the  au-. 
thorifed  vehicle  of  every  term  of  outrage  and  abule,  againf^  the  people, 
the  government,  and  the  monarch  of  Engmnd,  which  the  vindidive  rage  of 
party  could  didlate  to  the  fcurrilous  malice  of  impotent  revenge  ?  It  would 
have  ill  become  the  dignity  of  the  Britifli  government  to  have  engaged  in 
a  paper  war;  or  to  have  condefcendcd  to  notice,  through  a  iimilar  channel, 
thefe  falfe  and  acrimonious  attacks.  But  am  I  to  be  told,  that'I,  as  an  in- 
dividual, am  to  honour  and  refpecl  their  author?  or,  if  I  feel  the  inclina* 
tion,  that  I  am  bound  to  refrain  from,  replying  to  his  charges  and  infinua- 
lions?  if  I  were  to  go  to  Paris,  and  to  be  introduced  to  the  chief  conful 
at  his  court,  (an  honour,  however,  I  by  no  means  covet,)  I  fliould  certainly- 
pay  refped  to  the  office  he  holds.*  But  when  he  chufes  to  defcend  from 
his  high  ilation,  to  the  employment  of  libel-writer  in  the  Maniteur  or  Ham- 
burgh Gazette ;  when  he  chufes  to  traduce  our  laws ;  to  vilify  our  govern- 


•'  •  At  the  moment  I  was  writing  th^  above,  I  received  th«  account  of 
Ihe  arreft  of  the  Englifti  in  France.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  violent,  unwar- 
rantable, unjuft,  and  mean,  meafure  on  the  part  of. the  FVench  government. 
The  reafon  they  give  for  their  conduct,  is  alio  perfedlly  puerile  and  nuga- 
tory. A  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  mouth  of  an  herald  at  arms,  fo 
far  from  being  regarded  as  necefTary,  is,  in  thefe  days,  fcarcely  ever  reforted 
to.  Ordering  a  refident  ambaflador  to  quit  a  country,  without  taking  leave, 
IS  a  fufficient  public  intimation  of  your  determination.  As  far  as  concerns 
the  unfortunate  people  belonging  to  this  country,  who  have  been  thus  un- 
expectedly entrapped,  thofe  who  went  to  France  for  the  recovery  of  health, 
for  bufinefs,  of  even  to  fatisfy  a  very  excufable  curiofity,  .are- certainly  de- 
ferving  of  commiferation :  but  thofe  who  went  to  vi(it  the  Chief  Conful, 
to  exprefs  their  furprife  at  his  magnificence,  and  their  veneration  for  his 
virtues;  to  idolize  his  power,  and  to  flatter  his  vanity  by  a  regular  attend- 
ance at  his  court,  have  been  properly  rewarded  for  their  pains.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  matter  of  pretty  general  regret  in  this  country,  that  a  few  other 
noted  charadlers,  who  have  been  oblequious  in.  their  devotion,  and  loud  in 
the  praifes  of  Buonaparte,  have  efcaped.  A  few  months  rijgorous  confine- 
ment in  a  French  prifon  would  have  given  them  a  very  uieful  leflbn,  and 
bave  aibrded  them  a  fit  opportunity  of  corre6ling  their  fcntiments.^ 
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laent;  to  abnfe  out  king;  and  even  to  aflerf,  that  England  cannot  contend 
fingle-handed  againfl  France;  he  fiirely  lays  himfelfopen  to' retort  from  any 
one,  who  Is  difpofed  to  refute  his  falfehoods^  or  notice  his  gafconades.   The 
pre^,  thank  God !  in  this  country,  is  not  under  the  controul  of  the  execu* 
live  government ;  and  what  the  government  would  not  dare  to  do  in  its 
own  defence,  it  could  hardly  be  Cuppofed,  it  would  be  prevailed  on  to  at- 
tempt, at  the  arrogant  requifition  of  a  foreign  power..   How  then  could 
Suonaparte  be  fo  befotfed  as  to  imagine^  that  he  had  fufficisnt  influence  to 
alter  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  legiilation ;  to  make  fo  dangerous 
an  inroad  on  our  mofi  eifential  privileges ;.  to  batter  down  one  of  the  lirme|t 
ramparts  which  guard  our  confiitutional  rights.     Not,  however,  that  the 
licentioufnefs  of  Uie  prefs  is,  -by  any  means,  fcreencd  from  penalty  or  re« 
^raint.     W«.have  courts  of  law,  unconnefled  with  executive  authority, 
where  thefe  abufes  are  invefligated  and  punithed.     To  them,  Buonaparte^ 
if  ife  found  himfelf  aggrieved,  might  have  applied  for  redrefs.     There  his 
caufe,  like  that  of  another,  would  have  been  attended  to,  and  a  firitifh 
jury,  in  returning  their  verdicl,  would  have  dealt  him  out  juflice,  and  would 
have,  been  equally  uninfluenced  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  power  or  the  infamy 
of  his  crimes,*     What,  in  fa6t,  is  this  man,  that  he  fliould,  for  a  moment, 
prefume  to  conceive  that  he  could,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  and  will  of 
the  country,  change  the  courfe  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  forms  of  .our 
judicial  proceedings.    Let  him  recoiled,  the  anfwer  which  Queen  Anne 
retoroed  to  the  remonflrance  of  Peter  the  Great.     Let  him  recolledl,  that 
the  late  Queen  of  France,  and  the  late  Emperor  of  Ruffia,  appeared  a) 
fuitors  in  a  Britiih  court  of  juiHcer  and  do  not  let  him  Imagine^  that  we 
iliall  be  induced  to  depart  from  edablidied  modes  and  cudoms,    to  feecl 
his  vanity,  or  fatisfy  his  caprice.     What,  after  all,  is  this  Corfican,  who 
ieems   born    for  the  curfe  and  deHrudlion  of  mankind?    His  fortune  has, 
no  doubt,  been  brilliant ;  but,  young  as  he  is,  he  has  already  outlived  his 
£ime.     Who,  any  longer,  confiders  him  as  a  great  man^    He  has  iieen 
totally  corrupted  by  his  foTtane ;  he  has  been  dazzled  and  overpowered  by 
his  fuccefs.     When  he  looks  down  from  the  pinnacle,  to  which  the  flrange 
and  untoward  accidents  of  the  times,  more  thWi  his  own  merits,  have  raifed 
him,  he  turns  dizzy,  and  is  unable  to  fupport  the  contemplation  of  its  height. 
Even  thofe  few  fuperior  qualities  of  miiid,  which  we  may  ajlow  him  tp 
poilets,  are  rendered,  either  contemptible  or  difgufting,  by  the  powerful  ad^ 
mixture  of  petty  ingredients.     He  may  be  an  expert  genera^  a  confummate- 
diflenibler,  a  dexterous  manager  of  factions.     But  look  to  the  other  fide, 
and  what  do  we  diicover  r — a  reftlefs  and  criminal  ambition  wl^ch  no  ac* 
ouiHtions  cad  fatiate;  a  love  of  power  which  no  conceflions  can  fatisfy  ;  a 
ipirit  of  revenge  which  no  expiation  can  glut ;  a  devotion  to  perfonal  inte- 
reft  which  no  public  facrifice  can  abate  ;  an  irritability  of  tcjn per  which  no 
fenfe  of  decency  can  controul ;    and  a  greedinefs  after  fulfome  flattery, 
which  even  French  adulation,  prolific  as  it  is,  cannot  fufficiently  pamper.** 


*'  *  I  make  ufe  of  thefe  terms,  becaufe  1  give  entire  credit  to  Sir  Ro^ 
bert  Wilfon's  publication,  and  to  the  uniform  reports  of  hundreds,  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining  the  fads.  1  wifli,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,,  tjney  could,  with  jaitice,  be  blotted  out  from  the  page  of 
hiftory.  I  allude  particularly  to  the/  horrible  tranfadlions  at  Jaffa.  See  Sir 
Robort  Wilfon's  Hillory  of  the  Biitilh  Expedition  to  Egypt,"  p.  12. 
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Mr.  H.  truly  adds,  that  "  whilfl  France  fubmits  to  the  government  of 
fuch  a  raan  no  country  can  remain  long  al  reil.  Like  a  fecond  Atttla,  he 
fallens  upon  Europe  as  a  prey." — He  has  well  appreciated  the  charade r 
of  this  modern  barbarian,  and  his  brief  delineation  of  his  prominent  fea- 
tures is  equally  bold  and  ftriking.  In  refpedl  of  the  liberty  of  our  prefs,  for 
\vhich  he  fo  warmly  feels,  we  wifli  to  diredl  the  attention  of  Mr.  H.  to 
Lord  Ellenborough's  memorable  do61rine,  on  the  trial  of  Pf/z/'w,  and, 
after  he  has  confidered  it,  to  hear  his  opinion  as  to  jLhe  wound  which  it  in- 
flid^s  on  that  invaluable  privilege,  in  the  inviolate  prefervation  of  which  he 
truly  ftates  e^'cry  Briton  to  be  peculiarly  interefted.  Copious  as  our  ex- 
trads  have  already  been  from  this  fpirited  tra6l,  we  muft  ftill  lay  before 
our  readers  the  author's  notions  of  the  obje^  of  the  prefentcontetl. 

"  We  are  not  only  fighting  for  the  fpleridor  of  political  fortune;  but  for 
the  bleffing^  of  a  free  confiitution,  and  the  endearments  of  domeflic  life. 
We  are  contending  for  all  that  can  dignify,  or  adorn,  the  fphere  of  humaa 
jcxertion.  We  are  contending  to  preferve  the  confolations  of  a  pure  reli- 
gion from  the  affaults  of  impious  fcepticifm;  the  do6trines  of  found  mo^ 
tal'ity  from  the  defilements  of  obfcene  vice;  the  comforts  of  focial  enjoys 
inent  from  the  turbulence  of  diflblute  immorality  ;  the  benefits  of  a  juft  go- 
'  vernment,  from  the  oppreffions  of  an  odious  clefpotifm  ;  the  throne  of  A 
revered  and  beloved  king  from  the  invafion  of  a  detefted  and  atroctout 
tyrant." 

In  fuch  a  con  left,  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  obferve  that  we  have  no  rational 
bope  of  obtaining  fuccefs  by  our  arms,  without  a  previous  and  radical  re- 
ibrmation  of  our  z«ora//.  Let  the  illuftrious  patrons  of  Adultery  then, 
who  treat  the  commandments  of  their  God  with  fupreme  contempt,  and 
"ivhofe  condudl  feems  to  befpeak  a  total  ignorance  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, repent  and  reform  ;  they,  indeed,  have  need  to  pray,  mofl  fer\*ent- 
ly,  to  be  delivered  *'  from  the  defilements  of  obfcene  vice;"  and  from 
V  the  turbulence  of  dilfolute  immorality.*' 
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3^  good  Effects  of  sincere  and  constant  "Prater,   exemfillfied  in  the  Histotytftht 
Dohs&n  Family,     12mo.     Pp*  87.     Rivinglons.     1803. 

THIS  little  book  contains  much  well-applied  exemplification  of  religi- 
ous conduct  in  a  poor  family.  What  more  particularly  recommeBdr 
ed  it  to  our  notice,  and  fecures  it  oqr  recommendation  in  return,  is,  its 
feeing  free  from  all  that  cant  of  fanaticifm  wiih  which  many  of  this  fort  of 
publications  are  written  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  infilling  methodiflical 
principles  into  the  minds  of  the  lower  clades  of  fociety  and  feducing  them 
from  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  their  country.  It  is  too  notorious,  a  faft 
for  us  to  fcruple  afferting  it,  that  methoJifra  is  exerting  itfelf  in  every  pof^ 
fible  direcliouj^and  calling  forth  all  its  engii.es,  to  fubvert  the  interefis  and 
pppofe  the  endeavours  of  the  eftablilhed  church.  One  of  its  main  princi- 
ples oP^agency  is  to  controvert  the  effect  of  thofe  parochial  inflbtutions 
•Vvhich  are  framed  for  the  inflrudtioii  of  poor  children.     Moft  of  the  cha- 

fity  fchools  in  this  metropolis  are  principally  fuppoftod  by  parochial  fub* 
priptionsj  and  the  do6lrines  of  the  eilabliflunent  are  profeifed  to'  be  incul* 
""'■"'  edited 
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•c&ted  at  all  of  thein>  whence  there  is   every  reafon  to  conclude  that  were 
it  not  for  thofe  means  of  perverfion  which  we  are  about  to  mention,  f'uch 
inflm^iton  would   gradually  produce  atlachn\ent  which  could  not  fail  to 
^ow  into  ftedfafi  adherence  to  thofe .dodrines; — but  to  prevent  this,  the 
emiflfaries  of  the  Tabernacle  are  continually  at  work  infinuating  themielves 
into  the  houfes  of  the  poor,  andearneflly  preffing  upon  their  attention  fa- 
miliar trads  in   fupport  of  their  doclrines,  and  of  courfe  in  perverfion  of 
thofe  of  the  eilabliihed  cliurch  whi^h  the  children  are  taught  at  Ihe  above 
ichooU  to  regard  as  conllituting  their  religious  faith.     Hence  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  fentiments  of  the   parents  are  at  variance  with  thofe  of 
the  Dcnefadors  of  their  offspring,  but  this  becomes  a  kind  of  triumph  to 
their  igitorant  feU-fufficiency,  and  the  children  are  foon  brought  to  ihare  in 
it;  for  rfo  fooner  are  they  apprenticed  orreturned  to  their  parents,   than 
the  latter  induce  them  to  change  their  church  for  the  conventicle,  and 
all  that  they  have  learned  in,  the  former  is  made  the  fubjecl  of  ridicule 
xOr  /com;    the   efforts    of  their   former  paftors  are  vilified,    and   paridi 
churches  reprefented  as  oppreffive  incumbrances ;  nor  do  the  generous  de- 
iigns  of  their  benefactors  imprefs  a  finale  grateful  idea,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  confidered  as  forming  part  of  a  lyftem  which  leads  to  perdition. 
This  is  not  faying  a  word  more  .than  what  the  evidence  of  fads  warrants  j 
for  how  few  of  thofe  who  are  thus  educated  at  charity  fchools  are,  when 
grown  up,  feen  at  church,  while  the  conventicles  fwarra  with. them  ! — an(| 
"how  ftrongly  adverfe  to  every  thing  that  belongs   to  the  ferviceofthe 
church  are  almoft  all  the  labouring  artificers  and  handlcraftfmen,  that  have 
been  apprenticed  from  fuch  inllitutions!     It  is  not  to   be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  if  thofe  of  their  mailers  who  are  churchmen  fliould  be  made  the 
objects  of  that  infolent  difregard  of  every  principle  of  fubordination  which 
is  the  common  fruit  of  tabernacle  fanaticifm.     We  are  confident  that  much 
of  that  combination  which  has  lately  been  fo  prevalent  among  the  bodies 
of  men  alluded  to,  may  be  attributed  to  the  leaven  of  fanaticifm,  a  little 
of  w^hich  compofition  will  leaven  a  large  lump;  for  it  is  obfervable  that 
among  con  vent  iclers  there  is  but  one  common  caufe — pertinacious  dilTent; 
—and  to  this  are  referred,  as  mere  fecondary  confiderations,  legal  obedi- 
ence, moral  obligation,  and .  focial   union ;  nor  is   it  more  than  the  truth 
ivill  bear  us  out  with;  if  we  add,  that  the  latter  are  not  unfrequenlly  fa- 
crificed  to  the  former  without  the  leaft  compun6Hon  of  mind.     Society',  in 
our  opinion,  has  in  no  degree  been  benefited  by   the  propagation  of^  me- 
thodiftical  dodrines :  they  have  given  a  licence  to  the  uninformed  miiiid 
-which  is  pregnant  with  the  mofl  dangerous  confequences   to  the  general 
interefts  of  the  community  ;  and  whoever  cails  his  view  back  upon  the  dif- 
mal  outrages  committed  by  vulgar  fanaticifm  in  Ireland,  has  too,  much  rea- 
fon  to  be  alarmed  at  the  probable  refult  of  the   fame  operative  caufe  in 
this  part  of  his  Majefty's  dominions,  in  the  ev^nt  of  difaffedion  blazing 
out  into  rebellion ;  for  vulgar  fanaticifm,  be  the  modification  of  its  faith 
what  it  may,  is  feldom  known  to  vary  in  the  nature  or  degree  of  its  in- 
tolerant fury.     Befides,  methodifm  is  not  now  what  it  originally  was;  it 
is  become  the  adjund  of  popular  difconlent,  or,  in  other  words,  it  ismadfa 
ihe  collateral   fupport  of  unreafonable  murmur  and  falfe  pretext  againil 
'  both  the  church  and  the  flate. 

We  (hall  not  carry  our  remarks  any  farther  at  prefent ;  an  opportunity 
wili.thortly  oiler  when  we  (hall  enter  more  at  large  upon  the  fubjed :  what 
vee  have  now  faid  has  been  the  refuit  of  obfervation,  and  we  can  appeal 
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to  the  experience  of  thoufands  for  the  reality  of  tlie  fad  we  have  advancetL 
If,  therefore,  the  condud  of  the  profeflbrs  of  any  particular  dodrine  m^y 
te  taken  as  the  le/l  of  the  principles  they  efpottfe>  the  mode,  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  adopted  by  the  profeffors  ofmethodifm  to  fubvert  tlie 
rudimental  inftruftion  whicli  the  children  of  our  parochial  charity  fchools 
receive,  is,  x)f  itielf,  fuiiicient  to  prove  that  the  propagation  of  tabernacle 
fanaticifm  is  not  oiily  advei  fe  to  the  national  religion  but  to  the  national 
Tveal.  It  behoves  the  friends  of  the  eltabliftied  church  to  take  this  into 
their  ferious  confideration,  for  by  thisAnader  flroke  of  crafty  policy  in  its 
enemies  thole  very  friends  are  made  thpir  allies.  It  behoves  every  true 
friend  of  his  country  alio  tt)  guard  vigilantly  againH;  the  alarming  progreI« 
which  this  dodrine  is  making  among  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety,  and  more 
efpecially  among  the  labouring  mechanics.  It  behoves  every  generous  be- 
ne fador  to  thele  fchools  to  look  narrowly  into  the  internal  government  of 
Ihem,  and  into  the  principles  of  their  mafters,  fuperintendants,  &c.  for  we 
are  too  vi^W  afTured  that  thefe  latter  are  not  always  what  they  ought  to 
J>e,  churchmen  and  friends  to  the  church.  This  lubjed  we  (hall  refume 
iliortly  upon  teftimonies  incontrovertible:  we  will  now  return  to  the  arti- 
cle before  us  that  Jed  us  into  it,  \i  is  an  unafieded  narrative  of  an  indigent 
fiimWy  fupporting  themfelves  by  virtuous  indullry  and  pious  reliance  upoa 
God.  Uprightnefs  6f  life  is  made  the  criterion  of  the  iinqerity  of  their  re- 
ligious faith,     prayer  is  reprefented  as  their  refource  and  not  their  pre- 

'  fumption.  The  church  and  its  worlhip  conftitute  the  medium  of  their  prac- 
tical devotion.  A  Sunday  fchool  and  a  fchool  T)f  induftry,  fiipported  by  the 
charitable  efforts  of  fome  benevolent  females  in  the  place  where  the  Dob- 
ion  family  lived,  are  the  fources  of  their  daughter's  education;  in  whofe 

•  condud  the  writer  of  this  interefting  little  tale  iias  charaderized  the  obe- 
dient and  affedion^te  child,  the  good  fervant,  and  the  pious  Chriftian.-* 
In  the  lives  of  the  other  charaders  of  the  ftory,  virtuous  and  vicious  caufes 
of  happy  and  evil  confequences  are  imnreflively  contrafled.  The  book  it- 
felf  is  principally  addrefiied  to  thole  girls  who  are  educated  by  the  bounty 
O^  their  fuperiors,  apd  brought  up  at  home.;  but  there  is  much  good  ad- 
vice and  ufeful  remark,  equally  deferving  of  the  attention  of  the  other 
fex  fimilarly  conditioned.  Indeed  we  think  very  highly  of  this,  though 
fmall,  by  no  raean§  unimportant,  performance.  The  pen  of  the  moralift  and 
the  exertions  of  the  true  philanthropift  are  never  better  employed  nor  to 
more  beneficial  exteni,  than  wBen  occupied  in  the  improvement  of  the 
jDind  and  heart  of  the  lower  cjaHes  of  fociety ; — of  the  female  part  of  it  more 
cfpecially ; — for  there  temptation,  vice,  and  ruin  follow  moreclofely  on  the 
fteps  of  each  other,  and  are  with  greater  dilHculty  refi fled  in  their  ad- 
vances. The  religious  fentimepts  conveyed  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Dobfbn 
family  are  exprefl'ed  wilh  the  true  fpirit  of  biblical  piety,  and  aris  entirely 
ponfonant  with  the  dpdrines  of  the  eflablidied  church  ;  we  do  not  hefitatp 
to  pronopnce  it,  therefore,  as  admirably  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  all  chariU 
fchools,  wherein  it  is  deemed  an  indifpenfable  requifite  tp  Enforce  thofc 
dodrines;  and  we  more  particularly  prefs  it  upon  the  notice  of  tbofe  hu- 
mane vifitors  of  the  humble  cottages  of  the  poor,  who  are  content  to  r^- 
ifide  ip  villages,  and  are  refolved  to  apply  their  opportunities  of  doing 
good.  It  is  an  excellent  vade  mecum  for  the  cottager's  child,  and  an  ap* 
pfopriate  remembrancer  for  her  parents* 


ffar  the  Improvement  cfthe  Irish  Fishery.    By  George  N.  Whately.     8vo, 

Pi'.  46.     Is.     Hatchard.     1803. 

EVERY  foggeflion  which  has  for  its  objefil  the  encouragement  of  in- 
duftry,  and  the  confequent  inclination  of  the  moral  and  (bciai  condition  of 
the  people,  is  entitled  to  the  ferious  attention  of  thofe  who  are  entrufled 
"with  the  government  of  a  country.  Aivi*  perhaps,  there  are  no  people  in 
Europe  who  fland  in  greater  need  oF  fuch  melioration,  than  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Ireland;  nor  is  there  any  means  of  producing  tiic  wiihed-lbr 
improvement  at  once  fo  pra6iicable  and  likely  to  be  fo  rapid  in  its  eM-c:6)s, 
as  the  Fishery,  It  is^  indeed,  the  means  which  nature  iierfelf  feems  to 
have  pointed  out  for  the  purpofe;  and  great  mud  have  been  the  torpor, 
the  prejudice,  or  the  infatuation,  which  has  occaiioned  the  neglect  wliich 
it  has  hitherto  experienced.  The  advantages  refulting  from  the  extenfioti 
of  the  Irilh  Fiflierv  in  general,  are  ably  dil  played  by  Mr.  VVhatcIy,  in  this 
lenfibleandjudicious  tracl;  but  his  chief  objed  is  toj-emove  a  prejudice 
as  flrange,  as  it  appears  to  be  deeply  rooted,  which  prevails  among  the. 
Irith  filhermen^  and  prevents  them  from  turning  their  labour  to  the  be(l 
account.  The  mode  of  fiftiing  in  general  ufe,  for  time  immemorial,  is  with 
a  line  and  hook,  in  vefTels  thence  called  hookers,  which  is  a  procefs  compa- 
ratively flow  and  unprodudive  ;  whereas  the  trammel  fishing,  or  fifhing  with 
nets  nearly  fcfembling  a  trammel  net,  is  infinitely  more  expeditious  and  lu- 
Crafive.  The  comparative  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  tiiefe  different 
modes  are  here  very  fully  explained,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ^render 
them  perfedly  intelligible  .by  the  plained  capacity.  Some  public  fpirited 
perfbns  on  the  IriHi  coafl  haVe  endeavoured  to  introduce  trammel  fidiing, 
but  in  vain,  for  though  the  fiHiermen  have  had  ocular  demon fl ration  of  i(s 
fuperior  advantages  over  line-fiQiing,  yet  fuch  is  their  inveterate  prejudice, 
that  they  will  not  have  recourfe  to  it;  and  the  nets  of  thofe  who,  con- 
vinced of  its  fuperiority,  are  anxious  to  purfue  it,  are  malicioufly  cut  and 
deftroyed  in  the  night,  when  detection  is  nearly  impoflible,  by  the  hookers. 
Nothmg  fliort  of  ftrong  legiflative  regulations  can,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
author,  and  we  perfectly  concur  witn  him,  remedy  this  glaring  evil,  preg- 
nant with  the  mofl  mifchievous  effefts.  The  regulatiohs  which  he  recom- 
mends are  thefe : 

,  *'  That  every  hooker  employed  in  the  fifliery  be-regiftercd. — That  the 
owner  fhall  give  fecurity  to  be  refpbnfible  for  every  act  of  depredation 
committed  by  the  crew. — That  where  an  Undifcovered  mi  (chief  takes 
place,  the  extent  of  it  (hall  be  liquidated  by  a  general  afTcirment  on  the 
bookers. — And  that  a  number  in  large  white  characters  be  painted  in  forae 
ironfpicuouS  part  of  each  veffel,  to  facilitate  a  difcovery  of  offenders.** 

We  do  not  purceive  any  reafbnable  objection  to  the  impolition  of  re- 
flraints  rendered  neceffary  by  conduct  in  itielf  fb  atrocious,  and  in  its  con- 
fequences  fo  pernicious.  Mr.  W.  farther  fuggelts  the  propriety  of  Ita^ 
tioning  a  cutter  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  Juperintending  the  filhery,  and  of 
offering  a  fmall  reward  by  way  of  encouragement  to  th'e  trammel-filhery.— ^ 
The  pamphlet  contains  many  other  pertinent  obfervations  on  topics  con* 
nested  with  the  geperal  welfare  and  profperity  of  Ireland,  and,  in  our  clti- 
^tion,  the  author  is  entitled  to  the  bc(t  thanks  of  his  counlrymerr,  for 

hi%  honeii  and  well-directed  efforts  to  ferve  them. 

»  .         .  • 
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J^c  JJfe  of  Moses  \  designed  for  the  Amusement  and  Insirttcttm  tf  Youth, ^  By  $ 
Lady.     12mo.     Pp.  75.     Is.  6d.     Button  and  Son.     1802. 


RELIGIOUS  principle  is  at  once  the  greateft  ornament  and  the  fufeft 
fafeguard  of  the  female  mind;  for  piety  dignifies  feminine  g^ace,  and  iof-: 
lifies  the  female  heart.     Thofe  fituations  in  the  world  which   young  wo- 
men are  called  upon  to  fiil'give  interefl  to  every  condition  in  life;  but  ihey 
are  not  without  their  cares  and  trials.    Under  the  fevered  of  thefe,  religion 
•will  ever  be  found  their   firmed  fupport,  their  furell  comfort,  and   their 
iQ(»d  faithful  guide  from  afflidion  to  joy.     Such   feems  to  be  the  trull  of 
our  authorefs,  who,  in  her  preface,  reprefents  herlelfas  "young,  and  in 
adverlity,  fcarcely  yet  having  entered  her  twenty -fecond  year,  and  having 
drunk  cfeep  of  the  fountain  of  human  affiidion."    We  fmcerely  hope,  nay, 
^e  confidently  affure  her,  her  truft  will  not  fail.     "  The  Hiftory  of  Mofei 
is  a  firll  attempt,"  and  we  are  told  "beguiled  many  a  tedious  hour  whicb 
perhaps  would  other  wife  have  been  devoted  to  a  melancholy  laflitude." — 
I  It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  religious  meditation  to  prevent  fuch  "  weary 
fadneifs:'^  but  we  would  wifli  the  fair  writer  to  reflcfl,  that  the  "  comfort 
of  the  fcriptures*'  refts  on  a   furer  ground  than   our  own  "  vain  imagina- 
tions;'* and  the  purpofe  of  facred  writ  is  to  correcl,  to  reprove,  to  in- 
ilrucl  in  righteoufnels, — not  to  furnifh  means  to  amufe  with  fuppoiitkious 
incident ; — (he  remembers  that  we  are  commanded  "  not  to  add  thereto,* 
nor  "  to  diminilh  therefrom  ;'*  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  by  cloth- 
ing the  facred  text  with  the  fantaflic  drefs  of  a  modern  novel,  by  add- 
ing thereto  all  the  frippery  of  fiction,  we  muft  neceflarily  diminifh  the 
holy  dignity  of  revelation.     We  greatly  regrejt,  therefore,  that  whilft  we 
admit  "  her  claims  on  the  candour  of  the  public,"  we  mult  yield  to  the 
harfher  obligation  of  our  office,  and  difallow  her  claims  upon  that  public's 
approbation,  if  (lie  wiflies  to  found  them  upon  the  performance  before  us. 
Let  her  not  think  us  rigid   in  our  decifion,  we  would  ad  as  Hie  entreats 
us  to  do  in  her  preface ;  we  would  not  be  "  more  cruel  than  Pharaoh/* 
We  do  not  expect  bricks  where  liraw  is  not  given  ;  we  would  rather  imi- 
tate his   daughter's  more  gentle  conducl,  and  "  protect  the  infant  Mofes* 
fiom  thofe  confequences  of  being  made  the  hero  of  a  romantic  tale,  which 
the  authorefs  certainly  did  not  forefee  or   maturely  confider.     We  can- 
not,  on   this  account,  admit  the  following   apology   for  the  fuperftruc- 
ture  of  fable  which  (lie  has  raifed  upon  the  infpired  narrative  of  (criptural 
fad. 

"  In  the  following  flieets  there  is  not  one  circumftance  related  but 
splght  have  occurred,  and  feme  th*t  polTibly  did,  though  Mofes  (who  \s  a 
jwoi/ /^Wcj/' hiftorian  where  himfelf  is  concerned)  paffes  ovqr  the  firft  years 
pf  his  life. in  almost  perfect  (ilence,  recording  only  that  which  is  ablblutelv 
pecelTarv  to  be  known  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered  that  all  the  materials 
-which  could  be  drawn  from  the  Bible  for  the  prefent  .work  are  comprized 
in  com [lanit lively  a  few  verfes,  together  with  the  hints  of  only  two  occuc- 
rences  from  profane  hiftory,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  r^^tfi/r// fome  ima- 
jjinalion  to  fupply  the  defect  of  information,  and  render  the  whole  amusing,** 
In  truth  we  cannot  fee  on  what  grounds  we  or  the  author jfs  can  admit, 
that  when  Mofes  had  recorded  all  that  is  "  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be 
known,  it  required  (bme  imagination  to  fupply  the  defed  of  information/' 
We  beg  our  fair  writer's  pardon,  but  we  prefume  (he  did  not  rightly  un^ 
derdand  her  own  meaning,  as  ihe  has  obfcui;i2d  it  in  focouLrudictory  lan- 
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gnage:  and  we  would  afk  her  reafon,  whether  biographical  acTtiracj  will 
allow  fach  an  auxiliary  as  fabulous  addrtidn  "  to  render  the  whole  amu'- 
iag.*  We  recommend  her  to  read  "  Enfield's  Biographical  Sermons  ;** 
Ihe  will  there  find  that  fuch  a  collateral  aid  i**  neither  necelfary  nor  ad- 
roiHible.  We  are  alfq  induced  to  think  that  her  motive  for  writing  the 
Life  of  Moles,  or  rather  the  romance  of  Mofes,  will  fcarcely  be  anfwered. 

"  The  original  defign  of  the  Lifeof  Mofes  was  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  engage  the  young  perfbns,  for  whofe  entertainment  it  is  chiefly  meant^ 
to  read  the  Bible,  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  at  large,  in  the  facred 
fcriptures,  and  not  any  longer  conclude  that  bleffed  book  to  be  tfie  dull 
and  unintereiling  compofition  they  may  have  hitherto  unthinkingly  fup- 
pofed  it." 

Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  young  mind  after  having  been  fed  with 
the  lighter  aliment  of  fancy  will  not  return  with  an  appetite  to  the  more 
folid  I'uftenance  of  unornamented  truth.  We  confefs,  that  on  this  account 
we  prefer  Mrs.  Trimmer's  familiar  Explanations  of  fcripture  hiftory  to  any 
fuch  vifionary  perverfions  of  its  facred  fads.  And  if  (he  young  reader  u 
told  that  '*  ail  the  materials  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  Bible  for  the 
prefent  work  (a  tale  of  75  pages)  in  which  it  is  unjuftifiably  allierted,  that 
there  is  not  one  circumflaiice  related  but  might  have  occurred,  and  fbme 
that  poffibly  did/'  are  comprized  in  "  comparatively  a  few  verfes,"  will 
there  remain  much  inducement  for  *'  tracing  the  hiftory  of  Mofes  at  large 
in  the  facred  fcriptures  r"  and  may  not  fuch  "  defed  of  information,"  as 
the  authorefs  hcrfelf  "  unthinkingly*'  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  original 
hiftory,  lead  the  juvenile  reader  ftiU  *'  unthinkingly  to  fuppofe"  the  latter 
'*  dull  and  uninterefting  ?"  We  would  not  be  hypercritical  nor  auflere  in 
our  remarks,  for  while  we  thus  acquit  ourfelves  of  our  official  duty,  with 
refpedl  to  the  work,  we  highly  applaud  the  motive  of  the  authorefs;  and 
although  we  deem  her  miftaken  in  the  means  the  has  adopted,  we  heartily 
with  the  young  females  of  the  prefent  age  were  endowed  v^ith  her  devo- 
tional fpirit  and  pious  intentions.  The  well-difpoft-d  authorefs  will  per- 
ceive that  we  are  ourfelves  of  that"  grave  and  ferious  clafs  of  Chriltians,'* 
as  (he  charadlerizes  them  in  her  preface,  "  who  ftiould  they  glance  over 
this  fkelrh,  poftibly  may  not  approve  of  the  liberty  taken  with  the  facred 
canon,  in  thus  enlarging  on  the  hiftory  of  Nfofes."  W^e  do  not  approve 
of  it  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  the  effedin  facred  matters  is  generally  found 
the  fame,  whether  we  \\\\(y  by  falftiood  or  invalidate  by  fable.  In  both 
the  infidel's*  purpofcs  are  anfwered,  and  nothing  involves  hiftory  of  any 
defcription  in  greater  difreputcthan  incorporating  our  own  invention  with 
its  fafts.  To  us,  therefore,  our  fair  writer's  anfwer  is  pot  fufficiently  con- 
vincing; '*  that  even  the  Bible  itielf  does  not  rejedl  the  language  of  imagi- 
nation;  but  con defc ends  to  convey  the  greateft  inftruclion  by  allegorical  rer 
presentation:  witnefs  that  admirable  fable  of  the  Trees  chooting  a  King,  as 
recorded  with  fo  much  beauty  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Judges.  Nor  did  our 
bleffed  Lord  think  he  demeaned  himfelf /«;  ^ttk^/^,  by  making  ufe  of  the 
powers  of ///wfOT/  invention,  of  which  his  beautiful  and  ftriking  parables  are 
'a  demonllrative  example." 

We  beg  to  obferve  to  our  authorefs,  that  the  language  of  imagination 
niay  be  varioufly  modified ;  and  to  relate  as  a61ual  narrative  what  is  only 
imagined  by  ourfelves,  is  one  of  the  worft  of  its  modifications.  Nothing 
isabfolutely  fad  that  is  only  probable  or  poffible;  therefore  to  alfunie  a' 
i-'Onnedion  of  incident  by  incorporating  ^vention  witli  tfuth,  mull  invali- 
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date  fa6t ;  and  fuch  procedure^  having  thence  a  miA:hievoas  tendency}  caiT« 
not  bejultified.  It  is  not  lb  with  the  allegorical  reprefentations  of  fcrip- 
ture;  the^  are  ufed  only  as  indired  illaftrations,  not  as  diredt  proofs  or 
pofittve  lads.  When  Jotham  delivered  the  fable  of  the  Trees  to  the  mea 
of  Schechera,  he  did  hot  fay  as  our  authorefs  does — "  this  might  hdxo,  oc- 
curred^ and  pollibly  did'^  nor  did  our  blelTed  Lord  fo  confound  the  truths 
of  his  do6lrine  with  the  incidents  of  his  parables;  thefe  he  ufed  folely  as 
media  of  application  and  inflructive  inference.  We  do  not  fee  that  the 
lifeofMofeSy  upon  the  fatoe  principle,  can  lay  claim  to  this  innocence 
of  invention  :  we  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the  invention  difplayed  in  it  is 
not  innocent  in  defign,  but  we  venture  fo  far  as  to  infer,  that  from  the 
mode  of  applying  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  innocent  in  it$  effed.  Rav- 
ing referred  our  authorefs  to  Dr.  Enfield's  Biographical  Sermons,  we  will 
give  his  introduction  to  the  charadter  of  Mofes  in  his  own  vvords^  that  we 
may  vindicate  ourfelves  from  any  arbitrary  affumption  of  opinion  which 
the  feelings  of  the  authorefs  may  perhaps  fuggelt  againft  us. 

*'  There  are  few  chara6ters  preferved  in  ancient  hillory  more  diflin- 
gaiflied  and  illudrious  than  that  of  Mofes;  but  it  derives  a  great  part  of 
its  loflre  from  events  and  anions,  which  are  too  far  removed  from  the  usual 
•ccutrences  of  lifr,  and  too  much  elevated  dbove  the  common  standard  to  be  capa- 
ble of  an  eafy  application  to  the  purpofes  of  moral  inRru6lion.  -  In  the  life 
of  Moi'es  the  philofopher  will  meet  with  many  curious  fubjccls  of  fpecu- 
.,kiioD;  the  ftatefman  with  many  interefting  particulars  relative  to  policy 
and  government,  and  the  divine  with  many  important  Incidents  refpe6ling 
the  niftory  of  religion,  which  the  moralift,  who  confiders  chara6lers  folelj 
with  the  view  of  deducing  from  them  ufeful  lefTons  foj  the  condud  of  life^ 
Vill  be  obliged  to  pafs  by  without  notice." 

When,  therefore,  we  read  in  the  life  of  Mofes,  as  drawn  by  our  author- 
efs, of  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopting  Mofes  as  her  own  child,  "  having  de- 
voted her  life  to  celibacy,"  (on  account  of  a  severe  disappointment)  ;  when  we 
•learn  that  Mofes  fled  iVora  the  court  of  Egypt  in  confequence  of  a  confi- 
dential friend's  communication  ofPharaoh^i  defigns  to  facrifice  him  to  his 
vengeance  for  feducing  the  affedlions  of  the  Egyptians  frorp  their  monarch  ; 
to  which   ideal  circumlliince  the  fcriptural  fad  of  flaying  the  Egyptian  is 
made  only  a  fecondary  confiderationj' — when  we  perceive   the  infpired 
Jiiw-givercharaderized  as,  **  our  young  man  ;"  "  the  accompli fiied  Mofes;" 
*•  the  elegant  general ;" — when  we  are  informed  that,  at    the   houfe   of 
Jethro,  "  Mofes  retired  to  his  couch,  and  eflayed  in  vain  to  enjoy  the  blef- 
jfing  appointed  for  the  weary,  balmy  reft,  for  it  was  the  lovely   image  of 
Zipporah  ftceting  before  his   eves  that  completely  prevented  fleep;  and 
that  full  of  her  agreeable  idea,  it  was  long  before  he  could  difmifs  it  to  en- 
tertain  the  banifhcd  Morpheus,  who  however  folicited,  and  at  length  ol- 
'  tainedka-jCi  to  feal  his  waking  faculties   in  profound  repofe  ;*' — when  we 
are  entertained  with  a  declaration-of  love  from  Mofes,  in  the  charader  of 
a  love-lick  (hepherd,  to  Zipporab,  his   enamoured   (hepherdefs;  he  in  a(l 
this  "  acknowledging  the  direcling  finger  of  God  ;*' — when  we  are  told  of 
the  loves  of  Ofmyn  and  Alfrilia;  he  a   young  prince  of  the  country,  and 
flic  the  iifter  of  Zipporr.h  ; — when   the   authorefs  alfcrts   that  at  this  very 
period  '*  our  young  hero  was  the  fame  modell  unaflTuniing  youth  as  before, 
and  that  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  diviiw  fpirit,  he  wrote,  about 
the  fame  time,  his  firft  hitloric  book,  ik)w  called  Genesis ;"   when  ^11  ^\i 
llrange  commixture  of  the  facred  and  profane  meets  our  vicwj  wc  cannot 
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IkvoiJ  wiping  that  our  aathorefs  bad  not  made  an  attempt,  fo  &r  beneath 
the  importapce  of  his  chara6ter,  and  above  the  compafs  of  her  abilities,  or 
indeed  of  thofe  of  any  writer ;  and  we  muft  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  her 
own  words  for  the  propriety  ofourwifti — *'.It  would  be  defirable  (hould 
our  readers  feel  themfelves  further  interefled  for  the  hero  of  this  little  nar- 
rttive,  that  they  perufe  that  particular  and  circumilantial  detail  of  his  fub- 
lime  and  awful  tranfadliqns,  which  they  will  find  mod  beautifully  related 
by  Mofes  himfelf  in  his  books  of  Exodus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy, 
recorded  in  a  flyle  far  (upSrior  to  the  puny  pens  of  unaffifted  mortality.** — 
We  conclude  alfo  with  thinking,  for  our  own  part,  that  it  is  equally  de- 
firable  that  no  fuch  ''  puny  pens"  may  for  the  future  take  upon  themfelves 
to  garble  a  (ingle  page  of/ Holy  Writ,  with  the  like  unauthorized  additions 
and  perverfions,  we  might  have  faid  profanations. — Our  authorefs  informs 
us  (he  is  in  her  22d  year^  her  mind  appears  to  be  fraught  with  moral  and 
religious  fentiment.  We  would  wiQi  to  recommend  to  her  a  more  appro- 
priate employment  of  her  pen  in  a  le£&  exceptionable  application  of  that 
fentiment;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  literary  works  of  many  of  her 
own  fex,  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  the  young  mind,  ^^ord  ex« 
cellent  patterns  {ot,  her  exertions. 

We  (liall  be  glad  to  fee  the  fruits  of  her  pen  fo  exercifed,  as  we  doubt 
not  we  fliall  then  have  it  in  our  power  to  gratify  our  own  defire,  to  coun- 
tenance the  operations  of  her  religious  induliry  with  our  unqualrii^d  praiib 
and  recommendation. 

A  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  a  Litter  rf  iJie  Rev,  G.  Baxter^ 

Princijtal  of  IVashington  College, 

THE  caufe  of  religion,  or  whatever  appears  in  its  facred  garb,  has  at 
all  times  claimed  our  ferious  regard.  We  are  deeply  concerned  for  liic 
peace  and  welfare  of  mankind  here,  but  we  are  much  more  concerned  foe 
his  well-being  hereafter.  Error,  falfehood  and  vice  are  the  grand  enemies 
he  has  to  encounter.  We  conceive  that  we  are  doing  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs  to  our  fellow  Chriilians  when  we  are  pointing  out  the  various  delu- 
fions  of  the  day,  that  we  may  preferve  them  in  thofe  good  old  paths  of 
innocence,  fobrietyand  truth,  in  whicli  they  ought  to  walk. 

It  would  not  be  ealily  believed  that  fanaiicifm  fhould  have  made  fach  a 
progrefs  with  fome,  unlefs  ftrong  and  melancholy  (ads  too  ftrongly  proved- 
it.  From  an  account  of  what  is  called  a  Revival  of  Religion  in  America, 
we  extrad  the  following. 

"  At  Cane  Ridge  they  met  on  Friday,  and  continued  till  Wednefdajr 
evening,  night  and  day,  without  intermiifion,  either  in  public  or  private 
exerciles  of  devotion;  and  with  fuch  earneftnefs  that  heavy  Ihowers  of 
rain  were  not  fufficient  to  difperfe  them.*' 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Baxter,  but  an  account  which  we  do 
wt  believe  ;  from  Friday  to  Wednefday  is  (ix  days,  and  we  conceive-  w© 
know  enough  of  the  human  frame  to  Be  certain  that  life  could  not  contintKs 
without  deep  and  without  food :  by  great  exertions  or  continued  atten- 
tion nature  is  fooner  exhaufted ;  and  if  due  refrefliment  is  not  taken,  tliere 
w  great  danger  of  introducing  infanity.  The  marks  of  this  infanily  ai^e 
bat  too  evident  in  violent  exclamation,  in  fuddenly  falling  down,  or  other 
marks  of  eccentricity  and  delirium.  The  poor  fubjectst)f  this  were  either 
deferving  of  pity  or  condemnation,  whether  they  were  deluded,  or  the  de- 
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lttder« :  the  whip  of  Bridewell  or  the  ilrait-waiflcoat  of  Bcdkm  would  barer 
been  the  raoft  rational  cure,  inftead  of  which  the  preachers*  either  equally 
fitly  with  their  flock,  or  more  knavidi,  encourage  thefe  extravagant  freaks 
and  rcprefent  them  as  the  criterion  of  true  religion/  the  awful  moment 
of  converfion,  a  difltnguiflied  mark  o^free  discrimiTiating  grace. 

St.  John  lays  down  one  plai'n  infallible  rule.  "  Hereby  we  know  that  we 
know  him,  it  we  keep  his  commandments.",  Any  other  marks  are  the  de- 
lufions  of  imagination,  the  ebullitions  of  fpi ritual  pride,  and  the  coverings 
of  felf  delulion.  Long  faftings,  great  exertions,  bold  and  rapturous  ex- 
preflions,  and  the  contagion  offanaticifm  and  enthufiafm  will  imprefs  and 
impofe  on  many.  Too  many  preachers  have  flattered  themfelves  and  de- 
luded their  congregations  by  jencouraging  fuch  extravagances.  Any  thing 
and  every  thing  are  adopted  and  extolled  hut  the  plain  in^llible  fcripture 
Diode  of  keeping  the  commandments.  Bold  preteniions,  deep  hypocrify, 
weak  judgments  or  wann  paiiions  are  all  compatible  with  and  encouraj^ed 
by  thefe  violent  gellures  and  irrational  exclamations.  By  fome  they  are 
extolled  as  even  (uperior  to  miracles ;  they  are  intimately  combined  with 
the  perlbnal  eledion  of  the  individual,  and  they  add  high  credit  to  the  mi- 
ni fterial  labour.  Let  their  excellence  once  be  eftablilbed,  and  they  fpread 
like  vvlldfii*e.  The  fober  didlates  of  reafon  and  the  wife  caution  of  reli- 
gion are  weak  barriers  againll  thefe  noify  irruptions  of  folly,  which  fpread 
far  and  wide.  Thus  a  religious  courfe  is  fuppofed  to  commence,  and  the 
great  end  of  it  obtained,  at  once,  without  any  repentanc^e  from  dead  works, 
any  felf  examination,  any  felf-denial,  any  humiliation  before  God,  any  re- 
Ititution  to  injurerlman,  any  real  amendment  of  life. 

Thefe  irregahiritios  have  not  been  unknown  before.  We  have  an  ac- 
count of  fuch  amonj^  fomc  of  the  Roraifh  church,  the  Methodifis  in  England, 
the  Jumpers  iti  Wales,  and  thefe  poor  deluded  people  in  America.  A 
fubjecl  of  this  fort,  reduced  by  falling  and  animated  by  fanaticifm,  might 
tc  rendered  capable  of  any  mifchief  whatever :  of  perfuading  himfelf  and 
Others  that  he  was  peculiarly  infpired,  that  what  he  utt'ered  were  the  dic- 
tates of  the  divine  Ipirit,  and  that  murder  and  adultery  were  no  crimes  in 
him. 

The  Editors  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  reprefcnt  tht  above  account  of 
■  Mr,  Baxter's  as  "  the  moli  corredl,  judicious,  and  fatisfaftory"   that    they 
have  feen: — This  is  perfectly  confident,  in  the  conductors  of  a  work,  ella- 
bliflied  for  the  purpofe  of  fpreading  fanaticifm,  by  the  means  offchifmt 

fravels  in  Italy  ly  the  late  Ahhe  Barthelen^,  Author  (f  the  Travels  of  Attach  arsis 

tlic  Younger y  in  a.  Series  of  Letters  written  to  tlit  celebrated  Count  Cc^lus,  tvith 

an  Appendix  containing  several  Pieces  never  before  jjtuhlished,  by  the  Abbl  }Vi»^ 

kelman,  Father  *faguier,  •  the  Abbe  Zarillo,  and  other  learned  men.     Translated 

fjomthe  PtencL     8vo.     8s.     Robinlbns,     1802. 

THE  original  work,  of  which  this  is  a  tranfiation,  was  reviewed  by  us 
in  the  Appendix  to  one  of.  our  former  volumes,  where  we  gave  an  ample 
account  of  it.*  It  only  remains  to  obferve,  therefore,  that  the  Innfl^tor 
has  performed  his  talk  with  fidelity  and  accuracy. 
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lie  Picture  rf' Parliament  \  or,  a  Histoiy  of  the  General  Election  g^l802.  Cohk 
taining  the  most  remarkable  Speeches  delivered  on  tJie  HustingSp  cr  otkaioise  fiuh* 
lish€<i\  the  names  of  all  tne  Candidates  \  the  State  of  the  Foil  at -the  Close  tf 
each  Election ,  the  number  ^  Voters y  Oftd  the  Decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
#«  the  Right  of  Election  in  each  Borough,  To  which  is  added,  cm  Alfthabetical 
List  <f  ttte  Edected  Members,  serving  as  an  Index  t0  the  IVorh,  12mo.  Pf,. 
i^OS.    .5s.     Griffiths.     1802. 

IF  the  tranfadtions  at  the  huftings  were  to  be  confidered  as  a  true  pic- 
ture of  parliament,  moft  Englifhmen  would  turn  their  eyes  from  it  with 
difgull.  The  feledion  befi)rc  us  is  ipade chiefly  f.om  tlie  ncwfpapers;  and 
being  given  without  alteration,  Ibrae  of  the  fpeeches,  of  courfe,  .exhibit 
much  Ttbelious  matter  and  many  atrocious  faliehood.s  the  repetition  of 
which  is  at  Iea(la  work  of  fupererogi^tion^  In  other  refpeds  fucli  a  com* 
pilatioii  may  be  uiefui ;  and  may,  at  lead,  feive  to  gratify  curioiity. 
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ir^£  Parijb  Church. — A  Difcpurfe,  occafumed  hy  a  Vacancy  in  the  Cure  ofSL 
Maryy  Aldermanbuty,  Sept.  \g,  1902,  luiih  Notes ;  and  Clericus  on  Qjd 
Tarn.     By  John  Moir,  M.  A.     8vo.     Pp.72.     Button.     1802. 

FROM  the  title  of  this  difcourfc  we  conclude  it  to  be  one  of  thofc  pro- 
bationary efforts  of  the  miniilry  of  our  eflabliihment  which  laical  pa- 
tronage has  called  forth.  They  are  degrading  to  the  eftablKhment  itfelf, 
indecorous  in  their  very  nature,  and  infufficient  for  their  avoAX'ed  purpofc, 
as  theyvare  no  pofitive  [ed  of  paHoral  or  perfonal  ability.  The  author  of 
this  fermon  appears,  however,  to  have  converted  the  opportunity  to  ap  ex- 
cellent ufc,  and  molt  diiintereftedly  fo,  for  he  muft  be  well  aware  that  by 
infiHiug  upon  fo  many  unpleafant  truths  before  an  eledlng  congregation^ 
be  did  not  purfue  the  precife  mode  to  be  adopted  for  lecuriug  a  favourable 
canvafs.  We  prefume  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  failure  in  the  tempo- 
ral event,  rather  than  to  a  criminal  dereliction  of  fpiritual  duty,  when  he 
addrcffcd  his  hearers  as  a  candidate  fur  their  favour  in  the  following  words : 

"  How  many,  in  mod  parilhcs,  would  rather  be  fecn  almoll  any  where 
than  here,  and  are  not  fo  much  ilrangers,  perhaps,  in  any  houfe  as  in  the 
boufeof  God.  Indead  of  the  common  centre  or  head  quarters^  where  all 
are  bound,  by  fo  many  powerful  confiderations,  to  ail'emble,  the  pariih 
church  is  now  become  the  only  place  in  the  whole  parifli  to  which  the  ma- 
jority never  come  j  and  which,  in  our  city  and  fuburbs,  is  no  longer  a  Hg' 
Dal  of  union,  but  difperfion.  If,  by  accident  or  curioiity,  or  from  what- 
.cver  other  motives,  any  are  now  within  thefe  walls,  who,  by  education, 
the  contagion  of  general  apoftacy,  ignorance,  or  impiety,  are  addided  to 
fuch  a  defultory  femblancc  of  devotion,  let  me  befeech  you,  car'neftly  to 
confider  the  abfurdity  of  your  condud,  and  the  obvious  dereliclion,  both 
of  confcience  and  propriety,  which  it  implicates." 

Too' true  it  is,  that  nothing  is  So  little  thought  of  as  the  pariQi  church 
by  the  major  part  of  the  parifhioners,  when  the  fervjce  of  public  wor(hip 
11  attached  to  their  attendance  in  it  i  except  indeed  when  a  methodiftical 
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lei^arer^  lor  gofpel  preacher  as  he  is  called^  Jiolds  forth  ;  and  even  iittiM 
cafe  we  (hall  be  guilty  of  a  grofs.  mifapplieation  of  terms,  if  we  confidet 
their  aflcmbly  as  conftituting  public  worfllip.  The  prayers  are  not  at  all' 
heeded,  but  deemed  an  interruption  (o  the  momentousr  parpofe  of  their 
meeting,  and  a  reftraint  upon  the  fervour  of  the  fpitit ;  and-lhould-  it  hap- 
pen that  the  apoftate  lecturer,  or  the  apoflolic  diflenter,  (for  fuch  contra- 
didionsfubfiil  either  in  the  preacher's,  prefumption  or  the  people's  errorV 
be  the  reader  of  the  prayers,  they  are  too  often  hurried  over  with  left  cero" 
niony,  and  much  lefs  attention,  tbjui  a  oewfpaper  would  be  read  by  either 
party. — There  are,  it  is  to  be  allowed,  many  friends  of  the  eUabliftiment 
who  make  a  point  of  attending- their  pavi(ki.cfa^arch — but  this  many  is  no 
icttyre  than  a  grain  of  fand,  when  rockoocd  againfl  the  multitudes  who 
make  a  point  of  keeping  away,  except  as  before  excepted.  .  Too.often  it  i* 
jbund  that  the  pariih  officers  themfelvfis  le^ve  their  ofEcial  ieats^^oipty  toe 
occupy  a  fitting  at  a  conventicle.  We  wi(h  as- heartily  a$  Mr.  Moir  caa^ 
that  tiie  well-difpofed  part  of  theparifh  would,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  alTume 
the  power  which  the  laws  he  has  quoted  put  into  their  hands.  The  pcdeuf'-s 
lijent  of  the  churchwardens  is  the  minider's  concern. 

'^  Competent  care,  by  fundry  fpecific  parliamentary  injui|£tions,  is  alia 
taken,  that  our  churches  ihould  not  be  defeited.  *  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  churchwarden>  to  fee  that  none  of  the  parishioners  are  abfcnt  from 
church,  without  fulHcient  reafon ;  and  .that  he  prefent,  the  firft  opportuni^^ 
all  who  cannot  be  exculpated.  This  is  an  eflfential  part  of  the  bu^nels 
which  he  binds  hiralelf  to  perform,  by  a  very  ftr^ng  andfolemn  oath.  It 
is  not  for  me  now  to  ftate  by  what  falvo  any  man,  under  fuch  a  direct  aixd 
iacred  obligation,  can  reconcile  his  mind  and  confcience  to  the  habitual 
TioiatioH  of  it ;  but  it  well  beco*i)P8  him  to  confider,  that  every  iudance  of 
fuch  an  omiifion  renders  him  liable  to  the  prefentmeTU  of  his  facceffor  in 
office.*' 

The  note  in  page  12,  is  not,  we  arc  forry  to  fay,  a  foHtary  inftance  of 
the  back  wardncfs  of  thofe  who  profefs  themfolves  the  friends  of  the'church, 
to  proteA  its  -rights,  or  of  the  forward  malignity  with  which  its  enemies 
outrage  them.  We  onrfelves  have  feen  a  /churchwarden  leave  his  pew  at 
the  commencement. of  a  fermon*,  becaufe  forfoolh  his  paftor  did  not  preach 
his  go(pel,  that  is,  becaufe  the  clergyman  was  not  a  methodift  as  well  as 
himfelf.     There  is  muth  good  ^exi^o^  in  the  following  paflage : 

^*  Much  has  lately  been  faid  of  the  clergy,  and  there  wants  not  a  very 
ftrong  propenfity  in  the  public  to  make  all  that  can  well  be  made  of  our 
profeflion.  And,  would  to  God,  under  whatever  reftri€tions  and  deprci^ 
fions  it  may  yet  be  deftined  (o  labour,  it  were  capable  of  producing  all  the 
benefits  expeded  from  it*  We  are  the  fervants  of  the  public,  and  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  as  generally  uteful  as  poffible.  But  ifhj  are  not  the  laity 
alfo  taken  into  account  ?  The  refprraation,  fo  clamofoufly  demiandcd  and 
impcrioafly  required,  is,  at  leaft,  as  much  your  intercft  as^  ours.  And, 
while  fo  moch  folicitude  *is  expreijed  for  regulating  us,  were  it  not  much 
to  be  wiihed  fome  wboleforac  refhridions  were  alfo  laid  upon  you  ?  How 
can  you  improve  by  means  you  do  not  ufe?  If  you  come  not  to  us,  we 
•nay  not,  by  any  cuttomary  or  prefcriptive  right,  come  to  you.  If  we  did, 
our  reception  is  on  record.  Go  thy  nvayfor  this  time }  'wben  I  have  a  cotpvc^ 
nientfeafon,  f-zuill  call  for  thee.*    Apd  what  good  can  our  labours  do  to 
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fiaeh  u  tvotd  thetn,  and  depreciate  us  ?  Where  is  the!  utility  of  preaching  ta 
^Bip^fewB  ?  Give  tis  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  power  of  rdigion  ort 
amgrqgations  decently  fol]>  before  you  explode  tEe  inffitcttions  as  u(elefil< 
WJiy,  therefore,  coodenfn  ui  unheard  ?  Let  any  one  of  oor  adrerfariea  at- 
lead  his  parHh  church  regularly  --maturely  contemplate  the  fervice  in  i^ich 
he  joint —liAcft,  with  devout  earoeiinefs,  to  what  he  hears;  and,  aAer 
nuking  the  experiment^  fairly  and  fully,  for  aify  decenMength  of  time^ 
we  will  confidently  appal,  even  to  him,  whether  he  is  not  rather  better 
than  WQfds,  f6r  his  pains ;  and  whedier  be  ever  bad  any  reafon  to  repent 
ihe  time  he  fpeut  with  the  £oos  and  daughters  •f  God,  iitf  the  placi  wbipr^ 
Us  Smmir  diutUs," 

The  impervious  heart  however  of  the  methodift,  the  carekfi  mind  of  the 
Khertiaey  the  one  fortified  with  the  as  triplex  pi  tabernacle  prejudice; 
nA  ^  other  dismantled  of  every  cautious  or  prudent  fafeguard  of  reflec- 
tion and  confideralieny  are  alike  infenfible  to  eny  impreffion  from  the  rea-" 
ibning  or  perfnafions  of  common  fen&    ' 

The  vioiation  which  is  mentioned  in  the  note  of  p.  23/  we  have  beea 
^  anrieved  witneiTea  of. 

'<  No  place,  of  either  public  or  pri\*ate  refort,  is  fo  Uttle  looked  after; 
or  fo  carelefslj  preferved  &om  proline  introfion,  as  cburches  in  London. 
Many  of  chenei  are  perfe6l  thoroughfares,  the  moment  they  open.  Peo- 
ple, with  parcels  in  their  hands,  under  their  arras,  and  even  fomelimea 
iulpended  by  flicks,  over  their  ihoulders,  not  unfi'rquently  pafs  and  re- 
peft,  during  the  fervice,  and  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  Vagrants  of 
all  defcdptlons  are  feen*  occafionally,  banging  the  doors,  and  gafnng  at 
the  fcenery,  aa  they  would  at  any  other  fpedtade,  for  a  moment,  and  Siea 
miring  abruptly,  unlefs  when  arreAed  by  the  fafcinating  prjefence  of  ft 
mob,  the  vehemence  or  pageantry  of  the  preachert  or  other  vulgar  induce 
Aients. — Whofe  duty  is  it  to  prevent  fuch  abufes  ?  Under  what  reiponfihi^ 
lity  do  th^  mdi }  Why  are  they  not  called  upon  to  account  for  thefe  fads  \ 
Is  not  want  of  inquiry  a  proof  that  all  is  not  found  in  Denmark  V* 

It  is  toconibent  upon  the  temporal  guardians  of  every  church  jn  tlie  me^ 
tropelb  to  look  to  this  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  take  care  that  the  fubocdi^ 
nate  officcfrs  do  their  duty.  Yet  here  we  mufi  defpair  of  feeing  thist  doco- 
sam  prevail,  without  which  the  fandity  of  the  houfe  of  God  raufi  be  ma-* 
terialiy  violated,  while  ife  are  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  the  eiedion'of  of- 
fers whofe  religiQus  profeflSon  it  is  fo  hold  that  fan^ity  in  oomempf.  It 
is  a  certain  truth  and  a  progreffive  evil,  that  the  iiiethodrlis  of  every  pariOt 
in  the  metropolis  are  exerting  themfelves  in  every  diredion  and  degree,  to 
foift  into  every  parochial  <^ce  perfoos  of-  their  own  principles  of  faithi 
ttid  by  the  oiedtum  of  charity  fermonsj  to  mtroduce  their  favourke  preachers 
and  do6bine8/  and  fo  i|nfe(tle  the  minds  of  the  panlbioiKi^,  and  oppofe  tho 
mofe  regular,  and,  we  will  be  bold  to  add»  the  more  pious  endeavours  of 
their  pador,  to  preferve  them  in  the  unity  of  the  f{Mrlt. 

We  recommend  to  the  unbiaited  confideratlon  of  thofe  clergymen  who 
call  themfelves  of  the  eAabliilicd  church,  but  who,'  without  a  bluih,  can 
give  the  lie  to  their  own  aflertion,  the  following  too  faithfd  portraiture  of 
hunters  after  diflepttng  popularity  : 

''  Wandering  froa\  the  parifli  church  is  a  ikiahifeft  conntvance  witb 
their  artifices  and  irregularities,  who  care  not  by  what  means,  or  at  whofo 
expenfC)  their  followers  increafe ;  who  fifli  in  all  waters/  and  whofe  andt-' 
tors  arpi  for  the  moft  part>  a  motley  affcmbhige  of  ail  c^ar^den  and  fac-^ 
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ttons.'    Of  this  piebald  party,  cabal  » the  dagon  Ar  idol.    All  their  vaUt* 
fures  are  calcalated'  to  do  it  homage,  maltiply  its  votaries,  and  extend  ItM 
fnflucnce.    What  will  they  not  do  or  lay  in  its  fervice  ?  Tbey  tjiumph  ia 
thinning  adjacent  congregations >  obfcuriog  fellow.labourers,  deit>atsng  their 
niinii^ry,  by  milleading  and  abufing  their  hearers*  and,  interfering  with 
their  dearelt  intereft>  by  alienating  the  hearts  of  their  parLduoners,  and  in- 
tercepting that  edeem  and  afFedion  to  which  their  care  of  foals,  their  paf« 
toral  relation,  their  fpiritual  aifiduities,  and  their  reaibnable  expe^Utions^ 
jnilly  entitle  them.    And  forely  whatever  tends  thus  palpably  to  acciuntt-* 
hite  and  mature  an  evil  fo  portentous,  or  big  with  tlie  mod  ferious  mifcbiefr 
both  to  church  and  date,  ought  to  be,  infiantly,  entirely,  and  by  all,  relio. 
quifhed.    A  condud  fo  anomalous,  even  in  ezercifes  cailculattad  to  lofpire, 
to  inculcate,  and  to  produce,  an  orderly  converfation,  cannot  come  to 
good.     And  they  are  not  guided  by  thefpirit  of  wifdom  and  piety  who  eo- 
eou  age  ot  abet  a  fpirit  of  diforder.    He  is  not  an  hooeft-  ihepbei^y  either 
in  the  literal  or  figurative  fenfe  of  the  word,  who,  by  wheedliug,  cajoling, 
or  any  other  artiiice,  decoys  fuch  (beep  as  belong  to  another  fold,  or  ad- 
mits them  promifcuoufly,  as  tbey  dray  from  home,  and  is  at  no  pains  to 
corred  their  wandering  and  unfettled  habits }  conduA  them  back  to  tbe 
parent  dock,  or  redore  them  to  their  proper  owners,     And  are  not  all 
chargeable  with  this  culpable  negligence,  whofe  churches  are  habituall/ 
filled  with  drollers  from  other  congregations  ?*' 

The  extrad  from  a  letter  addreded  by  one  of  the  olded  Corates  in  Lon- 
Son,  to  a  principal  inhabitant  of  the  parilb  where  he  o£Bciakdi,  is  an  ad^ 
inirable  fpedmen  of  padoral  meekn^fs  and  dignified  virtiie*-'it  amply 
proves  that  he  himfelf  was  a  Chriftian,  and  that  he  had  the  gricvoos  niif« 
fortune  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Chrtdian  worth  to 
fubduethat  Anti-Chridian  virulence  of  fpiritual  pride,  with  which  metho* 
didical  infatuation  is  invariably  united.  This  extrad  is  written  with  onaf<^ 
feded  dmplicity,  with  pious  earnednefs,  with  ade(^ionate  concern ;  and 
we  fcruple  not  to  adert,  that  thofe  who  oeuld  remain  infenfible  to  ib  inte-. 
veiling  an  appeal,  fo  pure  and  jud  a  remondrance,,  mud  be  dead  to  all 
Chridian  impnlib,  be  their  fedarian  faith  what  it  may  :  butfucb  ever  waa»> 
and  ever  will  be,  (he  paralyzing  property  of  fchidn,  which  begins  in  pride 
and  proceeds  in  malignity ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  of  its  father  the  deviL 
We  ihali  not  withhold  this  extrad  from  our  readers,  notwithdanding  its 
length ;  for  we  are  confident,  the  fpIHt  of  temperate  reproof  with  whtdi  k 
h  written,  will  judify  us  in  laying  it  before  them. 

"  It  has  often  been  to  me  a  fubjed  of  ferious  and  careful  inqairy,  why 
our  church  is  not  more  frequented,  and  why  fo  many  parifliioaers  are  ha« 
bitnally  abfent.  Perhaps  it  were  unreafonable  to  exped  the  continuaaca 
of  much  popularity.for  little  lefs  than  two  dozen  of  years  ia  one  cure.*  On 
toy  drd  coming  among  you,  and  many  years  afterwards,  my  acGeptabUit)r 
was  higJily  dattering.  My  poor  labours  were  then  received  with  approba^ 
tion,  my  opinions  con  fulled  with  deference,  and  my  fociety,  not  only 
courted,  but  every  where  treated,  with  kindnefs  and  refped.  My  hearers 
%'ete  all  my  friends^  and  fo  much  plcafed  with  me,  both  in  public  and 
private,  that  they  unanimoudy  eleded  me  your  ledurer,  without  admitting 
any  competition,  or  n\itting  me  to  the  necedity  of  aiking  a  dngle  vole.  It 
was  their  pride  to  encourage  me  by  every  civility  in  their  p>ower,  and  mino 
lo  perceive  my  honed  exertions,  in  word  and  do6b;ine,  m  t  altogether  uCt^ 
Idii*    By  degrcc.>  however^  ^lis  fweet  fociety,  who  dailed  around  ro^,  an4 
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cttofMod  me  nnder  all  mj  iHlftlons,  infenfibly  melted  away.    'Many  gra-^ 
doaiiy  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  town,  many  retired  to  tlieir  coantnr 
lioaies,  and  by  far  the  greateft  number  were  focceflSvely  gathered '  to  ib'^r 
fathers.     Having  thtis  furvived  all  my  firft  acquaintance,  and  buried  almoft'  • 
alt  the  feoiors  of  the  pariHi,  the  pari  Hi  became  inhabited  by  a  new  gene-  ' 
ration,  who  knew  me  not,  nor,  as  events  have  proved,  wiflied  to  know  roe.  * 
Some  fisem  to  have  come  under  prejudices  againil  all  religious  ofiablifh- 
menf,  and  betray  an  invincible  aver(!on  to  every  creature  in  canopicals. 
The  levity  of  thefe  unhappy  individuals  is  a  bar  to  cv«ry  ierioUs  or  rational ' 
remonftrance  from  me.  And  1  have  the  mortification,  in  a  iituatioQ  though 
loBg  ftationafy,  to  find  my  office  and  fiinAions,  highly  as  they  once  were 
efteemed,  now  depreciated,  avoided,  and  defpifcd.     My  prayers  for  them 
and  theirs,  that  they  may  be  ftived,  Ihall  neverthelefs  be  without  ceafiig,  God 
have  mercy  on  their  poor  children,  and  all  who  look  up  to  their  example. 
If  it  any  wonder  your  neighbours  are  wary  and  diftruftful,  your  dependents 
nndutiful,  or  ycgir  fervarrts  treacherous!    While  they  fee  you  live  withiut 
the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  it  will  never  be  before  theirs.    As  you 
relinqniih  his  woHhip  and  laws,  fo  will  they :  and  by  what  other  means 
can  they  poilibly  be  made  whatever  you  would  have  them  to  be?  Of  fuch 
a^avow  their  preference  and  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  furely 
bettei^  thing*  rnight  be  expei^ec).     More  interefting  and  important  inrtruc- , 
tion  in  Chridian  do6trine  and  morals,  pardon  the  affertion,  you  cannot  have 
from  any  of  my  neighbours.  *  A  profeflion  which  has  been  my  ftudy  and 
delight,  all  the  days  of  my  life,  enables  me  to  know,  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, who  arc  the  bed  preachers,  as  you  can  thofe  who  keep  the  beil 
goods,  and  fell  ihcni  cheapcfl.    You  would  oblige  me,  at  leaft,  by  faying 
where  fuch  as  Icavb  us,  are  more  improved  in  their  duty  to  God  or  man 
abroad,  than  they  would  be  at  home.     Upbraid  me  with  vanity  who  will, 
no  flippancy  on  their  part,  or  faftidioufneft  on  minC/  fhall  deler  me  from 
ftating  a  faA  which  cannot  be  contradi6tcd.     All  the  worlhippers  left  me 
now,   notwithftanding  my  acknowledged  afiiduities,   unimpeachable  de- 
portment, and  fome  profeflional  refpedability,'"are  but  as  \he gteajii^g  grafei 
mfben  the  vintage  is  done.     Again  and  again  have  I  called  ndyfelf  to  the 
llri6ieft  account,  left  your  habits  of  tergiverfation,  might  have  originated 
in- ray  infirmities.     Tnanks  to  a  good  Providence,  my  faculties,,  fo  partially< 
viewed  by  your  predecelfors,  are  yfet  unimpaired.     This  letter  is  alfo  an. 
evidence  you  are  ftill  very  dear  to  me,  though  many  of  you  have  defertcd 
me ;  and  my  ftud4s  muft  be,  more  or  leis,  improved  both  by  unremitting 
diligence,  and  many  trials  which  it  has  been  my  lot,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
long  life,  to  experience.     Whence)  then,  this  painful  rdverfc?    Do  your 
k^p  back  froikn  your  parifh  church  in  mere  complaifance  to  the  backward.^ 
ncfs  of  others  ?  Is  this  a  competent  reward  for  having  wafted  fo  many  of 
niy  bcft  days  in  y^our  fervice  ?  Could  you  ufe  the  meaueft  domeftic  you  have,' 
who  had  aded  as  faithful  a  part  as  I  have  done,  thus  cavalierly  ?    Is  the 
tlcTcliftion  of  fo  old  a  fervant  even  rcfpedlable  to  you  ?    Mulf  not  every 
▼eftigc  of  my  labours,  that  furvive  me,  ftain  your  memories  with  indelible 
ftproach  ?    And  God  forbid  that  fuch  as  originally  approved  them  fhotild, 
one  day,  become  your  fevereft  accufers  \"  ^ 

Thofe  rointfters,  or  as  they  are  called  by  their  followers,  Gofpel  rotnifter^, 
?fao,  leaving  their  own  ftocks  to  (bift  for  themfelves,  ruo  about  firom  parijb 
to  pariOi  preaching  charity  fermons,  are  properly  enough  defcribed  by  Mr. 
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"blolt  lo  hk  note  to  p.  51.    Wbat  He  aflcru  we  eatf  rotxcb  for/  ha?iiq(  veirf 
recently  feea  more  than  one  Inflance  of  the  kind. 

.  "  You  encourage  interlopers  to  abandon  their  own  duty  and  afairp  oOrs, 
sod  expo  e  our  paAorage*  where  we  wiih  to  feed  our  flocks  with  the  ten- 
dornefs  and  (atisfa^toa  of  true  ibepherds^  to  a  fet  of  poachers  who  iuimde 
on  the  prenalfes  of  others  icnpertinently.  He  wbo  intereih  nU  ly  the  door  m* 
U  the  jhi^-Jfilii  hiU  dimiub  upfim  other  way,  the  fame  is  a  thief  and  ia  rob^ 
ber»*  But  with  the£e  harle<[uins  of  the  profei&on»  the  werdis  of  a  mafier, 
whoTe  honours  and  rewards  are  not  of  this  world,  are  Hkely  to  have  bat 
little  weight.  You  ought  weU>  however,,  to  coo (rder  whether  thofewiio 
ibi^s  rtm  unfaU,  who  by  mean  ^ompHancetr  convert  the  priefthood  into  a 
perfed  automaton,  and  who  betray,  by  their  fpOy,  the  divinity  of  religion 
to  Icom  and  derifioo,  ought  to  be  eroployedt  in  preference  to  your  &ted 
pador.  Th^  arp  DO, better  than  mooOtebanks  in  canonicals,  who  have 
joft  cunning  and  foaall-talk  enough  to  make  you  their  dupes  >  evttj  pulpit 
they  afceod,  a  theatre  of  egottfm  and  ofteotatioo ;  aod  ever]^  church  where 
tbey  gain  admittance,  a  fceneof  vulgarity  and  confufioo ;  every -QM)b  who 
follows  them  from  :place  to  place,  intoxicated  with  applaufe,  in  propordoQ 
to  their  atfe&ation  aod  infignificance.'* 

.  There  certainly  is  much  good  niatter  in  this  pamphlet;  there  ia  alfo 
niuch  truth  in  it,  of  which  we  lamei^  the  applicable  force :  but  we  muft. 
he  allowed  to  ohferve,  there  is  alfo  fome  degree  of  querulous  feveritf, 
nrhich,  OQ  the  other  band,  .we  rejoice  does  not  apply;  for  ioftanoCf  who  ia 
there  that  has  ever  heard  a  Porteus  and  an  Andrews  deliver  their  truly  evan- 
gelical do^rine,  but  can  inftantly  anfwer,  in  the  fuileit  manner,  the  fol« 
lowing  queftion : — ''  Tell  me  what  individual  of  tranfcendaYit  endowments, 
not  debafed  by  other  cootemptible  qualities,  was  ever  eminently  diflin- 
guiQied  a9  a  popular  preacher  ?" 

Again-!-*'*  In  London  a  clergyman,  as  fuch,  is  no  objedfc  of  atldSfioa 
"whatever ;  be  is  neither  courted  as  worthy,  nor  ihunned  as  worthlefs,  on* 
lefs,  as  has  fometimes  been  the  cafe,  forward  in .  their  fcrambles  for  dvic 
honour  or  emolument,  bufy  in  their  fecular  concernments^  or  he  makes 
himfelf  one  way  or  other  neceflary  to  th^ir  gains,  or  their  grattfications, 
be  rs  counted  a  mere  cypher/' — This  is  not  corred.  In  London. there  are 
thofe  who  refpeft  and  ei!eem,  nay,  who  court  a  worthy  clergyman  as  fUch, 
and  deem  him  the  more  worthy  if  he  regards  only  his  paHoral  duties,  and 
intermeddles  with  nothing  of  iecular  concernment.  Such  an  one  is  loi^* 
ed  upon  by  all  ferioos  and  thinking  pariihioners  as  a  great  gaui,  and  his  coni« 
"  pany  is  confidered  as  a  gratification,  and  his  advice  of  importance.  Ir  is 
true  a  fedary  may,  in  the  ignorant  pride  of  his  heart,  negledk  lum  -,  bat  be 
who  ba  man  of  religion,  and  not  a  religionift,  wilLpay  him  all  thofe  at- 
tentions which  are  his  due*  We  think  the  following  aflertion  in  one  of 
the  notes,  AOt  only  querulous  but  indifcreet,  and,  ^s  far  as  we  have  our* 
felves  oeen  witne^es,  unjufi:— ''  By  wbat  means  have  tlie  Lock,  tiie  Mag- 
dalen, the  4  fylum,  and  t^e  Foundling  Hofpitals,  acquired  all  their  cele-* 
tnitf  and  attraction  ?  Not^  certainly,  by  the  tranfcendent  tialents  of  the 
fttformers,  the  fuperior  inflru^Ions  there  delivered,  or  even  the  extraopdi- 
nary  devotion  there  exemplified  or  imbibed  c  but  all  the  charaders  in  thia^- 
kma  pantemmc,  from  the  parfon  to  the  beadle,  are  thoroughly  difciplioed; 
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Ite  JiOuay  \%  huiiiDaiM,  faperb,  aod  Yoluptaoos,  See.  &c.*'  We  cdjiaot 
exjtra^fc  aiiy  furtlier;  Mr.  Moir's  afperitj  leads  him  too  far  Into  deebm*- 
tavf  abafe.  Whether  difappoinfment,  or  any  other  caufe  of  difl*atisfa£liop, 
may  have  guided  his  pea,  we  are  not  able  to  fajr^  but  furel/  Chriftian  cha^ 
rltr  ought  to  have  retrained  it  when  it  wandered  beyond  the  bounds  of  £id* 
*-  Perlormere,  (blenin  pantomime,  fcenery,  voluptuous^  fynagogue  of  Satap, 
Makon^edan  pagoda*  mijgnia  of  hun^an  pride/'  are  terms  of  infult*  with* 
out  which  any  truth  of  irreligpus  (jeyiation^  bad  it  exified,  might  have 
been  told  of  thrfc  chapels^  and  with  which  mifreprefeniatiou  becomes  un* 
warrantable  calumny. 

We  readily  aeree  with  Mr.  Moir  to  the  general  truth  of  the  following 
firidnresln  the laft  note,  but  cannot  coqntepancfs^hereferepcebe  has  m*diir 
to  the  fuccefsful  capdidate. 

.  /'  Tb<^e  is  no  engaging  in  a  popular  deflion  with  any  profpe^  ^  fuc* 
cefs«  unlefs  by  pluneiog  in  the  midltof  the  flreamat  onoe,  and  fwinlming 
Yflxli  ibe  torrent.  Y^vccy  tb'mg  bere  depeiv)s  npoQ  inj}ueuce  and  addre.s. 
You  oblige  me  now,  that  you  mav  receive  a  fimilar  pbligalion  when  occa^ 
fion  offers,  or  be  compenfated  lome  other  way.  Ihe  whole  is  a  pvuq 
juggle  among  friends,  or  a  Oonteft  of  low  emulation,  or,  at  bejl,  a  bans* 
fisced  traffic,  or  transfer  of  intereft.  And  where  matters  purely  ecc)ei}ar« 
ti^,  as  in  this  cafe,  are  at  i'llue,  it  is  putting  the  rights  uf  conlcience^  and 
e\'en  the  immunities  of  Chriftianity,  on  a  level  with  the  firanchiles-  of  a 
fiorpugh,  or  the  privileges  of  a  corporation.  It  reduces  tbofe  of  a  liberal 
i^lucatioti  §.nd  enlightened  faculties  tu  the  abje£l  condition  of  paupers,  ener- 
vates the  imperious  ^iithpritv  in  which  the  truths  of  religion  ought  to  be  ' 
taught,  by  a  (enf^  of  depenjaipnce;  an4  has  a  dire^  tendency  U>  leculariae 
ancTpr^fane,  wha^  is  tp  jt«  ^wi^  nature  fpijritual  and  (acred.  In  -Uiis  pi« 
^ifi^l  fpramble  for  a  bif  ^  tre^,  the  gr<^t  ('Pnc^nis  of  iunoarlality,  though 
peculiarly  paramount  to  a{l  others^  are  fel^om  evef)  od^fibly  uppenuoU 
in  their  minds  who  vote,  or  theirs  who  folicit  votes*  Tlie  ix).erit  pf  the 
candidate;,  or  his  fjtnef&  fpr  the  lituation  to  ^l|iph  hie  afpires^  h^-ve  rarely 
^y  fliare  in  the  confll6lf  ytie  exclufive  aim  pf  ^l,  as  in  alt  ciyii  cafea 
conduced  on  fimib^r  prjnciples,  is  to  bring  evejy  jjitefefi  ip  theirp^iwer, 
tol>«:ar  on  (he  point  (^'ev  have  pp(l  et  heart.  And  nothing  is  vaiM4''d  or 
though}  of,  but  hoilr  to  neon  the  ^^mfiingfid^^  and  i'ifcui})vientor  defeat 
1^  rival,  hp«yever  better  qualified,  or  othef  vyife  entitled  tp  li)Ci:eed.  Thefe 
ftridtures  have  been  abundantly  verijfief)  by  the  eveiit.  Ope  of  the  young« 
ed  and  lea[V.known  of  ail  the  candidates  prevailed,  wliole  faculties  are  not 
yet  developed,  as  he  has  difcovered  no  profefiion^l  tmnfcendancy,  that  €»• 
U'tles  him  to  this  preference.  JBut  he  pofTeflT^d  qualification^  ot  more  ufe 
^o  him  in  his  canvals.  He  is  allj^  fq  a  i^neyed  fiirailyv- wfiofe  weight  of 
capital  proved  irrefifttb{e,  fi^q^^^  poured  in  aH  their  cofine^ions  to  com- 
mand a  majority  in  his  favour.  An  infiuence  for  ever  fuperior  tq  f|l]  others 
]|i|i)  jii%  &l4'4  ipinds.  But  virhy  (hpald  the  chufch  be  fubjeded  ta  fuch 
Jacobinical  oiftrag^-;  or  fandlion,  by  tliis  glaring  inftance  of  abjed.defe* 
reiice  to  mere  v^eaUh^  all  the  yen^lity  of  a  Miodld'ex  ele^Ion!  Her  pa- 
tronage is,  therefore,  wifely  confided  to  tiiofe  who,  by  fuperi<ir  difcem- 
ment  and  liberality,  are  under  lefs  tcniptation  to  abufe  theif  truft;  who, 
though  ibme  mi^y  oc*(*afipiia!ly  compjajn  of  fufiering  b^'  partial  pseierencc, 
9pp]y  it  on  the  w|)ole,  as  much  as  in  our  prcfent  imperfed  A&te  can  well 
Ife  expected,  to  the  jbenefil  of  the  coiumuuity  i|l  hUL^(* 

T^9  pcrfonal  remark  blciulcd  with  the  above  difgracesth^  author's  pen. 
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Confcious  merU  difdains  fuch  inefficient  refle6lions ; — difinterefted  effort 
reje6ts  them  as  unprofitable  to  the  caufe  which  called  forth  its  exertions ; — 
Chriftian  humility  avoids  ihem  as  cliaraderifing  an  oppofite  principle.  The 
Buthor  has  dedicated  his  difcourfe  to  the  fociety  for  the  fupprefiion  pfvice. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  violations  complained  of  do  not  fall  under 
the  cognizance  of  that  very  refpe6lable  and  adtive  fociety;  and  we  are 
flill  more  apprehenfive  that  valuable  for  the  feiofl  part  as  is  the  matter  con- 
tained in  Mr..Moir*s  pamphlet,  it  will  hardly  effed  any  material  change 
in  the  depraved  judgments  and  morals  of  thofe  who  are  the  objeds  of  its. 
reproofs.  .  .  , 

A  Sfiort  and  Practical  Accwnt  of  the  prtncijial  Doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  for  the 
Use  of  young  Persons.  To  which  are  added  suitable  Prayers.  Hy  W.  J.  Rues, 
M.  A.  Curate  of  Stoke-Edith,  Herefordlhire.  12mo.  Pp*  43,  Is, 
E.G.Wright,  Hereford;  Sael,  London.     1803. 

THE  author  of  this  ufeflil  fupxniary  informs  us  in  his,  preface  that  it  was 
dravfrn  up  with  a  defign  of  giving  an  account  of  the  more  important  arti- 
des  of  the  Chriftian  railh,  in  as  concife  a  way  as  the  feveral  fubjedls  would 
admit,  and  of  explaining  them  in  fuch  a'  manner  as  to  fhew  the  ncceffity 
and  enforce  the  pradice  of  a  good  life.  It  was  originally  intended  by  the. 
author  for  the  uie  of  his  pariibioners  only,  to  aflilt  them  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  .the  enfuing  confitmalion ;  but  a  hope  that  it  may  be  ufefuJ  to 
ethers  for  th'e  fame  purpofe,  has  induced  him  to  make  it  public.  We 
are  obliged  to  this  diligent  labourer  in  the  vineyard  for  the  pains  he  haa 
taken,  and  we  truft  that  the  hope  he  entertains  will  be  in  every  tittle  ful* 
filled.  The  occafion  that  called  forth  bis  exertions  is  certainly  one  of  the 
mofl  important  fervicesofour  church,  and  we  feel  con fiderable  fatlsfadUon 
at  \ritnefljng  the  paftoral  faithfulnefs  with  which  Mr.  Rees  has  exerted 
himfelf  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  young  flock  for  a  due  comprehenfion 
of  its  folemn  nature. 

The  fubjeds  included  in  his  'plan  are  briefly  digefted,  and  well  fupported 
by  applicable  texts  of  fcripture.  The  plan  itfelt  is  in  fome  degree  new : 
the  prayers  are  adapted  to  the  young  mind,  and  are  compofed  with  un- 
flffeded  piety.  1^  fliort,  the  whole  is  a  very  excellent  and  compendious 
inanual  of  orthodox  dodrine,  and  is  general  enough  in  its  nature  to  ferve 
As  a  conffant  reference  for  the  juvenile  underilandtng,  and  we  thint  may, 
with  much  ufefulnefs,  be  introduced  into  fchopls. 


.  ,  :     t 


StJMMARY  OF  POUTICS. 

AT  po  ti}pe>  y/ithin  a  century  at  leafl^  has  the  political  and  moral  her 
mifpbere  of  Great  Britain  been  fo  obfcured  as  at  prefent.  Fifteen 
yew%  of  cooftant  fyhematic  oppofition  to  government,  and  of  laboured 
efibrts  to  excite  dilcontisnt,  and  to  encourage  difaffedion,  rewarded  wit)i 
one  of  the  mpft  lucrative  fituations  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ; — and  advi- 
tery  courted,  patronised,  blazoned  forth  to  the  world,  and  introduced  to 
iBvery  circle,  but  the  royal  one  at  Saint  JaniesV,  and  that  not  only  by  the 
Ihpu^btlefsj  the  diflipateo>  the  yicioof,  and  the  finful^i  but  by  tbofe  on  whom 
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elevated  rank  unpoioB  the  imperious  duty  of  fettinga  good  example  to  their 
inieriors ;  by  tbofe  who  prolefs  peculiar  purity  of  doctrine,  of  fentiment, 
and  of  conduct ;  and  by  ihoft,  alio,  of  botn  fexes,  who  aflume  the  pomp  of 
royally,  and  whofe  pride  is  proverbial ! ! !    Scenes  like  thel'e  are  calculated, 
at  aii  times,  to  rou29u  the  bdignation  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country 
and  reveres  his  God;  but,  when  exhibited  at  the  prefcnt  awful  crilis  of 
our  fate,  when  unuTual  difficulties  prefs,  and  unufual  dangers  threaten  us 
on  all  tides,  they  mud  excite  in  every  r<:;fleding  mind  a  fenTation  of  horror 
inexpreflible.     The  political  phc^nomenon  to  which  we  allude,  though  its 
immediate  tendency  be  to  create  diiguft  in  the  loyal  and  well  dilpofed,  and, 
confequently,  to  iliake.  their  conftdenoc,  and  to  llacken  their  efforts,  is  of 
little  importance  when  compared*  with  the  moral  evil  which  we  deplore. 
In  tlie  upper  clafle^  of  ro<2iety,  the  moil  Hiamelefs  profligacy  prevails ;  and 
not  even  that  involuntary  homage,  which  virtue  has,  till  lately,  extorted 
^om  vice,  by  compelling  it  to  conceal  its  enorzz^ities  fiom  the  eye  of  tb$ 
world,  is  now  paid  by  the  votaries  of  falhipn,  of  whom,  were  we  not  r.e- 
icrained  by  far  diifereut  confideraiions  than  any  motive  of  delicacy  to 
individuals,  we  could  mention  inltances  of  atrocity  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled 
bj  any  recorded  by  the  Roman  hiftorians,  of  the  mo(t  abandoned  charac- 
ters of  their  times,  and  fcarcely  exceeded  even  by  the  pre-eminent  prdflif 
ncy  of  the  French  revolution  ids;  in  the  lower  dalles  or  fociety,  efpecially 
in  the  metropolis,  the  molt  rooted  depravity  is  vilible;  and  the  fatal  infec- 
tion has  fpread,  alas !  but  too  widely,  in  that  portion  of  the  community 
which  has  ever  Qiewn  the  greated  attention  to  religion,  which  has  ever 
exhibited  the  mod  remarkable  patterns  of  virtue,  and  which  has  ever  given 
the  mod  iignal  proofs  of  true  loyalty,  and  genuine  patriotiin^.   The  moment 
the  middle  clafs  of  fociety  becomes  more  anxious  to  ape  th^  vices  of  their 
.iupcriprs,  than  earned  to  fet  them  examples  of  virtue,  the  moral  chgradlef 
ot  the  nation  is  lod  for  ever.    This  is  no  fanciful  picture,  traced  in  the 
gloomy  mind  of  a  puritan,  or  iketched  by  the  wild  pencil  of  a  fanatic  ;  it 
is,  unhappily,  a  faithful  portrait  of  modern  life,  drawn  in  the  fober  colours 
of  truth,  by  the  hand  of  an  attentive  oblerver. 

Such  then  being  tlie  moral  date  of  the  country,  with  what  face  can  we,' 
as  a  people,  enter  the  temples  of  our  God,  to  imprecate  his  bleOings  on  our 
caufe,  to  entreat  his  protedion  of  our  cdbrts,  and  to  foliclt  fuccefs  to  our 
arms;^n  return,  forfooth,  for  a  condant  violation  of  his  law^,  and  a  daily 
dilbbedience  to  his  precepts !  1 !  And  at  what  period  of  our  hiftory  did  we 
dand  in  fach  e^rident  need  of  divine  aUiftance  as  at  this  moment,  when  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  feem  to  have  porobined  for  the  purpofe  of  atchiey- 
ing  our  ruin  !  He  mud  be  the  boldcd  or  tl^e  weaked,  the  mod  confident,  or 
the  mod  fceptical,  of  m^n,  who  can  view  the  prefent  dale  of  things  v/itli 
indiderence.  Will  it  be  denied  that  ia  the  viciffitudei  of  human  adairs, 
the  convuidons  of  kingdoms,  and  the  revolution  of  empires,  the  diredlinj^ 
hand  of  Proyidence  has  been  generally  vifible  ?  Have  not  extreme  relaxa- 
tion of  religious  and  moral  principles,  and  exceflive  depravity  of  manners, 
for  the  mod  part,  preceded  the  downfall  of  dates?  The  fad  is  indifpn  ta- 
ble. How  then  can  we  have  the  prefumption  (o  fuppole,  that  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  Providence  will  be  changed  in  our  favour  ?  How  can  we  have  the 
madnefs  to  believe,  tliat  we  can  bmve  the  vengeance  of  heaven  with  iin-* 
punity  ? 

It  IS  a  mod  melancholy  iad,  that  the  revolutionary  principles  of  repub- 
iican  f  ranee  have  m^de  a  much  greater  progrefs  in  this  country  than  the  ge- 

p4  nerafity 
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nerality  of  mankind  will  be  peifaaded  to  betieve..  Among  ttiepeafaiif rj 
oF  the  kingdom,  the  doctrines  of  the  arch-rebel  Pafne  havebad  (heir  eilecl» 
in  loofening  the  lies  of  fubordiDation*  in  exciting  a  fpirit  ol^dilTalisiactton, 
and  in  leading  them  to  envjr  and  to  covet  the  pofle(lion«  of  their  fiiperiors. 
\ci  eveiy  cla(s,  more  or  lei's  the  moral ftelhig  in  deadened,  a  difr^g^rd-of  cha- 
racter prevails,  virtue  is  famHianzed  with  vice,  and  acts  ,which«  t  welv«  years 
ago,  would  have  excited  indignation  and  horror^  afe  fK>w  viewed  with  an 
indifference  bordering  on  apathy.  Manv  other  inflances  might  be  cited  to 
prove  that  the  mind  of  the  country  is  paltied>  and  tlial  the  partial  fenfibiitty, 
.occaiionally  difptayed,  \%  woefully  mtfdircicted  and  mi&pplted.  Indirrdoals, 
indeed,  have  combined  to  promote  the  ftippreQion  of  vice,  and  the  puntih- 
inent  of  immorality,  but  what  laws  havebj^en  enacted  to  give  effect  Id  their 
inudabfc  exertions  ?  Not  one.  A  pledge,  indeed,  long  nnce  was  given  by 
bis  Majefty's  Attorney-general,  to  brine  in  a  Bill  for  infticting-addkioiial 

{mnilhment  on  the  gtowing  fin  of  adultery.  Bat  that  pledge  has  never 
>een  redeemed ;  nor  has  this  officer  of  the  Crown  even  demnedit  necctflia'/ 
^  to  aflign  any  reafon  for  its  non*reden)ptioo»  in  the  place  in  which  it  ¥raa 
jgiven.  privately,  indeed,  we  are  afTuied*  that  his  little  hopes  of  faccefs> 
and  his  belief  that  more  evil  than  good  would  arife  from  the  dttcoffion  wbkh 
the  propofal  would  provoke,  have  been  urged  as  his  motives  for  t^  jion- 
fulfilmapt  of  his  engagement.  Without  invefligatitig  the  validity  af  (itch 
an  excufe,  we  cannot  refrain  from  oblJEsrving,  that  we  are  reduced  to  a*  |pr<k^- 
iful  (ituatibn  indeed,  if  thofe  h<^s  and  that  belief  are,  as  we  mafi  ^ppofe 
they  are,  founded  in  fact !  We  have  certainly  no  right,  in  that  cafe,  todei- 
,cant  on  the  proflisacy  of  our  neighbours.  A  Bill  was  alfo,  we  anderftood« 
.prepared  al^out  the  lame  time,  by  xh»  PiNwIamation  Society,  of  which  the 
minider  is  a  ^.ember,  for  providinj^  a  more  e0edaal  remedy  than  is  afibrded 
by  the  exifling  Taws  agajnd  the  increaiitig  profimatiop  of  the  Lord^^la^. 
jBut  this  alfo,  we  l\)ppofis,  and  poliibly  for  a  fimtlar  reafbp,  Jias  been  laid 
aiide,  though  there  cannot  be  a  Wdow  of  dpubt,  that,  if  tbt  govemmetit 
bad  given  their  countenance  and  fupport  to  thefe  Bills,  they  muft  both  have 
pafled; — for  never  had  any  minifier  a  more  decifive,  or  a  more  complying, 
^najority.  In  .the  (wo  Houfes  'of  ParliameQt,  than  Mr.  Addinglon.  And 
furely  laws^  tending  to  preferve  the  morals  of  fociety,  are  not  benea^^  tbe 
potice  of  any  miniuer,  however  wi(e»  however  able,  or  however  powivitiU 
If  tlie  precj^pts  of  Scripture,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  are  to  be  ne^ 
gleded  lor  the  calculations  of  De  M^ivre*  and  the  difquiOfions  of  Cock^, 
we  may  pofiibly  continue  to  exiA*  for  a  few  years,  as  i^  nation  of  ftodt-job^ 
bers  and  financiers ;  but  adieu  for  ever  to  our  greatnefs,  and  Mir  conl^ 
^u^nci;)  A  ilate^^  like  an  inflividiiial»  oea<99  to  be  refpeded  by  otbeis  the 
nom^t  it  ceafes  to  refpeA  itfelf. 

Thefe  reffe6li6ns  api^eaf  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  appofite  to  the  times.  In 
the  hour  of  catamitv,  th^  piety  of  our  Chtirch»  uikder  tbe  guidance  of  its 
virtuous  chieljl  teaches  us  tne  indifpenfible  neceffity  of  bumbling  oiirfehres 
before'i3od>  In  ordjsr  topbtaia  \{i%  prot^ion  and  aid.  But  how  are  we  to 
iiumble  o^Vfefves,  'un)efs  we  epterlajn  a  juft  fenfe  of  our  fins  ?  It  4S  tlie 
^uty,  ihen,  of  a  pu(>nc  writer,  and  more  efpeciaUy  of  a  moral  cenfr,  to  point 
out  thofe  prominent  features  of  national  depravity  which  call  mofl  impe- 
irioufly  for  repentance  and  reform.  In  difcharging  this  duty,- we  aie  ac- 
.  iuated  by  none  but  public  motives,  and  thofe^  w^  trufl«  of  a  commendable 
pature.  If  any  individaab  then  (bould  take  offence  at  the  freedom  of  our 
difcuffions,  on  moral  topics  and  b^  led  to  anpiy  any  of  our  o&fervatiens  4o 
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tbcmfelvQS,  **  Qui  capit,  ill^  &cH/'  fhall  be  otir  onlr  aflfwer ;  we  will  n0l 
hlity  our  principles,  or  do  ^oleooe  to  our  feelings,  by  offering  them  either 
•apology  or  eaccofe.     Public  eood  is  oaf  obje^,  and,  in  the  endeavour  to 
attain  it,  we  (hail  utterly  disregard  all  private  refentment. 

To  return  from  pionus  to  politics,  (though  God  forbid  they  fhonld  ever 
lie  Icparaled)  ;  the  aduai  flate  of  Europe  is  moli  alarming.  The  ppwei^ 
of  the  continent  feem  not  merely  p^lfied,  but  perv^fely  determined  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  their  own  defhruidion,  by  conniving  at  and  fecilttating 
theaggruidixeoient  of  that  revolutionary  monfler,  whole  objedt  is  evidently 
the  attattnneiit  of  uoiverfal  po^^^i^,  by  the  means  of  univerfal  fubjogafion. 
The  mandates  of  the  Coriieaii  Ufdrper  Teein  to  meet  with  a^^ittle  Oppqfi- 
tion  in  Germany  %s  they  exp«rience  in  France ;  and  tvery  friend  and  ally 
which  we  formerly  had  on  the  Continent  appear  now  to  be  converted  into 
anefiemy.  The  politics  of  Europe  have  undergone  a  total  and  radical 
change ;  atid  the  revolutionary  f^es  have  uhimately  fucceeded  in  eftabllQl- 
hig  their  bartwrous  principles  on  the  venerable  rjiins  of  the  ancient  (ydem 
or  pubKe  kw*  Into  what  km^oTTefflement  this  political  confii(ion  will 
fttwde,  he  only  can  tell  wh<^re  ffat  can  convert  chaos  into  ordei' !  The 
Pruiian  mboareh,  at  whole  court  and  in  whofe  kingdom  the  dodrines  of 
the  illumfinati  liav^e  made  a  wonderfdl  progrefs,  and  produced,  at  lead,  one 
of  .their  natural  effedtsv  hf  eradicatinj^  all  fenfe  of  virtue  from  the  female 
breeUt  feems  to  tbitifc  that  the  p^rfe6tton  of  poHticaCwtfdom  confilts  ih  the 
jpflsCervaikm  of  peace,  and  in  tne  acquiiitioh  of  territory,  at  the  expence  of- 
Bis  neighbours ;  on  themiier's  principle,  then,  rem,  refle  ti  polSs,  Q  non,  rem. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  thhi  monarch  has  formed  a  convention  with  Buo- 
naparte, by  ^vhich  Hanover  (the  hereditary  domdins  of 'our  beloved  fave- 
mjgo)  is  to  fall  to  his  own  fliare,  while  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  are  poffibly 

*  deltiiied  to  he  the  reward  of  his  worthy  ally.  And  thi;;^  we  apprehend^  is 
only  a  fmaB  part  of  a  vail  fy^em  of  fpoiiation  and  plunder  which,  in  due 
feai'on,  ^viU^be  unfolded  to  the  world ;  and  which  has,  for  its  primary  oh- 

'jedt,  the  rum  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  iiefpe^ive 

*  parties  to  the  kmmrahie  contra^.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  coriequeiice  of  the 
lormatien  of  this  notable  plan,  that  Ba6naparte  condefcended  to  ofier  Louis 
the  IIKhy  wbofe  throne  he  has  ufurped,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  con- 
dttJOfi  that  he  (hould  renounce  all  his  K^^reditary  rights  to  the  crown, of 

'France.     U  is  evident  that  he  could  not  make  fuch  an  offer,  without  the 

'purtictpation  of  thofe  powers  who  have  divided  (he  ancient  territory  of 

^^latid  between  them.    'And  ft  i8^eq[ually  evident  that  thofe  powers  would 

hot  cofrietit  to  give  up  ii  part  of  tlieir  dominions  for  that  purpofe,  ^  without 

f he '  profpedl  ot  obtaining  an  equivalent.    The  queftion  then  arifes,  what 

equivalent  pould  be  offered  them  ?   In  our'  opinion,  Buonaparte  tempted 

*  them  by  an  ofKsr  to  affign  Hanover  land  fome  other  portions  of  territory  in 
Germany  I0  the  King  of  Prufiia;  a  great  part  bftlie  Turkifh  dominions  in  ' 
Europe  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  Conflantinople,  with  other  parts 

'  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  to  Ruflia ;  on  condition  that  his  right  io  the  French 

*  throne,  with  the  title  of 'Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  fltouid  be  recognized*  by 
-them  all.  and  E0pt»  >i^ith  the  ides  of  the  Archipelagrv,  fecfired  tolnm^  per- 

iiaps,  too,  Ruffia  might  be  tempted  by  farther  propo  fa  Is  tp  extend  her  em- 

r ire  an  the  £af),  provided  the  could  co-operate  with  this  fic|)reme  difpoier  of 
tngs  and  kioguoms  in  effe^ing  the  ruin  of  otfr  Ealleni  Empire.  After 
what  the  PrcAcfa  revotutionifts  have  atchieved  in-  Europe  tlurin^'tiie  laft 
twelve  ycvrsy  there  is  ngthing  improbable  in  (he  conception,  nor  mipradi- 
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cable  is  4bc  execution;  of  fiich  a  gigantic  plan/ the  primaryobjed  of  wkicii^ 
as  we  before  oblerved,  is  the  de^U-uclioo  of  tb<$  Briiilh  Empire  1 

Whether  Hamburgh  be  actually  taken  poileifion  of,  or  not,  hy  the  French* 
is  a  matter  of  hHlle  moment,  to  long  as  they  occupy  that  country  which 
gives  them  the  command  of  the  Elbe  and  tl>e  Weler.  The  efiecl  upo» 
our  commerce  is  precifeiyi  the  fame.  For  our  part  we  fully  exped  Ao  fee 
ibie  iri-colour^d  flag  hoiked  on  the  walls  of  .Copenhagen,  and  all  the  northern 
powers  led,  by  intered  or  fear,  to  co-operale  with  Buonaparte  in  all  his 
profligate  defigns.  Heaven  fend  we  may  be  deceived  in  our  expedations  * 
Sut  let  us  ferioufly  aifk  what  good  can  we  e^pe^  to  derive  from  the  m<;di9- 
tkm  of  Ku:«>.,  whether  solicited  or  accepted,  after  die  has  not  merely  con- 
Aiveo  at,  but  taken  an  active  part  in  proi&oting,  the  fcandalous  plunder  of 
.the  defenceJefs  princes  of  the  German  Empire?  After,  too,  (be  has  tanxJy 
,fuftred  the  CorAcan  Ufurper,  to  violate  the  independence  of  almod  all  th^ 
.neighbouring  /Jates?  After  (lie  has  alio  wed  him  tw  take  quiet  poileSioD  of 
Hanover,  a  country  in  perfedl  ppace  and  amity  with  France^  and  whofe 
JreedooK  and  independence  ^erc  exprefsly  iecured  by  the  treaty  of  Lane- 
ville«  and  by  the  lubfequent  arrangements,  in  refped  of  Germany,  which 
tbe  Emperor  of  RuflTia  himfelf  had  fokmniy  guaranteed,  whal  belter  rea- 
Ion  cottid  we  have  for  believing  that  his  guarantee  of  the  independence  of 
jKlalta  would  be  better  obferved  and  enforced,  than  his  guarantee  of  the  in- 
4iependenoe  of  Hanover?  And,  to  fpeak  plainly,  what  fecuritv  Aiould'  w« 
kwe  that»  by  a  private  agreement  between  France  and  RuHia*  Malta  woaJd 
.not  be  furrendered,  in  fovereignty  and  perpetuity,  to  the  latter?  IG  under 
ioch  circum(}ances,  the  mediation  of  Rulfia  were  acctpted,  its  acceptancei  to 
iaj  the  lea  A  of  it,  would,  in  our  humble  edimation,  be  an  a6lol  extresie 
weakneis;  and  if  it  were  ccurfed,  it  would  be  an  adl  of  degradation,  that 
would  reduce  us  to  a  level  with  the.  petty  principalities  of  Geimany.  Such 
difgrace  might  agree  very  well  with  the  principles  and  the  views  of  Mr, 
i^Qx,  but  it  would  infallibly  difguif  every  real  friend  to  his  country. 

Not  content  with  making  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy,  pxin* 
cipals  in  the  war,  in  fpite  of  themfelves^  this  deteilable  ufurper  has,  in 
« Jed,  annexed  the  independent  Republic  of  Batavia,  to  France ;  an()  even 
feised  upon  the  independent  port  <4V^/i0;v,  thus  provjng  the  juAioe  of  all 
the  obfervations  which  we  made  o'ki  his  influence  and  power  over  thefib 
ilates,  9i  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  and  yet  this  glaring  out- 
lage,  or  rather  this  s9Umn  warmng,  is  infuiiicient  to  rouze  the  (leepiug  pow- 
ers  of  Europe  from  the  feofeleis  torpor  into  which  they  are  funk  !  If  we 
caft  our  eyes  over  the  hiftory  of  paft  times,  we'  (liall  feek  in  vain  for  an 
inAance  of  iimilar  infatuation ;  we  (ball  leek  in  vain  for  a  period  at  wbiqh 
tone  tenth  part  of  thefe  abominabk;  ads  of  infult  and  aggreOion^  would  n^t 
^ve  called  forth  the  indignation  of  every  potentate,  and.  have  armed  the 
^bole  civilized  world  agaiiifi  the  profligate  and  daring  invader  of  its  rights 
and  repole. 

With  fuch  a  difpofitfon  prevailing,  univerfally,  as  we  fear,  among  the 

Esof  the  Continent,  we  have  nothing  to  expe^  from  allies,  and  no* 
o  look  to  but  our  own  exertions,  for  maintaining  (h^  conteH  thigle-^ 
.    And,  ii'  we  be  true  to  ourfelves,  if  we  do  not,  by  our  profligacy, 
provoke  the  veni^eance  of  the  Almighty  againft  us,  if  our  couticib  ditplay 
Viifitom  in  conception  and  vigour  in  action,  if,  rejecting  a  fyfiem  of  half 
.  ineaftires,  a  fyllem  of  mere  drfencf,  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  at  this  tiioe 
nioft  ittinotts^  .w€  coBiriiKe  oux  unprincipled  b^,  thaX  we  bave  ^et;  fou^ 
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|Ktftioa  of  ih%  fpirit  of  our  anceftors  remaining^  by  carrying  (bo  war  into 
Lis  own  country,  by  attacking  him  in  his  vulnerable  points,  for  fuch  points 
he  certainly  has ;  we  have  then  nothing  to  iear,  and  every  thing  to  hope. 
We  do  not  mean  to  conceal  or  delpiCe  the  dangers  that  tJireaten  us ;  they 
are  unqueliiouably  great  and  formidable,  but  (till  they  are  fuch  as  pure  un*- 
adulterated  Britiih  Ipirit,  wifely  directed  and  ikilfully  applied,  may  boldly 
encounter,  and  ultimately  fubdue..  But  the  greateit  of  all  evils  to  be  d^ 
precatcd  is  the  conclufion  of  fuch  a  peace  as  the  lad,  of  any  peace  wi^ut 
terms  that  will  enable  us  more  efiectuaily  to  counteract  the  machinations,  anil 
to  refifl  the  aggreffive  fpirit  and  the  power  of  France,  without  a  better  pro»> 
fped  of  its  continuance,  and  a  f^onger  fiecurity  for  its  obfcrvance.  If  we 
were  again  to  make  fuch  a  peace,  it  would  be  the  IslH  that  we  lliould  ever 
have  an  opportunity  of  making.  On  this  fubje6t  we  fully  conciir  witli  the 
noble*  fcntiments  (o  ably  exprefled  by  Loan  Moira,  in  his  admirable 
fpeech,  on  his  Majedy's  MeiTage.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  a  cjofe  .examination  ordilcuifion  of  the  virulent  attacks  in  the  Cori]>- 
can's  Gazette,  the  Moniteur,  on  his  Majedy's  Meflage  and  Declaration. 
They  exhibit  a  tifltie  of  falllioods  the  mo(t  impudent,  and  of  acculations  the 
molt  fal(e.  But  what  atrocity  or  abfurdity  oh  the  part  of  this  profligate 
Ufurper,  can  excite  a(toni(hment  after  liis  public  declaration  that  the  mere 
reception  of  his  agent,  Scbaiiiani,  in  £gypl»  was  fufhcient  to  prove  the 
ial(hood  of  ^ir  Robert  Wilfon's  aif^rtions,  refpeding  his  cold<blooded  mur- 
der of  the  Turks  at  Jafia,  and  the  poifon  adminiiiercd  to  his  tick  troops,  by 
his  order$,  in  his  difgraceful  retreat  from  i^cra  ?  Yet  with  thefe  inf^ances  o£ 
his  infamy  and  fraud  before  them,  will  the  fubjugated  ilaves  of  France,  anil 
the  icarcely  lefs  fubjugated  inhabitants  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Con«- 
tiuent,  believe— -fuch  is  the  influence  of  the  French  prefs,  and  iucfa  the 
general  infatuation — his  calumnious  charges  againd  this  country,  groundielt 
and  prepo/ierous  as  they  are.  Sebaftiani,  it  is  known,  and,  indeed,  is 
proved  by  the  icrefra|;able  teflimony  of  dates,  was  fent  on  his  million  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  Sir  Robert  Wilfbn's  book,  and  therefore  that 
publication  could  not,  as  the  Ufurper  has;  with  equal  impudence  ar.d  folly^ 
^atcd,  be  the  caufe  of  his  expedition.  Now  tlnit  we  are  on  the  fubje^  off 
Egypt,  we  will  jufl  iUte  our  confident  belief,  that,  while  Buonaparte  la- 
bours, by  immenfe  preparations  on  the  oppodtc  coafi,  to  limit  the  attention 
of  our  ffoverument,  to  the  defence  of  our  own  iiland,  he  is  as  certainly, 
though  Slently,  preparing  a  very  formidable  force,  in  the  fouthern  ports  of 
the  Republic,  for  the  invafion  of  £gypt ;  and  we  have  already  feen  the 
pra^icability  of  eluding  even  the  vigilance  oi  a  Britifn  fleet,  in  traverfing 
the  Mediterranean,  £gypl»  tlierefore  fhould,  if  pollible,  be  re-occupied 
by  Britifh  troops ;  or^  at  leafl,  permiflion  obtained,  from  the  Porte,  to  have^ 
91  free  entrance  for  oar  fhips  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  In  the  prer 
(eot  fituation  of  affairs,  however,  with  the  Divan,  prejudiced  agarnfi  us  bj 
the  bafe  intrigues  of  our  enemy,  any  arrangement  of  this  kind  may,  we  are 
avrare,  be  attended  with  extreme  difficulties ;  and,  tkarfcre,  it  was,  fort-, 
seeing  the  firestnt  crisis^  that  we  (b  ftrenuoully  urged  t;be  necelSty  of  forming 
a  treaty  with  the  l^orfe,  while  we  were  in  potfelhon  of  Egypt,  which  iboula 
provide  ibr  fuch  an  emergency.  As  to  the  ieizure  of  Hana%'ec,  we  want 
words  to  exprefs  our  iiulig nation  at  the  bafenefs  and  cowardice  of  the  peo* 
pla  in  thus  surrendering  their  rights,  their  liberty,  and  their  property,  to  the 
mofl  opprefTive  and  defpotic  tyrant  tliat  ever  difgraced  human  nature^ 
Wbatever  be  the  fate  roferved  for  them,  they  richly  4cferve  it.    We  cani^ 
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not  bat  impute  ihi cause  o?  this  bafenefs  to  the  pf«vtlcncc  of  Frencfi  piiH 
cipIes,aiKi  to  the  philolbphillical  tenets  adopted  and  propagated  by  To  nanj 
en  the  German  prbfeirors,  and  openly  taught  at  fo  many  of  tSeir  univerfities  I 

in  our  doraeltic  policy,  ive  hail,  with  fatisfa^ion,*  though  not  nnmtxed 
with  apprebenfion,  the  1)  mptoms  of  vigour  manifeftcd  hy  our  govenimcnt. 
Our  only  appreheniion,  however,  is  that  meafurcs  ot  fufficient  vigour^ 
sneafures  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  t^mes  "will  not  be  purfued. — 
Thefiril  obje^  of  our  attention,  as  it  appears  to  us,  flionld  be  the  com* 
pietion  and  extenfion  of  our  regiments  of  the  line;  and  the  plan  for  raifing 
ft  freih  army  bf  militia  by  ballot  is  only  praife-worthy,  in  as  far  as  it  len£ 
to  promote  the  accompli fhment  of  that  primary  object.  If  it  be  a  fa^j  ts 
no  doubt  it  is  (paradoxical  as  it  appears)  having  been  flated  as  fiich  by 
high  authority,  that  ad  extended  militia  is  no  impediment  to  the  r^ruit* 
ing  fervice,  and  that  the  dilbanding  a  larg^  militia  force  has  been  fbnnd 
not  to  aiiiit  that  fervice;  and  that,  on^the  other  hand,  men  wiH  be  tempt- 
ed, by  a  frefti  bounty,  to  quit  this  new-ra■^f|pd  militia  for  the  regulars,  it  fs 
certainly  mofl  delirable  that  fuch  a  force  flioold  be  raifed.  But  it  w3l  be^ 
wvare  convinced,  indifpenfaWy  ncceflary,  (and,  indeed,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  exigence  of  fuch  neceltity  feems  to  be  acknowledged,  by 
our  bell  and  wiled  Itatefmen)  to  raife  a  much  larger  and  more  Ibnnidable 
Ibire,  than  any  now  on  foot,  or  in  the  courfe  of  being  raifed.  And  for 
(hat  purpofe  recourfe  muil  be  had  to  (Irong  roeafures,  juflified  by  fuch  ne- 
ceffity,  and  by  that  alone.  Our  cohftitutton  fandions  the  praclice  of  pref- 
ling,  on  Ibis  principle;  and  why  when  men  are  prelfed  for  the  navy,  to  be 
€:arried  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where  their  fcrvices  may  be  deemed  re* 
qui£teby  the  government,  recourfe  ibould  nc^  be  had  to  (imilar  means  ibr 
completing  our  regtdar  army,  (the  necedity  of  its  immediate  completion, 
and  the  indiicacy  of  bounties  being  admitted),  we  are  unable  to  perceivuw 
Prefs- warrants  for  the  land  fervice  have  been  iffued' during  former  wars, 
and  never  (urely  had  we  fo  defperate  an  enemy,  or  an  ^emj  provided 
with  fuch  formidable  and  ready  means  of  annoyance,  to  encountCT,  as  at 
prelentj  and,  confident  we  are,  (hat  if  fuch  warrants  were  iffued,  many 
thoufands  of  men  might  be  collected  ftom  the  metropolis  alone,  in  a  veiy 
fliort  time,  and  not  only  without  inconvenience,  but  to  the  great  relief  ot' 
Ihe  inhabitant*),  atni,  unquefiionably,  to  (hie  advantage  of  morals.  A  re* 
ginent  might  be  railed,  in  this  way,  from  the  doors  and  avenues  ef  pliK»t 
ofpabiic  amuiement  and  refort,  alone,  from  a  defcription  of  perfons,  wiiofb 
profligacy  and  impudence  have,  of  lale,  inct'eafed  beyond  all  bounds. 

As  to  the  taxes,'  our.  only  doubt,  on  the  principle,  applies  to  the  exp^ 
diency  of  raiiing  fo  large  a  proportion  of  the  tuppllesi  within  the  ypvf^ 
fr-We  \vere  friendly  to  the  i*ncome  tax  on  its  firfl  eHablifhrnent,  iii 
the  (ixth  or  feventh  year  of  a  mott  expenfive  and  burdenfprae  oont^ft,  as 
aflbrding  an  e^fentia)  and  mofl  feafonable  relief  to  the  funding  fyfi'ei^^.  fiot 
we  are  not  prepared  to  (ay,  that  it  is  equally  advifetibloor  juftifiablenow. 
Themeafure  was  certainly,  and  ftill  is,  mofl  unpopular,  and  if  the  minifler 
really  thought  the'unpopularity  of  the  late  war  A  fuflficient  reafon  for  mak* 
ing  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  we  do  not  lipe  why  the  fame  motive  (houM  not 
lead  to  the  rcjedion  of  the  income  tax.  We  beg,  however,  not  io  be 
mifraken  %.  we  deny,  mnd  explicitly,  that  there  exirfed  any  reafon  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  war  was  unpopular  during  any  part  of  Mr.  Addington*s  ad- 
mtnlftration  ;  and  we  will  ever  contend' that  the  circiraiflance  of  a  mea* 
fuTO  being  unpopular,  is  not,  of  iilelf,  a  &fiicient  mo^ve  to  iiadapc  a  mi* 
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tiifter  fo  abandon  it>  provided  he  feels  it  to  be  jufi  and.expeJienL    It  is 
die  boanden  duty  olgovernBaeht  to  lead,  and  net  to  bt  led  ky,  the  people. 
We  only  therefore  contend  ibr  tlie  equal  applicability  of  the  reafon  to  bpLh 
cales ;  and  we  confefs,  that  the  ^rgunaent  is  rather  arguroentum  ad  homi" 
mm,  than  argumentiun  ad  rem*    Certain  it  is,  that  a  great  revenue  moil 
be  raifcdy  and  great  lacrifices  encountered;  and  the  only  diifeircnce  of  opi-* 
nwa  that  can  polfibly  exid  among .  men  who  do  not  with  for  the  ruin  of 
the  country 9  is,  as  to  the  bed  means  of  providing  for  her  wants.    The  tax 
Moa  btnd  can,  in  oar  opinion,- never  be  levied,  with  that  equal  juflice, 
which  the  miniiter  intends.    It  is  notorious^  that  in  roanj,  nay  in  zxioft, 
ports  of  the  country,  the  price  paid,  even  for  land  of^the  iame  quality,  va* 
rifes  exceedingly,  from  a  variety  of  ctrcuju fiances.     One  field  is  let  for 
three  pounds  an  acre,  when  the  adjoining  6eld,  equally  good  and  perhaps 
better,  is  not  let  for  more.lhan  twenty  (hillings.    All  farms  upon  old  leaies 
too  de  not  let  for  one  half,  and>  in .  many  inttances,  not  for  one  fourth,  of 
the  fam  paid  ibr  £irms  newly  taken.;   It  is  evident,  that,  in  thefe  caies, 
whidi  are  extremely  numerous,  th/e  tax  would  operate  not  only  partially 
bat  oppreifi vdy,  ancl  in  a  manner  diredly  fubverfive  of  the  very  principle 
upon  which  an   income-tax  is  founded,  by  exacling^ie  least  from  thofe 
vchofe  prc^ts  are  greatest^  and.  who,  of  courfe,  are  belt  able  to  pay.     Be- 
fRles.^e  do  not  very  clearly  perceive,  how  the  price  actually  paid  ibr  land 
is  to  be  afcertained ;  nor,  if  the  confeflion  be  not  to  be  extorted  from  the 
landlord  or  tenant,  which  we  conclude  is  not  intended,  on  what  bafis  the 
valuation  is  to  be  formed  ?— -The fe  difficulties,  we  are  perfuaded»  did  not 
ftrike  the  minifler,  who  could  ynly  have  it  in  contemplation,  to  afcertain 
the  ability  to  contribute,  and  to  proportion  the  contribution  to  it;  which 
certauily  contlitutes  tlie  faireil  polTible  principle  of  taxation.    The  obje^' 
of  the  war  being  to  preferve  our  independence,  our  very  exiftence,  in* 
deed,  as  a  nation,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  our  poftertty  will  derive  as 
much  benefit  £rom  our  efforts  as  ourfelves;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive 
k  U>  be  &ir  or  juft,  to  lay  all  the  burdens  upon  our  own  Qioulders,  and 
fo  to  exempt  them  from  bearing  any  portion  oi  it.     This  objection,  which 
we  merely  ftate,  without  prelTuig  it,  applies,  as  Vilj  be  feeii,  to  the  priti- 
ciple  of  raifing  fo  large  a  part  of  the  fuppjies,  within  the  year.    To  one 
part  of  the  coMsoliJation  act,  as  it  is  now  called,  or  exfensicn  act,  as  it  ought 
iBllier  to  be  called,  for  it,  in  many  inftances,  extends  the  duties,  and  in 
iame,  we  believe,  even  doubles  them,  we  objefl  on  thp  ground  o{  its  havtag 
a  retro*adive  effect.     We  allude  to  the  new  regulalioni  refpeding  win- 
dows of  a  certain  iize.    iYvm^rj  and   not  size  having  been  the  crit^ion 
adopted  by  government,  and  people  having  been  encouraged  for  ieveral 
years  paft  to  build  under  that  imprelCon,  whootherwife  might  not  have  buiU. 
at  all,  or  would  have  built  on  a  different  plan,  it  fcems  hard,  that  they 
ibould  be  fabjected  to  a  partial  taxation  on  that  accoont.     If  jrze  be  to  re* 
gulate  the  quantum  of  duty,  furely  it  (hould  be  allowed  to  tell  both  ways, 
*  and-  the  diminutive  windows  which  abound  in  old  h«»uies,  fhould  weigh,  in 
the  (cale,  againfl  windows  that  exceed  the  fize  about  to  be  prefcribed. 
As  to  the  duties  0n  tea,  wine  and  I'pirits,  they  are  certainly  proper  if  they 
be  not  carried  beyond  that  point  at  which  aii  increase  «f  duty  produces  a 
4tcrtase  ef  revenme*     Productive  taxes  mufi  be  had,  aod  to  be  productive 
they  mult  be  laid  on  articles  of  general  conlumptioa. 

On  the  minider^s  plan  for  leavmg  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the.  war 
the  fame  as  he  found  it  at  the  beginning,  by  borrowing  no  mqre; money 
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upon  loan  th&n  fhe  comminioners  for  the  retjuction  of  the  debt  ir/jr  »/k  iit' 
the  fame  .period,  we  have  only  (o  obferve,  Uiat  we  cannot,  for  the  lite  of 
u«,  perceive  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.     Suppofe,  for  inflance, 
the  commiffioners  \^ct^,  from  this  moment,  to  ceafe  to  parchafe  ftock,  for 
the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  debt,  and  to  pay  the  fum  deltined  for  that  eH- 
ject  to  gowernment,  towards  fupporling  the  expences  of  the  war,  would 
not  the  national  debt  be  precifdy  in  the  fame  (ituation  at  the  clofe  of  the 
war  (excepting  only  the  amount  of  the  one  per  cent,  on  all  money  bor-  ^ 
fowed,  added  to  tne  (inking  fund)  as  it  will  by  conttnaing  the  regnlar 
porchafes,  while  the  debt  by  loans  is  regularly  increafed  to  the  fame 
amount 'as  that  by  which  it  is  diminrfhed  by  foch  purchafes? — If  A.  hav- 
iiig  12,000/.  a  year,  appropriates  6,000/,  towards  the  reduction  of  a  debt 
of  72,000/. ;  and,  on  a  fudden  emergency,  is  obliged  for  fix  years  to  ex- 
pend the  whole  amount  of  his  incoma,  will  it  not  be  the  fame  thing,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  whether  he  borrows  6000/.  a  year,  or  whe- 
ther he  fufpends  his  payments  for  the  reduction  of  his  debt,  (or  that  period. 
If  he  continues  his  payments  he  will,  on  the  one  hand,  have  reduced  his 
debt,  one  half,  or  36*,000/.;  but  on  the  other  he  will  have  contracted  a 
freih  debt  ot\S6,000/l  which  willftijl  leave  i»im  indebted,  in  the  whole  of 
the  original  fum  of  72,000/.     If  we  do  not  labour  under  fome  groTs  delo^  ' 
iiAn  here,  and,  if  we  do,  we  fliall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  any  of  ovKfircal 
rtiaders  (to  Mr.  Vansittart,  for  in(lance)  to  difpel  it,  there  forely  can 
b^  no  reafon  why,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  fupplies  propofed  to  be 
raifed  within  the  year,  we  (hould  be  unnecefTarily  fubjected  to  a  farther ' 
burthen  of  more  than  S(X),0C0'.  per  annum,  to  pay  the  intereft  of  a  fum, 
ivhich  might  a<  ^Vell  be  taken  from  the  finking  fund.     This*  idea  was  firft 
fuggefted  in  Cobbett's   Political  Regiller;  and,  after  long  revolving  it  in  * 
oor  minds,  we  confefx  our  inability  to  difcover  any  fallacy  in  it. 

On  the  loan  we  have  only  one  obfervation  to  make ;  tlie  terms  are  cer- 
tainly advantageous  to  the  country,  indeed,  {o  much  fo,  that,  we  tear, 
they  will  prove  ruinous  to  the  contraflors.  That,  however,  is  their  own 
btifinefs,  with  which  the  public  have  no  concern.  But,  we  confefs,  we 
were  not  a  little  furprized,  that  the  miniHer,  in  his  obfervations  on  the 
tferais  of  the  loan,  (hould  remark  that  better  terms  were  never  obtained 
f<7r  the  country,  except  in  the  years  1799  and  1800!  Hence  we  leani,  that 
in  the  two  la(t  years  of  the  mofi  expenfive  and  burdcnfome  war  in  whfch 
this  country  was  ever  engaged,  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  the 
confidence  repofed  in  it  by  the  monied  intereft,  were  greater  than  llrey* 
are  at  this  period,  after  fifteen  months  of  peace,  during  which  our  re- 
iburces  have  been  hufbanded,  and  many  millions  laved  !  The  iaference  « 
fi>  obvious  that  it  becomes  needlePs  for  us  to  point  it. 

One  of  the  patriots  of  the  Whig  Club,  one  cf  the  heroes  of  the  patriotic 
meetings,  which,  during  the  lale  war,  were  fo  frequently  Itolden  in  the 
fcoroiigh  of  Southwark  and  its  vicinity,  has  at  length,  to  tlie  gratifii-ation 
of  forae  of  his  aflbcjates,  and  to  the  mortification  of  others,  attained  the 
end  and  objeft  o(  all  hh  exertions,  in  the  caufe  of  patriotifm.  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  fafely  moored  in  the  harbour  of  goveriunei)t,  may  now  confidently  ex- 
claim, "  Inveni  portum,  fpes  et  fortuna  valetc." 

Our  readers  cannot  but  remember  that  this  gentleman  has  ever  becw 
both  the  political  and  perfonal  enemy  of  Mi;,  Pitt,  of  whom  he  fwore,  fome 
Y«ars  ago,  he  would  certainly  b«  revenged,  for  fomedifappointment  which 
m  Uien  ^perknccd  at  his  hands.    Wilth  the  particalar  friends  of  Mr. 
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Pitt,  we  (hould  hftve  imagined   this  confidoratloil  mi^ht  have  condituted 
KMD«thmg  like  an  objection  to  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Tiemey,  whole  woiw 
dyrfui  abiUtieSy  by  tile  bye»  as  a  ilalefroanf  the  world  are  yet  to  Jifcover* 
We  kaow,  indeed,  it  isairerted,.that  Mr. Ti^rney  is  indebted  for"bi*newr 
iiiuation  to  the* recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt.     How  far  this  may  be  tho 
cafe,  we   pretend  not  to  decide ;  but   fliali  merely  fugged,  that  there  are 
certain  fituations  in  which  it  is  more  conlillcnt  with  refined  generofity 
tad  delioate  honoar,  to  reje^,  than   to  comply,  with  a  requeil/    It  will* 
not  be.expeded  of  us  to  copvert  our  cenfures  into  praife,  aiulour  oppo- 
iition  into  fupport,  with   the  fame  facility  and  promptitude  with  which 
the  abjefl  people  of  France  transfer  their  allegiance  from  a  lawful  fove-. 
reign  io  an  ufurper,  and  from  one  ufurping  tyrant  lo  another.     Our  prin- 
ciples are  not  quite   fo  pliant.  *  As,  however,  Mr.  Tierney  has  been  ap- 
pointed" bv  his  fbverelgn,  in   the   exercife   of  his'  lawful  prerogative,  to  a 
place  of  lome  trull  and  more  emolument,  we  ftiould  iiavc  contented  our- 
kWe^  with  watching  very  clofely   the  profeliions   a:xl  t,he  condu6t  of  the 
n«w  treafttrer  of  the  navy,  if  he   had  not   moft  explicitly  declared  to  his 
condituents,  fince  his  appointment,  that  he  had  not  abandoned,  nor  re-  • 
nounced  any  of  the  principles  -which   he    had  befijre    entertained    and 
avowed.  .  Kfow,  as  we  ^ave  been  accuftomed  to  regard,  in  common,  wes 
know,  with  every  member  of  the  late,  aye  and  of  the  prefent,  admint- 
ihation,   the  principles  publicly '  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Trerney  as   highly 
iBifcbievous  and  pernicious,  as  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  democracy  fatal  to 
the  repofe  of  the  country,  and  dangerous  to  its.conftitution,  we  cannot 
but  continue  6ur  reprobation  of  fuch  principles,  and  ftili  to  view  the  pro- 
feUbr  of  them  with  an  eye  of  fufpicion  and  miftruft. 

If  this  be  not  honed  and  confiltent  condufl,  we  kuo\V  not  what  con fti- 
ttttes  honefly  and  confiffency.  In  our  own  juftification,  we  flfatt  hereafler 
have  occafion  to  ftate  the  principles  to  which  we  here  advert;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  fliull  b^  anxious  to  learn,  whether  that  patriot  who  pub- 
licly declared,  at  Camberwell,  that  he  could  fee  no  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
when  the  rebels  were  every  where  in  arms  againfl  the  lawful  govern- 
ment •f  the  country,  lias  been  rendered  moie  clear- lighted  by  the  acquifi- 
lion  ofyo»r  thousand Jtoumis  fter  afmnm  ! 

L«et  il  not  be  inferred  from  any  of  the  Obferrations  which  a  fenfe  of 
pubh'c  duty,  with  us  paramount  to  all  other  con fi derations,  has  led  os  to 
make;  thai  we  harbour  a  with  to  impede  the  operations  of  government, 
in  the  flighteft  degree,  or  to  (lacken  the  zeal,  o;  to  d.imp  thp  efforts  of  any 
portion  of  our  countryniKn,  in  co-op?rating  with  (hnt  government  ih  8 
caafe,  whjch  is  equally  tho  caufc  of  every  individual  in  thele  realms-  No, 
rhearfully,  moft  chearfully,  will  we  now,  as  wc  have  ever  done,  put  our 
ihoulders  to  the  wheel;  exchange,  if  ncceliary,  the  pen  for  the  iword; 
and,  after  contributing  Our  laft  guinea,  enter  the  ranks,  and  mr.rch  againft 
the  toe.  When  Britons  are  oppoled  to  P'rcnclrnent  the  fpirit  of  party 
ibould  merge  in  the  fpirit  of  patriotilm,  and  the  whnle  nation  (hould  ad 
an  oue^  man.  We  diicLim,  at  all  times,  ail  party  views,  but  more  efpe- 
ciaily  at  the  prefent  criiis.  when  the  good  of  the  ftate  requires  from  us 
every  facrifice  but  that  oK princ'tplc. . 

P.  S.  Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  we  have  re  id,  in  the 
Monitenr,  the  addrell'es  of  the  hrench  prelates  to  their  clergy,  ordering 
ttiexn  to  pray  for  fuccefs  to  the  arms  of  their  tyrant.     And,  among  others, 
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that  of  Cam^eresf  Arcfabilhop  of  Houen,  brOthar  ¥>  the  CMifol  en  smad, 
who  moft  impioaily  and  bla&hemoufly  denomiDstes  the  bafe  iJhffia  wto" 
has  murdered^  in  cold  blood,  tfaourands  of  hift  feHew^creatcnres^  and  wh^ 
has  pablickiy  renounced  his  Redeemer,  *\tkeCkrut  ffPrwrnt^tHl'-^^is, 
while  it  reminds  us  of  the  eondud  of  the  atheillt  of  RobefpLerre,  (not  a 
whit  jnore  profligate,  tyrannical,  or  deteltable  than  Bttoaaparte)  who  gave 
the  fece  of  their  defpot  to  a  rrprefentation  of  the  Almighty,  ia  tsocfa  worfe 
than  open  infidelity.  Nor  is  the  ideotcy  of  this  Norman  blafphemer  iefa 
conipkaous  than  his  impiety. — But  our  limits  preclude  all  ftrther  xvnarks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  Dr.  Haweis  for  the  neceffity  coder  iriiich  wc 
are  of  po^poning  his  Vindication  to  our  next. — To  the  author  of"  Tbe  Po^ 
liikal  Idfe  of  Talleyrand"  we  have  the  fiime  apology  to  make,  owing  to 
the  UDavoidable  length  of  two  important  articles  of  critictfm. — ^Tbe  Leitbr 
of  Crit^  has. been  fent  to  the  author  of  the  commnnicatioii  on  wbich  he 
comments,  whom  we  )icno\v  to  be  9l  found  "  member  of  the  Choich  of  Eng- 
land,** and  whom,  therefore,  we  can  fiifely  entnift  with  the  defence  of 
his  own  principles. 

"  Stn€x'*^mn&  furely  be  aware  that  to  infert  an  anonymons  attack  on  a 
gentleman  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  world,  might  fnbjeft  ns  to  a 
worfe  imputation  than  that  of  imfortialtty.  If  ho  ch<ife '  to  meet  Mr. 
Crofle  on  equal  terms  by  iigning  his  name  to  his  letters,  we  will  prove 
our  impartiality  by  inferting  them. ,  The  fame  anfwer  will  apply  to  the 
qaefiioiis  of  *'  A  LoFver  of  PlaM'Dtaling"  In  truth,  we  are  fick,  of  a  con- 
troveriy  fo  condu^d.  Let  namgs  be  oppofcd  to  names^  wcAfaBs  XoJaSs^ 
and  the  public  wiU  be  iTiformed  if  not  enligbtened )  but  when,  on  one  fide, 
there  are  charges  fupported  by  proofs,  and  urged  by  eccofers  who  avow 
themfelves;  and  on  the  other,  nothing  but  dark  infinnations  by  anony* 
moos  defenders ;  the  conteft  is  too  unequal  to  be  aicouraged  by  us,  and 
to  hope  for  any  fatisfadion  from  its  continuaace. 

•'  Lcdcusr  "  Clericus  Mgticams,"*  «  Steady-faiib,**  and  the  favoars  of  ear 
other  Correfpondents  (hall  meet  with  as  early  an  iofertion  as  the  nature 
of  our  work  will  admit* 
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Sermdns  preached  occaftonalU  in  the  %pijfcopat  Chapel^  Stirling^  dttring 

the  eventful  period  from  IK)^  to  l^o^.    By  G^ov^q  Glcig,  ,L.  L.  D. 

.    F.  R.  S.  Edin.     8vo.    Pp.  424.  .Kivingtons,  Londop  ;  Bdl  and 

Brandfute,   Manners   and  Millar^  Edinburgh  ^  *  and  Anderfon,, 

Stirling.      1803^ 

THERE  is  hardly  any  fpecies  of  literary  compoUtioh,  concerning 
the  pecuH'ar  merit  of  which  both  authors ^nd  readers  feerri  more 
divided  in  ftntimerlt;  than  that  of  fermohs.  Many  perfons,  indeed, 
may  be  found  who  are  difpofed  to  allow  it  but  very  little  merit  of  any 
kind  \  and,  who  confidcr  a  fermon  as  fomething  of  fuch  fiifipl^  and 
cafyr  maniifaSure  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  m'oll  ordinary 
abilities. 

Such  petfons,  however,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  are  eithcf  deftitute 
of  experience  in  the  art  of  writing,  or,  which  is  yet  a  higher  and 
more  hopelefs  defe£l>.of  the  principles  of  found  judgment,  and  of 
coireS  tafle.  Were  we,  it  is  true,  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  fermons  from  a  great  part  of  nhofe  which  are  preached,  or 
even  publiflied,  in  the  prefent  day,  we  might,  certainly,  be  excufed 
for  entertaining  a  very  moderate,  or  rather  mean  idea  of  the  talefits 
Or  labour  requidte  to  their  produ£tion.  In  thefe  ehlighteneid  and 
happy  times,  when  our  weavers,  oUr  taylors,  and  even  our  tinkers, 
are  fired  with  holy  ardour  and  zeal  to  propagate  the  gofpd  in  every 
place' where  the  gofpel  is  already -known,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  21 
plentiful  crop  of  the  richeft  field  and  pulpit  eloquence.  And-ascon- 
fidence  in  its  own  potvcrs  is  the  very  life  or  foul  of  cnthufiafm,  the 
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fame  preppfterous  and  difguff  ing  pride  which  prompts  them  to  afcribd 
their  crude  conceptions,  and  unmeaning  jargon,  to  the  infpiratifn  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  not  unfrequently  tempts  them  to  think  themfelves 
no  lefs  qualified  to  wield  the  pon  than  to  brandifti  the  tongue.  And 
hence  the  public  is  daily  peft^red  with  rhapfodies  under  the  title  of 
fermons,  in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  ignorance, 
impudence,  impiety,  or  nonfenfe,  may  juilly  challenge  the  claim  to 
pre-epiinenoe. 

But  thofe  who  have  been  much  accuftomed  to  the  compofition  of 
fermons,  and  thofe  who,  without  being  fo  accuftomed,  are  pofTelTed 
of  that  natural  good  fenfe,  which  is  neceffary  to  appreciate,  with  ac- 
curacy, the  value  of  inteileSual  exertion^  muft  be  convinced  that  to 
write  a  good  fermon  is  not  a  matter  of  fo  much  facility  as  is  fome* 
times  imagined.     Such  difcourfes,  indeed,  are  generally  (hort ;  and^ 
therefore,  it  is  thought  that  they  cannot  be  difficult.     But  it  is,  we 
mtift  remember,  a  (landing  and  ellablifhed  rule  in  the  court  of  criti- 
cifm,  that  the  (horter  any  literary  produflion  is,  the  more  finiihed 
amd  perfeft  ought  to  be  its  excontion  ;  f6r  inftances  of  overfight  and 
inattention  will,  in  a  long  work,  be  overlooked  or  forgiven,  which, 
in  a  (ho  t  one,  will  infallibly  fubjedl  the  author  to  Cenfure  and  ridi- 
cule.    A  fermon  admits,  and  even  requires,  the  ftriflfeft  obftrvancc 
of  unity.     Every  paragraph,  nay,  every  fentence  and  phrafe,   mud 
contribute  to  illuftrate  fome  important  truth,  or  to  enforce  fome  im- 
portant duty ;  and  whatever  be  the  fiibjeft  which  the  p.reacher  choofes 
to  difcufs,  to  that  fubjeft  all  his  obfervations  mud  have  an  intimate 
and  obvious  relation.     In  no  kind  of  compofition,  indeed,  muft  the 
author  allow  **  the  latter  end  of  his  work  to  forget  the  beginning;" 
but  lead  of  all  is  this  fault  allowable  in  a  fermod,  the   writer  of 
•which,  too,  has  other  difficulties  to  druggie  with.    The  man  of  parts, 
who  fits  down  to  produce  a  work  in  the  departments  of  hidory,  of 
poetry,  of  fcience,  or  of  art,  has  a  mod  extenfive  field  in  which  to 
range.     He  may  charm  his  readers  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  de- 
light them  by  the  richnefs  af  his  landfcapes,  or  arrcd  their  attention 
by  the  novelty  of  his  difcoveries.     But  the  writer  of  fermons  has 
none  of  thefe  advantages.     He  can  hardly  be  expe6ied  to  fay  any 
thing  new ;  for  fuch  is  the  variety  of  excellent  difcourfes,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  Englifli  divines,  which,  on  almod  every  topic  of 
theology,  have  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  that  hardly  any 
thing  new  is  left  for  him  to  fay.     He  is,  therefore,  of  neceflity,  con- 
fined to  beaten  fubjecSs  ;  to  fubjeSs  of  which  his  hearers  and  readers 
mud  always  know  fomething  as  well  as  himfelf,  and,  of  which,  in- 
deed, many  of  them  are  difpofed  to  think  that  they  know  quite  as 
much,  or  very  podibly  more.  jHis  bufinefs  is  to  imprefs  the  mind  witli 
doQrines  already  underdood,  and  to  inculcate  obligations  very  gene- 
rally acknowledged.     In  doing  this  his  utmod  powers  of  genius,  or 
of  ingenuity,  can  fcldom  extend  beyond  the  limited  fphcre  of  placing 
his  fubjefl:  in  a  light   fomewhat  different  from  that  in  which  it  is 
Commonly  exhibited,  of  illudrating  it  by  combinations  of  images  not 
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attdgcther  trite,  and  of  recommending  it  by  language  energetic  and 
perfpiciious.  The  very  nature  of  hrs  office  deprives  him  of  fome  of 
the  moft  powerful  weapons  of  the  oratdr.  He  cajinot  propofe,  what- 
ever be  his  talents,  without  imminent  danger  ot  di (gracing  botK  him- 
felf  and  his  function,  to  overwhelm  with  ridicule,  to  daitzle  by  W-it^ 
or  to  confound  by  farcafm.  His  ftile  may  polfefs,  indeed,  very  con- 
fiderable  ornamental  qualities.  Its  moft  app  opriate  and  becoming 
graces  are  dignity  and  force.  It  may  even  rifc  to  the  higheft  pitch  or 
fublimity  ;  but  it  utterly  difdains  that  falfe  and  meretricious  glare, 
which  confifts  in  (trained  expreffion,  gigantic  tropes,  and  unnatural 
figures,  and  which  many  authors  devoid  of  tafto,  young  authors  efpe- 
cially,  miftake  for  the  elegance  of  fine  writing  It'aJmits,  too,  thtf 
utmoft  fimplicity  and  eafe ;  hut  it  muft  be  uniformly  chalte  ^  ani 
muft  never  defcerid  to  that  vulgar,  familiar,  and  difgtjiling  phrafeoKjgy 
which  diftinguifhes  the  fermons  of  our  ill  terate,  felf-commiillinned 
teachers  ;  and  which  is  not  unfrequently  affeded  by  thofe  who^witk 
better  education,  and  epifcopal  orders,  pretend,'  under  the  aitumed 
title  of  evangelical  minifters,  to  be  the  only  perfons  who  preach  the 
gofpel. 

But  even  among  thofe  who  profefs  to  have  notions  the  moft  ho- 
nourable and  correft,  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  literary  vi^w,  of  this 
fpecies  of  writing,  there  fubfifts  a  controverfy  with  regard  to  what 
fhould  be  the  prevailing  charafter  of  the  compofition  ;  or,  in 'other 
words,  with  regard  to  that  faculty  of  the  /mind  to  which  a  fernion, 
in  orJer  to  produce,  in  the  reader  or  hearer,  its  proper  effeft,  and  in 
the  higheft  degree,  ought  principally  to  be  addrefTed.     Some,  confi- 
dering  that  the  objeft  of  fuch  difcourfes  is,  or  always  ought  to  be^ 
the  inftruftion  of  the  ignorant,  the  reformation  of  the  vicious,  or 
the  edification  of  the  virtuous  in  piety  and  true  holinefs,  in   ihort,  to 
induce  mankind  to  be  good,  and,  of  courfe,  to  be  happy  both  here 
and  hereafter,  have    thought  that  this  end  will  be  belt  attained  Ky 
convincing  them  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  wickednefs,  by  proving 
to  them  that  the  acquifition  of  Chriftian  habits,  and  a  conduct  regu- 
lated by  Chriftian  principles,  are  ind.fpenfibly  necelFary,  and  conlH- 
tutc  their  higheft  intereft,  as  well  as  their  molt  houndcn  duty.     Such 
perfons,  therefore,    are  of  opinion  that  popular  difcourfes  ftould 
be  argumentative,  appealing  to  the  powers  of  reafon  and  ot  judgment, 
the  only  powers  inveited  with  authority  to  dire6t  the  choice  of  moral, 
free,  and  accountable  agents.     Others,  alleging  ihat  the  paflions  are 
the  great  fprings  of  human  aAion,  and  imprefled  with  the  importance 
of  engaging  thefe  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  contend  that  fermons  fhould' 
be  animated  harangues,  more  calculated  to  captivate  than  to  convince. 
They,  accordingly,  recommend  bold  flights  of  oratory,  and  afftdling 
defcriptions,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  high- wrought  fancy  pii^lw^es, 
of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  ot  the   torments  of  hell.     Thty  would 
operate  by  means  o    ftratagem  and  furprize  ;  and  aim,  as  the  father 
of  crjticifm  affirms  of  the  antient  tragedians,  at  purifying  the  paflions 
by^ pity  and  terror.     Such  judges,  in^fhort,  would  have  fermons  di- 
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reded  lefs  to  thd  head,  as  they  fay,  than  to  the  heart.  Dirregarding 
the  flow,  but  regular,  approach,  by  reafoning  and  argument,  th^y 
would  dorm  and  feize  the  citadel  at  once  by  pathos  and  vehemence. 

Of  dull  and  fpiritlefs  compofitions  of  any  kind  we  are,  indeed^  ncr 
admirers ;  and  we  know  that  fermons,  on  many  fubjefls,  are  fufccp* 
tible  of  a  high  degree  of  animation.  'But  nothing,  we  confcfs,  dif- 
gufts  us  more  than  that  fiimfy  froth  of  empty  declamation  which 
often  ufurps  the  name  of  eloquence,  and  which,  generally  fpeakiog, 
is  the  genuine  produQion  of  dulnefs  herfelf,  endeavouring  to  hide  her 
native  poverty  under  a  gaudy  difguife  of  tinfel  fliow.  Writers  of 
fermons,  as  well  as  other  writers,  fliould  be  well  aware  -''  quid  ferr» 
recufant,  quid  valeant  humeri.''  It  is  not  every  man  even  of  learn* 
ing,  abilities,  and  fenfe,  who  is  qualified  to  excel  in  the  pathetic ; 
and  in  no  attempt  is  a  failure  of  fuccefs  more  certaiitly  attended  with 
contempt  and  difgrace.  He  who  labours,  **  invita  Minerva,"  to  reign 
defpotic  over  the  paflions  is  fure  to  make  a  ridiculous  figure.  He 
will  fometimes  defcend  into  the  lowed  bathos,  and  fometimes  foar 
into  the  mod  unnatural  bombad  ;  one  moment  refembling  a  dwarf 
funk  in  mud,  the  next,  a  giant  mounted  on  dilts.  But  were  a  preacher 
poflTefled  of  ability  fufficient  to  command,  at  his  pleafure,  every  paf- 
fion  and  afFeSion  of  the  human  foul,  thofe  fermons  will^ always  be 
found  the  mod  ufeful,  of  which  the  purpofe  is  to  convince  the  un- 
de/danding  by  fuch  folid,  plain,  and  well  urged  arguments  as  diredly 
«'  come  home  to  men's  bufinefs  and  bofoms."  We  never  yet,  indeed, 
knew  an  indance  of  any  permanent  good  efFeft  produced  by  difcourfes 
intended  for  pathetic,  even  where  the  pathos  was  ably  and  difcreetly 
managed.  Such  difcourfes,  while  they  are  heard  or  read,  may  pleafe, 
may  move,  may  tranfport,  or  enchant.  But,  like  Daniel  fiurgefs's 
**  thorough- paced  doflrine,***  they  will  go  in  at  the  one  ear  and  out 
^t  the  other,  without  leaving  any  lading  impreflion  behind  them. ' 
Befides,  when,  after  having  our  faculties  drained  by  a  piece  of  flaming 
and  overwhelming  eloquence,  we  have  tinie  for  cool  and  calrti  reflec- 
tion, we  are  often  more  folicitous  to  analyfe  the  hidden  art  of  the 
orator,  than  to  follow  his  counfels.  We  are  apt  to  fufpeft,  too,  that 
he  had  the  difplay  of  his  own  great  powers,  rather  than  our  iiitereft^ 
all  along  in  view.  But  ferious  perfons  mud,  furely,  liden  with  ad- 
vantage to  him  who  evidently  appears  to  labour  with  earnednefs,  by 
cogent  and  concluflve  reafoning,  to  perfuade  them  to  adopt  that  courfe 
of  life  which  he  proves,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  the  only  fure  road  to 
everlading  happinefs. 

Our/patience,  we  very  fairly  acknowledge,  is  feldom  expofed  to  a 
fevcrer  trial  than  when  we  arc  told,  as  we  frequently  are,  efpecially 
by  petulant  young  divines,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  Englifh  fer- 
mons are  tedious,  cold,  unafFeSing  diflertaiions,  which  are  fit  for 
pure  intelligeirces  only,  but  which,  when  addreffed  to  a  human  au- 
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diCQCCi  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  fet  them  a  yawning,  and  to  lull 
them  to  flccp.  We  will  take  the  liberty  to  tell  thefe  faucy  pragma- 
tical boys,  what  they  do  not  fcem  to  know,  th^t  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land can  boaft  of  fuch  a  body  of  divinity  in  fermons,  as  for  found 
fenfe,  learning,  and  eloquence,  for  folid  illuAration  of  important 
dodrines,  and  difficulties  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  for  powers  of  ftrong 
and  forcible  paoral  perfiiafion,  will  hardly  be  matched  by  all  the 
other  churches,  whether  Romifii  or  reformed,  within  the  pale  of 
Chridendom.  With  the  produdions  for  the  pulpit  of  nionarchical 
France,  to  which,  a9  to  models  of  confummate  perfeftion,  we  are 
uniformly,  on  fuch  occafions,  referred,  we  are  not  unacquainted  ; 
and  we  truft  that  we  ^re  capable  of  properly  eftimating  the  merit  of 
fuch  truly  eminent  and  excellent  writers  as  Bofluet  and  Flechier, 
Mafllllon  and  Pourdaloue,  We  have  received  from  them  both  in- 
ftrudion  and  pleafure.  But,  with  regard  to  the  common  .run  of 
French  fermons,  we  have  no  hefitation  whatever  to  fay  of  them  wh^t 
^ord  Rofcommon  has  faid  of  French  literature  in  general ; 

f*  The  ftcrling  bullion  of  one  Englilh  line, 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  does  thro'  whole  p4ges  (hine  :'* 

And  the  preference  which  is  affeded  to  be  given  them  we  confider  as 
a  moft  indubitable  mark  either  of  a  want  of  fenfe  and  of  tafte  ;  or  of 
an  empty  vanity,  which  abfurdly  attempts  to  raife  itfelf  into  confe- 
quence,  by  an  ayky^^rd  effort  to  depreciate  thofe  with  whofe  excd- 
lence  it  can  neyef  coHie  intacompetition. 

To  our  former  valuable  (lock  of  fermons  Dr.  Gleig  has  added  ano- 
ther volurpp,  which,  in  many  refpeQs,  will  bear  to  be  compared, 
without  iDuch  danger  of  fuffering  from  the  comparifon,  with  thofe  of  ■ 
the  ablcft  Engliih  divines.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  already  fami- 
liar to  the  literary  world ;  and  his  volume  is  fuch  as  might  have  been 
expe£led  from  his  eminent  talents,  learning,  and  tafte.  Thofe  rea- 
ders, it  is  true^  will  be  difappointed,  who  hope  to  find  in  it  a  (ludied 
difplay  of  that  profound  erudition  which  the  author  is  fo  well  known 
to  poflefs ;  but  they  will  find  in  it  what  is  more  nfeful  to  themfclves, 
as  well  as  more  honourable  to  him,  an  ample  fund  of  moft  valuable 
inftruflion,  on  topics  moral,  religious,  and  political ;  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  common  life,  and  moft  clofely  connedled  with  their 
beft  interefts,  both  temporal  and  eternal.  In  this  rcfpeft,  indeed, 
thefe  fermons  are  entitled  to  praife  of  the  higheft  kind.  They  arc 
all,  in  their  tendency,  ftridly  pradical,  and  difcpver  in  their  preacher 
an  ardent  defire  of  being  inftrumental  in  prevailing  with  his  hearers 
to  approve  themfelves  as  honeft  men,  as  loyal  fubjeds,  and  as  good 
Chriftians.  The  topics  which  he  has  fekfled  for  difcuffion  are,  in 
themfelves,  important ;  his  ilhiftrations  of  them  are  happily  chofen, 
and  forcibly  applied ;  his  reafoning  throughout  is  perfpicuous  and 
flofe ;  whilft  his  general  manner  is  moft  ferious  and  impreffivc. 

The  ftile  of  Dr.  Gleig,  in  thefe  compofitions,  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  diftinguiflicd  by  uncommon  excellence.     Though  every 
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•where  eafy,  flowing,  and  natural,  ii  is  gracefully  elevated,  and  pbi-i 
lofophicaiiy  correft.  It  is  properly  fiiited  to  the  nature  of  the  lub- 
jedt,  and  perfcdlly  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  office  vho  is  authori- 
tative; ly\r)iTi  mi  ffioncd  to  read  lc£lures  of  .wifdom  frm  the  chair  of 
truth.  It  is  fuch,  in  il^ort,  as  every  paftor  will  employ,  who  cither 
is  not  dcftiutt  of  requifite  abilities,  and  of  good  common  fenfe,  or 
tvho,  in  the  execution  of  his  facred  truft,  thinks  lefs  of  himfelf,  and 
of  his  reputation  as  a  fp^ak  r,  than  of  the  everlafting  happinefs  of 
his  people,  and  o^  the  infinite  confequcnce  of  that  divine  mclTagc 
which  he  has  to  deliver  as  an  ambaifador  of  Chrift. 

"  A  few  of  tho'c  dl^courres,"  our  author  inl'orms  us,  in  an  advertifement 
prefi>:ed  to  the  v  olume,  "  were  preached  on  occalions  ol  nationa  falfingand 
xialir^nal  thonkfgiving,  during  the  late  war,  and  at  its  con  lulion  ;  bat  if 
any  reader,"  adds  he,  "expccl  to  find  in  them  dilquifitions  on  the  compa- 
lative  exc^l'ence  of  difiere' t  ft);ms  of  jTr^vernnaent,  or  on  the  reciprocal 
jig'its  of  fov  rfijrn  and  lubjects,  he  will  be  difappotnted.  *The  pulpit  and 
politics  of  that  kind  arc  terms  that  have  indeed  little  agreement'  ♦  But  if 
there  be  politics  irt  attempting  to  Ihew  the  mutual  iijtluente  of  religion  and 
civil  lubordiiiation  upcfn  each  other;  in  exhorting  Chriflians  io fear  Gmi,  to 
honour  the  khtg,  and  in  ni^hat soever  state  thty  are  iheirjjith  to  be  content — I  mull 
plead  guiliy  to  th^i  charge  of  occafionally  preaching  polit  cjI  fermdns.  \ 
have  preacheH,  however,  no  other  politics  than  luch  as  Si.  Paul  hasenjou^ed 
etll  clergymen  to  preach,  and  luch  as  he  and  ^t.  Petcp  preached  before  us. 

"  In  doing  this,  1  Irull  that  I  ihall  not  be  found  to  'have  quitted  my 
proper  character  to  adb  me  what  does  not  belong  tome,'  though  1  havQ 
fometimes  cnd'avourcd  to  prove,  froni  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  that  tne 
duties  prefcrihed  in  the  G  of  pel  are  elfcntial  a$  yiAX  to  temporal  prolpenty 
as  to  eternal  happinek;;  and  that  vice  is  the  parent  of  mijerv  both  here  and 
hereafter.  The  influence  of  lenGble  objedis  is  fuch,  that  a  vilible  danger, 
hovering  over  us,  roules  the  jnind  more  effeduall)  than  another  infinitely 
greater,  if  it  be  contemplated  as  future,  or  dreaded  only  at  a  dillance." 

We  will  venture  to  aflTure  the  learned  preacher,  that  the  political 
principles  taught  in  thefc  fermons  will  meet  with  unqualified  appro- 
bation iFrom  all  whofe  approbation  he  deems,  unlefs  we  greatly  mif- 
take  his  fcntiments,  of  any  value.  We  have  not,  indeed,  been  inat- 
tentive obfcryers,  either  as  condpSors  of  this  Review,  or,  before  its 
commencement,  as  private  individuals,  of  thofe  torrents  of  illiberal 
and  virulejit  invefllKe,  which,  during  the  late  arduous  conteft,  were 
unceafingly  direfted  againft  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  were  known  to  be 
zealous  in  enforcing,  from  the  pulpit,  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  of 
fubmiflion  to  governincnt.  To  the  eternal  cr<:dit  of  {he  Church  of 
England,  a  great  majority  oi  htr  clergy  courted^  and  amply  defcrved, 
this  diflinguiihed  honour;  lor  to  their  unwearied  and  able  exertions 
in  the  facred  caufc  of  focial  order  may  undoubtedly,  in  a  confiderablc 
degree,  be  afcribed  the  ultimate  defeat  ^f  thofe  mifcreants,  who  la- 
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l)Oured  with  uncommon  afliduity,  to  excite  the  people  to  infurrecr 
'tion  and  anarchy.  We  cannot,  therefore,  promife  this  letpoctabie 
PreAyter  of  our  Sifter  Church,  that. he  will  efcape  the  abuff  of  Jacor 
binicaJ  prints  and  of  dilTcnting  review;'  for  now  that  our  late  darling 
idol  The  Peace,  is,  at  ialt^  like  Dagon,  broken  into  pieces,  we 
doubt  not  that  Confusion  and  The  Corsican  Consul  wi  1  again 
have  their  partizans  and  advocates  in  abundance.  We  well  remenf* 
bcr  that,  not  long  after  the  laft  war  began,  an  excellent  fermon,  full 
of  found  fen  fe  and  of  rationaiJoyaity,  was  publilhed  by  a  diiTenting 
minifter,  of  whom  we  have  forgotten  the  name.  But  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman, and  highly  meritorious  member  of  fociety,  paiu  ,<iear  for  his 
imprudence  in  thus  p  efuniing  to  perform  his  duty,  and  exonerate 
his  confcience,  by  diileminating  principles  which  his  party  regarded 
with  mortal  abhorrence.  He,  from  that  moment,  became  a  marked 
man  ;  was  hunted  and  perfecuted,  by  his  own  brethren,  as  a  common 
enemy ;  and,  \i  our  recollection  be  right,  obliged,  at  laft,  to  aban- 
don bi&  profcffion. 

There  are  perfons  «f  another  defcription  from  whon>,  as  we  faf- 
pedly  the  author  of  thefe  fermons  can  hope  for  no  favour;  and  thefe 
are  the  votaries  of  gloomy  fanaticifm.  Of  this^  indeed,  he  fcems 
himfelf,  10  be  aware  ^  for,  fpeaj^ing  of  his  thirci,  fourth^  and  fi(th  dif* 
courfes,  he  fays 

'*  To  (Juch  as  may  x)bje6l  to  the  do6lrine  maintained  in  thefe  three  diT- 
courfes,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  following  adv.Ce  given  to  iiis  cler- 
gy by  an  illutirious  prelate,*  to  whoie  genius  and  learning  I  am  proud  to 
.acknowledge  my  obligations.  '  Jnail  vour  (ermons*  and  di.'couries,  peak 
nothing  of  God  but  what  is  honourable  and  glorious;  and  impute  not  to 
him  fuch  things,  the  consequents  of  which  a  wile  and  good  man  will  not 
own:  never  (uppofe  him  to  be  the  author  of  lin,  or  the  procurer  of  our 
damnation ;  but  teach  )Our  people  to  impute  all  their  lins  to  their  own 
follies  and  evil  choice,  and  io  build  them  up  in  a  moil  holy  faith  to  a  holy  ' 
Jifc." 

Calvinifm  has  been  admirably  defined  by  Jortfn,  *^  a  religious  fyf- 
tcm,  confining  of  human  creatures  without  liberty,  doctrines  with- 
out fenfe,  faith  wii;hout  rtafon,  and  a  God  without  mercy."  To 
fuch  a  fyftijm  Dr.  Gleig  is  certainly  no  friend  j  and  the  abettors  of 
that  fyftem  will,  of  courfe,  be  no  friends  to  him.  ^y  Calvm'fts, 
indeed,  by  Methodifts,  Miflionaries,  and  entbufiafts  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, the  theological  fentiments  of  thele  difcouries  will  be 
fiigmatized  as  heterodox  in  ths  highcft  degree.  Mr,  Overton  and  his 
True  CHURCHMfcN  Will,  wc  doubt  not,  even  reprefent  him  as  **  an 
enemy  to  the  do6trine  of  (alvation  by  grace,  through  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer." But  Dr.  Gleig,  we  pefume  to  think,  may  confolc  himfelf 
by  reilcdiing,  in  the  hrft  place,  that  he  has  honeftly  and   ably  dif- 
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Charged  his  cffice  '^  as  a  good  ftewaru  of  the  myfteries  of  God,  no^ 
iiandllng  the  Word  of  jCjod  deceitfully;*'  and,  in  tnc  fecond  place!^ 
that  in  ihis  cond  'mnatioa  he  is  involved  with  all  the  bed  and  found- 
eft  divines  who,  boch  in  antientand  in  modern  times,  have  been  the 
glory  and  ornament  of  the  Chujrch  of  Ch  id,  and  with  whom  to  be 
ranked  is  honour  fufficient  far  any  individua!. 

Of  thele  m;<fterly  S  rmons,  which  aie  twenty-one  in  number,  we 
ihall  firft  enunerate  the  titles  and  text :  we  iliall  then,  in  order  to 
tenable  our  readers  to  judge  of  their  merit,  Jay  before  them  pretty  cor 
pious  extra6l&,  accompintcd  with  occafional  remarks  and  obfi^rva-  «. 
tions. 

Sermon  I.  On  JuJIification  :  I  Jo.  iii,  23. — II.  Faith  working  by 
L  ve:  Gal.  V.  6 — III.  Man's  duty  fuitrd  to  his  nature  :  Ecclef.  vii. 
29. — IV.  The  Old  ^nd  New  Man  :  tph.  iv.  2^ — 75.— V.  The  un- 
reLjenerate  Man  ;  Kom.  vii.  19.^-VI.  EvangeiicaT  Righteoufnefs : 
I  Pet.  in.  10,  II. — VII.  The  Difpofitions  fit  for  Heaven :  Col.  i. 
12. — VIII.  Flints  meet  for  Rtperiunte:  St.  Matth.  iii,  8. — IX. 
God's  Judgments  vindicated:  lla.^x.  5,  6,  7. — -'X.  God's  Judgments 
defpikd  b)  the  Wicked :  Ifa.  xxvi.  11. — Xi.  Civil  Subordi'ation, 
the  Ordinate  ot  God  :  Rom.  xiii.  7. — Xil.  The  R  ghts^  of  Chrif- 
tian^:  St.  Matth.  vii.  12.— Xlli.  The  f.ove  of  Mankind  fpniiging 
out  ,of  natuial  AiFedtion,  Giatirudet^  G  d:  Pfa^m  cxvi.  12. — X/V, 
The  Love  of  God  and  Man  :  1  John  iv.  20  — XV.  The  Gi>odnefs  of 
God  leading  to  Repentance:  Rom. Mi.  4,— XVI  Providence  difplay* 
cd  in  the  Laws  of  Nature:  Pialip  cvii.  '^4 — 38. — XVIL  Dtiuiion. 
believing  a  Lie :  2  Thtfl.  ii.  11,  12. — XVlIl.  ChrifHdn  Fortitude: 
Pialm  cxn.  7. — XIX.  TheGovernmi  nt  of  the  Tor  out- :  bt.  Jam.  i. 
•I9. — XX.  Motives  t.»  lerve  the  Lord  w  th  Fear  amidft  public  Re- 
joicings:  Pialm  li.  II — XXI.  The  Arnv  ur Cf  God  ;  Eph  f.  vi.  13. 
•  In  his  firft  difcoui'fe  the  learned  pieacher,  raving  (hewn  the  rea- 
fonabUnefb  and  indifpen fable  obligation  cf  the  c«  mmandqfient  that 
ive  (hould  believe  in  Jeius  as  the  Son  of  Gpd,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
woild)  adds  the  following  pertii^ent  and  very  netdtul  caution,  of 
vrhich  none  but  the  fclf-deluded  S  hfidian  will  call  m  queflion  thQ 
.  high  I'mportance.    •  ^  •    -      * 

'«  But  though  faith  in  Ch  iil  be  abfolulely  necef^ary  to  the  juHificaiion 
of  a  Chri(lian»  it  wi1  liot  alone  juuity  him:  fht  u^h  it  is  undoubtedly  his 
jfirjfdMly,  it  is  not  ihfn  w/to/e  o^  ms  uuly;  for  ifie  i(>inmai  uiiiint  01  God  i% 
that  we  (houTd  not  only  belit-ve  on  the  nan)t^  of  his  bc>n  Je.us  Cb.ili,  but 
^hb  love  one  anotiier,  as  he  gave  lis  comniai.dment."     (P.  b.) 

'*  St.  Paul,  fiom  who:e  nnaaken  W4)rds  inuti'i  ei.  pt)  uoi  e  has  been  raided 
about  this  quefhon,  a!*ures  us  thui  'in  ChfiU  Jcius  hoih  ng  cana\ail  to  otir 
eternal  Ithcity  but  faith  which  vyorketh  by  o\e;'*  and  he  tells  Titiis,t 
that  it  '  U  a  true  la^tr.g,  aiid  wliat  lie  v\i  Is  10  be  Ciinitautlyafiirhied,  that 
Ib^y  who  tiave  beiievcci  in  God  be  cureful  tu  maintain  good  wo.ks.'    Iil* 


•  "  Gal.  v.  e."  t  *•  Chap,  iii.  8." 
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deed  no  man  can  with  truth  pretend  to  faith  in  Chrlfl  who  befieves  not 
the  p:.»mi'es  of  the  Gofpel:  but  all  thoie  promifes^  except  the  lingle  one 
of  perpetual  conlcious  exiiienco,  are  made  to  us  upon  the  exprefs  condi- 
tion iha^  we  obey  the  law  of  the  G  Jipel;  *'fur  God  will  render  to  every 
jnan  aeco.ding  to  hisdeed^^  to  tiiem  ihat  obey  ynrighteouiners,  indigna-* 
tion  and  wraths  trlbul^ation  and  anguiih  ;  but  glory,  honour^  and  peace,  ro 
every  m^  that  worketh  g  jod;  to  t'.e  Jew  hrft,  and  alfo  to  the  Gentile.'J 

"  Let  us  therefore  lake  heed^  vyheu  v^  e  magnify  the  free  grace  of  God, 
that  we  forget  not  the  duties  prcicnbed  to  us,  by  tne  performance  of  which 
we  mart  work  out  our  own  lalvatipn,  or  lutfrr  everlaltingly.  Gcd  indeed 
freely  Jent  his  Son  into  the  wi  rid  to  die  for  us;  and,  in  conTequence  of  his 
deaiii,  he  hath/zw/^  reiiored  \n  us  that  iminortulily  which  all  had  loft.  He 
lias  thus  w'thout  any  co-operation  ofoujs,  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  being 
faved;  aud  as  he  knows  the  fniilty  of  our  nature,  hefraly  bedows  upon  us 
tpe  gift  ol  his  H(^1y  Spirit,  to  enable  us  boiti  to  wl^l  and  tq  do  of  his  good 
p^ea'ure.  But  it  leems  to  be  impoiiibl-  jwn  or  Omnipotence  itielf to  ren- 
der us  happy  in  the  lociet)  of  angels,  and  the  ipiriis  of  juft  men  made  per- 
feft,  unlei^,  through  the  gra,  e  afforded  11  s,  we  fliad  have  previoufly  ac- 
quired angelical  diipofitions.''     (Pp.  10— 12.) 

The  fame  train  of  tninking  is  happ'ly  purfued,  and  the  fame  founci 
divinity  admirably  inculcated  iri  the  fccond  lermon, 

**  The  majority  of  the  Jews,"  fays  our  author,  '*  refified  all  his  [St, 
PauPs]  eloquence  and  all  his  realbnirg^  though  enforced  by  demon/lration 
of  the  Ipirit  and  uf  power;  whilit  a  tecl  ioon  arofe  in  the  Church,  which, 
confounding  the  deeds  peculiar  to  the  law  with  the  eternal  precepts  of 
morality,  fancied,  or  pretended  to  fancy,  that  St.  Paul's  preaching  exempt^ 
edthe  Dcljevpr  in  Chriil  from  the  laws  of  viftue. 

'*  The  origin  of  this  licentious  opinion  wa?  extremely  impure;  and  it 
is  furejy  confuted  by  the  words  of  my  text.  Yet  fuch  is  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  or  the  wilful  pervertenels  of  individual  men,  that  ever  iince 
the  aera  of  Simon  the  magician,  there  has  been  a  large  pa^ty  of  Chriitianp, 
under  riiflTeren I  denominations,  who  have  taught  that  men  a-e  juftified  by 
^he  fimple  act  of  believing;  and  that  the  precepts  of  virtue  have  no  p'ace 
in  theChriiiian  fyliera.  They  do  not  indeed  openly  and  honeltly  declare- 
that,  in  tlieir  opinion,  an  immoral  and  profligate  wretch  is  as  likely  to  be 
favcd  as  he  who  pxercn.eth  himfelf  to  have  a  conici^nce  always  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  towards  men.  They  contend  that  virtue  aud  pie^ 
ty  are  the  necelfary  off«p.ing  Oi  faiih;  thai  it  is  by  faith,  however,  alone 
that  a  man  is  jultitied;  that  we  tbould  therefore  bend  all  our  eti'srts  to  ac- 
quire a  irue  l4ith  ;  and  that  the  villain,  who,  cfler  fpendirg  a  Jong  Ufe  in 
the  practice  of  every  vice,  Ihall  perluadehimfe.f  on  his  death-bed  thatChrill 
died  for  Jtiut  in  partictMar,  thall  as  certainly  be  fcivedas  St.  James  the  Juft; 
though  ii  IS  impoihble  to  fuppofe  his  loul,  when  it  quits  the  body,  in  a  fiate 
fit  tor  the  fpciety  of  angels  and  jult  men  made  perfect,  loaded,  asit  muft 
be,  by  (entual  polluiions  and  nweterate  habits. 

**  In. an  age  which  has  witnelled  a  whole  nation  renouncing  the  faith  of 
Chfift,  and  when  the  reigion  of  aU.Jiurope  ha«  certainly  waxed  cold,  this 
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do^ine  is  peculiarly  dangerous;  and  yet  I  believe  it  was  never  propagatej 
amoDg  us  with  more  zeal  than  at  prefent. 

*'  While  the  more  intelligent  teachers  of  religion,  in  both  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom^  fupinely  fuffer  things  lo  take  their  courie,  writhout  exert- 
ing one  eftbrt  to  ftera  the  torrent  of  infidelity  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
us — a  fet  ofabfurd  and  felf'Commiifioned  fanatics  wander  over  the  country, 
*  creep  into  houfes,  and  lead  captive  (illy  women' and  fillier  men,  byaf- 
furing  them  that  Chriftianity  requires  of  them  nothing  but  what  they  call 
fmtk\  that  what  moralilU  te.m  the  duly  of  fubjects  to  their  fovereign  con- 
cerns not  them  ;  that  the  love  ot  their  country  is  no  virtue,  but  perhaps  a 
vice ;  that  the  precents  of  morality  are  but  the  elements  of  a  legal  in/htu- 
lion;  andHhat  they  iliall  certainly  be  faved,  if  they  firmly  bcijcve  that  Je- 
ins  Chrift  died  for  the  elect,  und  that  they  ihemlelves  are  of  that  happy 
number.  Thus  is  this  nation  likelv  to  be  !olt  with  others,  not  by  the  arms 
of  its  enemies,  but  by  the  falfe  principles  of  its  members;  by  the  irreli- 
gion  of  feme;  the  lukewarronefs  of  many;  and  the  miltaken  notious  of 
Chriftianity  entertained  by  thofe  who  appear  bv  their  conduct,  compared 
with  that  of  others,  to  be  the  only  party  acluated  by  zeal. 

"  Thipk  not  that  by  thefe  reflections  1  with  to  degrade  faith  in  fl)C 
icheme  of  Chriflianity,  or  thfit  I  confider  it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance 
nvhether  a  man's  faith  be  orthodox  or  not.  God  forbid."  But  "  in  ever/ 
point  of  view  in  which  Chriftian  faith  can  be  placed,  it  appears  to-be  more 
an'ad  of  the  will  than  an  effort  of  the  underftanding.  It  is  that  dilpofition 
of  mind  by  which  we  are  conformed  to  the  tlifipipline  of  our  divine  Mailer, 
and  which  diuinguiflies  the  true  Chriijian  from  the  believer  of  ever^  falfe 
religion. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  faith  of  an  Ignorant  man,  who  cannot  produce  a 
fingle  argument  in  fdpport  of  his  opinions,  is  of  infinitely  more  value, 
when  it  worketh  by  love,  than  the  faith  of  the  moft  fubtle  rt  a'on'er,  to  whofe 
bread  love  is  a  liranger.  The  bare  a6l  of  believing,  abflracled  from  its 
natural  con fequences,  is  indeed  of  very  little  value  either  in  the  one  cafe 
or  in  the  other:  for  as  he  who  without  inquiry,  believes  ju ft  what  his  la- 
thers believed,  made  no  election  of  his  faith;  to  the  faith  of  him  who  believes 
nothing  but  what  he  can  demon  ftrate,  is  not  the  obj eft  of  choice,  but  the 
offspring  of  npceffity;  it  was  compelled  by  the  demonftration.  If,  how- 
ever, the  dodrine  believed  be  true,  and  productive  of  good  works,  the 
&ith  which  embraces  it  will  not  Be  rejected  by  God,  becanfe,  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  it  reds  upon  no  evidence,  and,  in  the  latte.,  upon  evidence 
which  is  irrefiftible.  To  di'bover  the  truth  among  contending  opinions,  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  great  importance  lo  him  who  has  lei  lure  and  abilities 
to  profecwte  the  inquiry;  bccaule  fpecnlative  truth  and  practical  religion 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  clofely  united :  but  abftracl  faith,  however  or- 
thodox, if  it  be  without  v\orks,  is  of  no  value;  for  the  Apoftle  allures  us 
that  it  is  dead,  being  alone.**     (Pp.  21 — 30.) 

Such  truly  evangelical  fentiments  as  thefe  the  Anti- Jacobin  K«r 
viewers  arc  proud  **  fuo,  •^quantulumcunquc  fit,  comprobare  fuiira- 
gio."  The  dodlrine  of  JAifiification  by  faith  has»  fometimcs  by  ig- 
norant, but  ofiener  by  hypocritical  and  profligate  men,  been  pervert- 
ed to  tbe  vilcft  purpofes,  and  fo  explained  as  to  be  utterly  fubvcrfive 
pf  all  morality.     Whether  -this  doilrine  be  included   among  ^^^^^ 

fhipgs  in  St.  Paul's  Epiftles  which,  even  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles 
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themfelves^  thofe  who  were  unlearned  and  undable  wrefted  to  their 
own  deftruiStion,  we  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  uetermine^  But  that 
it  was  even  then  abufed  we  have  certain  evidence  from  the  Epiftle 
of  St.  James;  and,  it  our  readers  have  ever  met  with  the  Cermons  of 
Dr.  Tobias  Crifp,  an  eminently  p-puiar  prva-her  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, they  muft  have  fhuddered^wnile  they  perufed  them;  for  never, 
furely,  was  the  grace  of  God  turned  into  fuch  abominable  lafcivi- 
oufnefs.  We  iincerely  lament,  wiih  Dr.  Gleig,  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  were  tiugiit  by  Crifp  an«i  his  gang,  conti- 
nue ftill  to' be  propagated,  among  us,  wiih  indefatin^able.zeal,  not 
only  by  lawlefs  and  contemptibit  fed^aries,  but  by  miiiiilers  of  the 
citablifiied  church,  who  have  th^  impudence,  befides,  to  accufe  their 
bretnren  of  not  preaching  the  gofpel.  Thefe  unfcnptural  teachers, 
and  unworthy  fons  of  the  Church  of  England,  difclaim,  indeed,  the 
iromoral  confequences  which  inevitably  follow  from  iheir  theologrcat 
teaching;  but  for  this  difavowal  we  freHy  ackn<jwlcdge  that  we  are 
not  inclined  to  allow  them  much  merit.  They  know  very  well  that 
in  the  prefent  times,  bad  as  they  are,  the  open  avo^val  of  fuch  licen- 
tious confequences  would  expofe  them  to  general  deteilation,  perhaps 
to  public  profecution  and  infamy.  They  kno.v  too  that,  without 
their  direi^  afliilance,  many  of  the  people  will  readily  deduce,  and  dQ 
deduce,  theCe  conUqqences  for  thenifelves. 

The  fame  fet  of  <;vangelical  miniders,  as  they  arrogantly  flile 
themfelves,  under  pretence  of  magnifymg  the  grace  of  God,  and  of 
annihilating  all  n^erit  in  man,  take  delight  in  vilir)ing  human  na- 
ture, which  they  reprefent  as  fo  totally  impotent  and  radically  cor- 
rupt, that  incn  are  not  only  incapable  of  performing  any  thing,  of 
themfelves,  which  can  conduce  to  their  falvatiorl;  but  that  they  are 
notable  fo  much  as  to  think  a  good  thought,  form  a  pious  wifh,  or 
even  to. co-operate  with  the  influence  of  tae  divine  fpirit,  who  muft, 
therefore,  convert  them  by  irrefiitible  force,  and  tr^at  them  as  mere 
inanimate  machines.  This  is  one  of  the  wildett  dogmas  of  the  incx- 
prcffibly  wild  and,  gloomy  fyftem  of  Calvin,  Is  abmrdity,  impiety, 
and  utter  inconliilcncc  with  the  gracious  tenor  of  the  go^pej  of  Chrift, 
have  been  often  pointed  out  with  invincible  energy.  But  we  know 
not  that  this  has  been  any  where  more  fuccef;»fully  done  than  by  Dr. 
Gleig,  in  the  third,  fourih,  arid  fifth  (ermons  of  his  volume;  in  the 
firft  of  them  efpecially,  which  is  altogether  fo  fupcrior  a  difcourfe, 
that  wc  cannot  but  regret,  for  the  fake  of  our  readers,  our  inability 
to  furnifh  room  for  the  whole  of  it. 
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Among  the  numbcrlefs  devices,"  fays  the  eloquent  and  found  divine, 
upon  which  mankind  have  tdllcn  to  reconcile  fheir  own  minds  to  their 
finfui  courfes,  one  of  the  roofi  periuclous,  and,  1  believe,  the  molt  com- 
mon, is  a  fane v  that,  however  itrenuouily  wj'may  ex«r<  ourielves,  WQ 
are  utterly  unable  to  difcharge  our  duty,  it  is  an  article  of  many  a  man's 
creed,  that  human  nature  is  lo  completely  dep.aved,  that  €very  dcfcend* 
^tutof^daiinis  bom  with   tlie  malignity  of  a  fiend,  wiiii  a  propeniity  to 
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every  vice,  and  an  abhorrence  of  every  virtue,  which  difplay  themfelvc^ 
as  the  mind  advances  towards  maturity. 

^'  Nothing  can  be  more  groundlefs  than  this  opinion,  or,  I  think,  more 
hurtful  to  rehgion.  Our  blelFed  Lord  calls  kis  religion  an  eafy  yoke,  and 
a  light  burden :  but  w«re  it  true  that  we  arc  utterly  difabled,  and  mafe 
oppofite  to  all  that  is  good,  and  wholly  and  continualfy  inclining  to  ail  eyil^ 
the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  Chriftianity  would  toui  certainly  be  a  galling 
yoke,  and  a  burden  infupportable. 

*'  That  we  come  into  the  world  with  minds  cap^le  of  acquiring  finftil 
difpofitions  is  indeed  true ;  that  we  have  many  I'enfual  appetites,  whidi 
become  finful  when  excellive  or  irregular,  is  likewife  true;  and  that,  fur- 
rounded  as  we  are  with  temptations,  thefe  appetites  are  very  liable  to  be- 
come exceffive  and  irregular,  ik  a  truth  of  which  every  man  mull  be  con- 
vinced by  woeful  experience.  But  all  this  amounts  not  to  a  natural  pro* 
penfity  to  lin,  or  to  an  utter  inability  of  being  virtuous, 

*'  Were  we  impelled  by  a  necefiity  of  nature  to  any  Gourfe  of  condad 
whatever,  that  condudt  could  not  be  iinful ;  for  nothing  is  more  evident. 
or  indeed  more  univeVfally  acknowledged,  than  that  fin  conlifls  in  the  im- 
proper c;mploy ment  of  our  own  powers.  If  it  be  true,  and  who  that  names 
the  naii^e  of  Chrift  will  dare  to  controvert  its  truth  ?  that  '  unto  whomfo- 
ever  much  \%  given,  of  him  ftiall  rhuch  be  required  \^  it  muft  likewife  be  U'ue,^ 
that  unto  whomfoever  nothing  h  given,  o^  him  (hall  nothing  be  required. 

"  That  we  are  weak  and  liable  to  temptation  is  not  the  mere  arbitrary 
"Will  of  him  who  made  us,  but  the  necelTary  confequence  of  our  being  mo- 
ral and  improveable  creatures ;  for  he  who  cannot  err  cannot  be  improved. 
There  is  but  one  intelligent  being  abfolutel)'  perfedl;  and  therefore  out  one 
intelligent  being  inca/iahle  of  error  and  of  (in.  Angels  as  well  as  men  have 
been,  and  perhaps  now  are,  in  a  (late  of  probation  ;  and  fome  angels,  we 
know,  as  well  as  men,  have  finned:  but  to  fay, that  either  were  impelled 
to  (in  by  the  depravity  of  their  nature,  is  a  blafpbemous  reflection  upon 
Him  who  created  all  things,  and  pronQ\inced  every  thing  which  he  had 
made  to  be  very  good.  » 

"  The  human  powers  are  indeed  lefs  perfect  than  the  angelic  powers^ 
and  therefore  lefs  will  be.required  of  men  than  of  angels;  but  if  either  men 
br  angels  tranfgrefs  the  law  under  which  they  are  refpedively  placed,  the 
tranfgreliion  cannot  proceed  from  conftraint  or  neceflity  of  nature,  but  from 
their  own  criminal  inattention,  or  deliberate  pervferfenefs.  That  thus 
thought  the  wi.e  man  is  evident :  '  Lol  this  only  have  I  found,'  fa)'sbc, 
'  that  God  hath  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  (ought  out  many  inven- 
tions.' 

"  But  do  we  not  derive  froni  our  firft  parents,  a  conftitution,  both  of 
bod)  and  mind,  much  l^fs  perfed  than  they  derived  from  the  imroediale 
hand  of  their  omnipotent  Creator?  and  is  there  not  in  every  deic^ndentoi 
Adam,  an  innate  and  infuperable  propcnt^ty  to  (in  ? 

**  Tp  thefe  queftions,  which  have  been^ften  put,  very  different  anfwers 
have  been  given,  which  have  excited  violent  diffentions  in  the  Church  of 
Chrift ;  and  yet  it  is  not  ea 7  to  conceive  queftions  of  lefs  importance  eithcc 
lo  the  faith,  or  to  the  pra^.ce  of  a  Chrifiian. 

"  We  derive  nothing  from  our  (irft  j^arents,  more  than  the  oak  derives 
ftom  the  acorn*,  but  by  the  will  of  God  holy  and  good  ;  and  if  our  patural 
powers  be  nideed  ielis  perfed  thap  thtiirs  were,  either  thefe  powers  are 
rendered  equal  by  divine  grace,  or  we  have  the  affurance  of  our  SaVJO"'* 
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tiial  lefs  will  be  required  of  us  than  would  have  been  required  of  them, 
faftd  thev  continued  in  their  (late  of  perfection.  ^ 

"  It  IS  therefore  of  no  confequeoce  whatever  whether  we  be  more  or 
le/s  perfecl  than  Adam  was.  We  are  certainly,  lefs  perfeft  than  the  an- 
gels in  heaven;  but  the  duties  prefcrlbed  to  us  are  I'uited  to  the  powers 
which  God  hath  given  to  men,  and  not  to  thofe  which  he  hath  ^iven  to 
angels.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  '  the  fiedr  lufteth  againfl  the  fpirit,  and 
(he  fpirlt  againil  the  flefb;'  but  this  confli6l  is  fo  far  from  an  infuperable 
propenfity  to  fin,  that  without  it  we  could  be  neither  vicious  nor  virtu- 
ous. We  might  indeed  be  «/7///rtf/^  good  or  evil,  like  inanimate  obj efts  or 
tbcbeafts  that  periQi ;  but  without  fomcthing  of  this  internalftruggie,  we 
could  not  poffibly  be  morally  good  or  evil,  or,  ofcourfe,  be  the  objects 
citherof  reward  or  of  puniftiment.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that,  li nee 
*  (he  fleih  lufieth  againft  the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  againfl  the  fie(h,^  it  is 
abfurd  to  reprefent  them  both  as  corrupt  and  iinful;  for  were  that  the  ca(e> 
tliere  could  be  no  conflict  between  them. 

"  The  plain  and  obvious  truth  therefore  isi  that  we  are  born  with  capa- 
cities of  virtue  and  holinels,  as  w'ell  as  profanenefs  and  vice ;  that  our 
proper  bufinefs,  in  this  ftate  of  probation,  is  to  engraft  upon  thefe  capa^ 
cities  habits  to  fit  us  for  a  fuperior  ftate  of  enjoyment;  and  that  we  Hand 
in  conilant  need  of  divine  grace  to  fupport.us  Under  temntation,  becaufe 
our  fenfual  appetites  arrive  at  maturity  much  fooner  than  our  moral  and 
mtellectual  jSowers,  But  let  it  neyer  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
every  notion  which  we  can  form  of  divine  grace,  that  it  fhould  make  void 
our  own  endeavours.  We  are  in  this  world  like  children  at  fchool,  who 
are  capable  either  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necelfary  to  fit  them  for 
their  future  delHnation  in  life,  or  of  waiting  their  youth  in  fuch  idienefs  and 
dilfipation  as  mufl  neceflarily  entail  upon  them  future  contempt  and  mi-' 
feiy.  The  nece/Fary  acquifitions  cannot  indeed  be  made  without  the  aid 
ofthemaftcr;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  moil  eminent  matter  on 
earth  to  communicate  knowledge  to  him,  wlio  either  has  no  capacity  to 
receive  it,  or  pays  no  regard  to  the  proper  inllru6tions. 

'*  To  limit,  in  idea,  the  power  of  God  would  be  in  the  h'<^heft  degree 
impious;  but  there  is  no  impiety  in  faying,  that  even  the  influence  ot  di- 
vine grace  cannot  make  him  holy  and  virtuous,  who  obftinately  relilis  that 
influence.  Such  a  man  might  indeed  be  rellrained  from  the  actual  com- 
miffion  of  fin  by  Almighty  power,  as  the  thief  and  the  robber  are  retrain- 
ed from  their  ufual  depredations  by  fetters  and  imprifonraent ;  but  genu- 
ine virtue  and  holinefs,  which  are  Ceated  in  the  will,  are,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  impoffible,  without  our  own  endeavours. 

"  Shall  we  then  impute  the  wickedneis  of  man  to  the  depravity  of  his 
nature?  No.  '  God  hath  made  man  upright;  but  they  have  (ought  out 
many  inventions  :'  and  the  very  wor/l  of  tht^ie  inventions  U  the  attributing 
of  {heir  guilt  and  mifery  to  the  author  of  their  nature.  Wliat  lliall  we  li'y 
then?  Doth  God  vouch  fa  fe  to  men  his  grace,  but  in  a  meal  are  not.iul- 
fident  to  enable  them  to  work  out  their  o\vn  falvation  with  fear  nnd  trem- 
bling? This  were,  indeed,  '  when  a  child  alked  bread,  to  give  h:in  a 
/lone,  or,  when  he  afked  a  fi(h,  to  give  him  a  fcorpion/  But  if  wi!, 
though  evil,  be  in<'apable  of  fuch  conduct  as  this,  how  Ihali  we  dcrrj  lo 
impate  it  to  infinite  goodnefs?  '.If  we,  being  evil,  know  how  t')  give' 
good  gifts  to  our  children,  how  much  moie  (hall  our  heavenly  Father  give 
the  ffuly  Spirit  to  them  that  a(k  himr^'-^C^P-  37—47.) 
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On  this  fuppcJfed  inability  and  utter  depravity  of  humaJi  nature, 
the  reader  wiil   find,  in  ferm'ms  fourth  and  fifth,  many   fenfible  and 
convincing  obfervations.     But  he  who  ib   not,  by  the  luminous  rca- 
foning  of  the  fnrego'ng  extract,  completely  convinced  of  the  abfurd'ty, 
as  well  as  impiety,  of  charging  our  Maker  with  our  follies  and  crimes, 
mud,  in  our  opinion,   have  a  mind  incapable  cf  conviction  ;  muft  be 
totally   blinded  by  voluntary    prejudice;  and   muft   be   claffcd  with 
thofe  who  would  not  be  perfuaded,  though  one   rofe  from  the  dead. 
It  is  to  us,   indeed,  moft  inconceivible  what  motive  ihould  prompt 
men  to  reprefen^  human  nature  as   a  putrid  mafs  of  the  mcft  filthy 
corruption,  unlefs  we  could  iuppofe  them  to  take  a  pleafure  in  con- 
templating this  loath fome   and  miferable   mafs  as  configned  to  ever* 
lafting  perdition,  in    contraft  with   themfelves  as   exalted  to  glory, 
adorned  with  the  fplendid  robe  o\  Chrift's  imputed  righteoufncfs,  af- 
ter they  have  boldly  and  dextrouflv   feized  it,  (which    they  generally 
contrive  to  do)  by  the  myftical  hand  of  what,  in  their  gypfey  j^'gooi 
they  denominate  Saving  Faith  :  and  which  faving  faith  is  nothing 
elfe  than  ^  full  affurance,  or  to  i;ive  it  its  real  and    proper  name,  a 
gratuitous  and  prefumpiuous  aflunption  that   they  (hall   certainly  be 
laved.     This  pleafure,  it  is  true,  very  nearly  refcmbles   that  which 
we  are  accu Homed  to  afcnbe  to  thofe  infernal    beings    whofe  nature 
we  conceive  to  be  pure  malevolence,  s^nd  whofe  fupreme  delignt  is 
to  inflidl  intolerable  and  unceafing  torment.     Yet  we  have  actually 
heard  a  ftaunch  Calvinilt  declare,  not  in  jeft,  but    in   fober  earneft, 
**  that  one  of  the  principal  fources  of  enjoyment  which  he  hoped  for 
in  heaven  would  be  to  fee  his  ncarcft  relatives  and  connexions,  who 
Were  not  Calvinifts,  broiling  to  all  eternity  in  hell  fire.'*     We  were 
always  fatisfied  that  Calvinifm  either  found  men  cruel,  or  made  them 
to :  and  this  diabolically  horrid  fentiment,  uttered  in  the  cooleft  and 
ftioft  ferious  manner,  rivetted  our  belief. 

The  influence  of  irreligion  in  producing  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  the  dangers  which  threatened  our  native  country  from  the  pre* 
valence  of  French  principles,  are  well  delineated  in  Sermon  8th, 
which  was  preached  on  the  general  faft  day,  1794..  If  the  preach- 
er's obfervations  were  important  then,  they  are  not,  furcly,  Icfs  im- 
portant now,  when  we  are  driven,  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  proud 
and  fuccefsful  u  fur  per,  into  a  new  War  with  that  rcftlefs  and  profli- 
gate nation;  a  war  which,  if  we  believe  the  menaces  of  our  enemy, 
who,  we  truft  in  God,  wUI  be  fignally  difappointed,  muft  end  incur 
utter  dcftru£lion  as  a  people. 

Dr.  Glcig's  tenth  difcourfe,  which  is  likewife  a  faft  fermon,  preach- 
ed in  I797>  is  a  very  mafterly  and  able  compolition,  of  which  wc 
ptefent  our  readers  with  the  following  f^;ecimen. 

"  In  the  laft  century  the  natives  of  this  iHand,  after  pioufly  recommeml- 
ing  themlelves  and  their  country  to  the  God  of  battles,  united  with  ardor 
under  an  uCurped  government,  vi\i'wh  moll  of  them  ju/tly  abhorred,  to  repel 
the  threatened  invafion  of  an  iufulting  foe :  but  at  the  preient  awfuF  cntis> 
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w}ien  all  the  powers  of  Europe  that  have  it  much  in  their  power  to  annoy 
us,  (eem  leagued  for  the  dellruftion  of  every  thing  dear  to  us  as  men  and 
85  ChriiHans,  fame  individuals  of  the  higher  orders  of  fociety  arp  exerting 
all  their  influence,  and  all  their  power,  to  diftrad  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, to  rend  in  pieces  the  force  of  the  empire,  and  to  deliver  up  their 
countrymen — nay  themfelves,  their  wives,  and  their  children — gagged  and 
bound,  to  a  hofl  of  murdering  atheifis.  Others  again,  though  not  fo  far 
kft  as  this  to  all  fenfe  of  what  the  world  calls  honour;  yet  '  forgetting  the 
God  of  their  falvation,  and  the  rock  of  their  ftrength,'  plunge  heedlefsly 
into  tlie  excefs  of  diffi nation,  and  truft  the  defence  of  every  thing  which 
ought  to  be  dear  to  tnem,  to  the  arm  of  fled). 

"  Nor  are  the  principles  and   practices  of  the  lower  orders  among  us 
more  combnant  to  our  holy  religion  than  thofe  of  the  higher.     Our  pea- 
fants  and  mechanics,  inltead  of  looking  to  perfons  of  the  fame  (lation  in 
other  countries,  and*  corn  paring  their  own  happinefs   with  theirs,  which 
would  fill  their  breads  with  gratitude  to  God;  and  with  a  chearful  fubmif- 
(ion  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  turn  their  eyes  upwards  with  ftupid  ma- 
levolence to  the  fplcndor  of  their  landlords,  and  fuch  otlier  perfons  as  oc- 
cupy (Nations  fuperior  to  tlicirown;  and,  being  flung  with  envy,  are  eager 
to  pull  them  from  thofe  elevations  which,  in    the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
tliey  cannot  themfelves  hope  to  reach.     Henco  that  impatience  o I  govern- 
ment, and  thofe  wild  clamours  for  political  reformation,  which  pervade  all, 
the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  may  be  traced  to  the  llnglc  fource  of  envy  en- 
grafted on  ignorance;  envy  of  the  imaginary   haj»pinefs  of  their  fuperiors, 
and  ignorance  of  this  obvious  truth,  that  had  they  no  fuperior  in  the  ilate^ 
they  could. never  have  acquired  the  wealth  which  they  now  enjoy. 

"  If  any  thing  but  the  divine  grace,  or  the  divine  judgments,  could  cure, 
our  people  of  this  democratic  frenzy,  it  would  be  the  profpect  which  has 
for  years  been  exhibited  in  France,  of  '  a  nation,  long  the  moft  polilhed, 
and  moft  courteous  in  Europe,  turned  fuddenly,  by  the  Circean  cup  of  li- 
berty and  equality/into  a  herd  of  wild  beafts,  running  mad  after  they  knovir 
not  what,  and  tearing  one  another  in  pieces  thby  know  not  why.'*  In  the 
dreadful  tumults  and  mallacres  which  have  drenched  that  country  with 
blood,  furely  the  Lord's  hand  has  been  lifted  up  in  warnings,  the  moft  aw- 
"ful,  to  the  furrounding.nations  ;  but  we  of  this  nation  will  not  fee  hccaule 
we  Rave  drunk  deep  of  Fiench  infidelity,  as  well  as  of  French  politics. 

"  Our  demagogues,  fenfible  that,  as  long  as  men  Hiall  fear  God,  they 
will  likewife  honour  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  aulh  ,ritv  under  him, 
have  circulated,  with  wonderful  induftry,  amoVig  all  orders  of  the  people, 
cheap  pamphlets,  which  attack  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  religion 
by  the  poiibned  arrows  of  ridicule  and  butfoonery.  Ipjnorant  men  caimot 
eftimate  the  various  degrees  of  moral  evidence,  or  weigh  them  in  thef  ba- 
lance of  unbiafl'ed  reafon;  and  they  are  only  men  of  vigorous  rtiinds,  and 
of  upright  hearts,  who  can  ftand  unmoved  againft  the  Ihock  of  ridicule. 
So  fuccelsful,  therefore,  has  this  diabolical  expedient  proved,  that  in  fome 
places  of  the  country,  oir  farmers,  hitherto  the  moft  pious  and  decent  (  hfa- 
of  citizens  among  us,  have  met  in  partie-4  to  burn  their  bibles;  while  in 
others  they  have,  for  fome  years  paft,  declined  to  have  their  children  bap- 
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iized,  that  they  may  not,  as  they  aflfeiledly  expreis  themWves,  bebrouglit 
up  under  ihe  firtjudicet  of  ihe  Ciiri.tian  reiigi  n. 

"  Infidelity,  or  at  lead  indjiJcrence  with  rcfpecl  to  rergtoh)  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged (o  be  a  weed  not  o\  U\e  growth  oi  yefterday.-  It  was  pUntcd 
among  us  in  the  Ia(t  century;  but  iiact  hitherto  fiouriihed,  for  the  molt  part, 
only  in  half-learned  heads  united  to  corrupt  ht^arts,  compoling  ciuraders 
which  have  been  called  emphatica.iy  the  fouls  of  fa.hion.  VVhilll  it  was 
confined  to  fuch  men,  its  mi  chiefs  to  locieLy  weie  comparatively  tmall; 
but  now  that  it  has  got  polieliion  of  ihe  minds  of  the  vulgar,  its  ef&ds  arc 
every  where  vilible,  in  the  univerfal  fcramble  lor  wealth;  in  tlie  eagernel'a 
with  which  men  of  all  ranks  ftrive  toovcr-ieach  one  another;  in  tliealmoit 
total  failure  of  focialafiedion,  and  indeed  of  every  generous  and  virtuous 
principle."     (Pp.  174—179.)      • 

In  a  note  Dr.  Gleig  prefents  us  with  a  fingular  anecdote^  which 
cannot  fail  to  fugged,  we  think,  to  all  true  frienJs-of  religion  and  of 
their  coutitry,  rcficdtigns  of  a  very  fciiuus  and  painful  nature, 

"  About  Ihis  period,  a  friend  of  mine,  flopping  at  a  fmall  tavern  in  a 
neighbouring  village  to  breakfaft,  overheard  the  landlord  entertaining  lome 
gu.  lis  with  an  impious  coniparifon  between  Jefus  Chrift  and  Thomas  Palnc, 
and  contending  tiiat  the  American  blaf'phemer  was  a  greater  benefaclor  to 
tluj  human  race  than  the  Saviour  of  the  world !  The  ignorant  rullifs  were 
liftenlng  with  avidity  to  this  profane  jargon;  but  as  guilt,  till  it  beconiQ 
habitual,  is  always  timid,  they  leemed  to  ihrink  into  nothing  when  the  gen- 
tleman unexpededly  appeared  among  them,  and  addrelTed  the  land!or(i  ii 
the  dignified  language  of  a  ChrilHan.  The  orator  was  not  indeed  {o  ealily 
iilenced  ;  but  he  ivas  filenced,  and  has  fince  gone  to  render  an  account  t(/ 
his  God  of  all  his  thoughts^  words  and  ad  ions."     (P.  17S.) 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  eleventh  fermon,^much  juft  obferva- 
tion,  and  unanfwerable  argument  on  fubordination  in  fociety,  confi- 
dered^  both  as  a  civil  inflitution,  and  as  the  ordinance  of  God  The 
gauJy,  but  delufive,  phantom  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  is  fo 
apt  to  dazzle  and  allure  the  unthinking  multitude,  he  fhews  to  be 
nothing  but  an  empty  ignis  fatuus^  which  plays  its  corufcations  be- 
fore them,  only  to  decoy  them  into  bogs  and  quagmires,  where  they 
are  infallibly  loft.  This  powerful  champion  of  tne  beft  rights  of 
inan  demonflrates  that  differences  of  rank:  are  effentially  necel&ryt 
Dot  only  for  fecuring  our  well-being  here,  but  for  training  us  up  in 
thatcourfc  of  difcipline  which  alone  can'  fit  us  for  happinefs  here- 
after. From  the  nature,  therefore,  of  the  thing  itfelf,  as  well  as  from 
the  pofitive  declarations  of  fcripture^  obedience,  loyalty^  and  fubor- 
'  dination  are  duties,  he  argues,  ofthe  mofl  indifpenfible  obligation; 
and  a  war  underiaken  in  fupport  of  thefe,  as  our  laft  war  with  France 
unqueftionably  was,  he  contends  to  be,  in  the  fulleft  fcnfe  of  the 
words,  important,  juft,  and  necefTary.  * 

The  twelfth  difcourfe  is  an  able  confutation  of  the  Jacobinical  pa- 
radox tlpat  Chriftianity  is  deftruclive  of  all  our  ci\  if  rights,  or  that 
all  wars  aic  to  ChrifUans  unlawful,  as  being  pcohibited  by  the  fpi<it 
of  their  religion* 

''  Among 


*'  ^'  Among  the  innumerable  devices  of  the  difcontente^  io  difturb'th^ 
ftoblic  peace,  and  to*  fetter  the  powers  of  government,  one.  of  the  mbft  fex- 
fraordinary  is  a  do6lrine  which  has  of  late  been  preached  with  great  zeal, 
ind  of  which  the  object  is   to  prove  that  men  have  no  r/^^J  to  maintain; 
and  ofcOurTe  that  all  wars,  evende^sive  war*,  are  finful.       \    •   •  ^ 

"  That  wars  of  every  "kind  ar^  finful,  has  long  been  a  t^nctof  the  peb* 
pie  caiied  Quakers;  but  that  mankind  have  no  rights,  is  a  do£lrine  whicK 
was  but  latdy  batched  among  a  fet  of  men  who,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  awful  conteft  in  which  the  nation  has  now  been  engaged  for  fevea 
bag  years,  were  conftanlly  raving  about  thQ  unalicnahle  r'tz^ts  of  Britilh 
lubjefts;  for  the  fupport  of  which,  when  not  really  infringed,  they  de- 
clared tbemfelves  ready  to  (hed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood.  Even  afte:^' 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  they  embraced  every  opportunity  of  pro* 
cbiiming  the  right  of  the  French  nation  to  adopt  whatever  form  oi  govefti^ 
mentthe  peophs  might  choofe  to  eredt  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne  of  the 
monarch  whom  they  had  murdered,  and  of  the  temples  of  that  God  whofe 
exifiencc  they  had  denied.  They  of  courfe  condemned  the  government  of*^ 
their  own  country  (or  encroaching,  as  they  were  pleafed  to  fay>  on  fhe 
Ttghs  of  a  nation  who  had  fo  glorioudy  recovefed  its  liberties. 

**  Finding  that  nation^  however>  under  all  the  forms  of  its  government^ 
iv4iich  have  fucceeded  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  muQi- 
moms,  confiantly  aiming  at  fomething  more  than  the  maintenance  oC  its 
own  ikheny  and  independence,  thefe  faftious  men  have  at  lad  been  obliged 
either  to  relinquifh  the  ufe  of  their  favourite  phrafe,  the  ri^ts  cfBrittns,  oc 
to  admit  the  juftice,  and  even  \he  necessity  of  the  war,  which  they  have  fa 
long  and  (b  loudly  condemned.  Strange  as  it  mu/l  fieem  to  you,  they  have 
edofiCed  thte  former  branch  of  the  alternative,  and  in  various  publications 
have  told  th<  world,  that  mankind  have  abfolutely  no  righisi  and  that  there* 
lore  the  prefent,  as  well  as  every  other  war  in  which  we  have  at  anytime 
been  engaged  in  fnpport  of  our  yftrer««^r</r/^<i//,  is  unlawful. 

"  It  was  many  years  ago  obferved,  by  one  of  (be  ableft  and  mofl  artfal 
of  the  enenaies  of  our  holy  religion,'*  that  as  the  gofpel  recommends  only 
palfive  coixrage  and  fuffering,  it  has  Aabdued  the  fpirit  of  mankind^  and 
fitted  them  for  ilavery  and  ^bjedton.  Th»  obferyation  was  made  for  the 
obvious  parpofe  of  difcreditine  Chriflianity>  of  which  the  dodrines  were 
Gontiafted  with  thofe  of  the  antient  philofophers,  who  inculcated  upon  their 
feliowers  a£livky,  fpir?t,  courage,  magnanimity,  love  of  liberty,  and  all 
the  virtues  which  aggrandise  a  people.  -  The  dodrine,  '  that  mankind 
have  no  rights,'  as  it  is  taught  at  prefent,  is  faid  by  its  authors  to  be  '  Itke^^ 
wife  derived  -from  the  gofpel;  and  tor  the  gofpel  they  Jircfess  the  greateO 
Veneration;  principally,  as  they  pretend^  becaule  it  di redely  condemns  all 
war,  and  enjdins  the  paffive  virtues,  which  the  infidel  philofopher  copfider* 
^  as  its  difgrace."    (Pp,  211— 214.) 

This  cob-web  fophiftry  our  author,  without  any  difficulty,  refutes 
l>y  a  clear  and  judicious  explanation  of  the  principal  paiTagcs  of  fcrip- 
turc  which  have  been  alleged  in  its  defence. 

In  his  13th  Sermon  Dr.  Gleig  has  cxpofed,  in  afirikirig  point  of 


♦  «  David  Home,  Efq," 
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vicw,tli9  gro&  abfurditj)  bypocrify,  and  nonfenfe  of  the  wUniii{ 
cant  of  thofc  modern  philancbropills,  of  whom  in  thi$  country,  wc 
bdieve,  Mr%  Godwin  is  the  head  ;  who,  under  the  pretence  of  a  more 
ccfined  and  extenftve  benevolence,  would  eradicate  from  the  ham^n 
brcaft,  every  amiable  or  ufeful  feeling  of  private  affcSion  i  and  o£ 
whom  it  his  been  emphatically  faid*  that  "  they  afFe£l  to  weep  at 
(he  death  of  a  fparrow,  but  can  inwardly  exult  in  the  deftruftion  of 
iiations/'  After  aJmonifhing  hr$  hearers  that  our  obedience  c?ven  to 
-  Ae  law  of  love  (bould  be  regulated  by  reafon,  by  experience,  by  re- 
ligion) and  not  by  viftonary  theories  of  our  own  imaginations^  the 
author  thus  proceeds  :  / 

-  *f  T*ii«  caution  ic  the  more  neceflary  at  nrefent,  that  a  fet  of  falfe  teach- 
ers have  gone  abroad  into  the 'world,  who,  with  univerfal  bcoevolcw» 
conRaatiy  >iii  their  mouths,  are  labouring  to  involve  this  country  in  all  thai 
confufion^  uproar,  and  ma/Tacre,  which  have  converted  the  pofitefl  peopio 
of  £ni:Qpe  intp  fomtsihmg  more  favage  than  a  herd  of  wild  beaA?. 

•*  According  to  thefe  ptetended  philofopinsrsi,  it  is  our  duty  not  only  to 
love  all  men,,  but  to  love  them  s^ll  \vith  the  fame  ardour  (or  to  fpeak  aiom 
c6rrcAly;  with  the  fame  coldnefs)  of  aOeclTon;  not  only  to  do  good  unto 
all  men,  but  in  the  doing  of  that  good  to  make  no  diflinAton  between  in-' 
^ividoals ;  not  oi»ly  to  cdacate  our  own  children,  and  cherifh  our  •god  p»- 
ietii^  but  to  edtt<.*ale  the  children  and  chcrilh  the  parents  of  othen*  with 
the  fame  care  that  we  educate  and  cherifh  our  own :  for,  fay  ihey,  it  ts  the 
ihity  of  mart  to  contribute  every  thing  in  his  power  to  the  propaj^ton  of 
imiverfaihapptnefs;  but  univertal  happinefscan  never  prevail  in  tbeworidj 
tiH  the  whole  human  race  be  confidered  as  one  family,  and  all  poUtksal  aad 
natioikal  diflin^io!is  be  done  away.  ' 

-  **  As. tbii  romantic  benevolence,  which  has  in  the  prefent  age  anmhi* 
hted  friendAn'p  and  patriotifm,  and  let  loofe  upon  tlie  world  the  demons 
if  war,  nc^TCfi  no  countenance  from  the  facred  fcripture;  fo  it  is  inoen* 
Hfient  with  the  inflindive  feelings  of  fiuman  nature,  and  with  tbiit  very 
parpohi  which  it  pretends  to  promote. 

'  **  That  it  is  the  duty  of  man  tb  contribute  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
the  propagation  of  univerfal  happinefs,  1  hold  to  be  a  maxim  iecontsovert* 
it4e,  and  the  only  raikuai  criterion  of  moral  virtue:  but  furely  it  is  not  the 
Wat  to  px^opagatc  univerfal  happinefs,  for  creatures  fo  wcAk  and  fliort* 
fighted  as  we:ar€^ .  to  n eglect  thofe  whom  Providence  has  placed  imaediate« 
ly  under  oarcai'e,  and,  flepping  .beyond  the  limits  of  our  narisow  cifcle^ 
to.bufy  ourfelves  in  feeble  attempts  to  improve  die  world. 

*'  In  this  country  utieful  knowledge  is  very  generally  diifufed  .by  the  old 
pradice  of  every  parent  beftowiiig  his  chief  attention  upon  the  educalioii 
of  his  own  children;  but  what  kind  of  education,  think  you,  would  out 
voulh  receive,  were  every  man  to  beftow  as  much  care  upon  all  the  chi)- 
^ren.  within  his  reach  as  upon  his  own?  Do  you  iro^vgine  that  the  fuft  of 
human  mifery  would  be  leflened,  were  men,  inflead  of  yielding  to  that 
partiality  to  which  inltincl  prompts  every  uncorniptcxl  heart,  to  divide 
''equal ly  their  filial  regard  between  their  aged  parents  and  ail  other  old  peo- 
ple whatever?  Would  (he  wants  offhepoor  in  general  be  diminilhcd, 
wercwG  to  do  nothing  more  for  thofc  in  our  neighbourhood  than  for  others 

at  the  diftance  of  a  Ihoufand  miicsr  or  would  the  peace  of  the  world  be 

better 


'^ter  AAmt^iied,  were  the  nati^^es  of  ever;  couiitt]rt»^«||ud  tritir^^fqudf 

^ye  tfaeioterefts  of  ftll  lite  countries  on  earth?  :    •    . 

m  *  ^'  Every  haman  being  comes  into  the  world  with  a  capabili()^in<ie{E^  ^ 
.knowledge*  and  ofcpurie  with  a  capability  of  acquiring  affe^ttons^  defire^^ 
•ajid  padions,  in  addition  to  thofe  which  ad  in  hin\  initindlivelj;  but  it  It 
'not  polHble  that  he  can  tfc/ic/?/^  love,  or  hate,  or  dread  an^tthing  or  ai^gr 
.perfon  by  a  volte»/a>y  effort,  till  he  know,  or  think  he  knows,  whether  that 
thing  or  that  perCon  be  good,  or  ill,  or  dangerous.  What  he  knows  nc^* 
thing  of  is  to  him  as  if  it  exifted  not;  ffnd  can  therefore  be  noobjeft  ^ 
either  rational  IdVe  or  rational  hatred.  He  his  hieard  and  'telieves  thrft 
there  are  men  of  like  padions  with  himfelf  living  in  countries  diflatit  firoii 
his  own  many  thoufand  miles ;  and  every  Chfiitian  knows  it  to  be  his  dut^^ 
>^  as  he  hath  ^f/iwfuniij,  to  do  good  anto  all  mep.'  This  duty  he  is  mdy  to 
.perform,  in  obedience  to  his  divine  Mailer,  among  whatever  people  rt^ 
vidence  may  cafl  hit  lot ;  but  he  i^  under  the  fame  mmal  and  rtUgious  obU* 
gation  to  do  good  to  thofe  with  whon^  ht  is  Bi^r/fott  ccnnefled,  whethy 
by  blood  or  by  friendlhip,  while  he  feels  himle If  bound  to  them  bj  tte 
«^//i4|fia/ties  of  iniltnCi,  of  gratitude,  and  of  the  ofiedlions  which  ipring 
fiom  the  habitudes  of  focial  life. 

"  The  love  of  our  parents,  therefore,  of  our  relations,  of  our  friends,  aiijl 
.of  our  neigh bourk,  as  it  is  generated  in  our  hearts  at  an  earlier  period  of 
iiie,  fo  it  is  of  a  warmer  nature  than  our  love  of  ftrangers  and  foreigners 
cm  poffibly  be.     The  one  is  a  combination  of  duly  with  indindive  tonii- 
n^fs,  and  (ocial  affedion,  whether  innate  or  acquired ;  the  other  is  the  ofr 
fpring  of  duty  alone.     Such  is  the  nature  and  fuch  the  progrefs  ef  Hamin 
benevolence  as  it  arifes  from  the  cpnJlitution  of  human  nature;  ao4  hm 
who  coldljr  coVidemns  the  partial  attachments  of  men  to  their  &milies,  tbw 
friends,  and  their  country,  whatever  may  be  his  profeifions,  never  feltth^t 
love  which  tb^  Apodle  calls  the  fiilfilliog  of  the  law.     To  do  all  the  goc4 
>hatwecan  to  our  fellow-creatures  is  unquedionably  bur  duty,,  a^a  ti)9 
only  acceptable  return  that  we  can  make  to  him  who  hath  delivered  it 
from  the  power  of  our  enemies;  but  if  we  do  not  extend  our  good  offices^ 
Jtrst  to  our  own  families,,  ticn  to  our  more  diRant  relatives,  tiicn  {o  our  neigh- 
bours, tien  to  our  countfy,  ahd/<i//  of  ail  to  mankind  at  large,  we  fhall  not 
.co-operate  with  the  plan  of  Providence;  and   whatever  we  may  preten^^. 
we  Can  be  nothing  more  than  the  hypocrites  of  benevolence/*    (Pp.  255^, 

m)  ..     .    , 

Amid  fttch  variety  of  continued  excellcnc*^^  both  of  dodrine  aiid 
of  expreffion,  as  is  to  be  found  in  thefe  Sermons,  it  might  be  deemdd 
^ill-natured  and  hypercriticaL  to  fearch  for  thofe  (lighter  bleihiibess 
.from  which  no  human  work  was  ever  free }  thofe  ^^  paucx  macula^^ 

t  "  quas  aut  incur ta  fudit, 

Attt  hun^ana  parum  cavit  natora.*' 

'  ^  The  itutfiber  of  thefe,  in  the  production  before  us  is,  indeed,  fi> 

'incoafiderable  as  hardly  to  be  defervine  of  notice^    Yet  9$  perfedkioo 

is  the  pcMnt  at  which,  though  we  (halt  never  attain  it,  Wt  all  ought 

to  aim,  we  fubmit  to  the  learned  preacher's  confiileration, .  whtth^r 

^  he  has  not  in  the  following  paftat^e,^  fuffered  himfelf  to  defcehd  too' 

^ much  from  bis  accuftomed  dignity  of  manner,  and  approaQhed,.too 

•  Asady,  the  vulgptr  pbrafeology  of  colloquial  difcourfe^    ^^  Itfalji^not 

R  a  \  to 
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to' 017  fl»'t  to  ix^9/tm  in  faJhUnahle  companies  ^  \kXitfomeiimet  I  ksve 

^foiind  tnyfelf  unexpededly  in  fuch  afiemblies  as  this^  where  a  roomi^ 

*fui  of  young  and  otd^  nfale  and  female,  all  fpoke  together,  and  fpoke 

*in  fuch  a  manner  of  every  fcience  human  and  divine,  that  I  coul2 

^have  liilened  with  equal  pleafure  and  equal  edification  to  the  gabbling 

of  ai  many  gefefe.'*     (P.  366.)     We  know,  toour  coft,  that  the  fault 

.hq're  cenfured  is  not  uncommon j  but  we  could  wifh  that  this  ele^xtc 

*  divine  and  nioralift  had  conveyed  his  cenfure  in  different  terms.  .  \Ve 

^bferve,  toos  that  Dr,  Gleig  fumetim'es  employs  will  where  an  Eng- 

JiChtnan  would  emplo]^  JhalL     Thus  in  Sermon  i6th,  page  318  : — 

.1^^  But  if  we  be  indeed  thankful  fur  fo  great  a  mercy,  we  will  nqt 

«o(itent  ourfelves  wifh  empty  expref&ons,  which,,  when  unattended- 

*by  good  works^  are  of  no  more  value  than  the  noife  of  founding  brafs^ 

•or  of  a  tinkling  cymbal.     Wetuiir*  fearch  and  try  our  ways,  and 

turn  again  to  the  Lord.    ^^  We  tvtll  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands 

unto  heaven ;"  and,  remembering  that  •*  we  have  tranrgrcficd  and 

•been  pardoned,  will  ftrive  in  "all  things  to  adorn  the  doftrine  of  God 

our  Saviour.'*    It  is  a  curious  circumlbince  that  the  proper  ufe  and 

application  of  thefe  two  little  auxiliary  verbs,  (hould  be  that  particular 

idiom  of  pur  lans:uage  which  the  moil   learned  and  correal  of  the 

.Scottish  literati  find  moft   difficult  to  acquire.     ftCven  in  Robertfon 

•and  Blair  they  are  frequently  interchanged,  fo  as  grofsiy  to  offend  aa 

Endifli  ear. 

i  •  trom  thefe  uncommonly  excellent  difcourfes  we  have,  already,  been 
very  liberal  of  our  extracts,  which  we  could  not,  indeed,  have  cafUy 
Curtailed,  without  being  guilty  of  manifeft  injuftice  to  the  author,  to 
our  readers,  and  even  to  ourfelves :  for  we  deem  it  the  moft  indif- 
[penfible  part  of  our  public  duty  ftrongly  to  folicit  the  attention  of  our 
'  countryihen,  to  works  fo  eminently  calculated  js  the  prefent  for  pro- 
*]iioting  their  profperrty  and  happinefs  both  as  men  and  a^  Chrifttans* 
.From  each  of  thefe  fcrmons  we  could  readily  produce  many  beautiful 
p^iTiges,  replete  with  the  founded  maxims,  clothed  in   the  moft  en- 
~g9gi/ig  drefs.     But  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  guard  againft  error^  and 
to  acquire  right  notions,  with  rtfpcA  to  the  proper  prafbical  pha* 
f  ciples  of  religion  aixd  government,  the  two  moft  momentqus  fubjeds 
or  itiquiry  which,  at  any  time,  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man,  wiJl^ 
we  think,  not  be  Aow  in  procuring  the  book.     But  we  cannot  corf- 
'elude  without  indulging  ourfelves  in  one  other  quotai;ion  from  the 
X7th  Sernion,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  colle£Hon,  rndeed  oAe 
of  the  beft  which  we  have  ever  perufed.     With  this  we  (hail,  for  the 
prefent,  take  leave  of  our  learned  and  moft  refpedstble  author,  fin« 
cerely  thankin?  him  for  the  pleafure  and  inftrud^ion  which  his  vo- 
lume has  afforded  us;  and  anxioufly  hoping  4hat,weihall  fooa».haVt 
the  fatisfeidion  of  meeting  him  again,  arrayed  in  that  armour  which 
he  has  here,  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  put  on  in  defence  of  true  religion 
'  and  of  genuine  virtue. 

'*  No  man  who  retain^  hintfelf  one  ferlous  thought,  and  knows  whit  is 
daily  traofafling  in*  the  World  abound  hipaj  can  lar(>our,  a  doubt  but  ib$t 


1^  man/'Qr  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  un4er  ilrong  dclafion/  and  be* 
lievealie;  for  m  one  great  nation  liie  truths  of  Ciuiilianity  have  given, 
wav'to  the  gloomy  ravings  of  atheifn),  the  mp(t  extravagant  of  all  ites;. 
and  the  lateft  accounts  which  we  have  of  thepeopie  who  l^iieve  thofe  lies,; 
leprefent  them  as  having  pleafuris  in  fuch  unrighteoufnefs  as  St.  Paul  has 
forbidden  to  be  once  nauned  among  Chriflians. 

"  I  allude  not  here  to  the  robbe/ies,  and  maflacres^  and  cool  murder;*, 
^hich  lately  delblated  their  cities  with  blood.  Thefe  crimes,  for  aught  I 
\jiow,  may  be  prevalent  among  them  at  prcfent ;  for  they  are  the  natural 
coofequence  of  that  brutal  iufidelily  in  which  they  glory :  but  in  tiie  prelent 
dead  ftiiloefs  which  has.fuccccded  to  the  tumalt»  oi  war^*  they  have  added^ 
to  them  vices  of  a  very  different  charad^er*  -v 

"  The  licentioufnpls  of  manners  preva|pi)t  among  (he  people  of  France, 
fas($  for  ojaiiy  geqeratjous  \)Q^n  prgv^f  bial.  The  old  court  w^s  coqfidered^ 
as  the  hgtrbed  of  vice^  ffom  whi^})  fpfung  tl)^  no?(i(^us  weeds  which  porr, 
rupted  the  youth  of  all  Europe ;  but  the  licentioufnefs  of  that  period  is  vir-. 
toe  when  compared  with  the  coarie  and  fliamelefs  fenfualtty  of  ihe  prefent.. 
)\'^hitft  men  confidered  thenifelves'^as  heirs  of  immortality,  the  ipoj't  iqnpe- 
taoas  and  thoughtlefs  youth  would  have  turned  with  horror  and  difguilk 
^om  a  fpccies  of  voluptuoufnefs  (if  fudi  it  may  be  called)  vyhich  finki^  itf- 
votaries  beneath  the  beafts  that  perilh.  The  moft  uncl^n  animal  thut^ 
9raw]s  on  th«  eafth,  wallows  not  more  in  the  mire  than  the  pupils  of  mo- 
dern philofophy.  And  why  (lioujd  bt:  ?  The  man  who  believes  that  (here 
4^  no  God,  Sknd  that  he  himfeif  is  nothing  mQie  than  a  piece  of  matter, 
anim^d  in  fome  inconceivable  manner  by^ the  powers  of  chemii  try,  has^ 
noreafon  to  afpire  to  pleafure;)  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  ofiknih*.  If  we  condft  wholly  of  matter,  the.more  xnotfirJai  ouc 
cnjmipents  are — i.  e.  the  groder — the  more  valuable  they  muft  bej^be- 
cau(e  fo  much  the  more  fuited  to  our  grovelling  nature. 

'*  Tbat.thelc  debafing  principles  and  grots  practices  have  fpread  over 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove.  The  fact 
bas  bfcn  fuQcieplly-  proved  by  others,  who  providentially  have  been  eim* 
bled  to  bring  to  light  the  novel  and  fecrct  arts  by  vyhich  the  apoAlcs  bf 
atheifm,  anarchy,  and  vice,  have  drawn  fo  many  alitje  from  (he  paths  of 
truth  and  virtue.  But  our  inimediate  concern  is  with  our  own  principles 
and  our  ow^n  practices,  which  I  wilh  I  could  fay  are  fuch  as  become  thofe 
who  '  name  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  hold  the  myflery  of  faith  in  a  puref 
confcience.'    This,  however,vcannot  be  faid  with  truth.  * 

"  It  is  true  that  amid  thijs  general  apoilacy,  we  have  feen  much  appa-. 
rent  jseal  for  religiop ;  but.it  has  been  a  zeal  fo  totally  witliout  knowfedge, 
that,  even  of  theco  who  profefs  it,  I  qm  afraid  ive  may  fay  that,  they  be* 
lievea  lie,  find  that  fompof  them  at  leail  have  pleafure  in  unrighteou(i)els. 

"  Whilil  thoie  who  know  the  truth  have  fliewn  a  wonderful  litUein^efs 
bi  the  caufe  of  its  propagation;^  and  whilil  the  rich  and  great  give  as  Httlc 
aid  as  poffible  to  the  well-mennt  endeavours  of  the  fobcr  miniPicrs  of  re? 
ligion — we  have  feen  a  crew  of  ignorant  fanatics  runningihrough  the  coun- 
try, and  infiilling  into  the  mind's  of  the  rabble  the  molt  dangerous  princi* 
Jmcs.  That  men  are  faved  by  faith  without  works;  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  dcfcqndants  of  Adam  have,^  from  all  eternity,  t>een  predofti- 


♦  This  fermon  was  pleached  Jan,  24th,  1802.    Rev.  ^     * 
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llaled  to  lifi5;'ihat  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chrifl  is  imjtuted,  o(  tfiinsferired,  19 
each  individual  of  that  number/ who  has  therefore  no'  occafion  for  righte- 
ou^hcfs  of  his  own;  fhat  it  b  fufficient  .for  this  chofen  bodyof  faints  to  t>e^ 
lieye  that  Chrid  died  for  God's  eie^t ;  and  that  wboibever  believes  that  lie 
htmrelf  is  one  of  tht;  eleci,  (hall  certainly  hav«t  Chrifi's  righteoufnefs  im- 
puted to  himt  ^nd  in  confequence  of  that  imputation,  and  his  own  faitfa 
m  it,  be  infallibly  faved-sB-are  among  the  dodrines  which  thefc  niiffionaries 
inculcate  on  the  |H:ople.  Jn  the  caiit  of  the  fed,  or  rather  fe6tarif:s>  Ihir 
fcelief  is  call^  they^iM  rf  assuroMcc,  which  he  who  pofleflo^  connot  iail  to 
be  (aved,  whatever  may  have  been  the  tenof  of  his  life, 

"  That  fuch  opinions  as  thefe  fliould  be  propagated  by  wicked  and  de» 
£gning  i^^en,  and  greedily  imbibed  by  profligate  ignorance,  can  excite  no 
ponder.  He  who  has  riot  been  able  to  eradicate  irbna  his  mind  the  belief 
of  a  6od  and  of  a  future  H^te;  and  feels  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  the  llave 
0f  corrupt  appetites  and  headfli'ong  pafllons,  very  naturally  lays  bold  of 
fny  thing  by  which  he  is  told  he  fh  all  e  (cape  damnation:  and  he  who  has 
gny  felfilh  ox  wicjced  pnd  to  fcrve  by  the  aid  of  fuch  men,  as  naturally  en- 
deavours to  win  them  to  his  purpofe,  by  fpphilbry  calculated  to  filence 
♦the  ftill  fmall  voice*  of  confcience.  But  jt  is  fu  rely  furprifing  that  per- 
frnsofrank,  and  of  lives  irreproachable,  fhould  give  the  utmofl  pomble 
Circulation  to  fuch  blafphemies  as  thele,  fome  of  them  by  meaas  of  the 
j^refs,  and  others  by  founding  fchools  for  the  purpofe  of  imbuing  the  minds 
of  youth  with  the  goshel,  which  they  are  at  much  pains  to  perfuade  the  peo* 
file  is  not  preacheo  by  the  regular  clergy  of  any  church  in  the  ttnite4 
kingdom.**    (Pp.  324-r-334-) 

» 

Pall  as  V  Hlft^rj  of  tin  ^aroons.  ' 

(Csncludid  frojm  P.  41.} 

WAR9  with  all  its  atcendaiit  means  of  deftraSion,  forms  a 
large  branch  of  the  evil  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
]patural  depraviiy  of  man«  and  as  it  depends  more  irnmediately  upo^ 
fhe  pafHons,  it  will  never  be  eradicated  till  they  are  univerfally 
brought  under  t)ie  domjnion  of  r^fon  and  religion.  But  war,  like 
Other  evils,  may  bi  mitigated,  and  according  to  the  prevailing  dif- 
pofitjons  of  c<3 Intending  nations  the  horror^  pf  it  become  more  ch*  lefs 
prominent.  The  means  of  deftrojtfig  sip  cp^my  have  be^a  dj^reot 
in  diffitrent  ages  and  coiintries ;  and  tbofe   arms  which  at  firft  ap« 

Seared  moft  calculated  for  deftru£ifon  have  proved  in  the  refult  to 
iminifh  the  carnage  of  bartte.  Gup-powder,  the  invention  of  which 
)(a$  received  the  cu'rfe$  qf  tlie  poet  and  philanthropift,  it  js  well 
iknown  economiqpes  ilaughter*  when  compared  to  th*:  n(K>de8  of  fight- 
ing u  fed  in  ancierit  times;  aqc]  confequently  may  be  confidered  as 
|[iavipg  l^fiened  the  evil  oF  war*  Nations  ip  their  conteds  with  eafh 
pther  hftve  had  recourfe  to  the  aififl:ance  of  the  lovvcf  orders  o(  ani- 
mals ^  horfes  and  elephants  have  been  trained  to  purfue  and  to  tram- 
ple upon  an  enemy;  it  ihould  not  teem  ^at  chefe  auxiliaries  could 
lefien  the  borrofs  of  the  field^  but  irl^rp  regiments  of  horfii  are  con- 


Dallas^  Hfjhry  ofth  Maro§tts.  ^  1^1 

ilderecl  as  accelerating  the  end  of  a  battle,  by  the  fpeed  with  which 
tbej  overtake  a  routed  body  and  prevent   their  rallying,  it  may  be 

iraated  that,  though  more  blood  be  (bed  in  a  flight  than  during  the 
niggle  of  oppofed  armies,  yet,  as  they  prevent  the  piolongation'of 
the  ftruggle,  they  ferve  eventually  to  render  the  contcft  lefs  expenfivc 
of  life ;  and  the  apparent  cruelty  of  the  expedient  is  compenfated  by  its 
beneficial  efie£ls.  In  this  point  of  view  only  can  the  recourfe  to  the 
aid  of  brute  animals  againft  the  fellow  creatures  of  man  be  allowed 
by  (he  reafon  of  the  genuine  philanthropift,  in  defiance  of  the  pow- 
erful and  amiable  feelmgs  of  his  heart,  which,  while  it  (huddtrs  at 
the  AifFerlngs  of  humanity,  muft  exclaim;  ^^  Since  evil  muft  come, 
let  thofe  meafures  be  purfued  that  will  contraiSl  il  to  the  narroweft 
limits!" 

Thefe  obfervations  naturally  fuggeft  themfelves  on  taking  u^  the 
fecond  vokime  of  Mr.  Dallas's  work,  where  we  find  a  new  auxiliary 
of  the  brute-creation  called  in  to  flop  a  rebellion,  which  threatened 
no  lefs  than  total  de(lru£tion  to  the  country  in  which  it  raged.     0|ir 
readers  will  remember,  tliat  We  fufpeqded  our  review  of  the  hiftory 
before  us  at  the  period  of  the  Marooa-war,  when  after  fome  montjis 
of  a  fuccefslefs  and   melancholy  ftruggle  the  Colonics  would  haye 
purfued  humiliating  meafures   to  perfuade   the  rebels  to  peace,  hijid 
not  General  Walpole,  feeing  the  mifchief  with  which  it  was  pr^jc- 
nant,  fucceedcd  in  diverting  them  from  it.     A  little  previous,  to  t\\\s 
period  an  expedition  to  Cuba  to  procure  Spanifh  ChaiFeurs  and  their 
dogs,  to  a/nit  in  quelling  the  rebellion  was  projeded  by  Col.  Quar* 
relJ,  ano^cerofthe  Colonial  Militia,  who  was  appointed  commif- 
fiooer  fox  the  purpofe,  and  furniihed  with  letters  from  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica  (Lord  Balcarres)  to  the  Spaniih  governor  at  the  Havap- 
nSr    Mr.  Dallas,  before  he  enters  on  the  narrative  of  the  expedition 
to  Cuba,  fully  ftates  the  queftion  refpedling  the  employment  of  the 
chaiTeurs   ^.t)A   their  dogs,  and  ^learly  points  out  the  diiFerence  be- 
tween having  repourfe  to  them  on   this  occafion,  and  the  ufe  for- 
merly made  of  them  by  the  Spaniards  againft  the  native  Indiana  on 
the  continent  of  America.     When   the  circumftance  was  firft  heaVd  ^ 
of  in  this  country,  we  may  remember  what  a  clamour  it  raifed.    Tbe 
humane  jboforn  of  an  Engli(hman  revolted  at  the  feeroing  barbarity 
of  tbe  expedient,  ;»nd  Lord  Balcarres  was  not  only  fligmatized  \y 
the  public  prints  and  pamphlets   of  that  time,  but  attacked  in  the 
Jioufe  of  Commons,  where  even  his  friends  were  at  a  lofs  to  defend 
him.     Enough,  however,  was  explained  at  that  period  to  divert  (he 
cenTure  of  the  Houfe,  and  the  fubjeck  was  not  afterwards  renewed, — 
The  clear  light  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  volume  before  ut  wotiild 
tempt  iM  to  give  it  to  our  readeri ,  but  that  the  whole  would  req\iire 
more  room  than  we  can  at  prefent  afford,  and  we  muft,  therefdie, 
refer  them  to  the  work  itfelf.     The  expedition  to  Cuf)a,  which  is 
related  in  the  three  firft  letters  of  the  fecpnd  voluipe,  confifts  of  the 
adventure*  of  Col;  Qiiarrcll  in  fulfilling  bis  commiffion.    This,  if 
not  themoft  interefting,  is  not  the  leaft  entertaining  part  of  the  work. 
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The  occutrepces,  fuffbrings,  perfeverance,  efcapes,  and  ukin^ate  fac« 
.cefs,  border  on  romance ;  or  rather  on  that  mode  of  hiftorical  com- 
pofition  which  the  French  writers  have  at  times  fucccfsfully  adopted, 
as  iti  Anacharfis,  where  the  imaginary  travels  of  an  individual  are 
made  the  (lock  for  engrafting  the  events  of  hiftory.     Having  quit- 

*  ted  the  melancholy  fcenes  of  the  Trelawney  mountains,  Mr.  D. 
profeflcdly  enters  upon  the  voyage  to  Cuba,  with  a  defign  of  not  cori- 
fining  his  pen  to  dry  faSs,  folcly  conneftcd  with  the  Maroon-war, 
but  to  amufe  his  readers  with  a  detail  of  occurrences  which  took 
place  during  the  voyage,  and  while  Col.  Quarrell  was  on  the  ifland 
of  Cuba.  They  are,  however^  not  only  entertaining,  but  evince  an 
uncommon  energy  of  mind  and  refoluti^n  in  accomplifhinp  the  ob- 
jeft  in  view.  Excited  by  the  hope  of  favinj;  the  ifland  or  Jamaica, 
Col.  Q.  was  indefatigable  in  his  purfuit,  dened  fatigue  and  ficknefs, 
and  by  perfeverance  overcame  difficulties  that  appeared  infuperab\e.- 
The  number  of  Spaniflj  chalfeur?  wanted  we're  not  eafily  to  be  ob-» 
tained,  nor  were  they  at  laft  procured  without  a  ftratagem  whicTn 

'  Col.  Q^  was  under  the  npceffity  qf  ufing,  or  of  foregoing  the  fruits 
of  his  labour.  Peace  had  juft  been  ipade  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  Spaqifh  governor,  apprehenfive  that  if  he  allowed  a  confi- 

.  derable  number  of  the  cNfleurs  to  go  to  Jamaica,  it  might,  by  the 
tyrants  of  France,  be  reprefentcd  to  the  Court  of  Madpd  as  aiding 
an  enemy»  and  fufFering  them  to  recruit  in  the  dominions  of  hi| 
mafter,  refufed  to  give  permiflion  to  more  than  a  Quarter  of  the  num* 
ber  required.  Finding  it  ip  v^in  to  urge  him.  Col.  Q^  determined, 
if  poilible,  to*  take  the  numbers  he  wifhed  to  have  wfthout  farther 
confulting  the  governor,  By  this  condu^  he  indeed  avoided  impli- 
cating the  Spatiiard  with  his  Court,  but  prepared  dangers  for  himr 
felf  had  Y\c  not  fqcceeded^  and  his  fuccefs  was  aflonifl^ing*  As  the 
obtaining  of  the  Chafleurs  and  their  dogs  was  the  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  as  the  nature  of  them  has  been  much  miftaken,  the 
following  extrad):  will,  we  di»ubt  not,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

"  The  cpmmiifioner  every  where  met  with  the  greated  hofpitality,  apd 
jepcivcd  the  polited  attentions  from  the  moii  refpe^lable  farailie<:.  He  vRas 
particularly  obliged  to  an  KpgliOi  Guinea-merchant,  named  All  wood,  re- 
liding  at  the  Havauna,  through  wbofe  influen  e  with  perfons  of  the  high- 
ell  rank  and  appoiutments  he  hpc)  great  advantages,  many  interefbiig 
thetnfelves  in  prdnioting  his  views.  One  of  them,  Don  Manuel  dc  Scias, 
the  Alcadc  Provincjale,  ctramauded  about  fix  and  thirty  chafleurs,  who 
were  in  theking'^  pay.  The  employment  of  thefe  is  to  traverftf  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpofe  of  purfuing  and  taking  up  all  perfons  guilty  of  murder 
and  other  o^ences,  iq  \|^hicb  they  fcldom  fail  of  fuccefs,  no  adivity  on 
the  part  of  the  offenders  being  able  to  elude  \hfi\T  purfuit.  An  extraor- 
dinary jndance  occurred  about  a  month  Before  (he  commiflioner  arrirrd 
at  the  Hayauna.  A  fleet  from  iamaica^  under  co^iyoy  (o  G^eat  Britaio» 
palliog  ihroufih  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  beat  up  on  the  north  iide  of  Cuba. 
One  of  the  fnips,  manned  with  foreigners/  chiefly  renegado  Spaniards, 
be|u^  a  dujl  f^iierA  and  confecjueptly  lagginjg;  afiern^  flandino"  in  with  iht 


laiid  at  night,  was  run  on  ihore,  the  captain^  officers,  and  the  few  Brltlih 
*  hands  on  board  itiardered,  and  the  vefiel  plundered  by  the  Spanilh  rene* 
gadoes.  The  part  of  the  coaft  on  which  the  vefTel  was  fhranded,  beinj^ 
wild  and'unfrequented,  the  aflaffins  retired  with  their  booty  to  the  rnoui^- 
tains,  intending  to  penetrate  through  the  woods  to  fome  remote  fettle- 
men  ts  on  the  fouth  fide,  where  they  hoped  to  fecure  themfelves,  and  elude 
all  pun  ait.  Early  intelligence  of  the  crime,  however,  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  Havanna,  and  the  aflkiiins  were  purfued  by  a  detachment  of  twelva 
of  the  Chafleurs  del  Rey,  with  their  dogs.  In  a  few  days  they  were  aU 
brought  in  and  executed.  The  head  and  right  arm  of  each  Were  iufpen4* 
ed  in  frames,  not  unlike  parrot-cages,  which  were  hung  on  various  gib* 
hei$,  at  the  port  and- other  confpicuous  places  on  the  coaft,  near  theeq- 
trance  of  the  harbour. 

'*  The  dogs  carried  out  by  the  Cbafienrs  del  Rey  are  peVfedly  broken 
in,  that  is  to  fay,  they  will  not  kill  the  obje6t  they  purfue  unlefs  refilled* 
On  coming  up  with  a  fugitive,  they  bark  at  him  till  he  iiop-,  they  then 
coach  near  him,  terrifying  him  with  a  ferocious  growling  if  he  fiirs.     In 
this  pofilioQ  they  continue  barking  to  give  notice  to  the  chafifeufs,  who 
conae  up  and  fecure  their  prifoner.     £ach  chaifeur,  though  he  can  hutit 
only  with  two  dogs  properly,  is  obliged  to  have  three,  which  he  maintains 
at  his  own  cod,  and  that  at  no  fmall  expence.     Thefe  people  Jive  w.th 
their  dogs,  from  which  they  are  infeparable.     At  home  the  dogs  are  kept 
'  chained,  and  when  walking  with  their  mafters,  are  never  unmuzzled,  or  ' 
let  out  of  ropes,  but  for  attack.    They  are  conltantiy  accompanied  with* 
one  or  two  fmall  dogs  called  finders,  whofe  fcent  is  very  keen,  and  al- 
ways iure  of  hitting  off  a  track.     Dogs  and  bitches  hunt  equally  well, 
and  the  chafienrs  rear  no  more  than  will  fupply  the  number  required. — 
This  breed  of  dogs,  indeed,  is  notfo  prolific  a^  the  common  kinds,  though 
infinitely  flronger  and  hardier.     The  animal  is  the  fize  of  a  \erv  large 
hound,  with  ears  ere^,  which  are  ufually  cropped  at  the  points;  tne  nofe 
niore  pointed,  but  widening  very  much  toward  the  after-part  of  the  jaw* 
tM%  coat,  or  ikin,  is  much  harder  than  that  of  moft  dogs,  and  fo  mud  be 
the  whole  flrudure  of  the  body,  as  the  fevere  beatings  he  undergoes  in 
training  would  kill  any  other  fpecies  of  dog.     There  are  fome,  but  not 
many,  of  a  more  obtufe  nofe,  and  which  are  rather  fouarer  fet.     Thefe,. 
it  may  be  prefumed,  have  been  crofiTed  by  the  maftifF,  but  if  by  this  the 
bulk  has  been  a   little  increafed,  it  has  added  nothing  to  the  ilrength, 
height,  beauty,  or  agility  of  the  native  breed. 

"  The  phaileur  has  no  other  weapon  than  a  long  firatt  mnfrhet,  or 
conteau,  longer  than  a  dragoon's  fword,  and  twfce  as  thick,  fonieihing 
like  a  fiat  ir6n  bar  (harpened  at  the  lower  end,  of  which  about  eighteen 
inches  are  as  (harp  as  a  razor  The*  point  is  not  unlike  the  old  Iloman 
iword.  The  (leel  of  them  is  excellent,  and  made  at  Guanabacoa,  about 
three  mile$  from  the  Hayanna.  The  hapdle  of  the  mufchet  is  without  a 
guard,  but  fcolloped  to  admit  the  fingers  and  fuit  the  grafp.  Thefe  mep, 
as  we  have  fcen,  are  under  aq  officer  of  high  rank,  the  AlcadePiOvinqi- 
alc,  and  receive  a  good  pay  from  the  government,  befides  private  rewards 
for  particular  and  extraordinary  fervices.  They  are  a  very  hardy,  brave, 
and  def|)erate  fet  of  people,  fcrupuloufiy  honcH,  and  remarkably  faiihtul. 

"  A  body  of  men  of  the' fame  deicriplion  and  chara<5cr  refide  at  Bcfii* 
cal,  within  the  Marqui fa's  jurifdicl Ion.  Thefe  are  not  in  the  kings  pay, 
but  are  chiefiy  emplo}redj  like  the  Marootis  in  Jamaica,  In  fcouring  the 

•  mouu* 
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XDountams  of  this  extenHve  country  to  take  ruosuva^^  for  w)itcb  tliv 
have  a  fixed  reward,  aod  to  attack  all  bodies  of  negroes  coUeded  for  hm« 
tile  purpoFes,  which  is  fometimes  occaiiohed  by  the  rigour  exercifed  on 
the  Spapifh  plantations :  for  although  in  other  employtpents,  and  particu- 
larly in  dooieClic  fervice,  the  ilave;»  are  treated  kindly,  and  live  a  very  cafy 
life,  it  mud'  be  owned  that  the  Hate  of  flavery  on  the  fettlements  is  n^ 
unattended  with  feverity.  The  greateil  commotioos^  however^  have  bceo 
occaiioned  by  Spani(h  piety.  Many  of  the  largeil  and  beft  fugar  eiiatci 
in  the  idand  of  Cuba  belong  to  the  different  eccTeiiadical  orders,  who  aie 
the  mod  rapacious  of  planters.  Under  the  malk  <^  difcouraging  a  victow 
intercourfe  with  the  fes^ea,  fome  of  them  religionOy  refolved  lo  porcbafe 
only  male  negroes  j  a  devout  aufterity  impofed  upon  the  poor  fellow^, 
;which,  would  the  good  Fathers  candidly  cunfefs  it«  would  appear  to  ori- 
ginate in  the  ten?.poral  policy  of  QuarmJa  fccunia  frimum  efi^  it  beiqg 
thought  that  men  can  do  more  work  than  wonien.  Deprived  of  connex* 
ions  refulting  from  one  of  the  chief  laws  of  nature,  and  driven  to  defpt* 
ration^  the  unhappy  negroes,  not  unlike  the  firft  Bomana,  have  beea 
known  to  fiyj^o  neighbouriDg  edates,  feize  on  the  women,  and  carry  tbegi 
off  to  the  mountains.  There,  in  order  to  fecure  and  defend  themfelvei, 
'they  fell  upon  foipe  Spaniards,  killed  them,  and  thus  procuring  a  few  fiie 
arrns^  lances^  and  cutlaffes^  attempted  to  make  a  refinance  againft  the 
laws :  but  In  vain ;  a  few  of  the  fiefvical  peofiie^  with  thek  dogsy  bate 
'always  proved  an  overmatch  for  them. 

*'  The  adlivity  of  the  chaileurs  no  negro  on  earth  can  elude;  and  fuoh 

is  their  temperance,  that  with  a  few  ounces  of  falt.for  each,  th^  can  fop- 

port  themfelvfes  for  whole  mpnths  on  the  vegetable  and  farinackw*  food 

^afforded  by  the  woods.    They  drink  nothing   ftronger  than  water,  with 

which,  when  at  a  diflance  from  fprings,  they  are  copioufly  fupplied  by  tbe 

^wiid  pine,  by  the  black  and  grape  withes,  which  are  about  two  inches  in 

'diameter,  and  the  roots  of  the  cotton-tree.     Of  the  laft,  fix  feet  junked 

off  the  fmallcr  part  of  the  root,  where  it  tapers  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  man*5 

thigh,  will  yield  fcvera«l  gallons  of  water.     In  the  greateft  drought  thcfc 

Vefoiirces  feldom  fail.     For  the  wild  pine  they  are  obliged  to  climb  trc«$i 

but  that  they  do  almoA  with  the  velocity  of  a  monkey.     This  phmt  takes 

root  on  (he  body  of  a  tree,  and  the  leaves  of  it  are  fo  formed  as  to  catch 

the  rain  and  coadudt  it  to  a  refervoix  at  the  bafe,  where  being  ncvci'  cxr 

pofcd  to  the  fun,  it  is  found  deliglrtfuHy  frcfli  and  cool.     But  the  eafiett 

^  method  of  obtaining  water  in  the  woods,  and  with  lefs  delay  on  a  march, 

35  from   the  black  and  grape  withes?  it  is  done  with  greater  expedition 

than  drinking  at  a  fp"ng.     'i  he  chaflcur  catches  a  pendent  withe,  wbiohi 

'  with  his  jnufchet,  he  divides  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  appl^ 

*  tjie  end  of  the  withe,  as  it  hangs,  to  his  mouth,  or  to  his  dog's,  who  indi? 

^cales  his  thirtl :  he  then  cuts  the  wiihe  off,  about  fix  feet  higher,  kccpiog 

"  the  upper  end  elevated,  when  the  air  being  adroittpd  above,  he  rccc^yti 

through  the  porous  fibres  of  it  nea/  a  quart  of  delightful  cold  water.   ^^^ 

'  relped  to  animal  food,  if  any  of  them  happen  lo  denre  it,  they  find  bo 

difficulty  in  obtainii>g  if.     The  little  tinder,  if  fet  on,  but   not  otben*»c, 

awill  foon  bay  one  of  the  wild  hogs  with  which  the  woods  abound;  t|ic 

animal,  retreating  for  fljtUcr  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,"  is  immediately  traos- 

fiftd  with  a  lance.     '1  he  men  cure  as  much  ot  the  fleih  as  they  tbi»A  \m 

will  have  occafon  for,  by  r<:oring  it  internally  to  tlip  Jkin,  tj?lin^**'WC/ 

with  fait,  aod  fmoking  it)  over  the  fmuke  they  throw ' fome  aromauc 
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leaves,  t^^lch  net  only  add  to  its  favour,  but  aflift  in  prcferving  it.    The 

jneat  thus  cured  will  keep  for  months,  and  is  efteemed  a  very  great  dainty 

'by  die  rnoft  refined  epicures.     It  is  iii  fadtbej irked  bog,  already  men<» 

ttozied  in  the  account  of  the  Maroon  mode  of  life.    The  part  of  tbe  bog 

not  preferved  is  given  to  the  dogs.    The  porfuit  of  the  ga4ne  is  e&tirdj 

th^  province  of  the  finder;  the  larger  dogs^  from  their  training,  would 

pafs  a  hog  wiihout  notice;  were  one  of  them  to  bark  at  a  hog,  he  would 

be  fevcrcTy  puniihed.     T^e  chaireurs   beat  their  dog'*  rooft  unmercifully, 

ttfing  the  flat  fides  of  their  heavy  raufchets.     When  they  are  going  out 

on  fcrvice,  the  large  chains  in  which  they  are  kept  at  home  are  taken  off, 

and  a  light,  but  wellrtwifted,  cotton-rope  fubflituted,  to  which  the  muz* 

*le  and  collar  joined  together  are  attached  at  otie  end,  while  the  other  is 

£%cd  to  the  belt  of  the  chafiTeur;  who,  when  a  purfuir  is  to  be  madfe,  flips 

them  O0:,  fecuring  them  round  his  waift  with  the  rope  to  which  they  are 

tiedj  draws  his  mufcbet,  and  puihes  forward  nearly  as  fail  a^  his  dogs; 

for  the  latter  are  impeded  by  the  underwood,  and  afe  fometimes  fo  en* 

taogicd  as  to  require  the  afliitanceof  their  mafiers  to  cot  their  way  through 

^e  difficulty  which  obfirudis  their  proceeding.    The  greatefi  privation 

felt  by  a  chaireur  in  fervice  is  the  want  of  a  fegar,  which  he  niufi  not  ufe 

in  the  woods,  where  the  fcent,  from  the  frefhnefs  of  the  trees  and  ftillnefk 

6f  the  air,  continues  long  fufpended,  and  is  gradually  fpread  in  theat* 

mofpherej  by  which  the  company  could  not  but  be  betrayed*  in  fpile  of 

the  great  filence  which  they  obferve  on  their  marches.    At  other  times  the 

legar  is  hardly  ever  out  of  their  mouths. 

■  **  I  muft  now  complete  your  idea  of  a  SpanKh  chaffeur,  by  giving  yoa  ' 
a^efef  iption  of  his  drefs.  You  may  imagine  it  will  be  brief,  for  the  wear- 
er is  not  a  man  of  fafliion,  and  he  lives  beneath  a  vertical  fun.  A  check 
fliirt  open  at  the  collar  fo  as  to  expofe  the  neck,  from  which  hangs  a  fraall 
cruc.ihy;  a  wide  pair  of  trowfers^  alfo  check  3  a  firaw  hat,  or  rather  one 
'03anafa6^ured  of  the  morafs  thatch  .divided  into  fmall  filaments,  feven  of 
eight  inches  in  the  rim,  with  a  fhallow  round  crown,  and  very  light} 
add  his  belt  and  fword,  already  defcribed,  and  a  pair  of  untanned  leathcc 
ihoes.  Into  this  drefs  put  a  man  with  a  Spanilh  countenance,  f^afthf 
but  animated,  a  perfbn  above  the  middle  (ize,  thin  but  not  meagre:  to 
bis  belt  affix  the  cotton  ropes,  and  imagine  them  attached  by  collars  round 
the  necks  of  his  dogs,  and  you  will  have  a  finlflied  pidure  of  him. 

"  Befides  his  untanned  ihoe,  the  chaffeur  often  contrives  in  the  woods 
a  carious  defence  for  his  feet,  which  is  greatly  preferable.  ,  Having  fkin* 
ned  tbe  thighs  and  hocks  of  the  wild  bog,  he  thrufis  his  foot  into  the  Taw 
hide  ^  far  as  he  can  force  it,  then  puts  n  fmall  flip  at  the  inllep,  and  with 
kls  knife  takes  ofif  the  fuperfiuous  tkin  behind,  adapting  the  remainder  to 
l)is  ancle  and  the  lower  part  of  his  leg.  The  pliant  iiide  t.nkes  the  fliaM 
of  a  clofe  fliort  half  boot,  fitting  like  a  glove  011  the  foot,  with  a  lengths 
ened  ufelefs  projedion  beyond  the  toe,  fomething  refcmbling  the  modern 
fafhion  of  our  beaujt.  This  contrivance  will  lad  a  march  of  weeks,  or 
months;  but  once  taken  off,  the  fkin  dries,  fiirivels,  and  becomes  ufelefs. 
There  are  farcQ  zopatos  made  of  dried  hidef;,.  that  reach  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg  J  bqt  they  are  wide,  hard,  and  not  pliant  to  the  feet. 

'*  The  Betucal  chafTeurs  had  not  above  feventy  dogs  properly  broke ; 
the  others,  of  which  they  had  many,  though  of  the  fame  breed,  will  kill 
the  olHeft  the/  purim ;  t^ey  fly  at  the  throat,  X)r  other  part  of  a  mtm,  nni 
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never  quit  their. bold,  till  they  are  cat  in  two.    Tbefe  d<^S)  howeyeTa  ai%"' 
feldom,  'if  ever,  carried  out  till  perfedly  trained." 

When  the  Commiffioner  arrived   with  the  ChaiTeurs  at  Monttfgo- 
Bay,   he  found  a  general  defpondence  prevaili/ig  over   the  ifland  of  \ 
Jamaica,  which  the  news  of  the  difembarkation  of  the  Spaniards 
helped  to  difpel,  anJ  Col.  Quarrell   was  confidered.as  the  faviour  of 
bis  country.     The  dry   weather  was   fetting  in,  and  had  the  A^-. 
roons  had  rime  to  refort  to  the  ufe  of  fire,  the  whole  ifland  muft  have 
been  deftroye  J  j  the   flaves  forced,  to  depend  upon  their  own  fore- 
fight  for  fubfiftence,   would    have   been  driven,    in    fpitc  of  them- 
felvcs,  into  a  wild  ftate  of  exiftence,  and  the  diftrefs  of  the  qoIq*: 
pifts  would   have   been  dreadful.     The  news  of  the  arrival  of  tbe* 
ChaflTeurs   and  dogs  was  foon  carried  to  the  Maroons,  and  ftruck  a 
damp  into  their  hearts  :  from  that  inftant  they  became  hopelefs  and- 
depreflfed,  and  in  lefs  than  a   fortnight  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  General' Walpole.     The  non-obfervance,  or  the  irregular  ob- 
feryance  of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Maroons,  gave  rife  to  a 
difteience  of  opinion   between  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  General 
Walpole,  and  was  followed  by  an  a£l  of  the  Aflembly  of  Jamaica, 
decreeing  a  tranfportation  of  the  tribe  of  Trelawney-Town  Maroons^ 
with  a  few  exceptions.     The  juftice  of  this  a£l  may  be  very  ferioufly 
quedioned,  be  the  ground  of  policy  what   it  may.     To  fubmit,  on 
condition  of  npt  being  fent  off  the  ifland,  was  agreed  by  the  Ma- 
roons, and  it  was  their -intention  ;  but  they  did  not  fubmit  by  a  cern 
tain  day  appointed  for  their  furrender.     Now,  the  only  queftion  in 
juflice  and  reafon  appears  to  be,  was  the  omiffion  of  furrendcring 
pn  that  very^day  the  confcquence  of  a  determination  to  continue  hof-' 
iilities;  or  was  the  delay  unavoidable,  or  the  refult  of  timidity?— 
.The  fact  feems  to  be  that  fome  came  in  before  that  day,  fome  on  the 
day,  fome  afterwards,  from  day  to  day,  as  they  were  encouraged  by 
General  Walpole  to  depend  upon  the  faith  of' the  White  people;  and 
in  a  fortnight  all  had  furrendered  but  a  fmall  party,  who,  fearing  to 
truft  to  the  mercy  of  the  colonifts,  retired  to  the  heart  of  the  woods  \ 
and   thefe  in  the  epd  furrendered   in  the  belief  of  being  admitted  on 
the  fame  terms  as   thr  refl.     In  common  contrails  every  ftipulation 
jnuft  be  confidtred  by  moralifl;s  according  to  the  underftanding  of 
both  parties  \  and  he  who  binds  another,  to  what  was  evidently  not 
mutually  comprehended  in  the  fame  fenfe,  may  have  law  and  power 
on  his  fide,  but  not  honedy.     We  do  not  fee  how  the  general  tranf- 
portation tff  the  Maroons  can  be  defended  on  principle;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it   can  be  as  little  defended  on  policy.     Tbej 
were  not  people  tainted  with  revolutionary  peftilence  ;  they  were  un- 
•civiVzed,  and  in  the  ^utfet  rebellious   with  the  l^ope  of  obtaining 
^heir  wifhes  ;  but  after  their   humiliation,  a  prudent  Jcniiy  obferve^ 
towards  .them  might  have  rendered' them  a  valuable  body  to  the  co* 
lony,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  other  tribes  of  Maroons  .now  in  ]z^, 
jnaica.    Bq  this  as  it  may,  it  is  inconceivable  it^t.an  aiT^mbly  .of 

men 


iAei¥>4f  (enfe*  thoM  have  aStcd  on  two  fuch  oppoflte  grounds,  in 
tranfporting  thefe  people,  as  we  find  recorded  in  tbeir  own  Refolu- 
tions ;  one  part  being  tranfporced  for  nst  furrehdering  by  the  time  ap- 
'pof  11  ted,  and  another  that  had  abf61utcly/wrr^//fr^rf^f/^r/ the  com- 
mencemenr  of  hoftilities.  The  whole  tribe  was  embarked  and  fent 
^ff"  to  Halifax,  where  tbey  remained  till  their  iinal  removal  to  the 
rolony  of  Sierra  Leone.:  The  occurrences  relative  to  them  while 
they  refided  in  North  America,  arc  detailed  at  fufficlent  length  by 
Mr.  D.  5  and  the  part  they  took  on  their  arrival  in  Africa  in  quelling 
an  infurre£lion  of  the  Blacks  already  in  the  colcmy,  is  a  ftronfz;  pre« 
iumptive  proof  that  they  might  fafely  have  been  fufiered  to  remaia 
in  Jamaica*  The  following  extra(5l  is  an  account  of  their  arrival 
in  Halifax. 

"  The  commllTary,  having  left  Jamaica  with  a  perfeS  confadcncc  of  be- 
ing authorized  to  put  into  execution  the  plan  he  had  fuggelled  for  fettling 
the  Maroons,  and  conHdering  the  port  of  Halifax  as  intended  onl)^  for  a 
t>1ace  to  balt*at  till  his  Majedy's  pleafare  (hould  be  known,  had  made  every 
arrangenoent  for  carrying  it  into  efFed,  and  that  no  unneceirary  delay 
might  be  occaCioned  at  Halifax,  the  warm  clothing  for  ebe  Maroons  bad 
been  made  up  during  the  pafiage.    The  clothes  were  made  in  a  tmiform 
manuer,  preferving  only  fuch  diftin6iions  in  tbofe  of  a  few  of  the  ofHcera 
as  was  thought  proper  to  fupport  their  authority  for  the  welfare  of  the 
tt&.    On  the  banks  of  the  American  coafts  the  trjnfports  parted  with  the 
homeward  bound  fleet.     One  of  them  having  feparated  from  the  Dover 
and  the  other  in  a  fog,  arrived  on  the  2i(l  of  July  in  Halifax  harbour^ 
Inhere  the  two  otljers  anchored  on  the  23d.     About  four  miles  below  the 
town,  the  Dover  was  boarded  by  a  man  of  war*s  boat,  in  which  the  com- 
ifiiflary  obtained  a  palTage,  and  upon  landing,  found  that  an  order  had 
been  ilTued  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  (Prince  Edward,  now  Duke.of  Kenrt 
the  commander  in  chief,  to  prevent  any  one  being  landed  from  theti'ant- 
ports.    A  report  fo  unfavourable  to  the  Maroons  had  preceded  them,  that 
'  the  inhabitartts  had  expreffed  the  greateft  fear  of  their  being  permitted  to 
corae  on  (hore.     The  commiiTary,  having  waited  on  the  Admiral  in  town^ 
tndon  the  Prince  and  the  Governor  at  their  boufes  in  the  countrv,  and 
' delivered  his  letters;  and  having  alFurcd  them.of  the  orderly  conduct  of 
.  the  Maroons  (ince  their  embarkation,  thought  it  proper  to  write  fome  ac- 
tiouot  of  them,  in  order  to  give  fuch  afliirances  as  ^ould  remove  all  ap« 
prehenilon  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  alarmed* 
Thisftatement  being  communicated  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  and  circulated 
among  the  principal  perfons  of  ihe  place,  had  its  de^red  effe^. 

"  The  curiofity  of  the  Prince  being  greatly  excited  to  fee  a  body  of 
people  who  had  made  fuch  an  oppofition  to  a  regolar  military  force,  aqd 
trhohad  for  months  protraded  a  war  againft  fo  great  a  fuyeriorlty,  de- 
.  fired  theCommt^ary  to  intend  him  on  board  the  tranfports.  The  Maroont 
^crc  prepared  for  the  occadon,  and  being  drelfed  in  their  new  clothing* 
made  a  very  handfome  appearance.  His  Royal  Highnefs,  on  going  into 
the  Dover,  found  the  detachment  of  the  96th  regiment  drawn  up  on  the 
ftftcr-partof  the  quarter-deck,  their  arms  refted,  and  mufic  playing;  the 
Maroon  toen  in-  a  uniform  drcfs  in  lines  on  eich  fide,  the  whole  length 
if  the  (hip,  and  the  women  and  childreh  forward^  dreiTed  clean  and  neat^ 
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The  Prince  wes  no  I«fs  fbrprifcd  wkh  the  noveltf  of  the  ^ght  nid  Ibe 
cent  and  orderly  appearanoe  prefented  by  the  Mafooos,  than  plealed  wifh 
the  uniformity  and  propriety  of  their  drefs.     Aocuftomed  to  vie^  line»  ef 
men  with  a  very  difcriminating  eye»  the  jnft  proportion  of  their  limbs^  thta 
heigl.t^  and  ciieir  neatnefs,  did  not  efcapc  the  notice  of  his  Reyal  High* 
nefs.     He.  remarked  that  they  polfelTed  in  thefe  an  excellence  not  ohferv* 
able  in  the  other  elalles  of  negroes  he  had  feen,  and  fa  id  he  thought  them 
well  adapted  to  military  fervice.     He  fpoke  to  fome  of  the  captains,  who« 
maddreiiing  him^  called  him  MaJfaPrinte,  and  Majpi  Kings's  Son.  His Boya! 
Highnefs^  thou^i^h  acquainted  with  the  clTcumftances  under  whfieh  they 
were,  and  that  Halifax  was  only  a  place  of  temporary  refidence^  coaldnot 
view  fuch  iirength  and  vigour  in  a  flate  of  ina^ivity,  wtthoot  a  wiA  fo 
have  them  ufefully  employed.    At  this  time  the  French  fquadron  under 
Eichery  was  olF  the  coaft  to  the  northward,  and  had  been  committing  fa» 
vages  on   the  filhing  Hations  of  Newfoundland.     From  the  magnitude  of 
his  force,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  would  attempt  a  defcent  at  Halifu« 
where  every  preparation  was  making  (o  receive  him.    The  fortifications, 
however,  were  not  fufficienlly  completed  fo  as  to  bid  him  defiance,  and 
the  Prince,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  finilhing  of  them,  propofed  to  per- 
mit the  landing  of  the  Maroons,  provided  they  would  work  on  the  citadels 
a  very  extenfive  fortification,  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and 
lately, begun  to  be  created.    On  the  propofal  being  communicated  to  them, 
they  unanimoufly  declared  that  they  would  work  or  do  any  thing  for  Mafia 
Prince,  or  for  Maifa  King,  freely  and  without  pay.     And  here  it  may  be 
oblerved  that  it  was  not  only  in  Nova  Scotia   that  they  raauifefied  their 
reverence  for. the  vtty  name  of  the  King;  he  had  ever  been  a  farouiite 
with  them  in  the  nionntains  of  Trelawney.     Negroes  in  general  have  no 
notions  of  equality  :'  among  themfelves  fome  families  are  held  in  higher 
efiimation  than  others,  and  no  people  pay  a  greater  deference  to  their  fu- 
periors  than  they  to  their  chiefs.    When  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo  were 
excited  to  take  arms  againft  the  royalifls,  it  was  under  the  idea  that  the 
latter  were  rebelling  againft  the  will  of  the  King.     The  tcftimony  of  loy- 
alty given  by  the  ^1aroons,  could  not  but  be  pleafing  to  Prince  Edwarf, 
but  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  by  no  means  accept  of  their  fervices  withoQt 
a  conipenfation,  and  they  agreed  to  receive  the  ufual  pay  of  fuch  labour. 
It  being  the  height  of  fummer,  tismporaiy  houfes  were  made •  of  board.% 
and  others  hired  for  them  near  the  town   and  citadel  ^  fome  tents  were 
pitched,  and  the  Gpvernor  allotted  the  barns  of  his  farm  near  the  place  for 
the  fame  porpofe.     The  whole  body  was  accordingly  landed  and  march- 
ed to  their  quarters.     Providing  for  them  in  this  fituation  was  extremely 
e^penfive,  every  necefiary  article  of  life  increafing  in  value.     In  a  ihoct 
time  this  dreadful  banditti  were  confidered   as  a  great  acquifition  to  tfie 
connlry..   'Kie  little  money  they  brought  with  them,  and  what  they  ac- 
quired by  their  labours,  was  fpent  in  the  town,  whence  alfo  the  neccflaiy 
fupplies  for  immediate  ufe  were  furniflicd,  fo  that  intelligence  of  their  rc- 
cmbarkatioii  would  now  have  been  moft  unwelcome.     The  lines  of  the 
citadel  were  raifed  with  rapidity,  and  the  Marooti-baftion,  completed  an- 
the  direction  of  Prince  Edward,  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  ac- 
tive indufiry  of  the  people  whofe  name  it  bears.     Plea  fed  with  the  conduft 
dnd  utility  of  the  Maroons,  and'the  advantages  already  fiowing  ifiom  thctr 
ihort  refidcnce,  the  governor  of  the  province  halleneS'  to  acquaint  bis 
Idajcfly's  miniftecs  with  the  happy  ifluc  of  flieir  landlnj ;  and,-  in  i  rcflef 
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tp.the  Duke  f)f  Portland,  reprefented  the  pleafuro  exprefled  by  the  Ma* 
KK>ns,  and  their  deflre  of  being  fettled  in  the  country.  The  kindnefs  with 
which  Ihcy  were  received,  their  removal  from  the  tranfports  in  which  they 
had  t>eea  long  confined,  and  the  pleafant  Hate  of  the  weather  at  the  time 
theyarriyed,  were  juft  grounds  for  the  iatisfadtion  they  cxpreffed,  and  a 
^eral  joy  was  ditfufed  both  among  them  and  the  inhabitants  on  the'  ar* 
ri?3]  of  (he  difpatcfaea  relative  to  them  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which 
were  received  by  the  Grovemor  nearly  about  the  time  they  were  expe6tedv 
In  tfaefe  dispatches  his  Gsace  recommended, the  Maroons  to  the  care  and 
protedioD  of  the  Governor,  and  gave  inllrui^ions  for  thehr  being  fettled 
io  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  provided  ^it  could  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  colony.  The  liberal  intentions  of  Jamaica  tefilfied  in  the  commif* 
^ty-geoeral's  commifliou,  where  the  vote  of  25J0GO\,  was  received,  was 
generally  conlidered  with  great  fati&faftion,  and  the  Governor  highly 
pleafed  with  the  charge,  undertook  to  make  fuch, arrangements  for  the 
fettlenient  of  the  Maroons  as  he  judged  proper,  to  which  the  commiffary, 
00  the  communication  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  letter,  thought  himfelf 
ander  the  neceifity  <^f  implicitly  fubmittlng." 

We  (hall  not  entef  into  an  examination  of  the  proceedings  in  Ha- 
lifax, and  the  fubfequent  difpute  between  the  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica,  refpedling  the  ellabliihtneot 
provided  for  the  Maroons,  and  the  fums  of  money  voted  for  their 
ufe;  in  which  there  feems  to  have  been  great*  mifunderdanding  and 
much  mifman^agement,  that  ultimately  laid  on  this.country  a  bur^ 
den  which  it  had  no  rigbt  to  fuftain,  bMt  which  it  could  not  avoid 
without  the  greateft  baroarity. 

.  The  remaining  part  of  Mr.  D.'s  work  is  perhaps  the  moft  intereft* 
tag  of  the  whole,  containing,  what  waa  much  wanted,  the  hiftory. 
of  Jamaica  far  the  lafl:  ten  .years,  and,  an  account  of  the  prefent  ftato 
of  that  ifland.  The  improved  fituation  of  the  Negroes  is  hishly 
gratifying.  "When  coercion,  humanely  exercifcd,  produces  a  hap- 
pinefs  which  unlimited  freedom  cannot  attain,  it  does  not  merit  th^t 
reproach  which  fo  general^  attaches  to  the  very  name  of  fiavcry.— ^ 
The  power  of  following  the  bent  of  will,  though. the  fource  of  much 
eojoyment,  cannot  be  genecaL  It  is  the  doom  of  man  to  labour } 
aid  that  fcheme,  call  it  by  ^hat  nan^e  we  will,  is  the  wifeft,.  which 
moulds  that  doom  with  the  greateft  portion  of  happinefs,  A  fenft 
of  religion,  of  the  fallen  ftate  of  man,  and  a  lively  hope  of  a  bleiTed 
immortality,  are  confolations  and  comforts  that  may  be  univerfallf 
fprctd.  Thefe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  government  of  ev«^ry  coun- 
try to  aiTift  all  its  (ubjedlsy  of  whatever  denomination,  to  ;^ttaitr; 
thefe,  we  are  of  opinion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  legiflatures  of  the 
Weft  India  illands  to  provide  the  negroes  with  opportunities  of  atr 
ttiBUig.  The  laws  relative  to  the  extec^fion  of  the  bicffiagof  Chrif* 
tianity  in  Jamaica  are  unavailing ;  and  the  abfurdi^y  upon  the  fac^ 
oftbem  is  almoft  enough  to  create  a  fu/picion  that  the  l^iflatutf 
never  had  an  idea  of  accpmplifliipg  the  phjeft  ^f  them.  The  \^^ 
^i^Jifls  that  every  clergyman  Ihail  wait  at  his  church  on  Sunday,  be* 
^Of  afcerfervicr,  a  certain  tims^  for  the  bap tiC^-and  inftru£Uoo 
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bf  fuch  negroes  as  Ihall  prefent  themrdves  to  hlm«     '■  Eftimating 
thenumber  of  the  clergy,"  fays  Mr.  D.  "by  the  pariflics  in  Jamai- 
ca^  there  is  not  above  one  to  1,500  white  people,  nor  above  one  a» 
l5>oo'o  of  the  general  mafs  of  .inhabitants.     Parities  form  large  di* 
viftons  of  the  ifland,  and  might  rather  be  called  counties,  as  cna^    be 
judged  by  recol)e(£ling  that  there  are  only  twenty  in  the  whole  tflaad^ 
%  number  which  we  find  nearly  equalled  in  the  limits  of  fome  fmail 
country  towns  in  England.     The  abfurdity  of  a  clergyman  waittog 
at  his  church  for  the  arrival  of  xo,ooo  catechumens,  Ibmb  of  whom^ 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,,  could  not  perform  in  three  days  the  jour- 
ney they  would  have  to  take,  is  too  glarinjg  to  need  being  pointed 
Out."     We  earneftly  recommend  to  thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  atteni 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  religion,  to  perufe  the  plan,  offered  in  this 
volume,    of  propagating   Chriftianity  among  the  negroes s  and   if, 
on  inveftigation,  it  be  found  impradicable  in  the  form  prefented,  to 
build  at  leaft  fomejcheme  upon  it,  to  extend  to  the  negroes  the  heal^^ 
ing  and  confolacory  balm  of  redemption  and  falv^don  through  Chrift. 
We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  give  an  idea  that  we  think  Mr.   D.'s 
fcheme  impradicable;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  fimple  and 
rational,  calculated  to  fpread  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land over  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- creatures,  and 
to  prejTerve  them  from  thofe  fchifms  which  are  always  dangerous  to  a 
Itate,  ' 

*  To  do  complete  juftice  to  Mr.  Dallas's  work,  we  (hould  poffpon^ 
our  review  of  the  parts  we  .have  not  yet  touched  upon,  which  ouf 
readers  may  obferve  by  turning  lo  thet:onctfe  analyfis  we  gave  of  th« 
different  letters  in  our  laft  number,  but  recommending  the  work  \t^ 
felfas  one  that  has  a  juft  claim  to  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  who 
i'ead,  We  (halj  content  ourfelves  with  adding  fome  brief  mifcellaneous 
oMervations.  On  the  fubje£ts  of  the  flave  trade  and  flavery^  the  opi^ 
hions  on  both  fides  are  fairly  dated,  and  though  Mr.  D.  evidently 
appears  a  friend  to  the  planter,  Jie  is  above  drawing* a  veil  over  thtf  . 
defeAs  of  the  colonial  fyftem.  While  he  takes  pleafure  in  dwelling 
upon\he  improvements  that  have  been  made,  he  boldly  advances  thd 
charges  againft  them,  and  (Kows  what  they  have  yet  to  do  to  tri- 
timph  over  the  clamours  of  their  adverfaries.  The  evils  attendant 
Qpon  the  law,  that  makes  the  negroes*  chattels  liable  to  be  feized  by  I 
an  officer  of  juftice,  to  be  torn  from  their  families  and  homes,*  and 
fold  to  the  higheft  bidder  for  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  and  the  fcan* 
dalous  negle£l,  or  treacherous  mantsuvres  of  certain  iegll  agents^  ' 
tall  loudly  for  confideration  and  amendment.  The  iniquitous  prac- 
tices of  fome  of  thofe  men  wiso  have  been  appointed' attomies,  tbiit  , 
IS,  agents,  lo  eftates^  are  admirably  and  fully  expofed  in  Letter  XfXy 
Ifvhich  concludes  with  an  anecdote  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex* 
tracing. 

"  Before  1  conclude  this  letter,  1  will  relate  an  anecdote  which  vil^j 

iUttftratf  the  fubjcdts  of  U,  more  than  a  volume  of  rofie&ions.    A  gentloj; 
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m^t^  nrho  bad  long  been  a  nercbant  in  Kingiion>  and  wlio  waf  taflerwar<|# 
A  cdlos  ofone  of  5ie  p4i:iihes  of  the  county  of  Middlefex*  had  for  roanv 
•yean  lived  in  (h^  clotell  fiiendihip  and  intimacy  ^ith  another  qierchar^ 
of  the  fame  town,  who  traded  to  Liverpool^  where  he  afterwards  eflablifh-' 
ed  an  eminent  commerciai  houfe.    The  cuftos,  fo  let  me  call  hiiD>  thougk 
it  was  not  till  afterwards  he  rofe  to  that  dignity,  originally  kf pt  a  fmajl 
Aore  or  (hop,  in  Kinsfton ;  which  enabling  him  to  provide  a  good  table 
was  the  foundation  of  tne  attachment  of  the  Livernool  man.  Who  was  al(o^ 
at  the  commencement  of  their  friendlhip,  a  fmall  llore-keeper.    Unlucki/y 
for  that  frieudfhip  they  became  rivals ;  both  lo|l  their  hearts  to  one  )ad|V 
who  preferred  and  marled  the  cudos;  a  fuccefs  that  never  was  to  be  fof* 
given  by  the  rejeded  lover,  who,  however,  'preferved  the  femblance  ofa^* 
lachment  to  his^friend,  till'k  fatal  opportunity  occurred  of  flriking  a  dead{/ 
Uow*    In  the  courfe  of  bufinefs  the  culios,  as  attorney,  became  poflefT^d 
of  fome  demands,  in  right  of  others,  upon  an  efiate  which  lay  \'eTy  remo^ 
from  his  reQdffnce,  and  ^ainfi  which  a  bUl  was  filed.    It  was  taken  un* 
der  the  protedion  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  cudos,  coming  fof- 
ward  as  a  confiderable  creditor,  was  appointed  receiver.    In  this  tituatiqti 
the  edate  remained  about  thirty  years,  during  which  time,  the  receiver 
nanaged  to  buy  up  for  himfelf  mod  of  the  other  claims  upon  it.    He  woff  « 
ed  a  gang  of  his  own  negroes  on  it,,  and  proceeded  in  the  routipe  neceda^y 
tofwallowit   up;  but  in  tjpite  of  every  tiling,  the  perverfc  and  obdinate 
foil  abfplucply  cleared  it  of  its  incumbrances.     This,  however,  was  known 
only  to  the  cuflos,  for  the  original  proprietor  was  dead,  and  the  perfops 
to  whom  the  edate  lawfully  belonged,  had  long  ceafed  to  think  of^a  pro- 
'jwrty  dif  which  the  only  thing  they  had  ever  heard  was,  that  it  wai  ruined^ 
and  irrecoverably  gone.    The  cudos  at  length  unbofomed  himfelf « to  his 
friend  the  Liverpool  man,  i\hoip  he  comihimoned  to  find  out  the  propri^ 
tors,  and  to  purychafe  their.title  for  him  at  the  mofi  moderate  price,    "^he 
edate  had  been  fettled  on  the  original  proprietor's  daughter  and  HeJfe6, 
who  had  married  a  poor  clergyman  in  CheQiire  or  Lancadiire.    The  remote 
and  obfcure  reddence  of  this  couple  was  ditcovered,  but  the  reverdon  pf 
the  edale  being  veded  in  their  fon,  who  wanted  two  years  of  being  of  age, 
a  delay  was  made  till  the  budnefs  could  be  pudied  and  concluded  at  on%^ 
without  giving  a  notice,  which  in  the  courfe  of  two  Yf^rs  might  have  led 
to  an  enquiry  that  muff  have  defeated  the  objed.    The  delay,  howev^^ 
proved  no  lefs  dedrudive  to  the  cudos's  fcheme;  for  the  Liverpool  man, 
chewing  the  cud  of  difappointed  love,  betrayed  hia  friend,  and  made  bi» 
fccret  (he  means  of  arranging  fome  private  plans,  and  of  advancing  bi* 
own  intereds.    The  lands  in  quedion  lay  between  two  vt^ry  valuable  .ff> 
fates  ofa  man  of  mod  opulent  ior.tune,who  was  one  of  the  Liverpool  ma^'i 
coirefpondents.     Such  a  range  of  .rich  foil  was  in  itfelf  a  mod  dedrabie  op« 
iA  to  the  pofledbr  of  a  contiguous  property,  but  it  was  befides  riepderMl 
of  inedimable  value  to  him,  from  its  containing  a  .part  of  the  bed  of  t&a 
mer,  whic^h  afterwards  ran  through  his  own  edate  and  turned  his  iniljs. 
He  had  always  cad  his  eye  upon  it,  and  was  determined,  if  pottl)ie,  to 
obtain  it  at  any  price.    The  knowledge  of  this  befet  the  imag;$natfon  of  tl&e 
Liverpool  man,  who  having  fqme  delicate  arrangements  to  make  with  the 
rich  roan,  in  which  his  own  intereft  was  concerned,  determined  to  make 
him,  and  not  the  cudos,  th^  mader  of  it,  for  Utile  or  nothing;  by  iwihicb 
he  fmootbed  fome  untqward  occurrences,  and  lecm;ed  the  configiSmeot  of 
a  thonfand  hogdieads  of  fugar,  which  ho  had  (omm  gnMiadt  fer  feariof 
«o.  Lxi.  vouxv*  ""  S  wottia 
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would  be  taken  from  him.     Having  made  hi«  conditions,  he  unravellea  dA 
plot,  to  the  rapturous  aftonilhinent  of  his  corrclpondent,  a  few  months bc^ 
fore  the  clergyman's  Ton  came  of  age.     Too  impatient  to  wait,  the  bappj 
correfpondcnt  flew  immediately  to  the  poor  dwelling  of  the  unconfciom 
heirefs,  and  having  properly  introduced  the   fubjecl  to  the  clergyman^  of- 
fered two  thoufaud  fire  hundred  guineas  for  the  title.     Little  Icfs  enrap- 
tured than  the  gentleman  him  (elf,  the  clergyman  declared  that  he  thueeht 
it  a  very  bold  offer  for  an  expectation  which  he  had  long  confidered  of  no 
value.  The  gentleman  aljurcd  him,  that  as  he  had  the  means  of  going  to  la w, 
he  meant,  it  he  became  the  purchalcr,  to  run  all  rilks,  and  to  fpare  no  cx- 
'  pence  jn  recovering  the  eltate.     The  overjoyed  couple,  who  could  not 
fee  through  the  mafs  of  two  thoirfand  five  hundred  guineas  any  thing  half 
fo  fubftantial  in   the  clouded  profjHid  of  a  Weft  Indian   property,  were 
eager  to  conclude  the  bargain,  and   by  legal  infiruments  of  conveyance 
diipofed  of  their  rights;  and  (hortly  after,  their  fon  coming  of  age,  Ihe  full 
title  in  fee  was  made  over  to  the  pur  chafer,  who  taking  all  his  meafares 
by  the  Liverpool  man's  advice,  loft  no  time  in  eftabli thing  his  ac<juired  ti- 
tle.    He  haftened  to  Jamaica,  and  at  a  confiderable  expence  brought  the 
receiver  to  an   account.     The  cuftos  was  all  amazement,  and  not  being 
able  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  balance  in  his  hands,  not  only  gave  up  the 
eftate  to  the  purchafer,  but  alfo  made  over  a  large  tradt  of  (and  belonging 
to  himfeif  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  country.    The  eftate  has  been  confb- 
]i dated  and  improved,  and  is  now  one  of  the  firft  properties  of  its  fize  m 
the  ifland." 

And  does  this  man  of  opulent  fortune  yet  exift  on  earth?  or  are 
bis  heirs  in  poffeffion  of  this  ilK  gotten  eftate?  If  he  be  alivc>  and 
think  he  has  a  foul,  let  him  fee  to  it.  Is  he  young  and  vigorous? 
He  will  grow  old  and  decrepid.  Is  he  old  and  decrepid  ?  Death 
ftareshinoin  the  face.     In  the  world  whither  he  is  haftening,  what 

.  hufid  does  he  expe£t  will  be  held  out  to  receive  him  ?  Spirits  akia 
to  the  defrauded  family  ?  Unhappy  man !  if  thou  haft  yet  time  to 
le&tStt  feek  out,  more  anxioufly  than  thou  foughteft  them  before^ 
the  guilelefs  pair,  whofe  ignorance  betrayed  them  to  the  slA  which 

,  made  thee  mafter  of  thtir  property :  thy  title  may  be  regiftercd  on 
earth,  theirs  continues  paramount  in  the  regiftry  of  Heaven :  feek 
them  out,  while  yet  thou  liveft,  and  by  a  full  reftitution  make  all 
the  reparation  in  thy  power  to  them,,  and  to  that  all-feeing  Beingi 
in  whofe  fight  one  virtuous  deed  outweighs  all  the  wealth  that  ava- 
rice itfelf  could  grafp  in  imagination* 

Before  we  lay  thefe  volumes  by,  we  muft  obferve,  and  we  do  with 
the  greateft  pleafure,  that  the  events  which  have  occurred  during  the 
laft  ten  years  have  taught  leflbns  of  wifdom  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe;  and  the  Weft  Indies  have  improved  by  thofe  that  have  fallen 
to  their  Jot.     Notwithftanding  the  repulfe  of  Buonaparte  in  St,  Do- 

.  ningo,  and  the  diftra(5^ej  ftace  of  the  negroes  in  that  ifland,  Jamaica 
docs  not  feem  to  be  in  the  danger  which  it  was  natural  to  fear.  Air. 
D.  propofes  plans  for  its  further  (ccurity,  but  they  require  time,  ac 
Icaft  that  of  fettling  the  interior  of  the  C0UUU7  witti  wliite  inhahi- 

Uuts. 
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tants.  However,  both  this  and  the  plan  pf  embodying  county  rang- 
ers, to  be  conftantiy  traverfmg  the  ifland,  are  well  worthy  the  atten-* 
tion  of  the  colonial  legiQature. 


.  A  Non-Military  Journal^  or  Ohjervatiom  made  in  Egypt ^  by  an  Offoer 
upon  the  Staff  of  the  Britijh  Army  \  dejcribing  the  Country ^  its  In^ 
habitants y  their  Manners  and  Gujioms  ;  with  Anecdotes^  illuftrative 
of  them.  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  Embellifhed  ivith  Engravings^ 
410.     pp.  150.     Cadell  and  Davies.  •  1^03. 

THE  public  has  been  fo  inundated  wfth  journals,  account?,  &c. 
of  Egypt,  fince  our  glorious  campaign  in  that  country,  that 
there  hardly  feemed  room  for  any  future  obfcrvations  on  the  fubjcdt^ 
But  the  writer  of  the  prefent  work  has  tried  to  find  a  n^w  mode  of 
gaining  attention,  by  profe/fing,  while  engaged  in  very  a6live  and 
very  dangerous  military  fcrvice,  to  write  a  journal  in  which  military 
events  are  to  have  no  place. 

This  book  confifts  of  eleven  letters,  which  the  author  tells  us,  in 
*Jiis  preface,  are  addrefled  to  a  lady  he  has  fince  married.  He  has 
alfochofen  to^  imitate  the  arrangement  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
.every  letter  ends  abru'ptly,  like  each  night  of  the  firft  part  of  that 
work,  with  the  obfervations  of  Cai'los  Ben,  for  fo  the  author  choofes 
lo  ftyle  himfelf,  "  As,  fto  u'fe  his  own  words  at  the  &n(\  of  the  firft 
letter)  in  the  words  of  Scheherazade,  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment, that  the  day  beginning  to  dawn  I  will  defer  my  defcription 
of  the  town  until  to-morrow  night.*'  This  may  be  very  pretty  in 
a  correfpondence  between  two  young  lovers,  but,  like  many  other 
little  circumftances  that  muft  occur  in  fuch  a  correfpondence,  how^ 
ever  agreeajble  to  the  parties  thcmfclvcs,  will  be  little  intereftirig  t6 
the  public. 

The, author  informs  us  he  is  a  native  of  our  fitter  iflandi  of  which 
wc  find  fomc  traces  in  his  phrafeology,  fuch  as  the  exprefllofi  "  a 
drink  of  excellent  good  water."  And  the  confiifion  of  the  fign*df 
the  future  tcnfe  "in  the  following  parody  of  a  vvell  known  farcafih 
where  he  fuppofes  an  Arab  foldier  lying  behind  a  breaft\Vork  to  fay-— 
"While  I  keep  clofc  behind  the  work  I  can't  well  be  hit  ;  but  the 
moment  I  get  up  to  run  away,  I  become  a  large  and  expofed  mark  5 
therefore  will  I — 

"  Lie  ft  ill  as  I'm  wife, 

ril  be  ftiot  if  1  rile." 

It  is  fingular  enough  th?t  in  a  book  profeffing  itfelf  to  be  "  a  Non- 
Military  Journal,"  the  longcft,  and  as  we  think  the  moft  intercfting. 
letter  in  it,  fiiould  be  chiefiy  engrofltrd  by  a  military  objeft,  viz.  A 
defcription  of  the  difcipline  and  internal  arrangement  of  a  Turkilh 
army ;  but  on  this  occafion  we  may  apply  to  the  author  (a  foldier) 
the  line  of  Horace — 

'^  Na«uram  expellas  furca  tamen  ufque  r«currel/' 

S  a  From 
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From  this  part,  Letter  VI I L  we  lay  tjie  following  extrafis  b^ 
fore  the  reader. 

"  This  array,  to  begin  with  the  officers;  with  the  exception  of  perhapi 
a  (Ioaen>  is  compofed  of  men  of  the  loweil  births  of  no  education^  adven- 
turers, or  fellows  formerly  ftTvants  of  fome  great  men  in  Turkey,  out  o 
which  country  no  perfon  of  family  or  property  fcarcely  ever  ftirs,  thai 
defcription  of  man  preferring  to  remain  at  home  in  quiet  and  indolence 
enjoying  his  women,  pipe,  and  coffee.  In  suck  an  officer  the  TurklAi  foldiei 
naturally  put^  no  kind  of  confidence,  but  looks  upon  him  as  an  ammel 
which  in  truth  he  is,  equally  ignorant  with  hirofelf;  never  refpf*cts,  fome* 

times  dreads^  and  always  defpiTes  him. So  much  for  the  TL.«.ilh  fobal' 

tern  officer. 

"  Some  of  their  leading  men  do  not  at  all  want  fenfe,  are  clear-iigbted 
and  cunning;  fuch  is  tlie  Pacha,  fuch  Caya  Be)%  and  Taya  Bey,  (con- 
mander  of  the  Albanians,)  and  thefe  are  zealous  active  men  too.  Tin 
vizier,  with  uncommon  good  and  pleaiinff  manners,  indeed  AighfyJ^siai 
h,  when  talking  of  him  as  a  foldier,  a  complete  old  woman,  which,  (bough 
a  very  good  thing  in  its  proper  place,  does  not  at  all  do  at  the  head  of  so 
army  1 ! 

.  "  Clever  men  are  afraid  to  venture  into  their  fervice,  for  a  moment  sjei- 
loufy  or  diflike  might  co/l  them  their  heads  1 ! !  This  is  a  common  panifb- 
ment  in  the  Turkifh  camp,  to  which  we  are  now  fo  habituated  as  to  becove 
^  ftlmofl  callous,  and  fo  inieniible  as  fcarcely  to  ihuflder  at  hearing  of  fevcial 
unfortunate  fufferers ! ! 

"  An  inflance  recently  occurred.  When  I  believe  four  or  five  bft  their 
heads  for  attempting  to  force  their  way  pafl  a  Britiih  foMier  on  (entry; 
ye(,  without  this  horrible  n)ode  of  enforcmg  difcipline,  the  Tuikjfh  ann; 
could  not  bold  together;  indeed  it  fcarcely  can  be  faid  to  do  (b  as  it  is> 

''  A  certain  number  gf  Beys  are  ordered  lo  take  the  fields  and  with  thea 
a  giv^en  number  of  men  j  they  force  their  farmers  (if  one  may  be  alloweJ 
4he  term)  to  follow  them,  each  roan  taking  with  him  his  own  horfe,  arm^ 
accoutrements,  ammunition,  and  all  appointment*  at  his  own  expenoe^i 
The  motley  groupe  aifembles  round  its  chief,  officers  are  nominated,  fiaa* 
dards  are  chofen,  perhaps  30  or  40  among  200  men,  each  lefler  groap  hiv* 
.its  feparate  fiandard,  and  all  following,  enfmU,  one  particular  fl^i*'!*^** 
the  march/' 

The  following  circumflance,  confidering  the  prcfent  fituation 
this  country  and  France,  it  worthy  of  ferious  coniideration. 

'*  You  win  be  furprtssed  when  I  tell  you  that  feveral  French  foWj 
«have  deferted  to  the  Mamelukes ! ! !     How  they  can  be  fo  bale,aD<l  ^^^ 
to  manly  feeling,  I  cannot  conceive ;  for  they  fubjedl  themfelvcs  not  on 
to  every  thing  that  is  humiliating,  but  disgraceful  to  human  natpre, 

^  I  fhould  hope  and  believe  that  we  'vM  not  fufier  thefe  foMieri  to  r 
xnain  in  the  country,  for  their  Hay  would  be  reiJete  with  mifchief,  and  i 
^  deed  of  the  mofl*  ferious  kind:  in  truth,  tliere  is  no  knowing  what  the  f 
tent  of  the  evil  would  be ;  for,  as  any  individual  Is  liable  to  become  cfij 
of  the  Beys,  why  fhould  not  one  of  thefe  intriguing  Frenchmen  vihof^^^* 
may  be  sent  M /lur/tose,  gain  fuch  afcendancy  by  a  d  if  play  of  talent,  ercrgjl 
and  aftivitv  of  mind  and  body,  (which  they  fully  poffefs,)  asto  win  u" 
hearts  of  tne  Mamelukes,  and  not  only  incline  them  towards  the  i^ 
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hxiX  enrure  tifetr  allxaTice  and  adtve  alfiAance  at  any  futnre  period  vtYxeti 
Ft^nce  ma/  again  attempt  to  conquer  this  country.  I  could  fay  more  upon 
this  fubje^ ;  but  as  neither  of  us^re  politicians^  1  will  poflpone  my  opinion 
kintil  we  meet/' 

By  the  way  "neither  of  the  parties  are  politicians/'  We  do  not 
fee  why  the  gentleman  fhould  be  more  defirous  of  giYing  his  opi- 
nion on  the  fubjeft  to  the  lady  viva  voce  than  by  letter. 

We  feled  the  follovring  account  of  the  partiality  the  Arabs  have 
for  the  EngliOi  in  contra*diftin6tion  to  the  r  rench. 

*'  To  prove  to  you  how  decidedly  we  are  favoured,  without  enter- 
tag  into  any  more  reafons  why  it  fhould  be  fo,  1  will  ilate  to  yoa  fome 
curious  fads. 

"No  Frenchman  has  ever  dared  to  ,(lraggle  even  a  few  hundred  yardf 
from  his  garrifon  without  the  certainty  of  being  murdered. 

'*  No  dilpatches  have  ever  been  fent  by  the  French  through  thecoantrya 
or  boats  up  the  Nile,  without  very  ftrong  efcorts. 

"  We,  on  the  contrary^  employ  Angle  dragoons  to  convey  our  difpatcheii 
all  over  the  country;  officers  fervants  with  oagga^e,  individuals  of  every 
defcription  conllantly  pafs  between  Alexandria,  Rotetta,  and  Cairo,  without 
any  one  (blitary  indance  having  occurred  of  an  outrage  being  cdmmittc^i  in 
any  (hape. 

*^  Oar  boats  are  fent  up  to  Cairo  laden  with  ammunition,  fiores  of  bT| 
kinds,  and  proviiions,  without  a  creature  in  the  boat  but  the  Arabs,  an4 
never  require  a  fingle  foldier  to  proved  them  ! ! ! 

"  Tbe  fMQw'mg  aueedotes  are  preoft  of  a  more  active  preference  towardi 
the  Britilh  5 

"  An  officer's  fervant,  croffis^  ttiis  Defert  between  Etko  and  Rofetta« 
late  in  the  eveni|i£,  was  taken  ill,  and  found  lying  in  the  fand  by  fame 
Arabs ;  they  took  him  to  their  home>  treated  him  with  uncommon  kin^nefs 
and  attention,  were  fcrupuiouHy  careful  in  redoring  to 'him  afl  bis  b^^age^ 
which,  together  with  him,  they  brought  fafe  to  ^.olistta  the  third  day. 

"  Near  Foaa,  a  captain  of  the  navy  had  (Iragj^led  from  his  boat,  wa^ 
feized  by  fome  Arabs,  wbo,  from  the  fimilarity  in  his  uniform,  miliook  hioi 
ler  a  Fiopnchman,  had  plundered  and  (tripped,  and  were  actually  about  to 
murder  <him,  when  one  of  them,  more  fagacious  and  humane  than  the  ref); 
tofre  a  button  from  bis  coat,  fufpetided  his  execution,  ran  to  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  (eeing  an  Englifh  boat*  produced  the  button  to  the  firilor«» 
VF^p  acknowledged  it  by  filing  out  It^ks ;  he  indantly  returned  ^  Mb 
^rty  with  the  information,  who  as  quickly  released  tfheir  $;flfiUv^,  reiiorefl 
to  him  his  efiefSs,  and  efcpiAed  him  in  iafety  to  the  boa^.^ 

Thofe  parts,  however,  tiiat  relate  to  the  domcftic  economy  ^nd 
inannen  of  the  natives,  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit.     'JT'^is  . 
pi&ure  of  Turkifli  indcJlence  is  well  drawn.    Speaking  of  the  plan* 
tation  of  trees  that  furrourid  Rofctta,  the  author  fays — 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  grateful  than  an  afternoon's. droll  into  ibefe  wi}- 
deinefles,  where  you  find  fruit-trees  of  varipus  defcriptions — orange,  citran, 
I^fMon,  fig,  banana,  olive,  ^c.^-c.  ^c.-end  -the  neUedate  tree  o'er<topping 
fvery  other  and  breaking  the  uniformity.  All  th^fe  appear  to.be  throwa 
4(riUcsiauDi^teW  togeitiei'^  and  growing  in  the  wildeil  luxariance,  afford  a 
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perfeft^ihadc  and  cool  retrezit  for  the  jnadive  being  that  I  mean  to  prefect 
you  in  the  Ibapc  of  a  Turk. 

"  Figure  to  yourfelf  tiiis  creature,  too4azyto  enjoy  the  j//7/yrtf/Z'«  air, 
by  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  riding  his  Booricos  (ass)  to  one  of 
thefe  gardens,  attended  by  boys,  wiio  carry  his  pipe,  coffee,  culhion  and 
carpet— there  f! retched  out  under  a  tree,  apliarently  wrapped  in  weighty 
abltraclion,  seemuig  to  meditate  iome  great  cou[i,  (while  he  pu&  the  fmoke 
through  his  nofirih. 

"  Appearing  to  feek  this  retreat  to  feed  upon  his  fancy,  iinmerged  in 
the  semblance  ot  deep  thought, 

'he  thinks  of  nought— — but 

coffee-^jujie — -/w):-^  and  coffee.  The  maxim  of  this  brute  feems  to  be,  let  the  mor- 
row take  care  of  itfell^ — llifficient  to  the  day  is  the  e\'il  thereof.*  Ignoniiit, 
fuperftitioiis,  intolerant  and  fupercilious  is  the  charader  of  this  felf-fu Anient 
being,  our  Noble  j4l[y,  whofe  haughty  pride,  vanity,  and  confummatc  arro- 
gance, added  to  the  immoveable  deteftation  with  wiiich  he  looks  upon-us, 
and  the  inveterate  horror  in  which  he  holds  us  as  Chriftian  dogs  and  infi- 
dels, places  him  in  fuch  a  point  of  view,  in  fuch  a  light  to  the  eye  of  a 
civilized  being,  that  one  is  almoft  tempted  to  wifli a  partition  of- the  Turki/h 
empire  between  Christian  powers,  to  teach  thefe  MufTulmen  that  we  are  at 
leall  human  beings,  and  the  creatures  of  the  fame  maker." 

As  we  find  Mujjulmans  in  another  place,  we  fuppofe  Muffulmm 
here  is  an  error  of  the  prefs,  and  therefore  fliould  not  have  npticed 
it,  had  it  not  been  n©w  too  often  adopted  by  carelefs  or  ignorant  wri- 
ters, who  feem  to  think  Muirulmen  a  compound  Englifh  word, 
wrhereas,  in  fad,  they  might  with  as  much  propriety  write  Germttt 
and  Romen,  inftead  of  Germans  and  Romans. 

Speaking  of  the  Ophthalmia,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Eeypt 
are  fubjeft,  the  auflior  fays,  *'  I  fhould  doubt  whether  a  black  oint- 
ment, with  which,  by  way  of  ornament,  they  paint  the  eyelids  and 
fcyelafhes,  tends  much  to  benefit  the  eyes !  They  never  pay  or  re- 
ceive a  vifit  without  daubing  themfelves  in  this  way,  which  isfright- 
jful."  This  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  immutability  of  eaftern  fafliions; 
the  fame  pradiice  among  the  Medes  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Cynis 
is  recorded  by  Xenophon,  and  we  are  told  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
that  at  a  flill  earlier  period  Jefabel  ufed  to  paint  her  eyes.  Luckily 
pur  fafhions  in  the  weft  are  more  changeable,  or'elfe  we  (houid  now^ 
fee  the  hair  of  our  countrywomen  ftUl  plaiftered  with  powder  and 
f)omatum,  a  cuftom  to  the  unprejudiced  eye  at  leaft  zsfrighJful^s 
this  ornament  of  the*  ladies  of  Rofetta.  We,  however,  fjpeak  here 
jpf  the  ambrofial  trelfes  of  the  ladies  of  Britain — we  have  not  a  word 
tto  f^y  in  favour  of  the  fcniale  brutus,  or  the  Bond-ftreet  crop. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  pleafing  book,  and  we  have  no  other  fault 
to  find  with  the  ftyle  than  the  affeftation  occafionally  of  a  little pert- 
nefs  of  phrafe,  and  a  too  frequent  introdudUon  of  French  fentences, 
a  prafljce  which  we  always  moft  deprecate. 


^m^m^t 


"  *  Taken  in  a  bad  fenfe."  _  . 
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0(  the  plates,  which  are  three,  two  arc  in  dircft  oppofztion  to  the  ' 
title  of  the  work,  one  being  a  view  of  the  landing  of  theBrltifli  army 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  another  the  reprefentation  of  a  foidier  in  thi 
f^rcnch  dronncdary  corps. 

'As  the  author  is  now  a  married  man,  the  interejiing  circumfiandtk*- 
he  mentions   with  fome  degree  of  incredulity  in  his  fourth  letter, 
*•  that  a  medicine  taken  by  a  woman  will  afFcft  the  infant  at  her 
bread,"  we  truft^  will   not  long  continue  an  objed  of  great  wonder 
to  him, 


Overton'i  Trui  Chi^rchmen  cfcertained, 

•    (Continued  from  P,  144.^ 

IN  his  fixth  chapjer  Mr,  O.  treats. of  juftificatioo.;..and  we  cor^ 
dially  agree  with  him  th^t  *^  a  more  important  inquiry  cannot 
occupy  the  attention  of  rational  creatures."    But  her^,  as  in  other 
]Knrt8  of  his  book,  we  have  to  comphin  qf  aXvaat  of  pncifion  both  . 
of  thovght  and  of  expreilion.     It  is  not^  indeed,  very  difficult  to  af- 
oertain  his  fenttmeots  on  the  fubjedl ;  but  we  are  rather  left  to  coi- 
led them  from  obfcure  hints  and  oblique  infinuations,  than  fully  in-j 
formed  of  them,  at  once,  in  meanly,  open«  and  ingenupus  language. 
'  We  ar^all  aware  of  what  moment  iit  is,  in  every. ;dircuflion,  to'^ 
define  with  accuracy  the  terms  employed.     In  the  pvefent  indancet 
the  fird  queftion  is,  what  is  meant  by  ju^ification  ?    .<<  Our  vipws  o^ 
this  particular,."  (ays  our  author,  < ^  are  fully  expreiTed  by  Archbiihop 
Cranmer,  in  his  '  Difcourfe  of  Juftification,*  on  reviewing  the  eru- 
4ition  c^a  phriHian  man.     To  be  juftified,  thjs  prelate,  here  (hews,* 
is  to  f  have  the  forgtvenefs  of  our  fms,  to  be  reconciled  to  Qod>  to- 
he  acccptedt  and  reputed  juft  and  righteous  in  his  fight."  (P.  179.) 

To  this  definition,  or  rather  defcription  of  juftificatipn,  provided  it* 

be  rightly  vnderftood,  we  have  no  objefliQi).     But  it  is   fmgular. 

enough  that  the  very  firft  cenfure  which,  on  this  rubje£l,  Mr.  0»t 

pafles  asainft  his  opponents  (hould  tend  diredily,  in  itscohfeqUences, 

to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  Cranmer.     Bjfliop  Watfon,  Dr.  Hey,- 

•od  Mr.  Daubeny  <*  talk,"  he  fays,  *<  of  two  juftifications,  which 

they  denominate  our  firji  and  our  final  juftification.     Thejfry?,  they 

teach,  is  all  that  is  attainable  in  this  life,  and  means  our  admiflion 

into  Chriftianity  or  a  Chriftian  fociety,  and  belongs  to  all  profefled 

Chriftians  without  exception."  (P.  179.)     According  to  our  author, 

thcfc  divines  are  here  guilty  of  a  twofold  error,  the  firft  confiftin^  in 

waking  a  difirnSion  of  juftific^tion  \n\ofirJi  znd  finaiy  the  fecoijd  in 

)))aking  wii  firft  juftification  fynoniuious  with  baptifm.     Of  the  for* 

wer,  he  fays,  *'  it  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  no  fuch  diltindioQ  can 

be  found  in  any  of  the  legitimate  writings  of  our  Church.    Certninly 

there  is  nothing  like  it  in  her  Articles  and  Homilies  on  th^.  fiibje^.'* 

(^•iSa)    Nqvy^  it  may  b^' trpc  that,  in  the  Articles  s^idjl^iipilies, 

S  4  fuch 
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fucb  diftinSioii  ib  not  formally,  and  in  termtnis^  laid  3own;  but  it  Is 
thene  in  fubilance,  if  not  in  words.  Mr.  O.  wc  pfefume,  is  zvtzft 
that  juilification  is  a  complex  teroi,  fisnlficant  of  feveral  fimple  no- 
litns  ;  and;  like  all  fuch  terms,  put  lomctimes  for  one  of  thefe  no- 
tions, fometimes  for  another.    That  it  is  often  fynonimous  with  re- 

I  xniilion  of  fins,  both  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  language;  of  the  Churchy 
yirp  need  not  attempt  to-prove,  becaufe  this  is  one  fenfe  of  it  in  Cran- 
mer's  defcription,  which  our  author  has  adopted.  But  did  Mr.  0. 
never  hear  of  its  being  likewife  ufed  to  denote  the  ultimate  coimple* 
tion  of  God's  favour  to  man,  by  putting  him  in  adual  yoStX&on  of 
(alvation  pr  eternal  life  ?  The  very  article  which  treats  of  this  doc* 
trine  fhould  have  taught  him  better.  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  its 
meaning,  the  article  refers  us  to  <<  the  Homily  of  Juftification :"  but 
the  title  of  the  homily  is,  ''  Of  the  Salvation  of  Mankind."  Caa 
any  thin^  be  clett'cr  than  that,  in  this  inflance,  the  ttmtftihdik 
ahd/^y^r/sf/jf;?9y  are  fynonimous?  The  phrafeology,  indeed,  is  per« 
fiddly  natural ;  for  falvation  is,  in  truth,  the  ultimate  evidence  of 
sxiaii's  being  jufiified«  Nay,  our  author  himfelf,  who,  when  he  is 
not  upon  his  guard,  and  has  not  the  fupport  of  his  fyftem  inime4ifttelf 
in  view,  can  '<  talk  like  other  folk,"  employs  the  fame  language  pie* 
cifely.  In  the  very  opening  of  his  fubjefi  he  fays,  <'  It  is  moxeover 
already  obvious,  that  on  this  point  too,  in  eftimatingthe  jndgmentof 
olik'  Church,  we  mud  keep  in  view  her  ideas  of  man's  difeaie,  efpe* 
dally  her  notions  of  his  natural  impotence  in  refpeft  to  divine  thogs. 
It  follows  indeed,  of  courfe,  {torn  hence  that  ibe.muft  either  repre« 
ftnt  him  as  favid  wholly  by  gracgj  or  as  not  faved  at  aS.*'  (P.  178.) 
Here  it  is  manifeft  that,  in  the  author's  idea,  to  It  favtd  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  bejuftified\  and  if  it  be  true,  which  Mr.  O.  we  prefuine, 
Will  not  deny,  that  men  obtain  the  forgivcncfs  of  their  fins  before 
the  adual  enjoyment  of  heaven,  it  follows  that  the  former  may  be 
called  their /;;^,  and  the  latter  their )?»«/ juftification,  not  only  with- 
out any  impropriety,  but  with  the  utmoft  ftridnefs  of  philofophicd 
truth. 

In  the  Homilies,  in  faft,  the  phrafes  to  hefavid^  to  be  juftifiidy  awl 
$0  obtain  remijjion  'ofJins^*zxe^  every  where,  ufed  promifaioufiy  wA 
indifcriminaftly.     The  above  diftindion,  therefore,  is  neither  in  it* 

'  ielf  unfounded,  nor  unknown  to  the  Church.  And,  with  refpe&to 
the  other  alledged  miftake,  of  making  juftification  fynonimous  widi 
baptjfm,  Mr.  O.  is  ftill  more  unfortunate.  For  if,  in  baptifm,  is 
Conferred  the  remiffion  of  fins,  then  is  baptifm  the  fame  with  joftifi-* 
cation,  or  at  leaft  the  means  by  which  it  is  conveyed.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Homily  on  Salvation  fays,  *' Our  ofBce  is  not  topafstb^ 
time  of  this  p^efent  life  unfmitfully  and  idly,  after  that  we  are  bap- 
tized or  juftifiedj"  (Horn.  p.  24.J  where  the  terms  baptized  ^^^iv' 
fified  arc  ufed  as  exa<51y  of  the  (ame  import ;  the  cxpreffion  i^  not 
cafuai  and  inaccurate,  but  employed  on  purpofc,  and  in  perfeS  con* 
fonance  with  the  uniform  language  of  Scripture  and  the  Churchf 
%hich  annexes  repiifllon  of  fins  to  baptif{^ 
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Mr*  O'.  however,  has  two  notable  arguments  to  prove  this  opinion 
of  his  opponents  abfurd  ;  but  unluckily  the  abfurdity  is  all  his  own. 
The  firft  is<foonded  on  Dr.  Hev's  allowing  that  the  Alllth.  Article, 
intituled,  **  Of  Works  before  Juftification,"  is  "  chiefly  intended  for 
nominal  Chriftians.*'     "But,  if  baptifm,"  fays  our  author,  "or  the 
bare  admiflion  into  the  Chriftian  religion,  means  the  fame  as  juftifica- 
tion,  what  fenfe  is  there  in  this  Anicle^  or  in  the  do£krine  it  main- 
tains, as  applicable  to  fuch  perfons  \    Can  they  who  are  already  ad- 
mitted into  Chriftianity  do  works  before  they  are  admitted  into  itl'* 
(?•  180.)  Mr.  O.'sfecond  argument  is  likewifc  drawn  from  expref- 
lions  of  UY.  Hey,  who  fpeaks  of  lojing  our  juftiiication,  and  of  being 
refiored  to  !t»     **  Then,"  argues  our  ingenious  author,  "  if  juftifica- 
tion  be  the  fame  as  baptifm,  in  order  to  regain  it  we  mud  be  bjp* 
tized.    Juftification,  Dr.  Hey  alfo  fays,  is  fuppofed  variable  ;  fome^ 
times  increajmgy  fometimes  aecreaftng.     But  how  can  our  baptifoi: 
varjy  and  be  increafed  and  decreafed  V*  (P.  181.) 

We  are  tempted  to  fuppofe  that,  in  thefe  two  paflagcs,  the  learned 
apologift  intended  to  be  witty  ;  but  we  would,  as  friends,  advife  hioi 
to  be  more  difcreet  for  the  future.     Wit  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
for  thofe  who  are  unable  to  wield  it.     We  would  alfu  advife  him  to 
be  very  fufpicious  of  the  (Irength  of  his  powers  of  ^^  redudio  ad  ab«^ 
furdum,"  when  he  ventures — O  quam  diflimiiib! — to  dired  thetft 
aeainft  fuch  divines  as  the  Bifhop  of  LlandafF,  Dr.  Hey,  and  Mr,- 
Uaubeny.     In  the  prefent  cafe,  unlefs  Mr.  O.  can  prove  that,  while 
thefe  eminent  men  teach  that  juftiiication  or  rcmiflion  of  fins  is  ob- 
tained in  baptifm,  they  like  wife  teach  that  it  is  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  his  wit  becomes,  at  once,  a  ^^  caput  mortuum/'     fiut,  to  fay 
the  truth,  his  good  nature  is  equal,  at  lea'l,  to  his  wit ;  for,  in  his 
very  next  paragraph,  he  candidly  produces,  from  the  Homily  on  SaU 
vation,  (p    17.)  a  paflage  which  completely  refutes  his  own  reafon« 
ing,  and  ren<iers  it  ridiculous.     "  They,  which  in  a6l  or  deed  do  fin 
after  their  baptifm,  arewalhed  by  Chvift's  facrificc  from  their  fins," 
or,  as  our  author,  in  direS  oppofition  to  himfelf,  explains  it^.obtain^ 
(wc  (hould  rather  have  faid  recover,)  this  bleffing  of  juftification, 
"  wh^n  they  turn  again  to  God  unfeignedly.^*  (P.  182.) 
But  **  Come  of  thefe  divines,".  Mr.  O.  tells  us,  and  refers,  in  th<^ 
urgin,  to  Bifliop  Fowler  and  Dr.  Balguy,  '*  confine  ju it  ficatioh 
I'hblly  to  the  pardon  of  Jin  \  and  this  they  often  fo  explain  as  to  meafi 
very  little  except  our  reformation."  (lb.)     We  do  not  underftand 
what  our  author  intends  by  this  flovenly  cxpreilion  ;  we  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  pardon  of  J\n^  oxjuftificat'iony  which  thefe  divines  fa 
explain  as  to  make  it  mean  very  little  except  our  reformation.     Till, 
therefore,  we  are'  more  fully  informed,  we  will  venture  to  fuppofe 
that  Mr.  O.  has  mifiaken  them,  and  that  they  fo  expl.tin  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.     Dr.  Balguy's  book  wc  have  not  at  hand  ;  but  in 
the  pages  of  Bifliop  Fowler,  referred  to  by  our  author,  we  can  aflTure 
our  readers  that  there  is  not  one  word  which  has  even  a  remote  rela- 
(101^  \Q  thk  Tubjedf     }f  there  be,  howeyeri  any  divines  who  confine 
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juftification  wholly  to  "  the  pardon  of  fitly  ^  w«  are  ready  to  own  thtt 
we  think  them  wrong  ;  for,  by  the  gracious  tenor  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  he  who  attains  even  the  firfl:  juflification,  is  not  only  forgiven,' 
and  freed  from  the  penalty  due  to. his  pad  fins,  but  is  moreover,  oa 
account  of  the  fatisfa£lion  of  Chrift,  reconciled  to  God,  admitted  to 
his  favour,  and  entitled,  on  perfc^rming  certain  conditions,  to  a  glo- 
rious and  evcrlafting  reward.  This  notion  of  juftific^tion,  however,  j 
is  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  Mr.  0.  who  evidently  holds,  as 
a  good  Calvinift  muf^,  that  it  confifts  in  imputing  to  each  of  the 
cleft  the  whole  r^ghteoufnefs,  or  aflive 'obedience  of  Chrift:  in  con-  , 
fcquence  of  which  imputation  they  are  not  only  pardoned,  and  treated 
as  if  they  had  never  finned,  but  are  adlually  conftituted  pcrfeiMy 
righteous,  and  deemed  to  have  pundually  fulfilled  the  law  in  their 
own  proper  pcrfons. 

Now  if  this  be  the  true  notion  of  juftificntion,  we'  cannot  help 
adopting  the  concliifion,  though  Mr.  O.  plainly  regards  it  as  abfurd, 
which  lollows,  he  alleges,  from  the  reafoning  of  Mr.  Ludlam,  and 
"which  is  this  ;  **that  the  Juflification  of  a  finner  in  the  court  of  hea- 
ven is  utterly  impofiible."  (P.  182.)  The  conc)ufion,  on  Mr.  0/s 
prcmifes,  is,  in  fad,  undeniable.  It  is  clearly  impoffible,  and  x 
contradiflion  in  terms,  that  he  who  has  once  been  adlually  a  (inner 
can,  either  by  any  aft  of  his  own,  or  by  any  aft  or  judgment  of  ano- 
ther, be  ever  made  riQt  to  have  been  a  finner.  But  the  confeqiiencc 
which  Mr.  O.  draws  from  this  felf-evident  propofition  is  falfe.  Sujh 
pofing  Mr,  Ludlam's  conclufion  to  be  well  touudcd,  **  All,*'  fays  our 
author,  *'  that  God  Almighty  himfelf  their  Maker  and  Preferyer,  and 
Jefus  Chrift  their  Redeemer,  Advocate  and  Judge,  cai%  do  for  crea- 
tures fo  circumflanced  is  Ko  pardon  them."  (P.  1^3.)  l^et  us^ry  thi^ 
argument  by  putting  a  cafe  which  may  ccrtainlyhappen,  and  which 
is  perfeftly  analogous  to  our  ideas  of  the  matter.  A  fubjeft  rebels 
againft  his  fovereign,  who,  dcfirous  to  reclaim,  and  unwilling,  as  he 
juftly  might,  to  deftroy  bim,  makes  him  the  following  gracious  pro- 
pofal.  **  Although  your  crimes  have  been  great,  and  defervingof 
the  fcvereft  puniflimcnt  which  I  can  inflift  ;  yet  if  you  will,  even 
now,  return  to  your  allegiance,  and,  for  the  future,  ferve  mc  with 
fidelity,  I  will,  on  account  of  my  fon's  intcrpofition  in.  your  behalf, 
forget  what  is  paft ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  will  adyance  you  to  afitua- 
tion  of  truft  and  dignity."  Thus  precifely  does  the  gofpel  rcprefent 
the  Almighty  as  dealing  with  finners;  and,  <*  fprely,"  to  ufe  Mr. 
O.'s  own  language,  "  this  means  fomething  more  than  our  hart^T- 
don  as  criminals.  It  is  treating  us  as  if  we  had  never  offended,  and 
exalting  us  to  the  higheft  privileges  and  honours."  (lb.)  The  bene- 
fit offered  is  great ;  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  offered,  intclh* 
gibte.  But,  according  to  Mr.  O/s  fcheme,  the  prince  muft  fay  ^^ 
Ms  rebellious  fubjeft,  •*  you  have,  it  is  truc,'difobeycd  the  laW5,  ana 
been  guilty  of  treafon ;  but  my  Ton's  obedience  has  been' uniform  and 
perfeft.     This  obedience  of  his  if  you  will   embrace,  lay  holdof> 

apprehend,  and  apply  to  yourfelf,  fo  that  it  may  brecome  y6ur  01^^ 

perfonal 
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perfQnal  obedience,  it  will  conftitiite  you  perfedlly -innocent ;  the 
neceflhry  con  fe  que  nee  of  which  will  be  that  you  never  have  difobeyed 
the  laws,  and  never  have  been  guilty  of  an  aS  of  treafon.  On  this 
condition,  and  on  this  alone,  I  content  to  be  reconciled  to  you/ and 
to  promote  you  to  high  pf.terment."  The  man  to  whom  this  pro- 
pofition  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  would  have  faculties  very  different 
from  ours,  if  he  comprehended  what  his  fovereign  meant.  And  yet 
this  is  the  jargon  in  which  our  evangelical  teachers  delight  to  talk  of 
man's  juftitication  in  the  fighi  of  God  ! 

Mr.  O.  himfelf,  notwiihflanding  his  attack  on  the  reafoningof 
Mr.  Ludlam,  is  obliged  to  confcfs  that  juflification,  in   his  fenfe  of 
the  word,  **■  is  not  only  ]>erte£Hy  diJiinSi  f?x»m  pardon,  but  abfulutely 
incompatible  with  it."  (P.  186.)     After  his  approbation  of  Cranmer's 
fentiment,  who  makes  forgivenefs  of  fins  an  efltntial  part  of  it;  this 
muft,  furely,  feem  fufficiently  (Irange.    He  would  intimate,  however, 
that  this  mcompatibility  takes  place  only  when  juflification  is  ^'  xc^ 
ftrided  precifely  to  the  praftice  of  human  tribunals.     A  man  cannot 
tl^ere  be   both  pardoned  and  juftificd  at  once.     To  be  pardoned  he 
muft  be  fuppofed  guilty  ;  to  be  juftified  he  muft  be  fuppofed  inno^ 
cent."  (lb.)     But  can  a  man,  we  afk,  at  any  tribunal,  whether  hu- 
man or  divine,  be  both  innocent  and  guilty  at  the  fame  lime  ?    Or  is 
the  fuppofition  at  all  lefs  abfurd  than  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
ten?  If  all  meh,  therefore,  are  really  finners,  Mr.  O.'s  idea  of  jufti- 
ncation  we   maintain  to  be  contradiSory  and  impoffible.     But  mark 
with  what  cafe  our  ingenious  author  can  make  all  this  plain  and  ob- 
jious!  In  human  courts  he  grants  that  juflification,  in  his  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  inconfiftent  with  pardon.     "  But,"  adds  he,  *'  in  re- 
fpeft  to  our  cafe  before  God,  pardon  and  juflification  are  always  con- 
nefted.     We  are  pardoned,  as  finners,  for  the  fake  of  Chrifl,  who 
paid  our  ranfom  ^  we  are  juflified,  as  interefled  by  faith  in  his  righte- 
cufhefs,  who,  in  this  refpeft,   fulfilled  the  law  for  us."  (lb.)     He 
who  can  underfland  this  dillinfiion,  let  him  underfland  it :  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  acutenefs  of  his  intelleft..    With  refpeft  to 
burfelves,  we  mufl  flill  beg  leave  to  retain  our  opinion  that  he  who,' 
whether  perfonally  or  by  imputation,  is  perfedily  righteous  in  the 
fight  of  God,  cannot  be  a  finner  and  (land  in  need  or  pardon  ;  and 
that  he  who  is  a  finner,  and  (lands  in  need  of  pardon,  cannot,  either 
perfonally  or  by  imputation,  'be  perfeSly  righteous  in  the  fight  of 
(jod. 

The  horrible  confequences  which  not  only  may  be,  but  aflually 
have  been,  drawn  from  this  wild  and  fanatical  fancy  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  juftification,  are  known  to  all  who  are  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  eccttfiaflical  hiflory.  In  (peculation,  it  has  beea 
proved,  by  m^ny  eminent  divines,  to  be  totally  fubverfive  of  almoft 
every  diftinguifhing  doftrine  of  the  gofpel,  rendering  the  wliole  oeco* 
nomy  of  man's  redemption  incongruous  and  abfurd.  In  practice  it 
has  given  rife  to  the  mod  licentious  and  abominable  conduS.  It  is, 
|n  truth,  the  foundation  on  wliich,  as  on  aii  immoveable  rock,  has 
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been  bjiilt  the  defence  of  every  profligate  fed  that^  fince  the  sera  oT 
the  reformation^  has  been  the  difgrace^  or  the  fcourge  of  Chrifteiw 
dom. 

But  what  evidence  has  Mr.  O.  produced  that  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  teaches  the  extravagant  notion  that  men  are  thus  juftified }  On 
this  dangerous  dodrine  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  are  equally 
iilent.  Mr.  O.  however,  fuppofes  that  he  has  found  it  in  fuchphrafc$ 
as  the  following*  In  the  Xlth  Article  it  is  faid  that  **  we  are  ac^ 
€$unted  righteous  before  God^  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jefus  Cbrift ;"  in  the  Homilies,  that  ''  we  are  made  of  unjuft, 
jlift  before  God  ;*'  that  <'  Chrift  is  now  the  righteoufnefs  of  all  them 
that  truly  do  believe  in  him  ;"  that  ^  He  for  them  fulfilled  the  law 
in  his  lire ;  fo  that  now  in  him»  and  by  him»  every  true  Chriftian 
4nan  tnay  be  called  a  fulfiller  of  the  law."  (See  Hom.  of  Sal.  Pp.  19, 
14.)  Isow  if  the  import  of  thefe  expreffions  were  at  all  doubtful^ 
Mr.  O.  will  allow  that,  by  his  own  canon,  thev  muft  bp  fo  inter- 
preted as  to  make  the  Church  confident  with  herielf.  But,  if  under* 
itood  in  the  fenfe  which  he  attaches  to  them,  they  are,  as  we  have 
demondrably  (hewn,  de(lru£live  of  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
whole  fcheme  of  Chrtftianity  reRs,  namely,  that  all  mankind  are 
finners,  both  in  themfelves,  and  in  the  fight  of  God.  Our  readers 
will  recoiled  too  that,  in  a  former  number  of  our  Review,  we  prov- 
ed that  the  doArine  of  imputed  righteoufnefs  is  neceflarily  fubverfive 
of  the  firft  principle  of  Proteftantifm,  which  is,  to  exclude  all  merit 
from  human  performances.  But  our  author  knows  that  thefe  phrafes 
prefent  no  difficulty  whatever  to  thofe  who  difbelieve  that  dodrine  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  prefume  to  think  that,  if  he  had  deferred  his  fneer- 
ing  queftion,  (p.  188.)  "  Mig;ht  not  Mr.  Ludlam  more  properly 
have  been  inquiring  with  what  confcience  he  fubfcrit>es  *  ex  animo* 
to  dodrines  which  he  believes  unintelligible  and  impofiible,  till  he 
had  brought,  at  lead,  fome  probabls  evidence,  that  this  dodrine, 
certainly  unintelligible  and  impoflible,  is  in  reality  the  doArine  of 
the  Church  ;*'  the  delay  would  have  done  no  difcredit  to  his  oiodefty, 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  allertion  We  are  judified  by  faith  only  ? 
That  one  great  obje£t  of  the  reformed  confeffions  was  to  oppofe  the 
Komifli  doctrine  of  merit  is,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged ;  and  this 
cbje£l  led  them  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  language  as  they  thought  bed 
adapted  to  denote  their  abfblute  rejedion  of  that  doarine.  Hence 
they  faid  that  *<  we  are  judified  by  faith,  by  fakh  without  works,  by 
faith  only."  By  fuch  phrafes  they  intended  fornially  to  afcribe  our 
judification,  or,  in  other  words,  the  remiflion  of  our  fins,  and  our 
acceptance  with  God,  folely  to  the  facrifices  and  fatisfadion  of  Chrift. 
^s  their  meritorious  caufe^  renouncing  ail  dependance  on  the  natural 
defert  of  our  own  performances.  This  is  very  well  expreiTed  in  the 
Article :  "  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrid,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  defervings."  The  precife  meaning  of  this  doArine  n 
fjM^tbefi  and  mo(t  lunuaouHyi  v&folded  in  the  accurate  and  highly 
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Celknt  Homily  <<  Of  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  by  only  Chrift  out 
Saviour/'  to  which  the  Article  fends  ns,  and  from  TPvhich  we  recom- 
mend to  attentive  perufal  the  two  following  extrads.  They  are 
fomewhat  long  ;  but  their  own  intrinfic  value  is  fuch,  and  they  con- 
tftiA  an  explanation,  fo  complete  and  fatisfaAory»  of  the  Church's 
fentiments  on  a  moft  important  point  of  doSrine,  that,  we  truft,  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  inferting  the1m. 

^*  Fird,  you  (hall  underhand  that,  in  oar  juilification  by  Chrift,  it  is  n«t 
Hll  one  thing,  the  office  of  God  unto  man,  and  the  office  of  njan  unto  God. 

^aftification  is  not  the  office  of  man ,  but  of  God;  for  man  cannot  make 
imfelf  righteous  by  his  own  work^  neither  in  part,  nor  in  the  wkole ;  &r 
that  were  the  greated  arrogance  and  prefumption  of  man  that  Antichrift 
GOuM  fee  up  againil  Godj  to  affirni  that  a  man  might  by  his  own  works  take 
away  and  purge  his  own  dns,  and  fo  judify  himfeJf.    But  juiHfication  is  the 
offic:e  of  God  only,  and  is  not  a  thing  which  we  render  unto  him,  but  whicti 
we  receive  of  him ;  not  which  we  give  to  him,  but  which  we  take  of  him 
by  bis  free  mercy,  and  by  the  only  merits  of  his  mofl  dearly  beloved  Ibn^ 
cor  only  Redeemer,  Saviour  and  Tuflifier,  Jefus  Chrid :  fo  that  the  true  uo- 
derftanding  of  this  do6lrine,  we  be  juftified  freely  by  faith  without  works, 
or  that  we  be  juftified  by  faith  in  Chrid  only,  is  not^  that  this  our  own  ad 
Xo  believe  in  Chrifl,  or  this  our  faith  in  Chiiil,  which  is  within  us,  dodi 
jnftify  us,  and  deferve  our  juflification  unto  us,  (for  thai  were  to  count  eur- 
ielves  to  be  juflified  by  ibme'  adt  or  virtue  that  is  within  our/elves ;)  bat 
the  true  underhand  ing  and  meaning  thereof  is, 'that  althongh  we  hear  God'^ 
Iprord  and  believe  it ;  although  we  have  faith,  hope,  cluiri<y,  repentance^ 
•dread,  and  fear  of  God  within  us,  and  do  never  fo  many  work«  thereuatoi 
yet  we  mud  renounce  the  merit  of  all  our  faid  virtaes,  of  faith,  hope,  charity^ 
.and  all  other  virtues  and  good  deeds,  which  we  either  have  done,  diall  dq^ 
«r  can  do,  as  things  that  be   far  too  weak  and  infu^cient,  and  imperfed, 
Xo  deferve  remidion  of  our  fins,  and  our  jjidification ;  and  therefore  we  miill 
trud  only  in  God's  mercy,  and  that  facridce  which  our  High  Prieli  and  Sa« 
viour  Cnriil  Jefus;  the  Son  of  God,  once  offered  for  us  upon  the  crofs^  to 
obtain  thereoy  God's  grace  and  remiffioi\,  as  well  of  our  original  fin  in  bap- 
tifro,  as  of  ail  aduai  lin  committed  by  us  after  our  baptifm,  H  we  truly  re* 
pent,  and  turn  unfeignedly  to  him  again."    (Part  II.  p.  22.) 

"  Truth  it  is,  that  our  own  works  do  not  juftify  us,  to  fpeak  properly  of 
our  judificatiOn ;  that  is  to  fay,  our  works  do  not  merit  or  deferve  remiifion 
of  eur  fins,  and  make  us,  of^injud,  jud  before  God:  but  God  of  his  own 
mercy,  through  the  only  merits  and  defervings  of  his  fon  Jefus  Chrid,  Mk 
judi^  us.  Neverthelefs,  becaufe  failli  doth  diredly  fend  us  to  Chrid  for 
remiffion  of  our  fins,  and  that,  by  faith  given  us  by  God,  we  embrace  tiie 
promife  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  the  rcmillion  of  our  fins  (which  thing  none 
other  of  our  virtues  or  works  properly  doth)  therefore  the  Scripture  ufeth  to 
fay,  that  finith  without  works  doth  judify.  And  forafmuch  as  it  is  all  one 
fc'ntence  in  effect,  to  fay,  faith  without  works,  and  only  faitli,  doth  judiiy 
us;  therefore  the  old  antient  fathers  of  the  Church  from  time  to  time  have 
uttered  our  juftification  with  this  fpcech;  only  faith  juffifielh  us:  meaning 
no  other  thing  than  St.  Paul  meant,  when  he  faid.  Faith  without  vjorkijusti*  ' 
feth  uf.  And  becaufe  all  this  is  brought  to  paf^t  through  the  only  merit:;  and 
defervings  of  our  Saviour  JeCus  Chrift,  and  not  through  our  merits,  or 
•  tjir'^jgh  the  merit  of  any  virtue  that  we  have  within  us^  or  of  any  work  that 
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cotneth  from  us ;  therefore,  in  that  refpeft  of  merit  and  dcTerving)  v^e  fet* 
lake,  as  it  were,  altogether  again,  faith,  works,  and  all  other  virtues.  Fat 
our  own  imperfe6lion  is  fb  great,  through  the  corruption  of  original  fin,  that 
all  is  imperieft  that  is  within  us,  faith,  charity^  hope,  dread,  thought,  words/ 
and  works,  and  therefore  not  apt  to  merit  and  deferve  any  part  of  o]ix  jofli- 
£cation  for  us.  And  this  form  of  fpeaking  ufe  we,  in  the  humbling  of  ottr* 
feives  to  God,  and  to  give  all  the  glory  to. our  Saviour  Cbrift,  who  is  bed 
worthy  to  have  it/'  (Part  III.  p.  24-.) 

Fiona  the  whole  of  this  ample  expofure  of  her  fentiments,  it  i$ 
indifputably  clear  that  to  the  expreflions  **  we  are  juflified  by  faiti, 
by* faith  without  works,  and  by  faith  onjy,"  our  Church,  annexes 
no  other  meaning  whatever  than  that  we  owe  our  falvation,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  to  the  merits  of  Chrift,  and  not  to  our  own* 
This  is  her  meaning,  her  whole  meaning,  and  her  only  meaning* 
But  this  explanation  of  ihefe  expreflions,  though  profeffedly  given 
by  the  Church  hcrfelf,  is|)ronounced  by  Mr.  O.  **  abfurd  and  non- 
fcnfical."  His  reafon  is  that  "in  this  refped,"  that  is,  iri  refpe^ 
to  merit,  **  we  are  equally  juftified  without  faith.  Faith  and  works, 
therefore^  being  thus  equally  excluded  as  meritorious  caufes  of  jufli- 
fication,  what  can  thelc  phrafes  "  by  faith  only,"  by  faith  without 
works,"  &c.  and  the  earneftrjefs  with  which  our  Church  infidsupon 
them,  mean,  but  that  faith  only,  or  faith  without  works,  is  the  ««- 
ditionai  er  injirumenttil  caufe  of  this  blefling  V*  (P.  201.) 

To  this  confident  queAion  it  may  be  anfwered  that  none  of  our 
author's  opponents  deny  that  faith  is  a  conditional  caufe  of  out  jufti^ 
ficatJQn.  But  when  Mr.  O.  affirms,  as  he  does,  that  faith  is  the  onhf 
condition  of  this  bleffing,  wli  arc  really  at  a  lofs  which  moft  to  ad- 
mire, his  grofs  niifconception  of  the  plan  of  redemption  as  fet  forth 
in  the  Gofpfl,  or  his  obftinate  perverfenefs  in  perfifting  to  make  our 
venerable  Church,  in  fpite  of  her  moft  pofitive  and  clear  decifibns, 
contradi£l  htrfelf. 

Mr,  O.  however,  may,  perhaps,  in  fome  degree  he  worthy  ef  fir- 
givenefs ;  tor  he  certainly  contradicts  himfelf,  to  the  full,  as  much  as 
he  does  Scripture  or  the  Church.  Let  our  readers  compare  the  fol- 
lowing pafTage  with  his  opinion  that  faith  is  the  only  condition  of 
juftitication.  '*■  To  whom  then  does  the  Church  of  England  believe 
repentance  neceffary  ?  Her  anfwer  is,  to  every  per/on  ^dmintAmxo 
her  communion  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion.  She  moft 
folemnly  exadts  it  at  confirmation  \  (he  jnfifts  upon  a  renewal  and . 
continuation  of  it,  in  her  communicants;  all  her  worthippers  fpeak 
the  genuine  language  of  it  ;  flic  pofitivcly  maintains,  that  without  it, 
partaking  in  her  external  ordinances  only  increafcs  men's  condeitina- 
tion/*    (P.  172.) 

Now  here  we  beg  leave  to  afk  Mr.  O.  this  very  plain  and  fimplc 
queftion,  For  what  end  is  this  f;ime  repentance  ncceflary  ?  hit 
nccelDry  to  the  rcmiilion  of  fins?  Then  it  is  neccflary  to  juftifica- 
tion  ;  for  without  the  remidion  of  fins,  no  man  can  be.juftified.  Is 
it  ncceflary  to  the  attainment  of  everlafling  life  ?    I'hcn,  again,  it  is 
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Hcccflary  to  juftification  ;  for  without  being  jufiyicd,  no  man  can  at* 
tain  evdrlafting  life.  Mr.  O.  however,  at  lead  "  conceives  that  our 
eftabh'/hed  forms  exhibit  the  plain  and'  genuine  doSlrines  of  the  Scrips 
tures.^*  (P.  368.)  Let  lis,  therefore,  inquire  what  is  really  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  or>  this  fubjeft  ;  or  what  is  the  condition,  on  the 
■part  of  man,  which  Scripture  requires  in  order  to  falvation. 

Now  this  condition  is  rcprefented  under  fuch  a  variety  of  views^ 
and  expreffed  in  fo  many  different  ways,  that  of  the  palTages  which . 
relate  to   it  we  can  prcpofe  to  mention  only  a  few  ;  bur,  perhaps, 
thtfc  few  may  be  quite  fafficient  to  convince  cur  readers  with  what 
fairnefs  and  good  faith  our  evangelical   minitlcrs  arc  accullomed  to 
inculcate  **  the  plain  and  genuine  doctrines  oM'nc  Scriptures."     It 
is  cxprelfed,  then,  by  faith  (Afts  xvi.  31.)  ;  by  baptifm  (A6ls  ii.  3S. 
xxii.  16.)  >    by  faith  and  baptifm   (Mark  xv.   16.);    by  obedience 
(Heb.  v.   Q.)  ;    by  repentance  (ASs  xvii,  30)*;    by  repentance  and 
converfion  to  the  Gofpel  (Afts  iii.  19.)  >  hy  works  in  general  (James 
ii.  24,) ;  by  works  of  mercy  in  particular  (JairiCs  ii^  13.  Maith.xxv. 
31,  &c. );   by  forcivenefs  of  our  neighl?our's  trefpafTes   (Matth.  vi. 
15.);  by   hope  (Rom.  viii.  24.);  by  charity  (i.  Cor.  xiii.  i,  2,  3.) 
by  holinefs  (Heb.  xii*  14.)^  by  confefllng  Chrift,   and  believing  his 
refurreflion  (Ronrt  x.  9.) ;    by  calling  on   the  name  of  the  JLoni 
(Rom.  X.  13.);  by  partaking  of  the  body  and   blood  of  Chrift  (Jo. 
vi.  53.) ;  by  becoming  new  creatures  (Gal.  vi.  i^.) »  ^X  ^^*^*^  which 
worketh  by  love  (Gal.  v.  6) ;  by  the  keeping  of  the  commandments 
of  God  (i.  Cor.  vii    19.) ;  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  other  phrafes,  of 
which  unlefs  it  fliall  be  maintained  that  they  are  all  precifely  equiva- 
fcnt  \o>faiLhi^'\i  is  abfolute  raving  to  talk  ot  faith  as  the  only  condition 
of  the  gofpel  covenant,  or  of  man's  juilification.     The  faft  is  that 
this  condition  being  complex,  confifting  of  a  great  variety  of  parts, 
and  of  faith  among  the  rert  ;  the  whole,  by  a  figure  very  common  in 
language,  isexprelfed  fomeiimes  by  one  part,  fometimcs  by  another: 
,but  never, *it  is  manifeft,  to 'the  exclufion  of  the  rcR.     Of  confc- 
quence  he  would  be  equally  wife  who,  when  rcmillion  of  fins  is  pro- 
mifed  to  repentance  or  obedience,  fhould  argue  that  faith  is  therefore 
not  requifite,  as  he  who,  when  the  fame  promifc  is  made  to  faith, 
concludes  that  repentance  and  obedience  are  unneceifary. 

Is,  then,  as  Mr.  O.  contends,  the  opirlion  of  the  Church,  on  this 
momentous  point,  at  open  variance  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  God  forbid  !  There  is  not,  in  reality,  any  one  point  on  which 
her  judgment  is  more  frequently  or  peremptorily  declared,  than  that 
faith  is  not  the  only  condition  of  man's  juftification.  What  fays 
her  form  of  daily  abfolution,  which  her  prlefts  are  commaiidul  to  pror 
nounce  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  God  r  *>  lie  panlontih 
and  abfolvcth  all  them  that  truly  repent  and  unfcij^nedly  btli^v-  his 
holy  Gofpel."  What  fays  her  abfolution  at  the  c(>mrpii'  i^n  '  It 
fpeaks  exaflly  the  fame  language.  Her  colleft  for  A(h  Wtiij  (  ay 
is  equally  explicit:  **  Almighty  and  everliving  God,  v\bo  I  .t.'it  o- 
thing  that  thou  haft  made,  and  doft  forgive  the  fiiis  oi  u»l  ihclr*  v;  at 
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itfe  penitent,  &c/*  'the  vHiole  ohjcGt  of  her  cotnminiitHfli  ftiflDt^ 
to  prefs  the  indifpenftble  necellity  of  repenuince  as  the  copfiirtoa  op 
which  God  is  ready  to  receive  and  pardon  us.  Has  Mr.  O.  forgotten^ 
snr  was  he  never  taught,  ihis  firft  and  elementary  principle  of  the 
^fpel  of  Chrift  ?  We  prefume  to  fay  to  hitn,  *'  read  yotnr  Catet 
^  cbtfm."  There  you  will  learn  that  *^  what  is-reouirefll  of  perfons  t# 
'  be  baptized"  is  'Srepentance^  whereby  they  forlakefia;  and  faith^ 
whereby  they  fledfaAly  believe  the  promifes  of  God>  made  to  tbcm  ia 
that  Sacrament." 

It  is  odd  that  the  paflage  in  the  <^  Homily  of  Salvation,"  on  which 
Mr.  O.  fcems  to  lay  the  greateft  flrefs  for  proving  that  faith  is  the 
uU  condition  of  man's  juflification,  (hould  be  the  very  paflage  which 
we  have  always  confidered  as  eftablifliing,  beyond  all  poilible  cootro- 
verfy,  dire£lly  the  reverfe.  Having  commented  on  feveral  expre^Sons- 
1^  St.  Paul,  the  HoYnily  thus  proceeds : 

•'  And  therefore  St.  Paul  declareth  here  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man 
concerning  his  juflification,  but  only  a  true  and  lively  faith.  '  And  yet  that 
&ith  doth  not  tbut  out  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God, 
to  he  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  juftified;  but  it  (hutteth  them 
oat  from  the  office  of  juftifying.  So  that,  although  they  be  al)  prefent  toge- 
ther in  him  that  is  jultified,  yet  they  juitify  not  all  together;  neither  doth 
ISuth  (hut  out  the  jufticeof  our  good  works,  nebeflariiy  to  be  done  aiter- 
wardsof  duty  towards  God;  (lor  we  are  moft  bounden  to  ferve  God,  in 
doing  good  deeds,  commanded  by  him  in  his  Hojy  Scripture,  all  the  days 
of  oor  life:]  but  il  excludeth  them,  lb  that  we  may  not  do  them  to  this  ia^ 
tent ;  Co  be  made  juft  by  doing  of  them.'*  (P^t  I.  p.  19.) 

Now  we  intreat  our  readers  carefully  to  obferve  what  this  faith, 
'  which  is  required  as  the  condition  of  judification,  dots  Korjbuf  out. 
FIrft,  it  "  doth  not  fhut  out  npentana^  Icve^  dnad^  and  the /3r<ir  tf 
Godf  TO  BE  JOINED  WITH' FAITH  in  cvcry  man  that  is  juftified. ' 
Secondly,  it  "  doth  not  fhut  out  xhtjuftice  of  our  good  foorkSy  m^ej* 
farilf  to  be  done  afterwards  of  duty  towards  God."  Here,  then,  a 
manifeft  and  marked  diftindion  is  made  between  certain  inward  ha- 
bits, or  virtuous  difpofitions  of  mind,  as  **  repentance^  hope^  love^^ 
&c.  and  aflual  good  works  exhibited  in  pra&ice,  by  which  **  we  are 
moft  bounden  to  fcrve  God  all  the  days  of  our  life."  And  the  ob- 
▼ious  doftrinc  of  the  Homily  is  that  the  former  ARE  possessed  at 
the  time  of  our  being  firft  juftified:  the  latter  are  to  be  PER* 
FORMED  afterwards.  The  former  are  qualiikations  necefiary  to 
lender  us  capable  of  juflification  ;  for  they  are  to  bs  joimed,  th^t 
is,  THEY  MUST  BE  JOINED,  With  faith,  andare  all  prefent  together 
in  every  man  that  is  juftified.  No  perfon,  therefore,  who  is  cortie  to 
the  years  of  difcrction,  either  i^,  or  can  be,  juftified  without  theno. 
Thcfe  virtuous  difpofitions  of  mind  are,  according  to  ^hc  Homily, 
previous  conditions,  indifpenfibly  required  before  juftification:  a 
whole  life  fpent  in  the  a£luaL  perforniancc  of  every  good  work,  is 
indifpenfibly  required  of  us  after  it.     In  (hort,  the  internal  habits 
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.  qfom^tance,  >bope,>]ove,   &c.  arc  nccefliry  .in  or<ier,tOvtfJ/<2£«,our 
'  juSincation :  external  good  work?,  proceeding  from  thefe  hablcs,  are. 
nVce/Tary  in  order  to  pnfervi  it.  , 

'  yht  very  fame  diftindlion  is  repeated^  and  the  very  fame  doSrinC; 
f6rmally  laid  down  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  Homily;  fo  anxious  was 
tjie  author  of  it  ,that  the  phrafe  "we  aiejuftified  by  faith  only" 
Ihould  not  be  underftood  as  teaching  thkt  faitb  is  the  cnly  condition 
oFjuuification.  Mr.  O.  indeed,  by  means  of  a  partial  and  garbled. 
,  <luotatioj^,  has  made  the  homily  fpeak,  in  a'ppearance,  his  own  fen* 
tiiiieiits*  The  author  of  it  is  giving  an  ac/couht  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Fa.thers  wi(h  regard  to  this  do^ine  of  j  unification: 

.  /'  Pfwbom,"  fays  he,  "I  wHl  fpecially  rehearfc  three,  Hilary,  Bafil, 
and  AfBbrofe.  St.  Hilary  faith  thefe  word^  plainly  ;  Faith  only  jutlifieth.; 
And  St.  Bafil  writeth  thus;  This  is  a  perfedt  and  whole  rejoicing  in  God, 
.  w  ten  a  man  advanceth  not  bimfelf  for,  his  own  righteoufnefs,  but  acknow-> 
Mgeth  him/elfto  lack  true  judice  and  righteoufnefs,  andto  be  juQified  by 
the  only,  faith -in  Chrifh  And  St.  Ambrofe  faith  thefe  words  ;  This'i*  the 
ordinance  of  God,  thafthey  which  believe  in  Chrift  (honld  be  faved  with*" 

3ui  works,  by.  feith  only,  (redy  receiving  remiflion  :of  their  fins*  •  Coiid- 
.er  diligently  thefe  words,  without  worka^  by  faith  only>  freely  we  ree(^ive»- 
remiffion  of  our  fins.  What  can  be  fpoken  more  plainly/ tharKl^.f^J^^^t, 
ireely  without  works,  by  faith  only,  we,  obtain  remiil^on  9f/0j|ir^iins^r-*> 
Tbefe  and  other  like  lentences,  that  we  be  juftiiied  by  faixli«9ti^y,>  freefy,- 
and  without  works,  we  do  read  bfttimes  In  il\p  beft  aud  mqiiS  ;i^^ienV.  WM^- 
tcrs:  as,  beHde  Hilary,  Bafii,  and  St.  Ambrofe,  before  rel)e«jirfed,  wer^^, 
^c  fame  in  Os'igen,  St.  Chryfoftom,  St.  Cyprian,  Stj^  Aujuftine,  Pjofper> 
Q^umenius,  Proclus,  Befnardus,  Anfelm,  syid  tnany  other  abhors,  QfeelC 
andLatin.^     (P^  20,  21.)  ,:•/./  r"".  ;\> 

•  Here  Mr.  O.  concludes  his  quotation :-snd  tiaking  it  foi*  'grarifedj 
lathis  readers  would  infer,  as  be  wifhed  them  to  do,  that  the  doc ^ 
trine  maintained  by  tkefeatiiicnt  Writers; 'an'd  approved  by' the  Ho*- 
Quljts  was  that  which  he.  himfelftnsrintajns,  that  faM^h.ittheWy.cO/i- 
dition  required  to  juftificauoa^  he  fubjoins^  V  And  in  thic  Very:fatpe 
page,  having  extolled  this'do£lrini  as.  theilroi^g  fock  and  fou^aypa 
of  theChriftian  religion,  the  Homily  addsy  that  ^  whofoever)  deoieth' 
it  is  not  to  be.  accounted  for  a  Chrillian  mans',  i^  for  a. fetter  f^rt>h.(>C 
Chrift's  {lory^  but  for  an  adverfary  to  Chrift  a^d  hisigofpel^r  .  (Q/» 

This  is  really  one  of  the  mod  impudent  pttempts  to  impofi^  uppa 
his  reader^'which  we  have  ever  witneued  in. any  author.  But  tv/  (hall, 
do  the  Homily^  its  doi^rine,  and  our  readers^  juflice.  In  prder^to 
this,  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  produce  theyrords  which  Mr*' 
0.  has  omitted ;  from  which  it  will  be  clear  that  ihe  vitient  fathcrSi^ 
in  the  judgment  of  the  homilift,  were  far  from  tetching  that  faith  ir 
theoply  rgnditional  caufe  of  our  juftification  ;  and  that ^it  i$  not  liiV 
i^Qrini^  but  the  da^im  cf  cur  works  biing  %uitb9Ht  nurit^  whi^h^  JH 
the  judgment  of  the  fame  bomilift,  *^>whofoev4f  d«oittJl»  |i  Qoc  ta 
be  accounted  for  a  Chrlftian  man.'^  > 
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Immeihttlyj  then^  after  the  above  enumeration  bf  t\iott  Mfifiefit 
fotbors  who  taught  that  we  are  juftified  by  faith  only,  the  Homily 
Ibus  proceeds  to  expound  their  (entiments.  ^^  Neirerthelefs,  thia  leu* 
tfnce,  that  we  be  juftified  by  faith  only,  is  not  fo  meant  of  them^ 
that  the  (aid  juftifyipg  faith  is  alom  in  mdn^  without  true  repcrttancc^ 
btfpe,  eharity,  dr^ad,  and  the  fear  of  Godj  at  any  time  and  JeaUnT* 
Here,  ti  before,  are  (pacified  the  internal  good  difpodtions  wnicD  art 
"to  tt  JOINED  with  faith,  as  the  previous  conditions  of  juftiiicatiofi. 
f'  Nor  when  they  fay,  that  we  ihould  he  juftified  freely,  co  they  aican 
that  we  fbould  or  might  afterward  be  idle,  and  that  nothing  (b6uld 
be  required  >ofn  our  parts  afterward/'  Here  again  are  Inculcated*  tbofe 
aAuil  and  external  eood  works  which  are  necefiary  as'  conditions  of 
Mmnim^  our  firft  juftification.  Then  follow  words  which  are  totally 
^ftruSive  of  Mr*  0/s  notion  of  faith*s  being  the  only  condition  of 
jaflifieation :  ^*  Neither  do  they  nKan  fo  to  be  juftified  without  fpoi 
vtorM,  thai  Wi  jifould ds  no  go9d  works  at  ail:**^  and,  laftty,  their  ttieaii- 
ing  is  thus  plainly  and  unambiguouily  declared  : 

"  But  this  layinp^  ftat  we  be  jafti/ied  by  fakh  only,  freely,  and  withoat 
1Nlrktf#  ii  fpoben  for  to  take  awi^  ckarlj  ail  merit  of  our  works,  as  int»  jia- 
jMfc/»iiiMW'ouf  jUilification  at  Gbd*t  hands,  and  thereby  mofl  plaimy  to 
CxpreA  tte  vtvakneTs  of  man,  and  Ihegoodnefs  of  God;  the  mat'infinni- 
ty  ofdurfdviea^  and  the  itiizhtand  powecofGod;  the  imperfedion  of  our 
own  sofliiktt  aifi  the  moft  abundaftt  grace  of  our  Saviour  Chriit ;  and  fbtfra- 
Ibr*  WMtf  to  aicribe  fKe  merit  and  deferving  of  our  juilificalion  onto 
CMff  oiAfi  and  his  moil  precious  blood-fliedding.  Tbis  faitA  the  holy 
ftnptiiro  DWchtftft  us,  th is  //  the  strong  rock  attdfminJatiott  of  the  CkristioM  ri» 
Mgmi  THIS  »octBiNs  all  old  and  antient  authors  of  Chrifl's  chofch  4o 
mmovei  rsia  nocTaiNm  advanceth  and  fettietb  forth  the  trueglei^  of 
C%nff,  and  beatetfkViown  the  vain-glory  of  man;  this  whofoevei  deaietlif 
is  not  to  be  accdunted  for  a  Chriflian  man,^'  &c.    (P.  2 1 .) 

-  AftM  tbift  filr  e^tpdAire  of  the  do£trine  of  the  Homily,  add  of  Mr, 
G/s  dmft  difingeiittOiis  management  in  mifreprefenting  it,  ouf  rea- 
den  wUI  6e  properly  qualified  to  appreciate  the  following  language : 
^  Sttcir  id  tfte  admirable  perfpicuity  and  precifion  with  which  the  doc* 
iiine  0t  j^tSlicfktioti  bf  faith  alone,''  in  his  fenfe  of  it,  *<  is  taught  itt 
•Mv  HomiHeii  •  How  fheti  can  any  perfons  of  integrity  and  informa- 
tiofl,  after  duly  attending  to  thefe  difcourfes,  deny  that  this  is  tbt 
^rtaiit  ddfirine  of  6ur  Church,  or  attempt  to  explain  her  language 
ft>  as  CO  evade  itf*^  (Ov.  p.  204.) 

'  Nothing,  w^  conceive,  can  poflibly  be  clearer  than  that,  in  tha 
Judgment  c^  the  Church  of  England,  other  conditions,  befide  faith, «, 
are  Muirtki  to  ^ur  juftification  with  God.  '  Such  are  the  internal  j 
good  oif^ofitioos  which  we  have  fo  often  mentioned,  and  which  may 
undoubtedly,  without  any  impropriety,  in  a  certain  fenfe  be  called 
gdbd  works..   But  **  that  good  works,*'  fays  our  learned  apologift, 
^  cannot,'  in  the  judsoieiit  of  the  Church,  be  cither  the  mmtorint 
^msjk^  or  ibtJIipoJmii cmt£tullo  of  juftification>  has  often  been  juflly 
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vtffXtA  rrooi  the  language  and  tenor  of  the  two  fuceeeding  Articles,^ 
the' 1 2th  and  13th. 

*'  Here  it  is  maintained,  (hat  whatever  Works  are  done  i§^jttflif)cati<in 
.art  not  onlj  devoid  oF  every  kind  of  merit,  but  that  thej  are  not  pJeafant 
to  God»  and  have  the  ndimrg  tftim^  and  that  good  works  are  the  fruits  ^f 
faith  mij^bvp  tfttr  jafiificalion.  Then  they  certainly  ciomot  go  Itf^rt  il^ 
ble/fing»  And  if  thefe  works  cannot  precede  jit(li/iration>  they  then  cann9t 
be  either  the  couh  or  cmditlm  oF  jailificaiion.  Caufes  and  conditions  n^ 
ce/Tarily  precede  that  of  whieb  they  are  the  caufes  or  conditions^  and  (land 
in  dirca  oppofitkui  to  the  fruits  and  confequences  ofit.'^  (Pp.  SQ^^^pa.} 

•  This  argument,  we  own,  is  plaufible;  but  it  is  fophiftical^  and 
lefts  upon  no  ibiid  foundation.  *^  Works  done  before  the  grace  of 
Chrtft,  and  the  infpirition  of  his  fpirit;"  ikit  works  of  the  mere  mo« 
tA  mzv^  ^  forafmuch  as  they  fpring  not  of  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift/' 
and  are  not,  therefore,  perFormed  in  terms  of  the  covenant  of  redemp* 
tion;  **  are  not  ptcaduit  to  God,"  nor,  according  to  that  covenant^ 
available  to  falvatioo.  The  works  of  the  Chriftian  **«wbich  are  tkM 
fruits  of  faith  and  follow  after  juftificacion/'  though  they  <'  cannot 
put  away  our  fins,"  or  merit  DUvation,  *^  yet  are  chey  plea^i^  and 
acceptable  tx>6od^  through. the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  Both.  jUti* 
cles,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  are  to  be  underftood  as  speaking  of  ««• 
tmitf/ works^  of  works  exhibited  in  aAion  and  pradice.  But  the  ia« 
Irrirtf/ works  of  repentance,  hop^,  love,  &c.  which  mu/t  hi  J9in4i  m/kb 
faith^  as  conditions  of  juftification,  are  not  <^  done .  ik;^f#  the  graco 
of  Chrift/*  They  are,  in  fad,  produced,  atong  with  faith,  hj  tbo 
Operatiott  of  that  very  grate,  in  the  mind  of  ^*  every  man  that  is  jtif* 
ti6ed."  They  are,  therefore,  of  neceffity,  pleafine  to  God;  and 
they  are,  likewife,  of  neceffity,  prior,  in  vrdtr  at  ieaft,  if  not  in  tinu^ 
'  to  juftification.  So  orthodox,  in  fpite  of  Mr.  O.  Is  Bifliop  Fowler, 
when  he  teaches  that  *^  none  but  holy  (buls  are  citable  of  t>smifioa 
of  fin/'    (Seep,  213.) 

But  what,  it  may  be  aflced,  does  the  Homily  mean  wteit  it  fays 
that  ^  faith  fhutteth  works  out  from  the  ofice  of  juftifykig,"  and 
that^<  although  they^be  ail  prefent  together  in  him  that  is  juftified, 
yet  they  jufti^  not  all  together  ?"  To  thefe  exprsffions  Mr«  O.  ftt- 
taches  peculiar  importance ;  but  we  do  not  (ee  what  (hadow  of  fup- 
port  they  afford  to  bis  opinion,  that  faith  is  the  only  condition  of  otr 
juftification.  *^  Juftification/*  faith  the  Homily,'^  is  not  the  ^a  of 
*man  but  of  God;  for  man  cannot  inatke  bimfelf  righteous  bv  his 
works,  neither  in  part,  nor  in  the  whole.^  This  office  or  afi  or  God 
it  is'  obvious  that  neither  faith,  nor  afiy  other  virtue  of  mauj  canper^ 
form.  From  this  ad,  therefore,  all  tinman  works  are  o^Uy  ex-« 
eluded ;  and  from  this  aS  ^  faith^  is  faid  to  <<  (hut  them  ou|^^'  be- 
caufe  he  who  has  faith  muft  neceflarily  believe  that  man's  juftincatioa 
is  wholly  of  God.  But  if  faith  contributes  nothing  aK>re  to  our  juf- 
tification than  npinkincf^  hpi^  hvi^  Ice.  Where  is  the  propriety  of 
%ing  fo  oooftnady  that  w«  areJuiUfi^d  4yfMk^  a  jpt^afe  wkieh 
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(cixM  to  afcribe  to  faith,  in  this  important  budnefs,  fome  kind  of  pre^ 
eminence?  The  ufeof  the  phrafe  is  admirably  accounted  for  bj  tttb 
Homily  itfeir.  *<  Becaufe  faith  doth  diredly  fend  us  to  Chrift  for 
Che  remiffioii  of  our  fins,  and  that,  by  faith  given  us  of  God,  *  we 
embrace  the  promife  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  the  remiffion  of  our  fias^ 

(which    thing   NONA   OTHBR  OF  OUR    VIRTUES  OR  WORRS    PRO- 

•  PERLY  doth)  THEREFORE  the  fcripture  ufeth  to  fay,  that  fs(ith..with- 
outworks  doth  juftify."     Hence  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  the  opi* 

"nion  of  the  Church,  thcexprcflion  "  we  are  juftifi^ed  by.  faith 'Withoiit 

•  works,"  is  not  a  proper^  but  a  Jlgurativi  cxprctCtoh\  that  faith  is,  ill 
no  fenfe,  a  more  necefiary  condition  of  bur  juRification  than  other 
virtues  ;  but  that  becaufe  it  is,  of  all  the  adts  of  the  mind,  that  .which 
is  beft  adapted  to  denote  our  acquiefcing  in  ,the  gracious  plan  of  fal- 

-vation  by  Chrift,  and  our  putting  our  truft  in  the  promifes  of  the 
Gofpel,  therefore  we  are  faid  to  be  juftified  hyfaitb^.  rather  than  hf 
Tipeniance^  love^  or  bote.  The  Church  herfdf  declares  that  fhe  ia- 
tends  no  more  when  me  talks  of  faith  as  **  the  mean  or  inftrumtia  gf 

:  falvation  required  on  our  parts,"  and  as  ^^  the  mean  whereby  we  muft 

.  &pplj  the  fruits  and  merits  ofCbri/Fs  death  unto  us,  fo  th^t  it  may  work 
the  fa]vatio|i  of  our  fouls."     ^^  Our  faith  in  Chrift  (as  it  were),  faith 

-unto  us  thus.:  It  is  not  I  that  take  away  your  ffns,  but  it  is  Chrift 
only  %  and  to  him  only  I  fend  you  for  that  purpofej  for  faking^  ^tl^erein 
all  your  good  virtues,  words,  thoughts  and  works,  an4  only  putting 
your  truft  in  Chrift."  (Horn,  of  Sajv."  p.  •23.).  And  if  this  were  all 
which  the  Calvinifts  underftand.  by  the  jnflrumentaUty  ^of  faith,  (a 
phrafe  of  which  they  are  particularly  food,) '  we;  fticoild  not'  quarrel 

•  witii  them  about  the  exprei&on.  Every  one  knows  that,  in  talking 
.of  ^he  ads  and  operations  of  th<  mind,  we  arc  perpetually  obliged, 
,from  abfolute  neceffity,  to  ufe  figurative  language,  .becaufe  we  have 
.no  appropriate  terms  .to  denote  thiem.  But  many  of.  thefe  divines, 
«and  our  author  among  the  reft,  fpeak  as  if  they  confidered  faith  in 

the  light  of  a  proper  or  phy/lcul  infirument;  of  a  real  hand  which  lays 
'  hold  of  the  righteoufntfs  and  merits  of  Chrift,  applying  them,  in  as 
ftridtand  literal  a  fenfe,  to  the  wouads  of  the  foul,  as  the  natural 
hand  applies  a  plaifter.to  the  fores  of  the  body  :  aainiea  which  is  to- 
tally unintelligible. 

Mr.  O.  again,  attacks  the  notion  of  thpfe  who  maintain  the  diftinc* 
tion^of  ayfr/?andayf«0/juftification..   The  notion  he  calls,  we  know 
'  not  why,  Socinian :  for  numbers  have  held  it,  Bi(hop  Bull  amone 
.  others,  who  were  no  Socinians. .  But  his  batt;eiy  is  again  wholly  des- 
titute of  power.     The  idea  that.  ourfirftJMftification/^  is  fynonimous 
to  baptifm,  ends,"  he  fays,  *^  at  onp^,  all  difpute  about  faith  and 

•  works  on  the  point,  in  refped^  to  the  generality  of  our  communion. 
Who  are  baptized  in  their  infancy  when  both  are  equally  impoffible. 
And  cei;tainly  it  is  not  our  juftification  at  the  day  of  judgment  the 
Church  has  immediately  in  view.  She.woutd.fcarcely  be  lo  minutf 
in  diftinguiihing  what  fort  pf  wgrkt  and  fruity  they  are  which /^ibw 

.  Mfter  oUr  juftification  then  i  ind  affiria  that  wh^t  ii  done  before  that 

period 
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period  19  not  pleafiint  to  God,  but  has  the  nature  of  fin/'    (Pp.  209, 
210.)    The  anomalous  cafe  of  thefe  poor  infants  feems  ftrangely  tp 
puzzle  our  ingenious  author.     He  dares  not  infmuate,  asfon^eofhis 
ith  prudent  evangelical  brethren  make  no  fcruple  of  doing,  that  fuch 
of  them  as,  after  bap^ifm,  die  in  infancy,  are  damned;  becaufe  the 
Church  exprefslv  affirms  that  they  are  undoubtedly  faved.     Neithet' 
dares  he  deny  that  juftification  is  conferred  in  baptifm,  becaufe  he 
daret  not  aAert  that  any  can  t>c  faved  without  being  juftified.     His 
rcafoning  from  the  fuppoTition  that  the  Church,  in  fpeaking  of  works 
which  follow  afur  juftiAcation,  has  our  juftification  >at  the  day  o(* 
judgment  immediately  in  view,  is,  we  fuppofe,  another  fpeci men  of' 
his  wit.     But  had  he  kindly  condefcended  to  inform  his  readers  that 
thofe  who  hold  a  firft  and  a  final  juftification,  hold  alfo  that  the  firft' 
may  be  loft  by  a  wicked  life,  and  that,  unlefs   it   be  again  recovered' 
by  fmcere  repentance,  the  laft  may  be  loft  likewife  %  the  whole  of  the 
apparent  difficulty  would  have'inftantly  vaniflied.     But  that  juftifi- 
cation can  ever  be  loft  is  a  dodrine  which  Mr.  0»  does  not  believe  : 
and  this  is  the  whole  fecret  of  the  matter.     This   belief  the  fyftem 
which  he  has  embraced  of  i^eccffity  rejc£>s.     The  infallible  perfc- 
fsrance  of  the  faints,  or  that  he  wno  is  once  in  a  ftate  of  grace  can 
oever  totally    and  finally   Ull  fnm  it,  is  an  efiential  dogma  of  the' 
(chool  of  Qalvin.     it  follows,  indeed,  by   undeniable  confe(|uence,' 
froai  the  fundaipental   tenet  of  unconditional  decrees:  for  Calvinifm, 
as  we  formerly  obferved,  is  a  machine  fo  conftruded  that,  if  you  re- 
moye  a  fingle  peg,  the  whole  fails  to  pieces «  .  Accordingly  bur  au- 
thor, in  a  variety  of  places,'  fufficiently  difcovers  thatheliolds  the' 
dodrine  of  finai'perfeverance,  as  wqll  as  that  which  has   been  called 
tht faith  $fajfurance.   Of  fhefe,  indeed,  the  one  prefuppofes  the  other : 
for  no  man  cap  be  certainly  aflured  of  his  falvation,  unlefs  it  be  cer- 
tain that  he   ihall  be   faved  ^  and  it  cannot  be  certain  that  any  man' 
ihall  be  faired^  unlefs  it  be  certain  that  he  ihall  cofltinue,  to  his  deaths 
io  a  ftite  of  graq?. 

In  order  that  our .  readers  may  have  a  clear  perception  of  the'^ten* 
dency  of  (befe  Cafviniftic  do^rinrs,  which  are  confidered,  by  Mr.  O. 
and  his  friends,  as  the  very  marrow  of  gorpel-<dtvinity,  we  ihall  lay*  . 
before  them  the  following  paijiige,  containing   fome  quotations  from' 
£iihop  Kutlf  together  with  oMr  authror's  remarks  upon  them.  * 

'^  A  nmi  is  faid  f|  ify^tfy  hwMwh%h  to  \^  jii^tiikd  hj  wotli^  becaufe  oqob      • 
WORKS  Ai^E  THE  CONDITION,  according  to  the  divine  appointment,  efta- 
bliihedin  the  gofpel  covenant, .  ;rja/j/V^  and  necessai^to  Hsjusiificiiiim.  That.  * 
Is,  to  his  obtainijfig  repniflion  of  fans  through  Chrift,  and  acceptance  into 
&t  divine  favour.     In-  attempting  to  ptove  this  pqfition  a  little  after,  he" 
(the  Biihop)  "  fays.  The  fifft  fclals  of  thefe  tefiimonies  fhaii  be  ihtJlb  which " 
^>eak  Osgood  v)orks,\fk  sl  genefel  fenfe  as  the  requisite  and  nec^aiy  amdinw  «f 
JMtfi/Sc4iMi,     Arid  th^i,  having  cited  feyeral  padages  fit>m  the  word  ofGod« 
Who,  *6*' (the  Biflibp)  *' atks  do0s  not  believe  that  in  tM-^fcriptures  there 
if  an  aimndmace  ^  good  iuoris  requirft^,  which  if  a  man  do  not  perform  he  ir  * 
^tog.ethei  ekoloded  fiooi  tto  hope  of  pardoa  and  rexniffion  of  fins? 
.  •;  T;.*..  /  -Bui 
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"  Bat  h  thf^  indeed  the  dodrine  of  our  Gliurch  i    U  tkis  ]aiigaa|^ 

feoial  with  what  we  have  produced  from  he;  writings  on  the  i'ubjed  }-^ 
urely  it  muii  require  iio  ordinary  courage  to  maintain  this.  And  is  fberts 
»'  fingle  expreilioQ  that  founds  lixe  it,  or  that  can  be  fairly  cpnftroed  into 
it,  either  in  her  Articles  or  Homilies  on  the  point?  Let  the  advocates  of 
the  dodrine  produce  it."    (P.  218.) 

.  We  knovsr  not  in  what  words  to  exprefs  our  abhorrence  of  the  inoo« 
ftrous  and  deteftable  principle  which  is  here  maintained.    Wliatt  Sir-? 
Do  ycu  indeed  then  deny,  and  do  you  teach  your  people  todilbe- 
lievt)  that,  in  the  fcriptures,  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  work* 
required,  ywhich  if  a  man  do  not  perform,  he  is  titogetherxxdudcd 
from  the  trope  of  pardon  and  remii&on  of  fins  I    Mr.  O.  is  indignMt 
that  the  doSrines  of  his  party  ihould,  by  his  Opponenttf  be  ^iccuicd 
cf  Antinomianifm.     But  we  afTert  that  the  men  who  inculcaie  fuch 
opinions  have  drained  the  very  vileft  and  iilthieft  dregs  of  the  Anti- 
nomian  herefy.    For  what  did  the  Antioomians  t«ach  f    They  uught 
that  the  faith  by  which  we  are  faved  is  only  a  laying  hold*  or  appre* 
hending,  ofChrift;  a  rolling,  refting^  or  recumbence,  asth^fome-* 
times  exprefled   themfelves,  on  his  perfon ;  or,  which  is  ftill  worfe, 
though  more  eafily  comprehended,  that  it  is  only  a  firni  belief  and 
yerfuafion  that  we  are  already  pardoned  and  junified :  that,  conic- 
ouently,  thejuftification  fpokenof  in  fcripture,  is. nothing  el fe  but 
the  knowledge  of  our  j  unification  paft,  and  decreed  from  all  eternity: 
that  Chrsft  obeyed  the  law  and  fufFered^  (not  in  our  ftead»  but)   ia 
our  perfoni  t  that  his  righteoufnefs  is  truly  and  properly  oura  v  ^^ 
thaty  of  courfe,  in  order  to  falvation,  there  is  no  neceffity  of  any 
rightepufnefs  in  Ourfelves:  that  Chriftians  are  not  obliged^  under 
pain  of  damnation,  to  the  obfervanceof  the  moral  law,  which  they 
commonly  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  beggarly  elements;  and 
that  all  the  threatenings  denounced  in  fcripture  are  only  contrivances 
ip  frighten  iinners,  and  to  drive  them  from  themfelves  to  Chiift :  that 
we  are  to  work,  not  fir  Ufty  but  from  liffy  as  they  pbrafed  it :  and, 
confeqtiently,  that ^11  the  good  works  which  we  do  are,  in  reality, 
works  to  "^hich  no  neceffity  binds  us;  but  which  gmtitude  only  in* 
aplines  us  to  perform.    Such  were  the  tenets  openly  profeflfed  by  thofe 
whom  Mr.  O.  difclaim3  as  friends;  and  yet  there  is  noc  any  one  ot 
thefe  tenets,  abominable  as  th^  are,  which  is  not,  by  fair  and  legi- 
timate rr4foniog,  deducible  from  Mr.  O.'s  book.    They  may,  indcra, 
^  faid  to  be  virtually  included  in  the  fingle  fentiment  which  is  here 
avowed.    And  this  is  the  man  who  has,  as  we  hi^ve  feen«  the  iingu* 
lar  audacitv  to  charge  fome  of  the  brighteft  ornamenta  of  the  Church 
ei  {England  with  denying  the  nec^igcy  of  pra^Pticai  Chriitiaaity,  and 
•f  a  holy  life !  - 

But  audacity  is  indeed  a  prominent  feature  in  Mr*  O/s  charaAer, 
Who  appear^  to  think  that  by  round  afl'ntion,  and  confident  dcfiaocat 
he  can  frighten  the  braved  of  bis  opponents  from  the  fieW*  He  da* 
l^ies  that  there  \t  a  fingle  expreffion,  either  in  the  Artidcs  or  Homi^ 
\m  9/tteChWt:h,  which  founds  lilc  the  dpi^«^  tb*t  faith  «iid 
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worltt  m  die  conditions  of  juftification  ;  and  cballengei  the  ailvo* 
catei  ef  tke  do^ine  to  produce  it.    We  have  produced,  from  the 
^^'Homiljr  of  Salvation,"  tw9  remarJcal>le  paiTages,  from  which  it  ap* 
pears  that^  even  to  our  iirftjuftificationi  certain  good  Works,  as  well 
as  fiuth,  are  abToiutdj  neceflary.     That  our  retaining  this  firft  jufti* 
^cation  depends  entirely  on  our  fubfequent  condu<3,  and  that  after 
beiiftg  in  a  ftate  of  grace,  we  may,  by  an  evil  courfe  of  life  without  > 
fq>enrance,  totally  fall  from  it^  and  finallv  perilh,  is  no  lefs  clearljr 
the  judgment  of  our  Church,  delivered  in  language  the  moft  explicit 
Had  detertninate.    Thiis  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Homily  *<  Of  falling 
from  God  \^  «<  Whereas  God,"  fays  the  author,  «^  haih  (Hewed  to  aU 
thelB  that  tr^  heiievt  bis  Go/pe^  bis  face  of  mercy  in  Jefus  Chrlft^ 
^hkk  doth  fo  lighten  their  hearts,  that  they  (if  they  behold  it  ai 
they  ought  to  do)  be  transformed  to  his  imaee^  be  made  partakers  pf 
the  heavenly  light,  and  of  his  holy  fpirit,  and  be  fa{hix>ned  to  him  in 
all  foodnefs  requiiite  to  the  children  of  God  :  fo,  if  they  ja/t^r  do  ne- 
gte6t  the  fame,  if  they  be  unthankful  unto  him,  if  they  ordex  hot 
dMir  Itvea  according  to  his  example  and  dodrine^.  he  will  take  awaf 
Drom  them  his  kin^om,  (lis  holy  word  whereby  he  &ould  reign  ia 
them,  becaule  they  bring  not  forth  the  fruit  thereof  that  be  looketh 
fcrt'^    (P.  ^•}    The  perfons  here  mentioned,  our  reader^  will  o)>* 
^ve^  are  TRUE  BELIE vBRa,  who  are  yet  fuppofed  to  fall  ^way  Aom 
Q^.    Scill  ftronger  is  the  language  employed  in  the  fecond  part  o^f 
this  Homily,  where  the  author  argues  from  Ifaiah's  parable  of  the 
unfruitfiil  vineyard.  (Qap,  V.)  ^*  God  faith  he  will  not  cat  it,  he  will 
tiot  delve  it,  and  he  will  command  the  clouds,  that  they  fhall  n^ 
tfaia  upon  it :  whereby  is  figniiied  the  teaching  of  bis  holy  word^ 
which  St.  Paulf  after  a  like  manner ^exprefied  by  planting  and  wa^ 
lering;  meaning  that  he  will  take  that  away  from  them,  fo  that  they 
ihall  be  HpjuxN^^BR  e/iis  itwdimp  theyuiall  be  no  i.ok6er  g$* 
wnudky  kit  bfify  Sfirity  they  mall  be  put  from  the<3raCe  avU 

•BiraFITa  THAT  THEY  HAO,  AMI^WSR  MIGHT  HAVfi  SNJOYfiO 

through  Chrift  s  tbeyihall  be  deprived  of  the  HEAVRnly  light 

ANO    LIVJ,.  WHICH    THEY    HAt>    IN    CheIST*    WHILST    THE? 

ABODB  iv  him;  they  fliall  be  (as  they  oncs  WERt»)  ai  meo 
'^tthoiit  God  in  this  world,  or  rather  iri  worfe  taking.    And^  to  bo 

ihort,  TREY  SHALL  BE  GIV^N  INTO  TQRtpoWER  OF  THJB  D^YII^ 

i^hich  beareth  the  rule  in  all  them  that  jbs  caft  aw^y  from  Qpd/'*-^ 

{P.7i.)    •  . 

'  Pffediely  the  fame  doftrine  is  formally  laid  down  in  the  itSth  Ar* 
ticle,  which  is  intituled  ^  Of  Sin  after  Baptifm.*"  The  fin  (as  has 
been  remarked  by  eminent  divines,)  by  which  it  is  here  faid  that  wf 
may  &1I  from  graee,  is  caHed,  Hi  the  beginning  of  the  Article,  **  a 
deadly  fin,  wiainjgly  committed."  And  that,  by  fuch  fin,  men's 
Ailing  from  grace  may  be  total  and  fin^  is  very  evidently  the  opinion 
of  the  Church;  for^flie  fpeaks  of  thrii  repenunee  as  a  contingent 
event,  whkh  may, .  or  t9ay  not,  take  plaee«  ^^  After  we  have  re* 
ciived  the  Hdj  Ghoft»  w«  may  df p^t  from  grftce  given,  and  fiUI 

T4  kl» 
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jnto  iin ;  an(3  by  the  ^grace.  of  Go<l^  we  may  arife  again,  and  ataeni 
our  lives.'*    With  the  tenet  .that  thofe  wtbo  have  once  been  endowed* 
yrith  juiiifyin^   faith  can  never  become  the  fons  of  perdition  fuch.s. 
Janguige  i^  altogether  inconfiftent^  unlefs  the^exprefiipns  •'  Wemi^ 
rife  and  amend,"   and  *'  wcjhc{li  tnfaiUbly  rife  and  amend"  be  equi- 
valent to  each  other.     But* to  put  this  matter  beyond  all  difpute,  we 
have  only  Co  attend  to  the  fentiments  of  the  Church  with  jegard  tQ 
the  cafe  of  the  penitent  thief.     They  are  found  in  the  Homily  "  Of. 
good  Works;"  where  quoting,. wiih  approbation,  the  word^  of ChryV 
ibftom,  fhe  fays,  ^^  If  he  had  lived,  an^  not  regarded  faith,  and  the 
works  theieof, 'he  flioultl  have  loft  his  falvation  again."  (P«.40.)     Oa 
this  unequivocal,  ^ecifivc   declaration  we  ihall  not  infult  the Judg-* 
jnent  of  pur  readers  by  adding  a  Angle  fentence  of  comment.     So  or* 
thodox  aglin.  In   fpite  of  Mr.  O.,  is  <'  the  divinity  provided  for  thf 
clergy  by  IJr.  Burn,"  when  he  teaches  that  "  no  man  will  be  »€• 
quitted  at  the  day  of  judgment,  but  only  for  working  and  obeying;" 
that  *^  the  inquiry  will  be  only  whether  we  have  done  what  W4^  com* 
manded  us  ?     If  W  have,  we  ftiall  be  pronounced  righteous,  aod 
fentenced  to  eternal  life:  if  we  have  wijlully  traiifgrefle^i  and. wrought 
wickednefs  without  amendment  and  repentance,  to  eyerUfting  death :" 
and  that  ^^  there  h  no  pardon  to  be  purchafed  without  p^dience.'f 

(P.  213J  ;    •. i       ^.    .    .'  •    *  * .  -  '      • 

A^r.  O.'s  treatoient  of  his,  opppqcnts  If,  ^wp  cannot  help  tbinjcing^ 
fomewhat  hai'd  anJ  unreafonable.'  At  one  time  he  ceofures  them  be* 
caufe  they  do  not  infifl^uppn  a  h'cly  life  as  eflential  to  a  (late  of  /aU 
vation  \  at  another,  bepaufe  tKey  make  it  (o  efTential  as  to  confiitute 
it  a  ccpditioTi  of  falvation.  .  In  his  chapter  on  Practical  Chriftianicyj 
indeed,  he  a|Fe<5is,'  as  we  oave  feen,  to  give  them  no^  credit  for  their 
feeming  ^ealin  the  cau1[e  pfgood  works. 

**  \Vje  know,"  he  fays,  '*  how  thefe  gentlemen,  at  other  tknes,  fpeak  df 
jrepetitance,  faith,  and  obedience  as  the  conditions  of  jufltficition,  And  acv 
tual  falvatiop.  This  it  is  npt  our^buf;nefs  to  reconcile,  with  their  pre<4^Dt 
langaa^e.^  Indeed  what.ipay  ^on  o^her  occaiions  be  incujcated,  is  of  iittk 
importance,  if  '  cuip  ventun>  ad  ver^m  ei\/,  (he,pq/nt  is^ttius  lelinquiihed. 
Jt  muft  (ecni,  fronJ  the  whole  fepor  of  what  has  no\y  ^ppe^e^j,  that^aK 


performance  of  the  baptifniaF  covenant  is  not  so  inCfted  upon 

^U  hopes  ofChriffiarV  falvation  frofn  thofe  whof  negieft  {t.**  (P.  126.) 

How  eafily,  and  with  how  much  more  jufttce,  may  jtbis  charge  be 

^w'tortcd  againtt  our  author  bimfelf )  *^  Mutajto  nQmiite  ^de  t^  fabitle 
^larratur."  We  know  how  plaufibly,  when,  it  fuits  his.  argiimeoti 
^^r•  p-  can  declaim  in  praiie  of  holineis,  and  brai)d,  all  thofe,  at 
^ncpies  to  practical  ChriftianJty,  who  adopt  not  Uie  ^Id  reveries  of 
piethocfifm  with  regard  to  ixpsrunci  2x1^  xii&  tuw.  births  -B^,  when 
|i£  expatiates'  on  the  NECE^s^Tyrof  hoUncfa^  of  rep^n^tance,  of  prac*- 
tic^l  Cbn^^^  of  a.i/eAova|ionqf  j|eact^'«&c^..S.u||iefs  he  means  % 
.y    ^'        r^..    '  -      .  >     w    :  fHVSlCAii 


PHYSICAL  MECE5$iTY,  hl^  language  is,  dimimjhahif^  gfarin^  non^ 
fenfe.  On  the  principles  of  his  theory  of  redemption,  none  of  thcfe 
tfaingyis,  at  all,  in  a  moral  visiv,  necelTary)  for,  in  that  vieiir^ 
they  can  be  neceffary  only  as  comLtionSy  on  the  performance  of  which 
our  juftificatton  and  falvation  depend*  ^ut  this  Mr..  O.  moft  ftre* 
nuoudy  denies.  Their  phyflcal  necefSty,  it  muft  be  'allowed,  is  not 
only  perfy4S^}y  confident  with  his  fyilem,  but  an  a£tual  part  of  its 
and  if  this  be  the  fenfc  in  which  they  are  neceflary,  we  reajly  think 
that  thofe  are  very  idly  and  uftltfsly  eropk)yed  who  fpend  fo  much 
time,  and  difplay  fo  much  earneftnefs,  in  enfurcing  the}r  neceflity. 

Our  readers,  we  trufl,  are,  by  this, time,  convinced  that,  on  the 
fubjcctof  fcverkr  important  points  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  Mr.  O.'s 
opinions  are  totally  at  variance  with  thofe  of  that  Church  of  which 
he  profeffes  himfelf  a  regular  clergyman ;  and,  confequently,  that 
the  claim  which  he  advances,  for  himfelf  and  Jiis  friends,  to  the  cx- 
clufive  titles  of  The  trub  Churchmen,  is  only  the  impudent 
cliaim  of  Baftards.  The  frue  and  legitimate  fons  of  the  Church  have 
a  regard  for*  the  honour  pf  their  venerable  parent.  They.are  anxioi^s 
that.ihe  (houJd  appear  in  the  world  with  dignity  and  credit.  Mr.  0« 
is  an:^ious  only  for  the  credit  and  fiiccefs  of  his  party,  to  which  he 
facrifices,  without  any  fcruple,-  the  honour  of  the  Church,  t)y  im- 
puting to  her  tenets  both  impious  and  abfurd.  Iri  fa6^,  however,  no 
two  fyftems  can  be  more  unlike  than  that  of  thefe  Calvliniflical-Me* 
thodtn«»  antl.  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  Ipnight  be  very 
eafily'fhewn  in  a -variety  of  inftances  which  we  have  not  difcufled. 
But  if, »  on  Xh6  fingle  fubjeSs  only  bfelefl ion  and Juftification,  we 
have  bcerifticcefsfurin  proving  that  thedoflrines  of  oyr  Church  arc 
nohCalvthiftic,  we  have,  in  faft,  demoliflied  Mr.  O.'s  whole  fabric: 
for  thefe  two  are  the  principal  pillars  on  which  the  jnain.  weight  of 
the  building  refts.  Befidcs,  wi?  have^lready  extended  this  article  to 
an  unufual  length,  and  mufli  therefore,  c6nclude  it,  in  bur  next 
/lumber^ .by  making  a  few  mifceilaneous  obfervations^ 

[  To  be  cmcluded  in  our  next^  . 
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Aidi^hu^t  Htfiory  cf  England. 
(Conitnuidfrom  P.  123  J 

THE  author's  iketches  of  the  other  chief  parliamentary  charac* 
ters  are  commonly  juft  as  far  they  reaob.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
are  trite :  a  few  appear  tp  us  to  originate  in  mifconception.  Tha 
Duke  of  Devonfbire  hs  defcribes  as  rarely  fpeakihg  ^  but  when  hediH 
Xpeak  ^exprcfling  himfelf  with  "  fingular  force/'  The  force  of  hi* 
Grace's  eloquence  we  believe  was  never  before  heard  of  by  any  opf 
cur  readers.  Colonel  Barr6  be  exhibits  as  diftinguiihed  by  a  bold  and 
Jiervous  eloquence — there  he  mifapprehtfnds :  by  rectirriog  ta  the 
.^arl^mcBt^ry  4e^ate?  (Iwring  the  Axowicaa  ynx^  hf  wjUi  find  that  thf 

character 


dMfaAer  of  Bane's  fpeecbcB  was  lively  decUraarion  tnd  defultnt 
larcafm.  To  Dunning  he  allows  too  little  when  he  refts  hi;  mem 
OD  **  the  rapidity  of  his  conceptions,  the  fluency  of  his  wonbi  the 
flaflies  of  his  wit,  and  the  fubtletv  of  his  arguments."  The  fupreak 
•nd  diflingoifliing  excellencies  of  Dunning  were  an  acnte  and  pr». 
feiiml  underftanding,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Britifli  laws  aod 
conftitution*  dofe  and  cogent  reafoning.  Burke  and  Fo^  are  the  tail 
lilliich  he  effays.  He  is  evidently  difpofed  to  do  jnftice  to  the  fuper* 
iaiive  merit  of  Mn  Burke,  and  we  are  pleafed  with  the  very  difpofi. 
tioA.  The  reprefentation*  however,  is  general,  aiid  foinewhat  vague* 
In  defcribing  Mr.  Fox  he  is  rather  more  fuccefsful,  and  hitafoineaf 
liis  fpecifk  chara&eriftics* 

**  The  force  (be  fays)  of  Fox's  oratory  cannot  be  adequately  iAvM, 

wad  can  be  felt  only  by  thofe  who  have  beard  him  on  important  occsfi^si. 

.fib  fpeeches  were  luminous  without  the  appearance  of  concerted  voag^ 

toent ;  fats  mind  Teemed  by  its  maderly  force  to  have  compreflTed,  redoceiir 

wid  difpofed  the  whole  fubjedj  with  a  confident  fdperiority,  to  fyflemstie 

ittle;  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  increaied  in  force  as  the  f  ubjefl  expud- 

jed  $  the  vehemence  of  his  manner  was  always  Gippi»ned  by  expreffiena  sf 

correfpondent  eneigy ;  and  the  decifive  terms  in  which  he  deitrered  bb 

'  iMHiuons^  by  precludiing  the  pofibility  of  evaiion,  imprelied  a  full  cMln^ 

^on  of  his  iincerity,  and  gained  regard  even  from  tlie  moft  Inveleraie  ap* 

ponent.    The  botdeft  conceptions,  and  moft  decided  prineipies  utteiedij 

him,  did  not  appear  gigantic ;  he  feldom  employed  exaggerated  pr  tiSHi 

phrafeology ;  and  in  the  greateft  warmth  of  pohtical  conleft,  feir  espnf' 

lions  efcaped  h'lta  which  can  be  cited  to- the  difadvanlage  of  hh  cbsnte 

as  a  gentleman.    Rhetorical  embellifliments,  though  frequenlljr  fosvl  >> 

his  harangues^  did  not  feem  the  produce  of  laborious  cultivatiooj  bat  fpos- 

',  ianeotts  effufiuns.    Superior  to  art»  Fox  feemed  to  iltuftrate  rules  vtwK 

perhaps,  he  had  not  in. contemplation,  and  the  bold  originality  of  liisihovgiiU 

and  expre(Tion<(  would  rather  intitJe  him  to  be  confidered  oie  founder  of  i 

new  fiyle  of  eloquence,  than  a  fervtie  adherent  to  any  efiablifhed  pradice. 

Burl^e,  fludious.  and  indefati^ble,  from  bis  continually  au^mentiii^  fiore^ 

pourtd  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  Fox;  but  in  debate  their  manners  weft 

widely  dillimilar:  Fox  depended  on  his  natural  and  daily  improving  g«;'« 

ji!T  argumentation ;  Burke  on  thofe  beauties  which  hia  taile  andjesniiy 

(Enabled  him  to  colle6l  and  difpofe  with  fo  much  grace  and  &ciKtf  j  w 

fpeeches  were  liftened  to  with  admhtttion  as  elegant  pleadings;  ^^.^ 

was  always  elevated  above  his  fubjeft,  and  by  energy  of  manner,  ^^^ 

petuofjty  of  oratory, -flaggered  the  impartial,  animated  his  adherents,  ana 

threw  uneafineC^  alarm,  and  aHoiuihibent  into  the  jpsinds  of  hit  oppO" 

BCIUS.** 

Having  introduced  us  to  the  principal  charaders  in  P^'^^^^If' 
Mr.  Aciolphus  proceeds  to  the  htftory  of  the  fcffion  1775,  one  of  tfce 
ipoli  import  ant  epochs  which  britiCh  hiftory  had  fijcn.  ^  As  a  reporter 
of  parliamentary  debates  he  in  this  part  of  his  work  is  minute,  c"" 
cuQid^antial^  and  impartial.  As  an  hiftorian  of  parliamentary  0^ 
iures  he  is  not  altogether  unexceptionable — ^he  does  rtot  'ommowT 
|jMeat  the  (eriea  aodi  cbaia  of  nnotivcsx  caule^aod  f^^*,  ^ 


abundant  paittcu]aTity  he  lecals  toeur  memory  what  feveral  members 
£aid,  but  does  not  to  clearly  elucidate  what  the  legiflarure  did.  If 
the  author  would  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  Hume's  account  of  great 

giriiamentary  aueftions,  for  initance,  the  Petition  of  Right,.  Star 
hamber,  and  High  Commiflion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
£xcIufion  Bill  in  the  reign  of  Charks  II.*  he  there  might  find  that 
the  hiftorian  without  incumbering  his  work  with  prolix  quotations, 
amalgamates  the  feveral  arguments  into  one  fyftem,  and  prefents  the 
'Whole  as  part  of  the  narrative ;  Hnmjs,  neverthelefs,  makes  the  lea- 
der thoroughly  acquainted  with  individual  charafiers,  parties,  dafles^ 
£eparate  and  collective  motives  and  caufes  a^  well  as  fa£ls;  and, 
i^ithout  digreflion,  infufes  philefophy  into  the  current  of  h.s  hiftery. 
We  do  not  objed  to  an  exhibition  of  certain  fpeeches,  but  we  think 
thofe  only  ihputd  be  produced  which  carry  on  the  bufinefs  .of  the 
work,  and  throw  light  upon  the  fubjed.     For  inftance,  his  citation, 
in  the  feflion  before  us,  of  a  fpeech  in  which  Lord  Chatham,  with 
prophetic  fa^gacity,  marked  the  line  of  conduA  which  France  and 
Spain  would  punue,  though  occupying  fix  pages  we  think  hardly  tocy 
long.     The  energetic  admonitions  of  warnmg  wifdom  fatally  difre- 
garded  are  a  valuable  portion  of  hiftoric  truth,  but  the  abridged  fub-t 
ftance  of  what  every  peer  and  commoner  faid,  is  very  immaterial  to 
pofterity.     Liyy  and  Salluft,  the  great  models  for  the   infertion  of 
V  ipeeches,   tell  what  a  Hannibal  and  Scipio  would  fay  in  the  camp,  or 
a  Czfar  and  Cato*  would  fay  in  the  fenate,  without  defcending  to  an 
exhibition  of  the  defultory  talk  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  prefeSs 
id  a  council  of  war,  or  to  the  oratorial  efforts  of  every  trivial  or  com* 
aaon  place  fenator  in  a  council  of  policy.  ^ 

Thehtftory  now  proceeds  to  the  ftate  of  aiFairs  and  opinions  in. 
America,  and  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  The  cpnflid  at 
Lexington,  and  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  are  clearly  and  exadly 
narrated,  and  alfo  the  expedition  to  Canada  to  the  death  of  Montgo- 
xnery.  The  account  of  1775,  clofes  with  a  view  of  the  fouthera 
colonies^  Theparliamentary  feflion  of  1775-6,  is  prefented  in  nearly 
the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding  year.  At  the  ctofe  of  this  feflioi\ 
pur  author  reviews  the  (late  of  ISritain  and  of  foreign  powers  rela^. 
tivcly  to  each  other,  and  affords  a  very  favourable. fpecitnen  of  his 
knowledge  and  comprehenlion  of  their  refpedive  intercils  and  views. 
In  his  fpeech,  at  the  clofe  of  the  feffion*^-* 

*'  The  king  informed  Pdrllflxnent  (fa}**  our  author)  that  no  alteration  had 

-  ibappened  in  the  ftate  of  foreign  affairs  fince  their  meetii  g,  and  dwelt  with 

pleafarc  on  the  aflbrances  he  had  received  of  the  dirpofmons  ( f  the  Euro-. 

?mn  powers,  which  promifed  a  continuance  of  the  geneial  tranquLllity. 
o  place  implicit  belief  in  thefe  promifes  or  appearances;^  at  a  monient 
when  Great  Britam  watf  ^<^gaging  in  a  formidable  and  extemlve  civil  war^ 
would  perhaps  have  been  extremely  imprudent.  The  afla ranees  rtf  foreign 
^Mtions  towards  an  envied  and  hated  political  rival  can  nev  r  ii^'pire  unlir 
mited  GonfideiKe,  and  they  were  rendered  fofpicious  by  (he  j^oliLive  boad 
^  the  Amfriryi^^  that  it  was  in  theif  power  to  obUinibreijgn  allirivce. 
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The  triamphant  conclufion  of  the  laft  war,  fo  mortifying  to  the  pride  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  rendered  it  probable,  that  the  courts  of  France  aoj 
Spain^  rejoicing  in  the  prevaiting  miffindcrftanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  would  by  all  indiredl  means  foment  and  encoarage  them; 
and.  perhaps,  ftiould  hoftilities  be  long  prolra^ed,  lake  an  active  (hare. 
There  was,  however,  no  immediate  profpecl  of  a  rupture.     The  impretHoQ 
made  during  the  lafi  war,  proving  the  inefticiency  of  the  family  compa^. 
was  not  likely  to  be  foon  rerao\'ed :  nor  did  the  profpecl  of  taking  arrag  in 
ftvour  of  the  American  infurgents  tender  any  lure  ot  advantage  to  induto. 
the  natural  enemies  of  Great  Britain  wiLiiigly  to  engage  in  the  contcft. 
No  indemnities  could  be  offered,  no  hopes  of  aggrandizement  were  pre- 
fented;  and,  notwitiiftanding  the  flattering  profpecl  of  humbling  a  haughty 
rival,  the  inclination  would  be  reprelfed  by  confidcring  that  reconciliatioo 
was  not  yet  defperatc,  and  in  luch  an  event,  the  officious  ir^ter meddler! 
woald  be  left  unrupporled.to  fuilain  the*. combined  resentment  of  both.    A' 
fudden  jun6lion  of  France  or  Spain  with  the  Americans  was  not  to  bo* 
dreaded;  as  whatever  might  be  their  inclination,  common  prudence  weald 
diclate  reftraint,  or,  at  fartheft,  limit  them  to  mere  covert  or  equivocal alTi/l- 
ance,  till  the  refourccs  and  ftrength  of  each  party  were  (aUy  tried,  and  the 
breach  become  irreparable.     Nor  did  the  peculiar  ilate  of  either  country 
furnilh  reafons  for  expeding  the  commencement  of  hoftili tics.    Thclait 
jears  of  Louis  XV.  were  marked  with  the  weaknefs  and  violence  of  a  poor, 
proud,  and  tyrannic  government.  The  acceflion  of  his  grandfon,  Louis  Xvl. 
was  hailed  as  an  event  promifing  the  moil  beneficial  events  to  the  nation. 
His  amiable ^oulh,  integrity  of  character,  and  love  of  virtue,  infpircd  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  a  profperous  reign ;  his  marriage  wjth  Marte  Antoinette  of 
Auftria,  daughter  of  the  Emprefs  Queen  Maria  Therofa,  and  fiftcr  to  the- 
Emperor  of  Germany/  was  regarded  as  the  meam  of  extinguifbing  the  in- 
veterate animofity  which  had  lo-  long  rent  France  and  Audria,  diki  both' 
king  and  queen  Vyere  the  objeds  of  popular  adoration.     Louis  remo^'ed  a^ 
odious' adminidration,  re-inHated  the  parliaments  fupprefled  by  the  late  king, 
exerted  his  efforts  to  relieve  their  diArefs  occafioned  by  a  fcarcity  of  grain, 
and  ibewed  a  merciful  mind  in  the  alterations  of  penal  laws.     The  friendly 
difpoiition  of  the  French  government  towards  Great  Britain  has  been  une» 
quivocally  demonfirated,  and  the  expe61ation  that  fuccour  would  be  affords 
ed  to  the  Americans,  was  fupprefled  by  an  odi6l  prohibiting  all  intercoiirfe 
with  them.     Oppofition,  however,  in  the  late  fcffion  of  parliament,  realon-! 
ing  as  well  from  general  fyftem  as  from  information,  which  they  pfofe/M 
to  have  received,  often  confidered  the  interference* of  Prance  %s  certain. 
The  idea  of  foreign  danger,  it  was  obfervcd,  might  be  thou/^t  vifi'ooary, 
but  France  and  Spain  were  both  arming,  and  could  hot».in  fai^,  arati  thenr 
ielves  of  a  better  opportunity.    The  French  minjftry  was  changefJ,  and  H>« 
queen,  who  had  been  fuppofed  to  havp  great  influence  in  that  event,  was  alt 
If^ed  to  be  bialfed  by  Choifeul,  the  lover  of  war,  and  the  great  enemy  of  Bnj 
tarn.  The  armanoents  which  excited  fo  much  jealoufy  vvere  alleged,  on  tlic 
other  hand,  to  be  for  the  purpofe  of  defence,  and  in  the  view  of  aimling  Spain 
againft  the  Algerines,  or  againft  Portugal,  according  to  the  terras  of  the 
family  ct)mpa<5].     The  influence  of  the  queen  was  not  extenfive,  beinj[ 
counteraded  by  (hat  of  thc*king*s  aunts,  who  were  deciaedly' inimical  fo 
Choifeu! ;  and  the  firft  appointment  of  minifters,  Ijoth  domeftic  and  foreign/    - 
gave  furprize  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  who  faw  almoil  every  in dividuar 
whom  the  queen  was  fuppofed  to  favour^  and  whofd  uominaiibQ  would  ha^ 
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beeii  aigreeable  to  her  mother,  excluded  from  the  Cabinet.  Spun,  pofllelF* 
Ing  immenfe  and  valuable  fettlements  in  South  America,  could  not,  on  anj 
priDcipJe  of  found  policy,  be  fi^>pofed  capable  6f  fomenting  and  abettiog 
thereoeilion  of  adjacent  colomes;'  and  the  Britifli  miniftry,  confidently  re* 
lying  on  the  effedls  of  force  in  fpeedily  reducing  the  infurgenls  to  fubmil^ 
'  fion,  furveyed,  without  alarfti,  thofe  circumflances  on  which  oppotitioa 
fimnd^  the  mod  ominous  forebodings.    Other  powers,  whofe  immediate 

•  interference  in*  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  was  not  expected,  r^rded  tho 

•  American  conteft  with  a  degree  of  intereft  fuited  to  the  magnitude  and 
Mnrelty  of  the  crifis,  and  with  fuch  fentiments  as  their  attachment  to,  o^ 
hairei^  of,  the  BritiAi  government  (uggeded.  The  peopie  of  mo/l  coaiw 
tries  appeared  to  participate  in  fentiments  with  the  Americans;  but  the 

*fevereigns  in  general,  (hewed  no  difpofitton  to  fan^lion,  by  their  approba- 

•  ti'on,  a  mode  of  condu^  fo  ruinous  t6  the  interelb  of  every  government.'* 

.     The  hiftory  advances  to  the  fixft  campaign  of  1776.     The  account 
,  .  of  th<  edabliihment  of  American  independence  introduces  the  lite- 
rary effi^s  in  America,   Among  the  mod  confpicuousy  was  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  Thomas  Paine^  called,  "  Common  Senfe.'*  The  au- 
thor ^ad  lately  emigrated  fropn  .England ;  he  had  no  claim  to  the  ad« 
^  ^rantages  of  education,  biit, thought  and  reafoned  with  force,  and  with 
'    aTubtlety  vt^hicK  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  appeared  the  genuir^ 
'    ofFspring  of  unpremeditated  candour.    His  pamphlet  was  replete  with 

•  rough  farcailic  wit,  and  he  took,  with  great  judgoient,  a  correal  aim 
at  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  thofe  whom  he  intended  to  infill 

.ehce.  His  publication  was  (b  well  timed,  and  fo  artfully  written, 
as  to  produce  'efFe£ls  which  a  more  laboured  eloquence  and  better  ar- 
guments would  have  emulated  or  oppofed  in  vain,  and  procured  nu- 

^microus  partizans  to  the  caufe  of  independence,  even  among  thofl^ 
who  but  a  few  months  before  regarded  it  with  abhorrence.  The  ope- 
rations of  Howe  are  detailed  with  exafinefs,  and  our  author  agreei 
with  Stednnan  in  his  opinion  both  of  the  feveral  a^Rions  and  the  rc- 

•  fult.    The  narrative  of  the  campaign  is  clofed  with  a  review  that 
"appears  very  impartial. 

"  The  generals  (he  fays)  have  been  frequently  accufedof  negle^ing  op- 
portunitiesr  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  American  army,  and  thus  complete!/ 
overwhelm  them ;  but  fuch  allegations  are  always  to  be  received  with  cau- 
•tion;  a  movement  of  the  kind  appears  perfe6uy  eafy  to  men  who  merelj 
*r«a(bn,  and  is  esSy  demonlirable  on  paper,  but,  if  attempted  in  the  /leld,  it 
.might  involve  a  vi6iorious  army  in  inevitable  ruin,  or  at  bell  be  fi unrated 
by  tlie  moft.  fimple  didates  of  momeDtary  exigency.     But  no  adequate 
'  i^mdication  appears  for  the  ftrange  manner  m  which  the  troops  were  polled 
in  the  Jerfies:  General  Howe  adopted  the  meafure  in  conlradiclion  to  his 
beft  judgment,  but  his  error  is  in  Qv^ty  point  of  view  inexculable.  Equally 
culpable  was  (he  Qian^eful  neglect  of  caution  and  difcipline  which  facilitated 
the  furprize  at  Trenton,  and  for  which  Colonel  Rhalle  paid  witli  his  life. 
But  Rhall^  alone  was  not  blameable^  General  Grant,  his  fuperior  in  com- 
mand, omitted  the  important  duty  of  viiiting  his  polls,  giving  his  orders, 
[     and  perlbnally  infpeflirg  iheir  execution.     After  the  event  at  Trenton,  the 
Jfeitilh  army  ivems  to  hav«  boen  paralyled  by  alarm,  incapable  of  refolute 

meal'urts 
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meafureft  for  aflailing  a  foe  who  fiill  hdd  them  in  terror,  or  (or  pniifeQt4^ 

fence  of  a  provihce,  w  hich  uo  force  poOciTed  by  the  Americans  cpiiid  haie 

wreQed  from  them.    But  i(  this  neg!e^  was  prejudicial  to  the  Britiihcattft, 

bow  much  more  fatal  was  the  deteilable  licentioufnen^  In  w;bich  themilitm 

were  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  Jerfies.     Plunder  and  wanton  iafoltdih 

'  gufled  and  incenfed  the  natives,  and  afforded  opportunities  of  reprOich, 

which  were  not  negleclr'd  by  the  partisans  of  America;  detaikof  eidi 

fpecific  wrong  were  taken  on  oath^  and  publiflied  in  the  newfpapers,  to  tr« 

ritate  the  people  again (i  the  king  and  tlie  Brilifti  nation.     Thas  the  ouads 

cf  the  loyal  received  a  contrary  impulie,  and  many  in  defperation  joM 

'the  Americans.     In  vain  will  it  be  alleged,  in  palliation  of  thefe  ondeoisd 

.  ciiormilies,  that  it  was  irapofllble  to  reiirain  the  furtive  and  liceotious  diP 

*-   J)ofition  of  the  foreign  mercenaries :  were  this  allegation  true^  it  protfi 

only  the  impolicy  ot  taking  up  winter  quarters  with  fuch  troops,  in  apbce 

where  it  was  deHrabie  to  keep  alive  the  fpirit  of  loyalty :  bat,  on  thea»- 

trary,  Rhode  Kland,  under  the  more  di(creet  and  corre6l  management  tf 

Iiord  Percy  and  General  Clinton,  exhibits  not  a  fingla  indance  of  cpilr' 

plaint;; 

The  narrative  of  the  parliamentar]r  proceedings  of  17779  is  (Mb 
Jiiftorical  than  the  account.of  the  former  years.  Our  author  lemirii 
the  rife  of  that  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Chathano  andRoc|« 
•  ingham  parties  of  oppoiition,  concerning  the  Independence  of  Atncfjf^ 
which  eventually  produced  the  hoftile  parties  of  Fox  and  Shelburoei 
This  year  was  diftinguiihecf  for  the  fecefllion  of  oppofition  members, 
en  which  our  author  makes  the  following  obfervatioo,  that  we  thiok 
itill  apply  to  all  concerted  intermiflions  ol  parliamentary  duty. 

^  If  the  meafures  purfued  by  adminiftradon  were  fiiccefsful  sndpopihrf 
epp^fition  was  needlefs,  but  a  formal  feceffion,  marked  naitber  wiidofli  nor 
magnanimity.  Removed  fi'om  the  fenate^  the  proper  fphere  of  aAioo>  sod 
true  foarce  of  honourable  diflindion,  the  mof)  eloquent  and  difceming  lofe 
their  preeminence,  and  become  confounded  with  the  ignorant ;  the  pttblic 
rarely  feel  the  want  of  individuals  (6  much>  as  to  demand  relaxant  easf- 
tions ;  and  no  great  body  can  be  expeded  to  bend  to  a  mode  of  coodudf 
-  which  Teems  the  offspring  of  fullennefs,  caprice^  or  vanity .'' 

The  account  of  the  campaign  1777,  manifcfts  a  corred  opinion 
of  the  condu6l  of  General  Howe,  and  while  it  renders  ample  juftice^ 
to  BritiHi  valour,  marks  the  futility  of  the  refult.  Detailing  Bar- 
goyne's  campaign,  our  author  mentiops  his  celebrated  ppoclamstioo* 
which  he  fays  was  fomewhat  pompous-and  florid,  but  in  its  gcnerd 
tenor  fufficiently  rnodcrate.  ao  this  opinion  we  cannot  affent, wb 
think  the' manitcflo  extremely  imprudent,  cfpecially  in  its  conclufion, 
denouncing  punifhment  againft  perfons  who,  however  culpable,  were 
not  within  the  reach  "of  the  denouncer.  **  The  melTengcrs,  it  fet» 
forth,  of  ju{lice  and  of  wrath,  await  them  in  the  field;  and  devafh- 
tion,  famine^  and  every  concomitant  horror  that  a  rclu£bnt.bot  in- 
difpenfible  profecujion  of  military  duty  muR  occafion,  wilPbar  the 
way  to  their  return."  This  was  neither  the  language  of  moderation 
iu»r  wifdom ;  it  eventually  proved  a  mere  biafting.  bravado,  and  very 

mstcliiBf 


WMittrikltj  ifijored  the  Britifh  caufe.    On  Burgoyne's  expedition  the 
acuthor  has  befiowed  accurate  attention,  and  in  the  plan  and  pfx^i^fik 
of  the  operations  in  March,  clearly  exhibits  the  cauie  of  the  failiuc 
fhc  catnpaign  1777  concludes  the  fecond  volume. 

*The  third  voUinie  commences  with  the  meeting  of  parliament 
1977-t«  and  the  fird  and  (econd  chapters  prefent  a  ftrikinfi;  view  of 
tM  ctfbrts  o£  Lord  Chatham  during  this  the  lafl  feflion  of  his  life* 
"^he  citations  froiDf  the  eloouence  smd  wifdom  of  this  illufirious  man 
tonfiitute  the  mod  interening  portion  of  the  parliamentary  reports 
fcr  the  year  in  queftion.  Lord  North's  plan  of  conciliation  with 
Anoerica  is  detailed  with  minute  particularity,  but  its  principles  znA 
the  arguments  for  and  againft  it,  are  not  very  clearly  elucidated.  The 
laft  exertions  of  Lord  Chatham  in  the  Houie  of  Peers  are  very  fairlf 
9nd  perfptcuoufly  narrated.  Such  a  fubjed,  indeed,  might  have  adU* 
mitted  more  force  and  fire  of  dcfcription,  and  from  a  Livy  or  a  Ro* 
bertibn  would  have  probably  received  all  the  impreffiveneis  of  pathc* 
tic  eloquence,  but  a  writer  may  be  a  very  ufefiil  recorder  of  fafis 
without  eflaying  oratory  and  poetry,  and  though  fuch  graces  properlr 
tntrpdiiced  may  embellifh  and  animate  a  ftory,  moft  authors  a<^  moft 
prudently  in  not  making  the  attempt.  The-clofe  of  this  (effioa  cofi* 
am&s  the  hiftory  to  the  rupture  with  France*' 

Our  author  now  carries  the  reader  back  to  America,  defcrtbe9 
the  Mifchianza  in  honoucof  General  Howe,  the  arrival  of  the  com* 
miflioners,  their  overtures  to  the  Congrefs,  and  the  rejedion  of  thefe 
by  the  Americans ;  the  itfunoption  of  military  operations,  and 
€>Unton's  march  through  the  Jerfeys.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  th^ 
maritime  hoAilities  between  the  Britifh  and  French  ;  Clinton's  war 
^f  detachments^  including  the  expedition  to  Georgia.  Tiie  foitosi^ 
ing  chapter  is  begun  by  an  account  of  the  hoftilities  in  Europe.  Our 
author  is  fomewhat  more  favourable  to  Keppel  than  the  minifteriai 
writm  of  the  time,  though  far  tefs  favourable  than  the  partisans  of 
oppofition.  The  parliamentary  feflion  which  now  endfues  is  chiefly 
remarkaUe  for  motions  of  enquiry  and  cenfure  concerning  the  cof>* 
dud  of  the  war.  All  thefe  our  author  details  with  fufficient  exa£b- 
•nefs,  but  without  any  novelty  of  information,  remark,  or  views. 

*f  he  rupture  with  Spain  he  very  juftly  imputes  to  the  aggreflion  of 
that  kingdom,  and  therein  differs  from  Belfham,  who  lays  the  blame, 
on  his  country,  and  vindicates  its  enemies.  The  account  of  the 
campaign,  J  779,  is  fomewhat  curfory;  the  efforts  of  the  Britifh  ia 
Georgia  are  rather  faintly  exhibited.  The  defence  of  Savannah.af- 
forded  fuch  a  difplay  of  Britifh  heroifm  and  ability,  as  we  wi(h  our 
author  had  placed  in  a  more  flriking  light.  1  his  chapter  clofes  with 
a  view  of  Irifli  aflfatrs,  and  the  difcontcnts  which  prevailed,  in  the 
fiftct  ifland.  The  feflion  1779-80,  was  remarkable  for  attacks  upon 
miniflry,  extraordinary  violence  in  debate,  fchcmes  of  reform  and 
innovation,  popular .^ociations  and  ferment  leading  to  lawlefs  Hcen* 
.  tioufnefs,  and  ending  in  the  mofl  dangerous  infurredlon,  which  mift'- 
Msy  fitMTce  ooly  was  able  to  reprefs,    AH  thefe  charaderiflics  our  au« 
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Aor  very  prdpcrfy  mentions  in  introdiicmg  this  critical  periQf|.    We 
do  not  think;  however^  that  hfe  has  been  fucccfsful  fn  dfminSly  exhU 
biting  thefe  feverat  parts,  or  in  prefentirig  from  the'  carhpofition  one 
complete  whole-:  like  fcveral  other  parts  of  his  parliamentary  hiftory 
this  is  too  much  a  repetition  of  debates.     There' wa^,  indeed^  in  that 
feflion  a  complexity  of  caufe,  motive,  agency;  an^  ci'rcumftance  that 
required  united  fagacity  and  comprehenfion  to  fee  the  fepacrate  qiove- 
ments  and  underftand  their  refpe£live  fcdpe  and  bearings :  but  though 
we  doubt  if  our  author  difplays  fuch  a  difcriminate,  able,  and  mailerly 
view  of  this  feffion  as  fome  of  our  great  hiftorians  would  have  exhi- 
bited, yet  we  think  he  is  fufSciently  copious  in  His  tnateriall,  and  iii 
one  part  or  another  mentions  moft  of  the  fafts  \hzt  arc  deferving  if 
lecord.     One  of  the  moft  prominent  topics  of  parKameritaryconfi- 
de^ation  was  Burke's  plan  of  oeconomical  reform,  and  if  the  account 
of  thi^fchemeon  the  one  hand'do  not  f  refent  and  charaderizea 
mnd  fyftem  of  political  oe'coriomy,  as  a  Hume  would  exhibit  ^ 
Magna  Charta,  or  a  Gibbcn  the 'code  of  Juftinian,  it  is  a  very  fair 
fluid,  accurate  report  of  Mr.  Biirte's  fpeech,  and  an  exa£t  tratiiaipt 
v«>f  the  chief  provifions.     The  debates  on  the  influence  of  the  crowa 
fcrc  comprefled  with  judgment,  and  exhibited  with  confidcrable  api- 
mation.     Extradld, -however,  would-  be  here  unneceflary,  as  extASs 
conftttute  much  of  this  part/ of  the"  narrative;     The  hiftory  noir 
comes  to  the  riots^  ih'tracing  which  frbnri  their  origin,  hiarkiiig  the 
progrefs  of  popular  agitation  to  rebellion  and  anarchy,  the  author  is 
very  fuccefsful.     The  anti-p6pi(b  fanaticifm  he  takes  up  among  the 
$cottii(h  Prcfbyterians,  many  *of  whom  werefurioufly  enraged  againft 
the  very  idea  of  toleration>  althouffh  it  was  not  a£lually  propqTcJti 
be  extended  to  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.     Their  puritanical 
:t€al  was  inflamed  by  various  dctnagogucs,  including  fome  of  xhSt 
cilablinied  paftors,  and  exemplilied  itfelf  by  the  commiflion  of  felony 
both  in  robbery  and  arfon,  and  various  chapels  and  dwelling  houfcs 
were  burned  or  pillaged  in  the  principal  towns,     A  kind  of  cor- 
responding fociety  was  formed  for  keeping  up  the  flame  and  adnw- 
nifter|ng  fuel.     With  thefe  corrtfponding  clubs  another  engine  Co* 
opeiated  in  debating  focieties,  and  a  Proteftaot  aflbciation  was  form- 
ed in  London,  and  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  wild  ehthufiaftic,  moody 
fanatic,  was  elcdled  their  prefidcnt.     Elated  with  this  appointment, 
Gordpn,  who  befbre  had  been  partly  a  fport  and  partly  a  nuifancc 
in  the   Houfe  of   Commons^    increafed    his    buSbonery  and  vio- 
Icnce, 

"  On  the  firfi  day  of  the  feflion,  fays  our  author,  while  dilatmgianioft 
unwarrantable  terras  on  the  difpolitjlon  of  the  people  of  Great  Britaitand 
Ireland,  he  (Lord  George  Gordon)  faid  theifidufgences  granted  to  papj"* 
bod  alarmed  all  Scotland,  where  the  people  had  determined  to  guard  ag&in|| 
a  (€&  in  fuch  favour  with  the  miniftry  ;  nojr  were  thele  fentiments  confined 
to  himfelf;  government  thould  find  a  hundred  and  twenty,  thottfand  men  at 
.  .his  back,  who  would  avow  and  firpport  them,  and  ^hofe  wjirmlh^of  /P'^'^ 
mzsMi  greater  ibaii  his  own.    They  lad  fent  petiUoas  to  tiie  minii^'^* 
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wtiohad  difregarded— to  the  Lord  phancellor,  who  bad  'fiipprcfled — ^and 
to  the  Speaker,  who  had  incurred  dilpleafure  hy  not  delivering  Ihenj  to  th« 
Houle  o(  Commons.  They  had  now  primed  tiieir  lentimcnts  and  refolu* 
trons,*  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Walesi  for 
their  inftruclion  on  the  manner  in  which  the  SccAs  would  Kjonfent  to  be 
governed.  The  people  of  Scx)tland  (he  faid)  were  irritated,  and  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  exafperated,  being  convinced  that  the  King  was  a  Papift* 
The  indifference  with  which  theie  indecent  and  almoft  trealbnable  attackt 
were  endured,  probably  arofe,  partly  from  relpedl  to  the  family  of  this  in- 
temperate man,  and  partly  from  a  notion  that  the  was  not  free  Irom  inla* 
nity.  •  During  the  whole  lellion,  however,  he  continued  the  tame  courleof 
libaldry.  He  confiantly  boafted  of  the  number  of  men  attached  (o  his  per- 
fon  and  fubjeded  to  his  will,  calumniated  the  ku)g,  and  defied  Parliament.'' 

The  hiftory  condufls  this  incendiary  to  the  meeting  in  St.  George  3 
Fields,  d'efdribcs  the  lawlcfs  proceedings  of  the  mob  towards  th« 
Houfes  of  Parliament  until  their  phrenzy  broke  out  in  riot  and  con- 
flagration, and  attends  the  infurgent^  through  the  detail  of  their 
eftormitics  until  they  were  effeftually  crufhcd.  The  account  of  the 
dlihirbances  of  1780,  is  one  of  the  beft  parts  of  Mr,  Adolphus's  nar- 
rative. 

On  his  dcfcription  of  the  campaign  1780,  vve  fhall  make  one  ob- 
fervation  which  applies  to  other  parts  or  the  military  and  naval  ope- 
rations.    Every  campaign  of  that  war  had  certain  fpecific  objefts  *• 
which  we  think  the  hiftorian  fhould  have  exhibited  at  the  commence- 
inent,  and  thus  the  reader  could  have  readily  perceived  what  purpofcs 
of  the  refpcftive  parties  were  attained,  and  v^hat  were  not:  might  ob- 
firve  the  outfet,  progrefs,  and  refult  \  the  connexion  of  which  is  ne- 
cfeflary  to  render  hiftory  a  fchool  of  inftruflion.    The  author  prefcnts 
the  various  parts  of  the  warlike  operations  with  his  ufual  and  lauda- 
ble accuracy  ;  but  in  reviewing  the  whole  account  of  any  campaign 
the  reader  cannot  readily  and  immediately  perctive  the  amount  of. 
cither  fucccfs  or  failure.     Rodney's  vidory  over  the  Spaniards  is 
mentioned,  but  we  do  not,  from  tne  author,  difcover  its  cfFcS  on  the 
fubfequent  tranfaflions  of  the  year.     The  various  members  of  the 
narrative  are  not  kept  fufficiently  diftindl :  the  operations  of  that  year 
principally  regard  three  fcenes,  the  Continent  and  coafts  of  America, 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  European  fcas. .   Perhaps,  if  beginning  with 
one  of  thefe,  he  had  condudted  the  ftory  to  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
and  handled  the  reft  in  the  fame  manner,  the  impreftion  of  each 
would  hive  been  more  vivid  and  diftinft,  and  of  all  more  complete, 
without  any  improvement  of  his  materials.     He  firft  prcfents  Rod- 
ney's viflory  over  Langara  ;  next  the  fiege  and  capture  of  Charlcf- 
tovvn,  which  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  Rodney's  operations. 
The  fiege'  is  well  reprefented  ;  and  the  difpoCtion  \i  fo  far  orderly, 
that  he  follows  the  affairs  of  the  fouth  to  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
conveys  Clinton  back  to  New  York,  and  mentions  part  of  his  ope- 
rations after  his  return.     Our  hiftorian   pafles  to  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
gives  an  account  of  the  iranfadlions  there  \  and  comes  back  to  Clin»* 
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to«i  at  New  York.     There  he  draws  a  lively  ^nd  intereftlng  pidun 
of  the  epifode  of  Major  Andre^  of  which  the  following  is  the  am- 

cUifion.  ^ 

''  The  whole  behaviour  of  this  amiable  officer  was  difiinguiflicd  bjr 
xnagnanimity,  and  jea'ous  regard  for  his  reputation.  During  his  examiii»- 
tion,  for  it  could  not  be  called  a  trials  he  fludiouily  avoided  every  diidolm 
which  might  affect  the  interefts  or  characlers  of  thofe  with  whom  he  hnl 
.  been  engaged.  He  received  the  fentence  without  alarm  or  dejedioo; 
a(4cnowledged  the  politenefs  with  which  he  was  treated  during  bis  cap- 
tivity, and  only  foliciled  the  fad  privilege  of  dying  by  the  mulket  like  a 
foldier,  and  not  by  the  cord  like  a  common  felon.  Uninformed  whether 
his  requefl  would  be  gra^nted>  he  walked  with  Brmnefs^  compofure,  and 
dignity,  towards  the  place  of*  execution,  arm  in  arm  with  the  officers  of  hit 
Euard.  At  fight  of  the  preparations  which  announced  the  difgrace  referved 
lor  his  final  moments ;  he  exclaimed,  with  emotion,  '  maft  I  then  die  in 
this  manner?^  but  foon  recovering  his  compofure,  he  added,  'it  will  be 
bat  a  momentary  |>ang.'  With  an  unroffled  countenance,  faeafcendedtiie 
cart,  defiring  thai  the  rpe6tators  wo^ld  alt  eft  his  courage  at  the  great  no* 
ment  o(  the  termination  of  his  exiUence !  In  tlie  opinion  of  ail  liberU  and 
generous  minded  men^  the  manner  of  the  execution  was  infinitely  more 
difgraceful  to  Wafhtngton  and  La  Fayette,  than  to  the  unhappy  (ufierer. 
His  ii^eoejal.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  never  cealed  to  hunentlhe  unworthjr  &« 
of  tnis  amiable  and  accompliihed  young  man,  who  was  adorned  with  the 
rarefl  endowments  of  nature  and  or  education,  and,  had  he  lived,  could  ooC 
bat  have  attained  to  the  higheA  honoun  of  his  profeflion/' 

The  parliamentary  hifiory  of  17 80-1,  cootaif^s  nothing  particularly 
ftriking  i  there  is  an  attempt  to  characterize  Mr.  Pitt  at  nis  lirfl  ap- 
pearance*^  but  the  exhibition  of  characters  is  not  Mr.  Adolphus's 
forte.  The  armed  neutrality,  and  the  rupture  with  HoUand,  an 
clearly  and  Mly  narrated.  The  campaign  of  178/ ,  is  begun  by  in 
attack  of  the  French  on  Jeriey,  thence  our  author  process  to  the 
fngt  of  Gibraltar.  The  (brtie  of  the  27^h  of  November  (our  author 
inadvertently  makes  it  .the  a6th.}^  aiForded  a  fine  fubjeCk  for  hiibrical 
painting.  Mr.  A.>  however,  merely  narrates,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt defcription.  From  Gibraltar  he  returns  to  the  Channel,  aod 
proceeds  to  the  North  Seas,  The  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Dog* 
gcr  Bank  is,  we  think,  too  curfory  ;  every  military  or  naval  aflion 
has  fomething  peculiar  and  chara6leri(lic  which  it  is  the  bufinefsof 
an  hiftorian  to  hnd  out  if  he  can.  Our  author  prefents  the  opera' 
tions  of  Lord  Cornwallis  with  copious  particularity :  the  exploits  of 
Lord  Rawdon  are  mentioned,  but  not  forcibly  reprcfented.  The 
battle  of  Hobkirk  Hill  was  an  eflfort  of  combined  genius  and  valour 
which  Mr.  Adolphus  jU  not  at  fufficient  pains  to  mark.  Wcai« 
furprized  to  find  him  aflert,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ufcd  ever/ 
exertion  to  afllft  Lord  Cornwallis,  as,  in  faft,  Clinton  was  com- 
pletely overreached  by  VVafhington,  and  thereby  prevented  from 
making  the  only  efforts  that  could  have  been  efFc£)ual.  The  feffioo 
of  1781-2  is  exhibited,  at  confiderable  length,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing charu^jten  of  Lord  North. 


**^.  Su<^)i  was  fli^  clofe  of  the  fird  permanent  admininration  formed  during  ~ 
<lbe  reign  of  George  III.    From  the  prime  minider  the  a^s  of  govemroent 
took  their  chara^er,  and  in  fpeakirig  of  him,  his  moil  inveterate  opponents 
^wirer  accttfed  his  warmeft  friends  ot  eamggeration.     Of  ini  character  arid 
attainments  when  he  was  raifecf  to  .th6  ofiice  of  Chancellor  of  the  Excb^ 
.qaer,  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  what  remains  for  hiiiorjr  to  re* 
cord  has  been>  in  a  great  degree,  anticipated.     His  eloquence  was  lefs  dip" 
tingoifhed  by  peculiar  fplendour  of  diaioni  than  by  fuavity,  perfpicuity^ 
and  arrangement.    The  impreflion  of  his  harangues  vcas  aided  by  an  extra« 
ordinary  degree  of  candour,  and  ingenuous  coxmdence;  which  were  knOvnii 
to  be  unaffumed,  and  convinced  the  hearers  of  the  pnrity  of  his  motives; 
^ven  ibough  they  did  not  affent  to  the  propriety  of  his  meafures.  ^  Htl 
femper  wac  feldom  ruffled,  and  though  reiterated  attacks  forpetimes  extorts 
ed  a  farcadic  fally,  his  wit,  of  which  he  podefled  an  uncommon  fecunditj^^ 
never  left  on  the  minds,  even  of  thofe  whom  ht  overwhelmed  with  ridicule^ 
%  fentiment  of  ranooor.     His  honour  was  unblemiihed,  his  integrity  ut^ 
q^efticmable ;  and  '  in  a  long  and  (lormy,  and,  at  length,  an  un£)rtaoatt 
aidainiAration,  he  had  many  political  opponents,  almoft  without  a  perfonal 
enemy.'    Thete  efliiiMd>le  qualities  were  fuppofed  tp  be.oounierbalanced  - 
by  too  great  a  facility  ia  adopting  the  fuggeflions  of  others ;  and  the  abr 
fence  of  that  f^riflnefs  or  feverity  which  is  often  necefffary  to  cfnfbrce  and 
infare  exertion,  gave  the  appearance  of  procraflinatiun,  and  a  want  of 
^energy  iecmed  to  pervade  the  other  deportments  of  adminiihation/^ 

The  account  of  the  Rockingham  adminiftration  is  Copious  uni 
impartial ;  withi  as  ufual,  fomewhat  too  prolix  a  detail  of  parlU*- 
mentarv  cttatioiu  This  part  of  the  hiftory  contains  the  firft  over* 
tures  ror  peace,  with  the  flow  progrefs  of  the  negociatton.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  the  death  of  th^  Marquis  of  Rockinghami,  the 
change  of  tniniftry,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shetburne,  lifi 
this  chapter  on  civil  and  political  proceedings,  we  are  furprized  to 
find  introduced  Rodney's  viftory  in  the  Well  Indies,  whicn,  in  oui* 
opinion,  more  properly  belonged  to  the  chapter  which  exhibits  the 
military  and  naval  operations  of  the  fame  campaign.  The  accouat 
of  the  baule  itfelf,  though  not  peculiarly  pi&ureiaue,  is  fufScientl/ 
particular.  The  refpe^ve  evolutions  of  the  feveral  ihips  are  detail- 
ed with  nautical  exaftnefs^  and  in  fome  degree  expreflfed  in  nautical 
phrafeology,  but  the  combination  of  movement  and  refult  is  not  £0 
Aappily  pQurtrayed.  The  next  chapter  proceeds  to  the  military  and 
naval  campaign  of  1782'.  In  America  nothing  important  was  don% 
»or  in  the  Weft  Indies  after  the  viftory  of  Rodney.  In  the  Eaft 
Jjtdxcs  the  chief  naval  operations  are  detailed,  and  a  fei^  of  the- mili- 
tary proceedings  ;  but  the  grand  confederacy  between  the  natives  and 
the  French,  xht  political  efforts  of  Mr.  Haftings  for  oppofing  and  ^ 
difiblving  this  confederacy,  with  the  belligerent  operations  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  are  omitted,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  poftponed  ;  9S 
the  author  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  refpeding  theevents  of  Mr. 
Haftings's  government,  he  *•  confidered  their  more  natural  and  proper 
fttuation  to  be  in  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  17839  and  xhm 
period  when  new  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  ffovtrnment  of  the 
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Afiatic  territories.  Thefe  tranfadions  will  engage  tny  early  atten« 
lion  when  I  proceed  in  continuation  of  my  prefent  work."  We  do 
not  think  this  reafon  fatisfa6lory  for  leaving  out  of  a  hiftory  that 
IS  brought  down  to  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  mod  momentous  efforts, 
political  and  military,  which  affefted  the  relative  (ituation  of  the  par- 
ties at  the  conclufion  of  that  peace.  The  political  plahs  and  mea- 
Tures  of  Haftings  reduced  the  hoftile  confederacy,  by  detaching  from 
it  very  powerful  members,  and  afforded  lo  Sir  Eyre  Coote  the  means 
of  exerting,  with  fuccefs^his  military  talents' in  combating  the  reft, 
and  in  faving  India.  Ail  this  was  eiFe£led  in  the  war  that  was  ter* 
minated  by  the  peace  of  1783;  its  natural  and  proper  fltuation,  therer 
forCf  we  think,  was  in  the  hiftory  of  that  war.  Returning  to  Europe 
;our  author  prefents  a  very  fatisfadory  account  of.  the  difcomiiture  of 
the  enemy  at  Gibraltar.  Chapter  the  laft  opens  with  the  noeet- 
fcg  of  parliament,  December  5,  1782,  proceeds  to' the  preliminaries 
of  peace,  and  details  the  debates  to  which  they  ^ve  rife,  and  the 
jirguments  for  and  aeainft  the  famous  coalition^  1  he  hiftory  pro* 
ceeds  to  the  change  of  minifters,  and  bringing  the  detailed  narratire 
to  a  clofe,  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  late  belligerent  parties, 
which  is  terminated  bjr  the  following  fummary. 

"  Reviewing. the  j^eriod  comprized  in  the  prefent  narrative,  we  find  tbe 
.kingdom  involved  in  difliculties  of  the  utnioft  magnitude.  A  conibinatioQ 
^f  lalent  and  influence,  forming  an  oppofilion  to  the  court,  which  drove 
from  the  helm,  in  eight  years,  five  liiis  of  minidert,  beiides  occaiioning 
Subordinate  changes;  the  poptilace  impelled  to  the  extremes  of  violence, 
«nd  the  verge  of  in  furred  ion,  while  the  adminiOration  of  the  laws  appeared 
too  feeble  'to  reflrain  their  excefles;  the  ilability  of  government  fear  eel  j 
re^ored,  when  the  paflions  of  the  nation  were  engaged  by  a  rebelUon  in 
the  American  colonies^  aided  in  its  progre(3  by  thote  who  are  called  llie 
natural  enemies,  and  Ihofe  who  ought  to  be  the  natilral  allies  of  Great 
Britain;  the  contentions  of  party  maintained  durine  this  conflid  with  in« 
creaCed  fervour,  and  the  condud  of  the  revolters  juAified  and  applauded  by 
able  and  refolute  parliamentary  advocates ;  the  war  unfuccefsful,  the  peace 
cenfured  as  inglorious ;  yet  the  occupations  of  commerce,  the  calls  of  jul^ 
.tice,  the  duties  of  the  (ubje6l,  and  the  tares  of  government,  purfued  with 
unabated  vigour  and  philofophic  temperance.  What  could  produce  thefe 
aftonifliing  effeds  ?  what  enfure,  in  fuch  a  crifis,  the  faFety  both  of  go\'em- 
.ment  and  liberty,  but  the  fplrit  of  the  Britifli  conilitution,  fo  admirably 
adapted  lb  the  prefervation  of  both  ?  Piotedled  by  that  conftitution,  ail 
clalTes  concurred  in  their  endeavours  to  heal  tbe  wounds  infilled  by  war 
in  tbe  bofom  of  their  country,  and  foon  found  their  cares  repaid  with  fuc- 
cefs  beyond  their  hopes.  HolUle  confederacies  may  again  menace,  and 
internal  diHentions  may  again  plant  inveteracy  between  leaders  of  political 
parties ;  but  (he  great  intereiis  of  the  ftate,  the  (lability  of  Jaw,  and  the 
'  fall  enjoyment  01  freedom,  can  never  be  impaired,  while  Great  Britain 
preferve^  inviolate  that  fource  of  greatnefs,  and  fpring  of  happinefs^— -ber 
ineflimable  conftitution.'* 

From  this  analyfis,  and  the  oxtrafls  by  which  it  is  illuftrated,  otir 
readers  f^ill  perceive,  that  tbe  work  before  us  difplays  a  very  conQ- 
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fidenble  dfeeree  of  meritorious  induftry.     The  nfaterials  arti  ample, 
aod^  though  without  much  novelty  or  refearch,  they  ronftitute  a  very 
copiQUsand  uCetul  coilc<5tian.     The  relied  ions  that  are  interfperfed 
ivith  the  narrative^  are  fenfible*  and  jiidicio«3 ;  though  not  peculiarly 
ingenious  or  profound..    To  materials  that  are  really  good    the  af- 
rangement  is  very  far  from  doing  juflice,  and  the  language  is  not  un-  . 
exceptionable ;  it  it  not  deficient  \\\  perfpicuity,  but  wants  elegance, 
force,  and  harmony.  In  the  continuation  Mr.  A,  will  find  it#neceflury 
to  devote  much  more  attention  to  therules  and  pra£lice  of  compofition 
before  he  can  become  an  agreeable  and  impreflfive  writer.    But  while  1 
juft  and  impartial  criticifm  on  the  one  hand  mud  notice  thcfe  defe£ls» 
on  the  other  it  muft  allow  to  the  author  the  praife  of  a  pains- taking, 
and  impartial  narrator  of  important  fads,  and  as  fuch  an  ufefui 
writer. 
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A  ferUut  CallU  a  conflantand  devout  Atteniante  on  the  ftated  Services ^ 
of  the  Church  of  England  \  in  an  Addrejs  from  a  Ckr^yman  to  his 
Parifl/toners,  By  the  Rev.  T.  Rubinfon,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary'jj,  Leicefter.     Small  8vo.   Pp.  34.  6d.    Rivingtons.    1803/ 

THIS  is  a  pamphlet  of  no  common  merit,  and  of  no  common, 
importance.  Though  fmall  in  Aze,  it  is  great  in  fubftance, 
])eing  replete  with  in{lru(5lion  and  a(Fe<Slionatc  advice  of  the  moft  bio- 
mentous  nature.  To  the  reverend  author  it  does  the  higheft  honour; 
and  though  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  to  whom  he 
fiands  in  the  relation  of  paflor,  we  heartily  wifh,  for  the  fake  of  their 
befl  and  de^ireft  interefts,  that  it  were  ferioafty  perufed,  and  impar- 
lially  coniidered,  by  all  our  fellow-Chriftians  of  the  united  kingdom. 
Mr.  Robinfon  complains,  and  forry  we  are  that  fo  many  of  his 
brethren  (hould  have  fo  much  reafon  to  join  in  the  complaint,  that 
many  of  his  people  *♦  abfent  themfelves  from  our  public  fcrvices  in 
the  houfe  of  God  :  for  to  thofe  ac  lead,"  adds  he,  f*  my  labours  in 

f»reaching  are  loft  )  they  will  not  aii;ord  me  the  opportunity  of  de-, 
ivering  to  th^m  the  important  meflage,  with  which  I  am  commif- 
fiohed."  This,  we  are  afraid,  is  an  evil  of  general  and  growing 
prevalence ;  but  certainly  an  evil  of  deplorable  malignity.  Many 
of  our  deluded  countrymen  have'bafely  deferted  the  divine  ftandard 
of  the  Captain  of  our  falvation,  to  enlift  themfelves  under  the  un- 
hallowed banners  of  a  vain  and  falfe  philofophy  \  or,  to  fpeak  in 
plain  terms,  have  apoftatized  from  the  Chriftlan  religion,  and  glory 
m  the  open  profeilion  of  infidelity.  Numbers,  afFefled  with  the  reft- 
Icfi  diftemper  of  ♦'  itching  cars,"  and  "  carried  away  with  every  wind 
of  doSrinc,'*  difdaining  the  fober  and  fcriptural  devotion  of  our  ad- 
mirable Licurgy>  run  up  and  down  the  country  to  fcafl  themfelves 
Wilh  fpiritual  food  more  fui ted  to  their  vitiated  taftes.  Nor  are  they 
in  any  danger  of  not  meeting  with  a  fuf^cient  variety  of  that  high** 
icafonedy  Ihough  poifoaous,  nouiifbment  of  which  they  are  in  fearch, 
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for  what  is,  by  Solomon,  affirmed  of  Wifdom  is,  In  our  dayt,  efli»  : 
phatically  true  of  Folly.     She  •*  crieth  without;  fhc  uttereth  het  • 
VQice  in  the  ftreets ;  (he  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concoQrfe,  in 
the  openings  of  the  gates:  in  the  city  Ihe  uttereth  her  words,  faying. 
Behold  I  will  pour  Qut  my  fpirit  upon  you,  I  will  make  my  word^ 
known  unto  you."    (Prov.  i.  ao — 23.)    None  but  the  ignorant  And 
fimple,  it  is  true,  can  miftake  her  for  wifdom  :  the  vacant  ftare  of 
Iter  ideot  features,  very  cfttn  deformed  by  the  wild  contortions  of 
melancholy 'madnefs,'difcovers  her,  at  once,  to  the  eye  ofdifcen;!- 
ment.    But  as  difcemment  is  a  quality  of  which  even  wc|l-mea|iiflg 
people  are  frequently  deftitute,  her  miferable  vidims,  a)as  |  are  ma- 
ny.    *^  With  her  much  fair  fpeech  flie  caufeth  them  to  yield ;  with 
the  flattering  of  her  lips  (he  forceth  them.     They  go  after  ber  ftrait- 
wa}^  ^s  an  ok  goeth  to  the  (laughter,  or  as  a  fool  to  the  corr^oi? 
of  the  ftpcks;  till  a  dart  ftrike  through  their  liver  ;  as  a  bird  ha(leth 
to  the  fnare,  and  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life/*    For  ^f  her 
houfe  is  the  way  (o  heli^  going  doVvn  to  the  chambers  of  death.'*— . 
fProv.  vii.  21 — 27.) 

On  thofe  who  hs^ve  f^fered  .themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  the  def^ 
picable,  but  dangerous,  fophiftry  of  philofophifm,  we  fufped  that  all 
argument  would  be  thrown  ^way  \  for  ^^none  are  fo  blind,'*  fays  the; 
common  proverb,  *^  as  they  that  will  not  fee."    But  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  fanatical  fedarie*,  there  are  numbers,  we  believe,  who,   air. 
though  they  are  unfortunately  fei^ed  with  the  malady  of  running  they 
know  not  where,  to  hear  they  kno>y  not  v^hat,  and  perfuade  them- 
felves  that  they  are  highly  edified  by  the  raving  and  nonfenfical  rhap- 
fodies  of  fuch  as,  ^*  underftanding  neither  what  they  fay  nor  whereof 
they  affirm,'*  turn  faith  into  frenzy^   apd  devotion  into  blafphemy^ 
ire  yet  fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  ineftimable  yalue  pf  right  principles 
in  religion,  and  have  only  miitaken  the  pl;|ce  in   which  they  ar^  t» 
be  found.     To  fuch  ferious  perfons  we  moft  earneftly  recommend  Mr, 
Robinfon's  pamphlet,  which   contains  fuch  conviqcjng  and   unan- 
fwerable  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  our  eftabli(bed  forms  of  worfbip^ 
of  the  indifpen(ible  duty  of  frequenting   it,  and  of  the  high  danger  • 
pf  the  fin  of  fchifm,  as  We  c'onceiye  impoffible  to  be  refifted  by  asy 
fandid  aqd  ^ytIl.difpo^ed  mind. 

,  f  The  Church  of  England/'  fay^  Mf.Robtnfon,  *'  is  truly  apoftolical. 
In  the  djffefent  orders  of  its  minitiersj  it  provides  teachers,  and  fets  thein 
j^part  for  llhe  facred  function  b^  io  regular  and  (olemn  an  appointment,  at 
feems  in  ilfelfc^dmirably  calculated  tor  the  purpoftri  of  good  government 
fincL  general  edification.  The  fubordination  it  has  eflabli(hed  among  the 
clerg  ,  and  (he  fliare  of  power  it. has  alTigned  to  forae  of  them  over  others, 
8|;e  reaibndble  and  expedient,  and  fuch  as  ought  not  to  be  objected  to,  on- 
lefs  they  can  be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  divine  injundtion.  Its  plan  of 
internal  rule  alfo  recomm:^nds  itfelf  to  our  regard,  a js  being  fo  ccirgenial 
•  with  the  form  an<l  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  conlfitution.  But  it  claims  our  cf- 
teem  on  higher  conlideralions.  -  In  its  ^rand  outlines,  at  leafi,  it  appean, 
more  than  Mxi^  oiheiv  to  be  modelled  an«r  ti^^  exampif  jcI^  the  apoii^bnl 
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wai  prifnUive  times.    The  diftijidiion  of  minifters  into  bifbops,  priefis,  anii 

deacons j  the  general  fcheme  of  epifcopal  ordination,  and  epilcopal  go- 

vemmeiit^  prevailed  very  early  in  the  Churchy  as  we  learn  fr^m  tl^e  £rtt 

^   *  lathers,  and  thofe  who  were  cotemporaries  with  the  apoflleft.     Why^^  then# 

ii  this  plan  of  worfbip  to  be  rejeded?     Is  it  to  be  fet  a1id<;  for  any  trivial 

cauTe  ?     And  is  fuch  a  general  laxity  to  be  introdaced.  thatev«rj  map  wms/ 

inditute  a  church  for  himfelf,  or  be  at  liberty  to  intrade  into  th^  minift^ 

Hal  office^  by  his  own  call  and  his  own  ordins^ion,  iMid  commence  a  pul^ 

lie  teacher  of  ChriiHanity  ?   I  would  rather  adhere  to  the  ^yiinwi  laid  dowft 

by  the  mo/l  ven^  able  and  infellibie  authority — '  No  man  taketh  this  hc^ 

iwiir  unto  himfeU/   Heb.  v.  4."    (Pp.  6^1 1.) 

.^  ''  But  I  have  flronger  rearoas  for  adherence  to  our  Church-:  I  conHder 
\k  as  truly  apoilollc!^!  jn  \X%  dodlrines.  1(  is  my  firm  conviction,  tha|  with 
US  not  only  are  '  the  facraments  dpiy  miniflered  according  to  ChriA's  or* 
dioaDcet  in  all  thofe  things  that  of  neceliity  are  requiiite  for  the  (ame/ 
but  '  the  pure  word  of  God'  is  maintained,  and  in  all  eOential  points  con- 
tinually he'd  up  to  view  in  411  our  fervices.  Poflfefled  as  Aie  is,  of  fuch  a 
treafure  of  divine  truth,  who  (hall  calumniate  or  oppofe  h<ir?  What, 
though  (broe  of  her  ceremonies  appear  to  you  exceptionable  ?  A  fepar^* 
tion  ought  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  matters  trifling  in  tbemielv^s,  apd  of 
mere  indifference.  Rather  give  up  your  own  wilhes,  than  raife  a  diffi- 
culty, or  encourage  a  prejudice."    (Pp.  1 1—14.) 

Mr.  Robinfon's  encomium  on  our  form  of  Common  Prayer  is  at 
once  (o  well  expreffed  and  fo  well  defervcd,  that  we  wifh  w^  could 
fpare  room  for  the  whole  of  it. 

''  It  IS,*  he  fays,  "  venerable  for  its  antiquity ;,  it  isjuillv  to  beadmir- 
fdfor  its  flyle,  being  a  model  of  fimpHcity  combined  wiin  dignity,  and 
pn  that  account  well  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  devotion." 

**  There  are  many,  indeed,  who  vehemently  refift  the  u^ie  of  all  for»t 
whatever  in  divine  worfhip.  But  it  fliould  not  be  forgotten  thai  the  an- 
lient  Church  of  God  offered  up  their  prayers  and  praiiet  in  precompoM 
Ibrms,  and  that  fuch  alio  was  the  prtfelice  of  Chriftian  fbcietits  in  very 
early  ages^  as  appears  by  their  liturgies  which  bavf  been  tranimittpd  tt> 
us.  ^Does  1^  fet  formulary  ob(\rttd  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  ml- 
oeflfarily  render  the  (eryice  cofd  and  unavailing?  Wf;  know  the  contrary, 
and|  in  fupport  of  the  aflertiop,  could  bring  the  atteltation  of  many  ikiofl 
lively  and  devout  peffons,  both  x^  paft  and  prefent  times/'  • 

^'  04r  general  waDts  are  the  fame,  and  therefore  the  fame  general  p^ 
fitions  are  proper  and  expedient  on  all  occafions.  We  need  not  intr#* 
dace  any  change  of  expremon,  or  be  continually  fe^ktog  frf  ih  jpatter  for 
oar  public  addxelfes  to  God:  and  if  we  fljould  relinquiih  the  i^fe  of  thi?  Li* 
^urgy,  it  would  not  promote  ed location,  or  h^  a  mur^  acceptable  (tervic^, 
in  any  material  d^ree»  to  diverfify  our  words.  It  may  h^  00  fmall  ad- 
vantage tD  the  people^  to  know  be/oreh^ud  what  a^re  thuie  rupplicatii;ns  ai|d 
thank.^givings,  whjLi;h  they  are  called  to  olfer  up,  with  oive  Iv9«rt  and  with 
one  voice.  And  lucb  a  proviiion  as  ciui  Church  has  made,  is  a  fecuritjir 
to  the  nation,  tliat,  however  the  abilitieit  pf  the  principles  of  thq  oficiAtiug . 
clergy  may  vary,  there  ttiall  not  be  waptipg  in  her  t^nples  a  furm  of  iounjd 
words,  with  which  her  faithful  in^inbers  may  cor4ia<ly  and  profitably  fur- 
.  (Mnd  the  throne  of  grace.    Thisii  a  iecurity  of  no'  Imail  value,  coalidcf* 
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jng  the  probability  that  fome  of  her  minifters  may  be  incompetent  to  con* 
-duel  the  wonliip  by  extem])oratieous  eiFuiions^  in  a  IbHd  as  well  as  lively 
and  fpirituitl  manner."    (Pp.  H — 16.) 

**  It  is  no  inconliderabie  ad^ntagu  that  our  ritual  contains  within  itfelf 
a  counfe  of  fcriptural  and  evaigeiical  inftruftion,  perfedtly  independent  of 
fermons.  Whenevtff  we  join  in  our  forms  of  devotion,  every  grand  and 
efleniral  do5trine  of  Cbriltianity  is  brought  belorc  ds,  and  we  arc  required 
to  renew  the  confellion  of  oar  faith.  Who  then  can  plead  ighorance?  A 
judicious  felection  of  the  moft  inteieiting  paits  both  of  the  Old  ainitbe 
New  Tedament  is  appointed  to  be  read;  fo  that  the  important  declan- 
ttons  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  ofChrilt  and  his  apoities,  are'conitantlj 
to  be  heard  in  our  churches.  It  deferves  confideration,  and  it  (hould  be 
acknowledged  with  gratitude,  that  the  folemn  reading  of  God's  molt  holy 
word  forms  a  large  part  of  our  public  fervice;  and  1  hetitate  not  to  lay, 
that  on  this  acx;oant,  as  well  as  others,  it  ii  a  national  bleifing,  maintain- 
ing and  propagating  truth,  no  lefs  than  promoting  devotion."    (l*.  19.) 

The  following  obfervations  are  alfo  excellent,  ^ 

**  You  owe  it  to  your  country  to  comply  with  all  its  ordinances  whidi 
are  not  conlrtriy  to -a  good  con!cience.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fuihciently  con- 
£dered,  even  by  perlons  profelling  godlinels,  what  dete;ence  anu  lubmil^ 
lion  are  required  by  the  holy  fcriptures  to  be  paid  to  civil  governors.— 
Their  injunctions,  indeed,  cannot  bind  you  in  oppohtion  to  the  divine  will. 
But  in  all  things  lawful  and  honeit  they  have  a  ttrong  claim  to  yourobe-  ^ 
dience  and  ftrenuous  co-operation.  Such  appears  to  be  your  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  it  is  no  more  than  '  fubmltting  to  every  ordi-  j 
nance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  fake."    (Pp.19 — 21). 

**  The  fyft^m  of  Ch:iftiaoity  is  not  like  any  human  fyftem  of  arts  and 
fciences,  capable  of  conliiuial  progrefs  and  amendment.  It  were  impi- 
ous to  imagine,  that  by  our  bold  fpeculations  oi  philofopbical  difcoveries 
wc  can  improve  upon  tlie  grand  dodrines  of  revelation.  '  They  are  infal- 
libly true,  and  therefore  unalterable.  Thefe,  therefore,  being  efiabliflied 
in  our  Church,  we  willv  not  for  any  changes,  which  might  endanger  the 
purity  of  our  faith,  but  devoutly  pray  lor  the  pcrpetiiity  of  this  conttitu;- 
Cion,  wiiicb  has  been,  and  may  yet  be,  the  fource  of  innumerable  bltl^ 
fings  to  the  nation.     (Pp.  2^^—23.) 

Mr.  Robinfon'srcfleiiions  on  the  evils  necefTarily  attendant  on  re- 
paration from  our  venerable  Church,  arc  well  deferving  the  ferious 
attention  ^o^.^H  who  b^v^  takep,  dr  aie  inclined  to  take,  fo  unwar- 
rantable a  Itep^ 

*'  If  you  be,"  fa^'S  he,  "  folicifed  to  depart  from  us,  it  will  become  yoa 
previoufly  to  confider  whither  you  fliould  go.  Would  any  (olid  and  lail- 
ing  advantage  be  gained  by  the  defertion  of  oor  ordinances,  by  the  demo- 
Jition  of  our  ellablifliment,  and  by  the  appointment  of  another  fyllera?— 
Ah  !  wha^  incalculable  evils  would  eniue  !  How  injurious  to  focieiy  and 
religion!  What deibls^tions  are  to  be  dreaded  from  the  probable  influx  ol 
fnthufi  a  fro  and  infidelity,  infubprdination,  and  exceffive  profligacy  I  Bat 
not  to  infift  pn  all  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  extreme  cafe ;  what  is  that 
other  plan  opworfhip,  what  the  government  and  principles  of  that  reli- 
gious fociety,  >vhich  you  are  invited  to  join  ?     However  widely  the  diffen- 
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ters  differ  from  each  other,  (and  they  ftand  a$  far  ai  under  as  they  do  from 
the  Church  it  elf)  yet  they  alnaoft  all  agree  in  giving  the  lupreme  dirediioa 
and  controui  to  the  people,"  abolilhing  ail  fublcfiption  to  articles  of  failh'^ 
and  leaving  the  minif^er  at  large  to  ofier  up  prayer  and  p»aiie  accordiu? 
to  the  df elates  and  reelings  o(  his  own  mind.^  Axe  yoa  not  aware  of  mucn 
evil  refuiting^  fr9m  fuch  a  mode?" 

"  It  tends  to  encourage  pride  and  produce  contention.     It  fets  uplholje 
a«  teachers  and  governors,  who  ought  only  to  occupy  the  place,  and  pof- 
iefs  the  teachablenels  and  obedience,  of  the  fchoiar  and  the  dilciple.     It 
affords  the   man  of  a  forward,  ambitiouji,  petulant,  and  captious  temper, 
full  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind  at  the  facrifice  df 
peace   and  unity.     Many  a  Diotrbphes,  *  loving  to  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence/  thru  lis  himfelf  into  notice;  harangues,  cavils,  and  difputes.    The 
faithful  tniniller  is  checked  in  his  efforts,  and  is  greatly  ubdrucled  in  his 
ufefulnefs  :   he  muft  confuit   the  wilhes  of  the  majority,  however  corrupt, 
or  be  in  danger  of  bemg  driven  from  his  place;  for  he  is  dependent apoii 
them  A>r  his  continuance,  and  his  pittance  of  fupport.     One  ieparation  fol- 
lows after  another :  and  thele  endlel's  divihons  not  only  imbitter  the  foi« 
lowers  of  the  fame  Mailer  againil  each  other,  but  give  the  enemies  of  all 
xeligion  occafion  to  bJafpheme/'    (Pp.25 — 27.)  \ 

With  the  following  impreiHve  remarks  on  fchifm  we'ftall  finifii 
cur  extra<ds  from  this   valuable  pamphlet,  to  which  we  feel  more 
.  than  ordinary  anxiety  to  diredt  the  public  attention. 

*'  Having  no  jufl  caufe  for  feparation,  you  fhoufd  dread  the  fin  of 
fchifm.  Can  it  be  (hewn  that  ours  is  a  corrupt  chu.ch,  that  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  Church  of  Chrift,  that  it  efUbliihes  error,  -that  it  requires  any 
iinful  terms  of  communion?  If  this  were  fo,  then  indeed  you  would  be  St 
full  liberty  to  depart,  even  as  our  Reformers  did  from  the  Church'oi4lfH»i. 
'  3ut  on  no  other  grounds  can  you  jufiify  a  fecelfion  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded* 
this  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  cafe.  The  truth  of  the  gofpel  U  main- 
tained, and  the  divine  ordinances  are  adminiilered  among  us.  It  is  only 
for  us  cordially  to  unite,  and  to  be  conliftent  with  our  profeffcd  principles, 
and  we  (hail  be  a  fpiritual,  lively,  and  profperous  Church.  Our '  Jeruia- 
Jem'  will  become  *  a  praife  in  the  earth.' 

•*  There  (hould  be  no  fchifm  in  the  body."  (I  Cor.  xii.  25.)  /'  Are  yoa 
fufHciently  aware  of  the  nature  and  the  mitchievous  effecls  of  fchifm  r-^ 
Such  very  lax  notions  have  lately  prevailed  concerning  all  ecclefiafliral  as 
well  as  civil  order  and  difcipline,  that  almoft  avQry  man  has  thought  him« 
fclf  releafed  from  reflraint,  and  at  liberty  to  '  do  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.'  The  Churcli  is  rent  and  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground;  the 
prey  of  innumerable  fe^aries,  and  the  deridenof  inhdels." 

*'  Men  '  proffeffing  godlmefs/  have  forgotten  what  they  owe  to  their 
faithful  paftors,  and  no  longer  yield  them,,  what  i<  their  due,  ^attention,  re- 
verence, and  attachment.  The  relation,  which  formerly  fubli.tedbetween 
the  parochial  roinifter  and  the  people  of  bis  <;h;irgi.%  and  which  js  calca- 
.  lated  to  promote  tha  interefts  o/iblid  piety,  is  now  nearly  diiTojved  through 
the  wildqefs  of  infubordination,  which  has  broken  iooic  amoug  us.  A 
contempt  is  (hewn  for  the  facred  function,'  and  for  the  moit  exemplary  cha- 
raclcrs  iDvefted  with  it.  In  many  cafes  at  icaft,  no  eminence  of  ability, 
;)Q  fidsility  or  diiijgence^  no  purity  of  dodrine  or  hoUn«fs  of  life  in  the  pa« 
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li/h  prLeft,  bave  been  fufBcicnt  to  fecure  to  him  the  affcdiofis  even  of  At 
more  ferious  part  of  bis  congregatio(i ;  but  thej  have  departed  from  him  iq 
iDuhiiudeSj  upork  the  appearance  of  ft  ftr^nge  teacher, ,  whofe  ^ndeavour% 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  were  to  unfettleaud  divide/* 

**  Is  not  fchifm  alfoa  direct  violation  of  all  thofe  fcripture  injundbn^ 
which  inculcate  Cbriftian  love  aiid  unitj  ?  Should  the  members  of  the 
fame  body  be  divided?  or  (bould  they  not  rather  be  knit  together  in  clofeft 
attachment?  Let  us  hear  the  great  teacher  of  the  Gentiles:  '  Endeavour 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  fpirit  in  the  bond  of  peace:  There  is  one  bod? 
and  one  fpirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one 
Lordy  one  faith^  one  baptifmy  one  God  and  Father  of  al!,  who  is  above  all 
and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.'*  *  1  bcfeech  you,  therefore,  brethren, 
hy  the  name  of  our  Lord  jefus  Chrillj  that  ye  all  ipeak  the  fame  thing,  aogl 
that  there  be  no  divifions  among  you;  but  that  ye  be  perfeclly  joined  to* 
gether  in  the  fame  mind,  and  in. the  fame  judgment.'^  '  Mark  them  wbicli 
caafe  divifions  and  offences,  contrary  to  theao6lrine  which  ye  have  kan^ 
.cd;  and  avoid  them."{    (Pp.  28^32.) 

We  conclude  w'lfb  the  venerable  teftimony  of  Hooker,  which  Mr. 
Robinfon  has,  with  gr^at  propriety,  prefixed,  as ^  motto,  to  hisltt' 
tie  work..  ^V  This  is  my  final  refolute  perfuafion,  Surd^  the  pnfmt 
firni  9f  Church  G^v&umeiU^  whUh  the  laws  of  this  hnd  have  e/totlijhi^ 
isjuchy  as  ^n^  (qviof,Qod^  or  reafon  of  nusn^  hath  hitherto  ban  alugii 
§ff9rci  /ufficient.  to  prove  they  do  ill^  woo^  to  the  uttermofi  ofthdr^ower^ 
Vifithftani  the  alteration  thereof^*  *    , 


The  Hiflory  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL  to  the  Termination  tf  the  kte 
War  \  t%  which  is  prefxed^  a  View  of  the  frogreffive.  Improvement  tf 
England^  inprojperitj  ^nd  ffrength^  to  the  Acceffion  of  his  Majtflx* 
By  Robert  Biflct,  L.  L.  D.  Author  of  the  *^  LiTc  of  Burke,"  &c. 
&c.    6  vols,  8vo«     2h  I'iXM  6d,    l^ongman  and  Rees*     1S03. 

DR.  Biflct  has  long  been  advant^geoufly  kaown  t©  the  liteitiy 
world,  by  his  Eflay  on  Democracy  and  his  Life  of  Burke,  (both 
of  which  were  publiihed  before  the  eftahliflinnent  of  our  I^eview,  bat 
the'laftof  which  was  mentioned  with  big,b  appjobation,  in  one  of 
our  earfy  volumes);  as  well  as  by  various  other  publications  of  lc& 
jmporunce.  I|i  all  thefe  works,  he  has  proved  bimfelf  ge9.?r3"/^ 
man  of  found  principles,  an  acute  obferver,  a  cfofe  and  w^  ^afoa- 
er,  and  a  clear,  perfpicu<Hjs,  intelligent,  and  impartial  wij^r-  "i-^^^' 
ing  him  to  pofefs,  with  thefii  e&ntial  requifi^es  for  M  hifioriiin,  % 
-  inind  well-ftore4  with  claffical  knowledge,  and  an  a^ive  fpirit  or 
icfc;^rch,  ii  was  with  great  pleafure  thait  we  heard  be  hai  uadcrplcefi 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  a  retga  fo  fertile  in  great  and  important  ev«a(B) 
as  the  prefent.     We  feU  confident  tha(  he  would  produce  a  nUMo 
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iBditiofi  to  our  ftock  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  that,  though  wef 
mighc  and  probably  (hould  differ  from  him  in  opinion  on  fome  points 
of  minor  importance,  in  the  prefent  times^  we  ihould  be  called  upon^ 
bj  a  difplay  of  the  fame  impartiality  of  which,  in  his  former  pro<* 
do&ions,  he  bad  fet  us  an  example,  to  beftow  on  his  efforts  a  confi* 
derable  portion  of  well-earned  praife,  and  to  rank  him  very  high  on 
th«  lift  of  our  national  hiftorians.     Nor  have  our  expedations  in  thi^ 
refped  been  diiappointed.     We  have  derived  from  the  perufai  of  hii 
biftory  both  pleafure  and  advantage,  and  though,  in  his  brief  notice 
of  our  revolution  in  1688,  ancLin  fome  of  his  obfervations  on  pre- 
ceding and  fubfequent  tranfaftions,  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  juf- 
tice,  neverth^Iefs,  compels  us  to  acknowledge,  that  even  in  thefe  in- 
ftances,  the  temperance  and  confiffency  of  his>emarks  are*  not  lefs 
manifeft  than  in  his  general  diCcuffion  of  the  jnain  fubje<3  of  bis  en- 
quiry.    Having  premifed  thm  much,  we  (ball  proceed   to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  regular  analyfis  of  the  work, 

A  concife  preface  prefents  to  the  reader  the  reaibns  which  induced 
the  author  to  engage  in  the  prefent  undertaking.     Tbeperrjd  which 
he  handles  is,  he  obferves,  eventful  and  interfiling,  and  therefore  he^ 
Biodcftly  avoids  expatiati<Mi  on  the   magnitude  of  the  theme,  as  itil 
gjMatneft  and  importance  .**  would  only  manifeft  the  intprudence  of 
die  choice  (bould  the  execution  prove  inadequate.'*     He  touches  on 
an  objeftion  to' hiftories  of  living  periods  which  we  have  repeatedly 
*  Refuted- efpecially  in  our  review  of  Beliham  and  Adolphus,  and  adoptsi 
an  obfervatioq  which  we  made  on  the  firft  of  thefe  performances,  that . 
it  b  no  more  impra£ticable  for  an   hifforian  to  deliver  thef  truth  re^ 
|pe4^ing  living  charaders,  than  for  a  witnefs  to  deliver  faithful  tefti« 
mony  according  to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge.     The  reafons  which 
determined  the  writer  to  attempt  the  prefent  work,  he  offers  as  an 
ppology  to  thofe  who  may  think  he  has  made  an  efiay  beyond  his 
ftmigtb*     This  yfc  believe  can  be  the  opinion  of  f^w  who  have 
fead  the  life  of  Burke,  or  know  its  literary  reputation ;  and  the  pe- 
^.ttferi)  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  will  rea- 
dily perceive  in  the  various  parts  and  the   whole  of  this  produ^ion^  . 
that  the  author'^   ftfength   is  fully  competent   to  the  ta(k  which  he 
has  undertaken.     We  do  not,  however,  think  his  diffidence  the  Icfii 
tneritorioifs,  becai^fe  it  is  unneceflarj^T 

\  **  Having,'*  h^  fays,  *'  devoted  Ihe'bKief  part  of  my  literary  aUentio^ 

to  biographi.cal  and  hiftorical  fludies,  1  conceived  an   idea  many  year^i  ago 
of  writing  a  hiftory,  and  choofipgfbr  my  fubjecl  the  tranla6)iops  and  events 
ivitn  which  \  was  chiefly  converfant,  and  by  which  1.  \vas  moft  deeply  in*- 
terelled  and  imprcfled.     Britain,  from  the  revolution  (o  tkc  prefent  time, 
appeared  to  rae  to  afford  a  lc6pe*for  narration  and  refte(?li<)iT,  equal  to  any 
Ihat  bad  hitherto  been  treated  in  hiftoryj  and  I  cherifhed  a  hope  of  being 
Abie,  fprne  time  or  other,  to  com  pie  ie  a  narrative  oF  that  period.     Com- 
l&encing  literary  adventure  with  more  mooerate  purluits,  progreffive  eii- 
CoaragezBent  emboldened  me,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Biirke.    The  fubje^' 
)K^tVally  called  ^my   attention   to  more  recent  tranfaclions  and   events 
|hat|  thpfe  which  I  .had  originally   propofed  ^rt  to  narrate ;  —  and 

with 
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with  pTOtt<I  pleafare  I  contemplated  the  eiTorts  of  my  cornitrj,  cltfplsjpiM 
in  arduous  liroggtes  the  exhauftlefs  abundance  of  Brilifn  relources^  vw 
the  invincible  force  of  tht  Britilh  chara6tcj ;  ftill  more  ftrikingl^'  inani« 
lefled  in  the  times  in  which  1  live,  than  even  thofe  which  have  innnedi-' 
aieljr  or  (hortly  preceded.  The  reception  which  that  performaiKrc  met 
from  the  public,  and  from  all  the  reviewers  at  Ihe  time,  of  whatever  part/ 
or  pohlical  fentiments,  infpired  me  with  hopes  that  I  mighl  be  enabled  to 
execute  a  work  iiot  uninteFefting  or  unimpoftsint  to  others,  on  a  Cubjcd 
the  examination  of  which  was  io  pleating  and  inftrudive  to  xnyfelf/' 

**  For  materials/'  our  author  proceeds,  *'  befides  examining  ali  the  pe- 
Tiodtcal  and  occafi'onal  narratives  of  the  times^  I  carefully  inveitigated  ftale 
papers,  and  many  other  wriUen   documents,  with  which   I  had  been  Ii« 
1>enilly  furnifhed   by  private  communication.     For  political,  commerciaZ, 
naval  and  military  information,  I  applied  to  men  who  were  mod  conversant 
in  thcfe  fubjedts:     By  converfalion  with  intelligent  and  experienced  gen-, 
tiemen  both  in  the  land  and  fea  fervice,  I  acquired  as  much  know  ledge  of 
their  rcfpe^ive  profeflions,  as  enabled  me  to  comprehend  the  general  tac-»* 
tics  and  difcipline,  their  progreilive  improvements,  and  actual  itate ;  and ' 
tiiirs,  in.  every  particular  action,  to  trace  the  caufe  and  operation  whence 
the  event  re(uhe<i.     The  financial  iiitlory  and  iituation  of  the  country,  V 
fiudied  in  the  mi^fl  approved  works,  and  in  official  documents.-    Id  the 
difpofition  of  my  materials,  I   hav;e  adopted  the  following  plan.     Previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Widosy,  there  is  an  introdudion,  f^bich  if9ce$. 
the  progrelfive  improvement  of  England,  in  internal  profperity  and  ftrenglh, 
as  weH  as  in  efiimation  and  importance  among  foreign   powers,  ii'Ofs  th^ 
eaxlieft  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  1756,     A  preliminary  cfaaptec 
contains  the  caufes  and  outlii^  of  hoftilities,  with  the  internal  tran&dtons 
and  ilate  of  the  country  during  the  la  ft  years  of  the  late  king;  in  order 
that  the  reader,  having  before  him  at  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  MajeAy. 
the  outfet  of  national  affairs,  foreign  and  domeftic,  may  more  eafily  per- 
ceive progreflion  and  refult.     Both  in  the  Introdu^ioh  and  Hiftor^,  it  hat 
been  my  endeavour  to  place  in  a  juft  and'flriking  light  the  force  of  the  Bri* 
ttfli  charader,  formed  and  invigorated  by  the  British  conHitut ion ;  and- to 
demonftrate  that  Britain,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  prqfpers  and  conquers, 
becanfe  ilie  excels  in  wifdom  and  virtue.    This  is  the  moral  leflon  whiolt 
ny  narrative, attempts  to  inculcate;  and  if  1  do  not  fucceed,  the.de6cienc){ 
is  in  myfelf  and  not  in  my  fubjei^.     It  is  poflible  that  my  narrative  may 
be  charged  with  national  partiality :  I  confefs  I  love  my  country,  and  liatc 
her  enemies;  and  if  this  be  a  crime,  1  muft  plead  guilty.     I  truft,  how^ 
ever,  that  notwithdanding  my*v/aTm  affection  for  Britain,  and  ixi^  admi* 
lation  of  her  flupendous  efforts,  J* 'liall  be  found,  even  in  reciting  the  con- 
t^fiswith  her  foes,  to  have  rigtiAy  adhered  to  hiftorical  truth,  and  done 
jaftice  to  the  exertions  of  her  enemies;  who,  in  difciplined  vs^Iout,  genial 
and  power,  tar  furpaffed  any  foes  that  were  ever  oppofed  to  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Qreece  or  Rome/' 

In  the  divifion  of  the  hiftory  the  author  clofes  each  volume  at  foine 
important  epoch. 

The  Introdufiion  commences  with  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Britaiflt 
whom  the  author  exhibits  as  *^  fubfifting  by  the  cbace,  by  paftiiragc^ 
and  imftrkSt  agriculture^  clothed  wi&  the  Ikins  of  beafts,  which 
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Aoir  fiel^  uxl  forefts  fupplied,  dwelling  in  huts  raifed  in  their  woods 
•nd  marihcs,  they  neither  fought  nor  knew  the  pleafures  of  roreign 
luxury,"    In  this  uncultivated  ftate,  he  fays,  they  difcovered   that 
mafcuhne  boldnefs  and  ftrength  of  character,  by  which  their  fuccef- 
fors  have  been  diftinguiflied  in  all  the  ftagfs  of  progrei&ve  improve* 
ment.    They  cxercifed  their  prowefs  in  infuiar  contentions  without 
attempting  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.     Their  nii!i-> 
tary  force  wanted  only  difcipline  and  (kill  to  have  oppofed  with  tScA 
even  the  Roman  legions;  but  inteftine  divtfions  facilitated  the  pro* 
erefsof  the  enemy's  armies;  '^  chafed  from  the  verdant  and  fertile 
fields  of  fouthern  Britain,  liberty  fought,  found,  and   preferved  aa 
afylufa  in  the  bleak  and  barren  fafhieifes  of  Caledonia."     The  Rr>- 
inans  taught  the  Britons  their  language  and  manners,  inftruded  them 
jn  letters  and  in  fcience,  and  infpired  them  with  a  reliOi  for  the  ac- 
com modat ions  and  luxuries  of  polifiied  life.     The  (kilful  avarice  of 
her  conquerors-  difcovered  to  Britain  many  of  her  advantages :  from 
l^r  civilized  fubduers  (he  iirft  learned  the  powers  which  (he  polTe&d, 
and  which,  infpired   by   liberty  and  enlightened  by  knowledge,  (he 
has  fince  carried  to  fo  unparalleled  an  extent.     After  the  departure 
pf  the  Romans  our  author  proceeds  to  the  invafion  and  eftablifhment 
of  the  Saxons^  and  fliortly  flcetches  the  charaAer  and  iaftitutions  of 
Ihefe,  the  forefathers  of  £ngli(h(hen. 

"  The  Saxons  poffefTed  vigorous  underflandings,  undaunted  coaragi^ 
/opported  by  great  bodily  ilrength,  and  infpirited  by  an  ardent  luve  o Mi- 
berty.  ^  Their  feveral  fy items  of  policy  form^id  upon  the  principles  of  theit 
anceftors,  a^;  confecrated  to  immortality  by  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  uniting  kings* 
chiefs,,  and  commons,  were  the  rude*  but  (Irong  foundation  of  that  conlti*  . 
tution,  which  their  decendantSj  inheriting  the  force  of  their  characier,  now 
.enjoy  and  prefcrve," 

•    The  Saxom,  during  along  ferics  of  years,  were  little  con  neSed 
with  the  continent,  and  paid  little  attention   to  maritime  affairs,  but 
the  convcrfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chriftianity,  befide  the  im- 
portant efFedls  which    it  was  calculated  to  produce  upon   the  morals 
and  difpofitions  of  its  new  votaries,  proved   the  means  of  opening  a 
political  connc£bion   between  this  iflanJ  and  lefs  barbarous  regions. 
The  invafions  of  the  Dines  for  a  time  annoyed  Saxon  Englaml  until 
Alfred  not  only  extricated  his  country  from  prefent  danger,  but  efta- 
bliflied  the  moft  efFeftual  means  of  future  fecurity   and  aggrandize- 
ment to  the  kingdom.     **  As  the  founder  of  Englifli  jurifprudenct*,'* 
fays  the  author,  •'  and  the  eftablifhcr  of  internal  fecurity  and  tran* 
<JuiHity,  Alfred  is  not  more  defervedly  celebrated,  thvin  as  the  found- 
V  of  EnKliih  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  eftab!i(her  of  extcr- 
tial  fecurity  and  greatr»efs  :**  but  though  the  invafions  of  the  Daises 
imprefied    the  Engltfh    with   a   high  idea  of  the  importance  of  com- . 
merce,  it  was  rathrr  with  the  view  of  affording  the  means  of  defence, 
than  of  being   produftive  of  profpcrity   and   civilization.     Hitherto 
they  had  little  incercourfe  with  fouthern  Europe,  butthe  con<|u?ft 
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made  a  m^ft  important  change  in  the  internal  ftite  df  E^gTan^,  fls9 
ber  relations  to  the  continent.  In  his  view  of  EngHib  progreffioti  be 
includes  her  conftitution,  laws,  and  manners.  In  a  few  fen tences  he 
Ikecches  the  objeds  and  principles  of  the  feudal  firftem  and  the  rea- 
foiis  that  prevented  its  eftAblifhment  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
marks  the  changes  which  were  produced  by  the  Norman  conqueft.— « 
He  now  proceeds  to  the  growing  intercourfe  with  continental  jBurope* 
This  fubjedl  he  purfues  to  the  reign  of  Henry  J IL  Edward  I.  he 
prefents  as  the  digefter  of  Engl  fh  junfprudence  into  an  efficient  and 
mafterly  code.  Edward  III.  as>  in  his  external  policy,  the  origin  of 
fyftematic  hoftilities  between  England  and  France;  but  by  his  be* 
roifm  and  wifdom,  combined  with  thoie  of  his  fon,  the  means  of 
glory  to  his  country  and  importance  among  foreign  powers  imkRowii 
in  her  former  hiftory.  In  his  internal  policy  he  exhibits  this  mo- 
narch aS'the  father  of  manufadures  and  commerce.  In  tbefcUow- 
ing  fentence  he  Turns  up  his  account  of  the  dooK^ic  impi'Dveroffnts  of 
our  two  illuflrious  Edwards:  ^  As  Edward  L  fbfmed  and  drgefled 
Englilh  jurifprudence,  fo  admirably  fitted  for  rendering  to  ereiy  man 
his  right,  and  guarding  his  property,  Edward  III.  laid  the  founda- 
-tion  of  that  (kill,  and  thofe  efibns,  which  hive  acquired  to  Sngtifb* 
men  fo  much  property  to  fecure/'  Various  cauf^s  however  retsiided 
the  operation  of  Ed  ward's  policy.  Thefe  our  author  cdmpi^fles  intdf 
the  following  paflage. 

"  The  martial  fpirit  prevalent  in  Enjrland,  when  intermingled  whb  the 
pride  of  feudal  aril tocracy,  reprefented  the  manufadl-urer  and  raerchant  as 
defpicable,  in  com  pari  fon  to  the  foldier ;  and  while  the  warlike  charader 
of  the  times  depreciated  in  the  public  opinion  the  eftiroaiion  in  which  tboft 
treaceful  profeffions  were  held,  and  precluded  from  them  the  votaries  of' 
honour  and  fame^  the  violence  and  turbulence  of  thofe  rude  ages  dimintfth 
ing  the  fecority  of  property,  oflen  tended  to  obftrud  the  votaries  of  inters 
eft  in  their  mercantile  adventures.  The  character  and  circomftances  of  the 
fucceedrng  fovereigns,  and  th^  contefls  about  the  throne,  promoting  &r  a 
crentury  military  energy,  and  not  reftraining  turbulent  vioienoe  aad  injnf- 
lice,  interrupted  the  natural  progrefs  of  Edward's  plans.'* 

The  talents,  conduct,  and  policy  of  Richard  Il/and  the  refpedive 
princes  of  Lancafter  and  York  our  author  purfues,  and  includes  tA 
his  flcetch  the  hiftory  of  reviving  learninrg  and  of  the  Englifh  con^ 
ftitution.  Henry  Vll.  prefents  a  new  epochs  and  our  author  com- 
mencing with  his  char  after  and  the  circumftances  in  which  he  aded^ 
prefents  the  political  changes  that  in  thefe  originated;  the  fpirit  of 
maritime  adventure  which  then  began  to  prevail,  the  growing  im«- 
portance  of  England  among  foreign  powers,  the  Increaiing  inter«» 
courfe  between  the  potentates  and  nations  of  Europe,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  balance  of  power  and  the  weight  of  England  in  the  fcale} 
and  clofes  his  account  by  an  accurately  difcriminate  view  of  the  ob- 
jeds  which  Henry  fought,  and  the  enefts  which  his  purfuits  even- 
tually produced.    ^'  Ambition  in  Henry j^"  he  lays,  ^*  defcending  from 

its 


i(^  lofty  Rmky  became  the  buoiUe  minifier  of  avarice ;  bat  the  joiM: 
tffedts  of  both  paffions,  though  hurtful  at  the  time^  were  deftinetl  by 
Providence  to  be  beneficial  to  pofterity."  He  proceeds  with  the  pro« 
gre£i  of  trade  and  dtfcovery  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  next 
ID  the  continental  policy  of  that  monarch.  ^^  Quick  in  perception,^ 
br  faySy  ^^  and  vigorous  in  capacity,  Henry  readily  few  the  general 
policy  of  preferving  an  equipoife;  and,  devoted  to  the  honour  of  his 
country,  as  well  at  to  his  own  glory,  he  valued  himfelf  on  being  the 
mnpire  of  Europe.  But  diough  his  talents  were  con{iderablc,  his 
jsdgment  was  not  proportionably  found  \  at  lead,  its  exertions  were 
tQoeafily  fwayed  by  the  impulfe  of  teipper  and  paifion."  Here  the 
writer  educes  the  principle  of  Englilh  interference  in  continental  ^af- 
{iin  which  heju&ly  flates  to  be  political  fecurity,  and  applies  that 
principle  to  the  policy  of  Henry :  *^  The  part  which  he  took,"  he 
fays,  *^  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  though  far  from  being  uni* 
firmly  wife,  or  even,  when  rieht,  proceeding  from  reafons  of  found 
policy,  was  generally  efficacious*  }t  demonftrated  the  force  and 
weight  of  the  Englifh  power,  though  not  always  wielded  by  the  king 
fr6m  the  beft  aiotives,  or  for  the  moil  ufeful  purpofes."  The  refor* 
nutioQ  our  hiftorian  regards  as  accelerated  by  particular  incidents, 
Wt  originating  in  general  caufes.  Tbefe  he  clearly  and  ftrongly  de- 
aonftrates  ;  ftates  the  progrefs  and  amount  of  the  changes,  and  fums 
up  the  advantages  religious,  moral^  civil,  and  political,  which  re*'- 
fulced  to  England  from  this  great  revolution  in  the  church.  In  fumming 
ttpthat  iinguUr  reign,  he  obferyes  that  the  evils  which  rciulted  from 
iadividsal  charafler  and  fpecial  circumftances  were  only  temporary  ; 
t^  |ood  arifing  from  general  caufes  was  permanent,  and  contained 
iflitlelftbe  means  of  progreffive  improvement.  Navigation  and  trade 
H  follows  through  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  (ketches  the  politic 
cal  and  legiflative  changes.  Of  the  reformation,  which  wa3  now  com-^ 
pleted,  he  gives  the  following  (hort,  and  we  think  ju(l,  chara&r. 
^  The  reform  was  great,  though  lefs  violent  and  more  gradual  chaa 
io  fome  other  countries,  where  they  laid  the  whole  hierarchy  prof- 
tratc;  yet  from  its  moderate  and  proffreAive  nature  it  was  the  moft 
Ucdy  to  be  durable.  While  it  humbled  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
4&clergy,  and  reftrained  their  avarice  and  profligacy,  it  left  theai 
nnk  and  property^  to  maintain  the  dignity  conducive  to  the  pur* 
pofci  of  their  office,  in  a  country  where  great  diverfity  of  rank  and 
property  prevailed."  Admitting  this  account  to  be  politically  juft, 
.ivefhould  think  it  too  exclufively  political  if  we  di'l  not  nnd  through-' 
<»ut  the  work  that  our  author  is  the  ftrennous  votary  of  the  Chfirtian 
Wigion.  Of  Mary's  character  the  following  etching,  though  not 
■cw,  very  ftrongly  conveys  the  chief  principles  of  her  condu(^ : 

*  The  leading  features  of  Mary's  <  h  '.'aft<?r  were,  an  ardent  and  bound-^ 
|w>Seal  for  Romilh  bigotry,  and  an  ungovernable  love  fo'  the  man  whom 
■t married.  Thefe  paifions,  enhancing  and  ir^iiaming  each  other,  account 
M.theaioil  importaBl  traufaclions  of  her  iliort  and  deluiiabie  reign.     At 
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«Qoe  a  reKgfons  ftod  an  «morous  devotee,  (be  perfecsted  and  tmbhcKif 
|iroteDanto»  to  pleal'e  herfelf  and  her  bigoted  and  crael  haiband ;  white^  to 
gratrfy  his  wifbes,.  and  Tecure  a  greater  portion  of  his  Jove»  (be  opprefftd 
and  exhauTted  her  people,  and  engaged  in  a  mod  impolitic  and  deltrudnrt 


war." 


Our  author,  however^  allows  that  many  very  beneficial  laws  weir 
cnaded  in  her  reign.     £ltzal>eth  is  a'diftinguif&ed  favourite  with  our 
ktftorian  :  he  appears  to  adaiTre  her  front  a  fpirit  of  patriot!  fm  as  the 
ptomoter  of  profperity,  fecuritjr,  and  force  $o  England  ;  and  frtun  her 
legard  to  the  protcftant  religion  as  the '^eftablilher  of  the  reformel 
ftrth  on  a  folid  and  permanent  foundation.     Regarding  her  merely  as 
a'  public  chara(3er  producing  certain  refuks  bearing  on  his  fubje^^, 
be  does  not  enter  into  her  private,  defeds  or  even  into  meafures  ot 
ker  gavernment  that  do  not  appertain  to  the  progrefs  of  national  pros- 
perity and  poiVer ;  he  prefents  her  promotion   of  agriculture,  trade 
and  difcovery,  voyages^  navigators,,  commercial  corporations,  includ- 
incr  the  Eaft  India  Company,  which  account  he  clofes  with  the  fol- 
lowing fummary.     *'  Thus  the  reign  of  this  Princefs  ycry  ftrongly 
and  e^6iually  promoted  agriculture,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  ma- 
ritime fkill  and  enterprize^  the  means  of  lubfifting,  enriching,  and  ag- 
grandizing the  people  entrufted  to  her  care."  Our  author  proceeds  to  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Englilb  navy,  until  by  the  difcomfiture  of  the 
Armada  its  pre-eminence  was  eftabliflied.     **  From  that  time,"  .he 
iays,  ^^  England  became  miftrefs  of  the  ocean  ;  her  failors  thencefor- 
ward conceived  themfclves  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  other  nations,    it^t 
conception  powerfully  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  reality.   Since 
that  time,  defeat,  difafter,  and  difgrace,  have  never  failed  to  follow 
t?wifc  who  have  prefumed  to  brave  England  on  her  own  element. 
The  fame  reign  witneiled  the  Aril  regu'lar  formation  of  an  Enghih' 
mvy,  and  its  fupreniacy  over  all  other  naval  powers."     Security,  our 
.author  fliews,  was  the  objed  of  Elizabeth's  interference  in  the  afFairs 
dE  the  Continent,  and   he  marks  the   advance  of  England  in   her 
influence  on   the   reft  of  Europe.     **  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
England  {hewed  fne  could  maintain  the^balance  of  power.     Under 
Elizabeth,  in  prefei'ving  that  balance,  England  afiTumed  the  charader 
which  ibe  has,  except  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  ever  fince  oiain- 
tatned,  of  fupporting  the  rights  and  independence  of  Europe  ag'ainft 
the  powerful  difturbers  of  its  tranquillity."     He  afterwards  regards 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  regard  to  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions, 
freedom,  manners,  and  literature.     Without  highly  venerating  the 
charadter  of  James,  our  author  allows  that  prince  great  credit  as  the 
promoter  of  commerce  and   national  profperity, .  the  father  of  coloni- 
zation, and  the   fir  ft  fettler  of  Ireland.     In  ihe  infant  plantation  of 
New  England  our  author  marks  the  beginnings  of  that  republican- 
ifm,  which  in  its  progrefs  and  efFeds  conftitutes  fuch  an  important 
part  of  his  biftory.     The  difputes  between  the  King  and  the  Com- 
mons open  the  author's  opinion  and  fentiments  on   lulycflss  of  con- 
ftituUonal  freedom^  which  more  ftrongly   appear  in  his  view  of  the 
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focetedtng  reign.    Here  and  throughout  the  work  he  (hews  himfi^If 
the  friend  of  that  combined  liberty  and  ordjcr  which  conftitutes  the 
fupreme  excellence  of  the  Britifli  confiitution.    He  approves  of  the 
firft  claims  of  the  Commons,  and  their  oppqiit^on  to  unconftituttonal 
mandates,  and  illegal  exafiions  i  but  early  and  carefully  marks  the 
excefs  of  a  principle  which  to  a  certain  extent  was  right.    *'  With 
thii  generous  teal  for  liberty,"  he  fays,  **  Was  joined  a  repugnance 
to  all  authority,  however  falutary  ana  expedient)  a  fpiric  of  dema- 
cratical  and  puritanical  entbufiafm  vtfhich  fought  to  level  all  ranks  and 
diftindions,  however  necefiary  to  the  ftability  and  well-being  of  focle- 
ty.    From  their-meeting  in   1640,  to  the  clofe  of  1641^  they  (the 
Commons)  vindicated  and  fecured  the  conflritutional  and  beneficial 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  Englifli  fubje£ls :  in  1642,  they 
attacked  the  no  lefs  conftitutional  and  beneficial  powers  delegated  for 
the  national  good  to  an  EnglifhKing/'    Difcriminately  attentive  to 
o^nftittttional  rights,  while  our  hiftorian  deems  the  refiftance  tofhip** 
ihoney,  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Court  of  Com« 
miffion  proper  and  laudable,  he  reprobates  ther  very  firft  judicial 
proceedings  as  not  only  illegal  but  iniquitous.    ^*  In  the  mode,"  he 
fays,  **  of  profeciiting  and  trying  Strafford  and  Laud,*  the.accufers 
charging,  and  the  judges  admitting,  ads  to  be  treafon,'  which  wete 
not  treafon  by  the  law  of  the  land,  both  commons  and  peers  were 
guilty  of  much  greater  and  more  irreparable  tyrannv,  than  any  againft 
which  they  had  fo  properly  and  ftrongly  remonnrated.    The  civil 
irars  and  iheir  difmal  cataftrophc  in  regicide,  democratic  anarchy,  and 
military  defpotifm,  manifeft  the  direful  efFeSs  of  popular  and  preva- 
lent enthufiafm."^  In  following  commercial  progrefs  in  the  reign  of 
Char4cs  I.  and  confidering  the  colonies,  he  farther  exhibits  there-' 
paUican  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  New  EngUnders,  and  early  dt-> 
monftrates  a  difference  of  political  fentiment  between  the  northern 
And  fouthern  colonies  to  which  he  often^  recurs  in  the  coorfe  of  the 
hiftory.    A  view  of  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  pdliey 
domenic  and  foreign  ;  of  the  date  of  Europe,  Englilb  literature,  fci* 
ence,  and  mannen  extends  to  the  reftoration.    Though  evidently  no 
friend  to  his  countrymen,  the  Stuarts,  Dr.  B.  aHows  to  Charles  It.  and 
even  to  James,  the  merit  of  rapidly  promoting  commerce  and  naVi-* 
gation^     Charles's  reign,  though  frequently  arbitrary,  he  juflly  re- 
gards as  the  occafion  of  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  bulwarks  byVhich  the 
conftitution  is  guarded.    Now  firft  mentioning  the  whigs,  he  beftows 
on  them  approoation,  circumfcribed  by  exaS  and  cautious  bounds : 
the  name,  be  fays,  of  whigs  *Hs  important  and  venerable,  while  ic 
figmfies  champions  of  conftitutional  freedom,  without  extending  to 
Invaders  of  the  no  lefs  conftitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown.'*— 
From  the  domefiic  policy  of  Charles,  our  author  proceeds  to  his  fo- 
^^gn,  and  properly  reprobates  his  connexion  with  France.     James  he 
re^rds  with  that  mixture  of  contempt  and  dcceftation  which  many 
writers  have  expreifed  towards  that  mifgoided  prince ;  but  which  V9e 
think  exctffive.    The  conftitutional  dtCcrimination  of  our  author  ap- 
110.  izi.  VOL.  xr.  X  ^  pears 
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\  pears  very  prominent  where  be  -mark^  the  extent  and  bounds  of  tte 

.  change  in  the  lucceflion  efFedled  by  the  revolution  of  i  W8.  **  Nc- 
ceiiity/*  he  fays,  *^  compelled  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of  heredi- 
tary fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  the  fame  neceffity  that  die* 
tated  the  exception,  defined  its  bounds.  The  dii'qualification  of  James 
had  arifen  from  h<s  arbitrary  principles   and  condud,  chiefly  origin- 

.  ating  in  popifh  dcdlrines,  and  exercifed  to  promote  popim  notions 
and  government.     The  next  proteftant  fucceflbrs  not  only  prefumcd, 

<but  known  to  be  the  enemies  of  civil  and  ecclefiailical  tyranny,  were 
fubflituted,  on  their  agreeing  to  conditions   neceflfary.  for  the  fccu- 

.  rity  of  liberty  and  r'eligion."  He  fketches  the  efforts  of  Britain  un- 
der William  for  oppoiiiig  the  ambition  of  France,  and  in  concluding 

.  his  view  of  that  conteft,  he  fays,  *^  From  his  continental  fuccefles, 

.  and  his  maritime  difafters,  Louis  might  have  learned,  that  while  (he 

. directed  her  principal  attention  to  armies,  France  might  gratify  her 
unbounded   ambition;  but  that   her   marine  exertions  to  cope  with 

.  England,  brought  a  reduction  of  her.flrength."     This  is  a  dotSrioe 

'  which  our  author  repeatedly  illudrates.  In  this  reign  finance  is  in- 
troduced, and  an  account  of  the  Bank  and  funding  fyllem.  Finance 
i^  followed  by  the  farther  prpgrefs  of  commerce,  whence  he  proceeds 

.  to  the  conflitutlon  as  eftablifhed  under  William.  **  The  ad  of  fet- 
tlegient,"  he  fays,  '^  was  a  corollary  from  thea£l  of  the  Convention 

.  Parliament,  which  had  fettled  the  Crown  in  1689.  The  political 
dodlrine  eftablifhed  in  both,  was  fimple  and  explicit:  in  the  mixed 
monarchy  and  free  government  of  England,  an  hereditary  line,  not 
dirqualified,.{hall  fucceed.     Thefe  were  the  grounds  on  which  Anne 

•  afcended  the  throne,  to  the  exclufion  of  her  brother,  the  fon  and  rc- 
prcfentative  of  King  James.'*    The  account  of  Anne,  in  fketching 

.  domeflic  politics,  verges  too  much  to  the  whig  fide,  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  Sacheveref,  whofe  condu£l  and  chara£ler  have  never  been 
fairly  flated  in  any  hiftory  of  the  times.  The  union  with  Scotland 
is  concifely  mentioned,  but  its  efFe£ls  very  flrongly  exhibited.  Com- 
merce under  Queen  Anne  flourifbed  more  than  at  any  former  period ; 

,  but  the  principles  of  political  economy  were  not  thoroughly  under- 
fiood.     George  I.  an  upright  and  prudent  prince,  who  fought  the 
benefit  of  his  fubje£ls,  was  by  fpecial  circumflances  thrown  into  too 
clofe  aconnedlion  with  the  whiffS,  whom  he  employed  almoft  ex« 
ciufively.    ^n  this  reign,  under  Walpole,  miniflerial  influence  grew 
to  a  height  that  was  never  known  before.     The  connexion  between 
the  whigs  and  the  monied  intefeft  produced  a  flock-jobbing  entbu- 
fiafm,  efpeciaily  the  South  Sea  bubble.     Though  favourable  to  tbe 
whigs,  our  author  confines  his  approbation  to  their  political  tenets, 
and   does  not  fail  to  reprobate  the  infidelity  which  now  prevailed 
among  them,  and  follows  it  to  its  very  natural  confequence  in  mo- 
rality.    Under  George  I,  commerce^ continued  to  flourifh.   George  II. 
adopted  the  policy  of  his  father,  domeflic  and  foreign,  and  almoft  ex- 

.  cIuAvely  employed  whigs.  Walpole  at  this  period  had  a  numerous  body 

of  fupportersj  fays  our  author,  ^'inLiTERARV  men,  atleaft  mwriUrs^ 

who 
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twrho,  in  various  departments  of  compofition,  biftorical,  political,  theo- 
logical, in  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,  praifed  the  minifterial  plans, 
and  vilified  the  opponents  of  government.'*  He  prefents  a  fhort  but 
ftriking  view  of  the  oppofite  writers,  efpecially  the  Craftfman.  Un- 
der Walpole  commerce  continued  to  increafe,  until  it  was  interrjupt- 
cd  by  war  with  Spain.  Our  author  admits  it  v<&as, natural  for  G?orge 
IT.  in  his  iituation  and  circumftances  to  be  partial  to  the  whigs* 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a.  great  degree  educated  an  Engliui* 
man,  refolved  to  employ  talents  and  merit,  without  refpedl  to  party^ 
had  inftilled  the  fame  principles  into  his  fon  and  heir.   ,  ^ 

"  Eminent,"  he  fays,  "  for  domefiic  virtues,  his  Highnefs  and  his  Prin- 
cefs  dire^ed  their  chief  attention  to  the  tuition  of  their  children,  and  ef- 
pecially to  initiate  their  heir  in  the  opinions,  principles,  fcntiinents,  and 
difpofitions,  befitting  a  perfonage  deftined  to  be  fovereign  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  rebellion  alfo  demontlrated  that  the  houfe  of  Bran. Wick  wad 
not  fapported  by  a  party  only,  but  by  the  Britilh  nation ;  and  probably 
*  add^d  flrength  to  the  former  convi6lion  of  the  heir  of  the  Crown,  that  a 
king  placed  on  the  throne  of  Britain  flmuld  rule  for  all  his  fubje^ts,  and 
chufe  fervants  accordiog  to  merit,  and  not  party  creeds;  and  confirmed  his 
determination  to  infufe  the  fame  dodrine  into  his  eldefl  fon.'^ 

This  is  the  firft  view  our  author  prefents  of  our  prefent  fovereign, 
the  opinions  and  fenciments  in  which  he  was  educated.  Touching 
upon  the  belligerent  efforts  of  the  war  in  I739>  ^^^  introduction 
clofes  with  a  view  of  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-larChapelle,  and  clofes  with  the  approach  of  a  iiew  war. 
Such  is  our  author's  view  of  the  progreflive  improvement  of  Eng- 
land in  internal  profperity  and  ftrength,  in  eftimacion  and  importance 
among  foreign  powers. 

The  firft  chapter  of  the  hiftory  traces  the  rife,  progrefs,  operations, 
and  rcfults  of  the  war  to  theacceflion  of  George  III. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next^) 
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Clasgtno.    A  Poem,     By  Jtihn  Mayne.     12mo.  Pp.51.    Cadell  and  Davies^ 

London.     Walker,  Gloucefter.     1803. 

•      • 

THE  author  of  thefe  Verfes  informs  us,  in  a -note  prefixed,  that  they 
were  firft  publiOied  in  thfe  Glafgow  Magazine  for  Dec.  1783,  where 
St  had  remained  but  for  the  notice  of  .the  late  Dr.  Geddes,  which  was 
"  fo  extremely  flattering  as  to  induce  him  to  revife^  to  extend,  and  to  bring 
it  into  the  f<)rm  in  Which  ijt  now  appears." 

Such  notice  the  author  feeras  to  think  deferving  of  flattering  mention  in 
return  ;  to  which 'caufe  we  prefume  we  may  afcribe  the  following  poetical 
chara^er  of  his  friend. 

X  2  "Led 
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''  Led  by  a  luftrc  fae  divine, 
Ev'o  Geddes  vifited  this  (brine! 
Geddes !  fweet  fav'rite  o'  the  Nine! 

Shall  live  in  ftory ; 
And^  like  yon  conftellation,  fliine 

In  rays  o' glory !" 

To  this  rerfe  is  attached  a  note,  in  which  the  Dodor  is  farther  charac- 
terized as  '' eminently  qualified  for  the  laborious  and  important  work  in 
which  he  had  for  a  feries  of  years  been  enpiged,  that  of  givine  an  EnglKh 
verfionof  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments."  How  ftur  tke 
known  deiflical  principles  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Geddes,  L.  L.  D.  might 
be  deemed  qualifications  reqaifite  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  we  maft  leave 
to  thofe  to  affert  Whofe  chief  concern  it  is  to.  vilily  and  degrade,  rath^ 
than  to  vindicate  and  uphold,  the  divine  authority  and  facred  evidences  of 
thelioly  Scriptures;  but  we  have  good  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  Doc- 
tor's preface  to  the  work  abovementioned,  that  no  pious  reader  of  his  Bi- 
ble who  builds  his  hopes  of  futurity  upon  the  "  comfort  of  the  fcripturea^" 
would  willingly  conform  his  faith  to  the  verGon  of  a  delft's  pen.  We  do 
not  wifb  to  regard  our  author  as  deliberately  making  the  above  aflertipn 
from  mature  confideration  of  the  fubjed,  but  as  fuffering  the  partiality  of 
friepdfhip  to  betray  him  into  an  opinion  more  complimentary  than  trQe.7- 
We  regret  this.circomfiance  much,  as  it  forms  the  only  exceptionable  part 
of  th^  production  before  us.  The  poem  itfelf  is  written  with  a  confidera- 
ble  portion  of  that  interefiing  fimplicity  which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  Scottifli  mufe.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  poetry  we  (hall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  verfes,  in  which  the  author  celebrates  tbe  indrftiy 
and  loyalty  of  Glafgow. 

Frac  Forth,  athort  the  land,'  to  Clyde, 
Her  barks,  a*  winds  and  weathers,  glide ; 
>    And,  oti  the  bofdm  o'  the  tide,         ' 

WV  gentle  motion. 
Her  vefieU,  like  a  forefl,  ride. 

And  kifii  Auld  Oceto ! 

• 

Nor  only  ber's  what  trade  imparts — 
She's  great  in^r9)s  as  weel  as  arts: 
Her  gallant  fons,  wi'  loyal  hearts, 

A'  tak  the  field ; 
Refolv'd,  when  knaves  wou'd  (batter  darts. 

Their  king  to  fhield. 

And  yet,  tho'  arm'df  they  thus  appear. 

They  only  arm  while  danger's  near : 

When  Peace,  blefl  Peace !  to  them  matft  dear, 

Difpels  the  gloom. 
They  for  the  fhnttie  change  the  fpear, 

And  ply  the  loom ! 

Hail,^  Induflry !  thou  richeft  gem  ' 

That  fhines  in  virtue's  diadem ! 
While  Indolence,  wi'  tatter'd  hem» 

Around  her  knee. 
Sits,  chitt'ring,  like  the  wither'd  Hem . 

O' fome  bofs  tree !  ♦  _ 
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To  thee  we  owe  the  flocks  o'  Iheep 
That  glad  Benlomond's  eloud-capt  fleep— 
The  pregnant  mines  that  yield  yon  heap 

O'  many  coals — 
And  af  the  tenants  o'  the  deep. 

Caught  here  in  fhoals! 

And  a'  the  villas  round,  that  gleam 

Like  rpangles  i'  the  funny  beam ; 

The  bonny  haughs  that  laughing  feem,  . 

Wi*  plenty  growing ;  .     "^ 

And  a'  the  bleach-fields  on  ilk  f^ream 

Thro'  Clydefdale  flowing  !'*  \ 

In  explanation  of  the  27th  verfe  is  given  the  following  note/  which  we 
gratify  ourfelves  by  inferting. 

"  At  an  eiDrly  period  of  the  revolution  in  France,  when  the  perTons  who 
afliimed  the  government  of  that  country  not  only  deilroyed  their  own  King 
and  Queen,  out  took  oaths  of  hatred  to  kings  in  general,  a  band  of  gen- 
tlemen in  Glafgow,  aduated  by  fentimenta  of  the  pureft  loyalty,  having 
e(|ajpped,  difciplined,  and  embodied  themfelves  at  Uieir  own  expence,  vo- 
lunteered their  lervices  in  defence  of  the  crown  and  government  o£  their 
country ;  and  diffufed,  by  their  example,  a  fpirit  of  patriotic  ardour  which 
fiion  became  general  throughout  Scotiand-^a  fpirit  for  which,  Glafgow, 
in  times  of  danger,  has  always  been  eminently  didinguilhed." 

Attheprefent  eventful  period,  when  all  that  malignity,  cruelty^  and 
iriolation  of  every  honeil  and  honourable  principle  which  marked  the  be- 
gipnine  of  the  French  revolution,  fills  the  breail  of  one  tyrant  at  this  ad- 
vanced fiage  of  it,  and  is  direded  by  him  againfl  the  peace  and  profperity 
of  this  country,  we  doubt  not  but  the  Tame  loyal  promptitude  will  be 
evinced  by  thefe  and  all  our  northern  brethren.  We  cannot  deny  our- 
felves the  pleafure  of  making  another  extra6l  fh>m  U)is  entertaining  little 
wk  ;  firn  pre&cing  it  with  the  following  notice  of  the  author! 
.  ''  Lang-iide  is  a  fmall  village,  about  two  milea  fouth  from  GlafgdW. 
The  hill  above  this  villa^,  is  memorable  for  beiiig  the  fcene  of  the  laft 
efibrt  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  regain  her  crown  and 
dignity  from  tine  regent  Murray.  Mary»  under  the  painful  agitation  of 
great  paffions,  beheld  the  battle  from  a  rifing.  ground.  A  hawthorn-bufh, 
commonly  known  there  by  the  name  of  Queen  Mary's  Thorn;  marked  out 
the  fpot  where  (he  flood,  till  it  decayed  by  age ;  but  another  has  lately 
been  planted  in  its  place,  by  the  proprietor  of  tSe  ground,  to  pre&rve  the 
remembrance  of  this  interefling  circumflance.'' 

**  Or,  at  Lang-fide,  pafl  fcenes  review. 
And  round  yon  thorn  my  fighs  renews    ^ 
Where,  when  the  vanquifli'd  fquadrons  flew,. 

That  came  to  fend  her. 
Lorn  Mary  bade  a  lang  adieu 

To  re^  fplendour ! 

Aft,  Crookflone,.  frae  thy  caflle*wa'. 
The  beugle-horn  was  heard  to  blaw ! 
*^        Again  (he  carta  look,  and  faw 
Thy  flately  tow^»-- 
Leng  lingering,  till  the  lad  huzza 
O'  rebel  pow'rs! 

X  ^        .  Nae 
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Nae  troops  to  guard  her  in  her  flight ; 
Nac  friends  that  dur  t  aljert  her  fight ; 
Nae  bow'r-maids  now,  wi*  fond  delight^ 

Their  cares  employ 
To  cheer  at  morn,  or  ibothe  at  night. 

Her  great  annoy! 

To  where  Dundrennan- Abbey  laj. 

Far  in  the  wilds  o*  Galloway  ! 

Ovvi  mots,  owrmoor;  up  bank  and  brae; 

The  Mourner  goes; 
Nae  mair,  frae  that  difairrous  day. 

To  talle  repofe! 

Still,  at  Lang-fide,  in  hillocks  green. 
The  traces  o*  the  camp  are  feen : 
Still,  Fancy  paints  the  conflifl  keen  ; 
And  figures  there, 
.  The  angel  form  o'  Scotland's  Quexn^ 
In  deep  defpairl" 

We  have  thus  enabled  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves  of  the  poeii« 
cal  talents  of  the  author;  and  we  are  free  to  confefs,  that  had  not  the  note 
refpedling  Dr.  Geddes'  qualification  as  a  commentator  upon  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  been  introduced,  we  fhould  have  had  the  fatisfadion  of  fpeaking 
with  unqnaiified  approbation  of  the  whole  performance  ;  but  having  in  a 
former  pait  of  our  critical  labours,*  decidedly  reprobated  the  DoQor's  reli- 
gious principles  as  altogether  unfavourable  to  fuch  an  important  undertaking 
as  that  referred  to  in  the  note  in  quedion,  we  held  it  our  duty  not  to  pafsf 
contrary  opinion  over  in  iilence. 

Tie  Inquiry.    Part  L     8vo.     Pp.  44?.     Hatchard.     1803. 

THIS  is  a  poem- publ idled  in  the  fame  form  as  the  preceding,  with  notes* 
Mttch  genius  and  good  writing  are  difplayed  in  it.  The  fcHlowing  lines 
will  .point  out  the  author's  objed  of  "Inquiry*" 

"  Hark !  as  I  paufe,  ^he  diftant  voice  of  prayer. 
Breaking  at  intervals  the  (lumbrous  air ! 
And,  lo  !  the  fable  pall,  the  high-plum'd  bier. 
And  weeping  train,  the  pomp  of  death,  appear. 
The  dirge  begins ;  how  fweet  with  lengthen'd  peal 
Through  the  vatt  pile  the  mingling  numbers  fteal. 
While  the  deep  organ's  folemn  (wells  confpire 
With  notes  feraphic  from  the  whitc-rob'd  choir. 

"  That  awful  Itrain  a  Chriftian's  truff  exprcfs'd^ 
The  grave  fubdu'd,  and  hopeful  hallow'd  reft. 
But,  oh  !  deep  fadnefs  dwelt  upon  the  found ; 
Darker  tiie  fliadowy  dome  above  me  frown'd. 
And  feemM  to  fhare  the  fhudder  and  the  figh. 
Which  afk'd.  Is  this  a  pageant  and  a  .lie  ? 


tmtammmm 


*  Vide  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  Vol.  YHI.  p.  193. 
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•*  Oh  that  my  foul,  endu'd  with  prefcient  pow'r,  • 
Could  rend  the  veil  that  (hroud$  the  d)ing  hour ! 
Oh  that,  no  more  to  torl'ring  doubts  a  Have, 
^)x<&  view*d  her  certain  doom  beyond  the  grave  T* 

We  humbly  conceive  the  author  has  flarted  this  difiicalty  merely  for  the 
ike  of  proving  the  abfurdity'of  the  doubts  vrhicb  oonditiite  it,  in  a  very 
iperior  flrain  of  poetry;  and  as  we  are  aware  that  we* (hall  afford  our 
saders  much  gratification,  we  fball  make  Tome  detached  extrafts  from  the 
oem,  although  fo  uniformly  is  the  flrength  of  reafoning  and  poetical  fpirit 
referved  throughout^  that  one  excerpt  would  fuffice  to  characterize  the 
rhole.  The  infidel  profeffion  of  Voltaire  is  thus  moil  admirably  «xpo(ed 
1  all  its  miferable  confequences. 

w 

"  Strange  world  of  good«,  replete  with  evVy.evil, 
Pain*  deaths  want,  woe,  damnation,  and  the  devil ; 
So  fpoke  Voltaire — aad  with  too  jud  a  band 
His  fportive  tale  of  hunuui  mis'ry  planned. 
Which  brings  all  earthly  woe  before  our  eyes. 
And, .  ilrange !  to  make  us  laugh,  not  make  us  wife : 
This  vforld's  great  purpofe,  thou  delufive  droll,  , 
^     Was  not  to  turn  our  brains,  but  try  our  fouL 
For  evils  phy^cal  mud  be  confefs'd 
Of  moral  good  the  fountain  and  the  ted. 
And  grant  the  world  were  all  thy  colours  make  i^ 
E'en  as  they  repreient  it,  let  us  take  it — 
Thy  pen  profane  its  unmeant  aid  hath  given.. 
To  Scripture,  immortality,  and  Heaven, 
for  wbo  the  birth  of  evil  can  declare. 
Save  Infpiration  ?  what,  fave  Heav'n,  repair  ? 

**  Ye  fair  and  young  who  wither  in  your  btoomt^ 
And  link  in  filent  forrow  to  the  tomb. 
Or  kneel  in  anguilh  round  a  parent's  bed. 
And  clafp  a  corfe,  and  kifs  the  fenfelefs  dead ! 
*Tis  yours  the  hypocrite's  pretence  kx>  fcan. 
Who,  Heav'n  denying,  boafis  him  friend  to  man, 

'<  Parents !  who  bend  o'er  black  fucceeding  biers. 
Like  Niobe,  yet  not  with  heathen  tears. 
But  fttch  as  Young  or  Atterbury  wept. 
In  early  graves  when  each  fair  daughter  ilept ! 
Say,  does  the  lenient  philofophic  page 
With  confolation  cheer  your  drooping  age? 

"  Ye  who  that  killing  agony  have'prov'd. 
To  fee  the  friend,  whom  from  a  child  ye  lov'd. 
With  falt'ring  lips  call  bJeflings  on  your  head. 
And  wring  your  hand,  and  fink  among  the  dead-« 
Senfelefs  that  breafl,  which  with  your  joy  would  glow. 
Or  pitying  hide  the  facred  gufli  of  woe ! 
Lo !  the  philanthropic  beholds  ;^ou  fmart ! 
^p„         \yhat  ihflu-e  pofTefs  ye  in  that  boundlefs  heart  ? 

*'  And  ye,  fupreme  in  forrow,  doom'dtoknpw 
Pangs  that  annihilate  all  otlier  woe« 

X  4  Say. 
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Saj»  if  to  oniverfal  kindnefs  true, 

Thelase,  Vho  feels  for  all  things,  feels  for  y6n'; 

''  (Or  dreams  he,  like  this  poliih'd,  heartlefs  age^ 
True  love  (he  fidion  of  a  poet's' page? 
Not  fo  the  youth,  who,  from  diftemper'd  dreamt, 
Awakes  in  tears,  and  by  the  moon's  pale  beams 
Steals  iait'ring  forth  to  prels»  with  bofom  cold. 
The  long-lamented  viigin't  hallow'd  mould, 
Whofe  vain  remembrance,  though  his  heart  it  rive. 
Is  fweeter  than  the  fmile  of  all  that  live : 
Nor  (be,  who  fits  on  wild  Columbia's  ihores. 
While  rains  defcend  ftnd  Niagara  roars. 
Through  many  a  hurricane  in  midnight  gloorn^ 
A  folemn  ftatue  by  the  warrior's  tomb;    - 
Then  bears  him  to  the  awfiil  &m%  and  proves 
She  hopes  as  firmly  as  (be  fimly  loves : 
Ble/l,  if  her  ignorance  that  hope  fteoret 
From  fcience^  that  but  ferves  to  ruin  faiiii.) 

'*  Say,  ye  difirefsM !  when  on  your  ntrht  forlorn 
Breaks  the  fweet  beam  of  heav'n's  expe&d  mom. 
And  Hope,  on  pinions  glittVing  with  your  tears, 
'/  Wafb  the  reviving  heart  to  happier  ipheres  ; 

How  will  ye  thank  the  wretch  whofe  cruel  xeal 
Denies  her  balmy  win£  its  pow'r  to  heal. 
Dooms  ye  anew  the  parting  pang  to  bear. 
And  prove  a  fecond,  infinite,  defpair  ? 
Hurl  d  from  ^our  flight  to  vifionary  blifs, 
Down  the  void,  fethomlefs,  unknown,  abyfs, 
Helplefs  ye  fink— the  demon  hovers  o'er,  ,  / 

Ana,  pleas'd,  proclaims.  The  dead  (haU  wake  no  more ! 

"  What  virtue  droops  not,  by  the  found  opprefsM  I 
What  vice  but  elevates  her  brighten'd  crefi  ?  . 

"  Ye  ^mifh'd  myriads !  of  whofe  daily  toil 
The  fons  of  Luxury  devour  the  ,fpoil — 
Ye  lights  of  earth,  whom  Genius  f)arves  l^^^ye  brave^ 
Whole  life-blood's  purchafe  gluts  feme  coward  knave— 
Ye  fair,  by  chaAity  condemn  d  to  need. 
Whom  virtue  beggars,  and  whom  vice  would  feed— 
Ye  innocent,  deitroy'd  by  wrongful  doom. 
And  wrong'd  by  (lander  e'en  beyond  the  tomb— 
Ye  wretched,  who  ne'er  hope  to  tafte  of  joy— * 
Ye  bleft,  whofe  blifs  the  grave  mu(l  foon  defifoj^— 
Defpajr!  for,  chain'd  to  this  lerreftrial  ball. 
Joyful  or  fad,  the  prefent  is  your  all ! 

"  Be  brave,  juft,  innocent,  be  poor  no  more } 
Cheat,  plunder,  (hib ;  turn  coward,  knave,  ahd  wborak 

**  No !  fiill  be  brave,  be  honed,  wife,  galhuU, 
Yet  for  no  (ingle  crime  a* licence  want. 
Shame  on  the  world,  and  on  its  virtues  (hame  ! 
How  ill  the  fubilance  anfwer^  to,  the  name  ! 
Valour's  a  murderer  i  Galllmtry  a  punk ; 
And  Wit  blafphemes ;  and  Honef^y  gets  drank 


Ad  dien  each  cime ;  and  of  thy  crimes  be  vain» 

For  Honour  yet  (hall  rank  thee  in  his  train. 

Honour !  that  murdVer^  letcher,  gameiler,  fot, 

Who  dares  do  evVy  thing,  but  what  he  ought. 

Who  (labs  his  friend,  deferts  the  ruin'd  maid. 

Cheats  (Carving  honefty,  while  knaves  are  paid. 

Sins  againd  liking,  boaftsuna£led  guilt,  , 

Yet  flies  from  confcience  to  hjs  rapier's  hilt. 

When  fcarce  a. frown  the  gay  ac)ult'rer  draws 

From  Britain's  virtuous  dames  and  tender  laws. 

Why  (hnn  thy  rival's  coilcb,  although  thy  friend  ? 

He  fmarts,^  difgrac'd ;  thee  fmiles  and  fame  attend  f 

Since  love  is  natural,  and  paffion  wild. 

Why  flart  to  violate  thy  patron's  child  ? 

Her  (j^ul  uoprtnciple,  her  body  ileal. 

Cheat  to  pcmefs,  and  murder  to  conceal  !'^  , 

Then  fdlows  the  Allowing  fine  inftance  of  irony,  tfian  which  we  do  not 
temember  to  have  found  in  nuxiem  poetry  a  more  animated  paifage. 

'*  Now,  great^Difcoverer  of  th'  eternal  tomb. 
The  pride  which  merit  ju/iifies  aifume ! 
Tbefe  are  thy  works,  ferene  Dedroyer !  thefe 
And  more,  and  worfe,  that  never  (nock  thine  eafe ! 
Oh  that  the  Mufq's  fuppliant  voice  could  teach 
Thy  pride  a  nobler  eminence  to  reach  !-— 
If  ittch  the  truths  your  prals'd  refearches  find; 
In  mercy  hide  them — mercy  to  mankind  ! 
The  fage  who  firft  combin*d  the  footy  grain. 
Which,  wing'd  by  fire,  bears  carnage  o'er  the  plain. 
In  terms  uncouth  conceal'd  th'  inventor's  claim, 
Mvljerious  till  more  frank  difcov'rers  Came ; 
Then  flafb'd  the  noify  ruin  from  its  cell. 
And  each  bright  fia(h  fwept  multitudes  to  hell. 

Alas !  vain  pray'r,  though  all  the  virtues  die ! 
Then  hail,  ^triumphant  Vice,  thy  bed  ally ! 
Praiie  him)  ye  profligates ;  whofe  bounty  gave 
Your  bodies,  liberty,  your  fouls  a  grave  ! 
Proceed,  gneat  Hero !  fcorn  all  ties,  all  laws. 
Defy  peroition  to  enfure  applaufe : 
Chafe  (uff'ring  Goodnefs  from  her  only  (land ; 
Let  crimes,  unmuzzled,  lacerate  the  luid ; 
.  By  incredulity  be  cheaply  wife ; 
Nought  hear,  nought  know,  doubt  all,  and  all  defpife ; 
Turn  earth  to  chaos;  order  to  mifrule'; 
Mankind  make  brutes ;  and  God  a  fiend  or  fool : 
Then  bid  the  world  thy  pfainer  faith  receive. 
And  laugh  at  fools  who  miracles  believe  !** 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  fird  part  are  noiefs  elegaot  than  they  are 
bctatifuUy  liefciriptive. 

*^  Divine  Philofephy !  much  injur'd  name, 
Vliiip'd  to  coofevrate  a  villain's  aim ! 

Thou, 
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Thoii>  friend  of  man,  beneficent  and  mild, 
Silier  of  Piety,  and  Reafon's  child  ! 
Far  other  aims  thy  genuine  Tons  purfue. 
Far  other  profpeds  meet  their  juller  view, 

"  As  when  the  clouds  of  autumn,  filver  bright. 
Fleece  the  blue  heav'ns  with  calm  and  equal  light. 
Or  veft  the  wide  expanfe  with  fober  grey — 
When  no  wind  breathes,  no  fongfter  gWs  the  fprayj 
And,  where  the  woods  a  dying  pomp  uphold^ 
Flufh'd  with  gay  berries  and  autumnal  gold. 
Stirs  not  a  ruder  murmur  than  t^e  found 
Of  the  pale  leaf,  flow-circling  to  the  ground. 
Some  peniive  wandVer  through  the  rulfet  glad©  ■ 
Marks  the  fad  charm  of  beauty  foon  to  &de, 
(Sad  as  the  fmile  with  which  iond  lovers  greet—* 
A  piling  fmile,  though  melancholy,  fweet!) 
E'en  thus  (for  ofl  amid  the  eknid  £he  fpies 
A  traniient  opejning  to  the  diiiant  &ies) 
Would  uninfpir'd  rhilofophy  furvey 
This  world  of  beauty  mingled  with  decay. 
This  haled  lore,  unllKe  her  influence  fair. 
Would  blaft  each  hope,  turn  forrow  to  defpafr. 
Darken  lifVs  gloom,  and  aggravate  its  weight ; 
As  fiermy  clouds,  that,  big  with  icy  freight. 
E'en  'midfl  the  fmiles  of  lome  fweet  genial  day. 
That  blefsM  November  with  the  warmth  of  May, 
Chill  the  bright  empyrean  as  they  rife. 
And  winter  fcowls  from  all  the  altered  fkies. 
The  weeping  woods  droop,  confcious  of  then*  doom^ 
The  blackened  waves  grow  colder  at  the  gloom,  • 
And  the  lofl  traveller  views  in  wild  afTfight, 
,    The  cheerlefs  eVe,  and  dreads  the  long,  long  night. 
But  fliould  no  lowering  ftorm  o'ercad  the  fcene. 
Nor  wintry  whirlwind  (halce  the  fweet  fercne— 7 
If  haply  then  the  fun  at  length  unfhroud 
His  ftreamy  fplendour  from  an  ev'ning  cloud. 
Blue  roll  the  Teas — each  veflel  on  its  way. 
The  fpires,  the  caflle  and  the  circling  bay. 
Shine  forth  illuminM  by  the  rofy  ray  : 
So  Revelation  flieds,-  to  cheer  our  doom. 
The  ray  divine  that  gilds  this  earthly  gloom. 
Pjeas'd  mun,  exulting  in  the  heavenly  Tight, 
Hails  the  glad  promile  of  a  morn  more  bright; 
With  refignation  views  the  day  withdrawn ; 
Sinks  calm  to  refl,  and -waits  the  glorious  dawn/' 

» 

The  admirers  of  good  poetry  will  not  efieem  their  attention  ill  repaid 
by  a  perufal  of  this  poem,  which  we  take  upon  us  to  recommend  to  our 
readers,  as  one  of  the  iaireil  productions  of  the  Britifh  mufe  that  have  lately 
ooi^e  before  us. 
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tei^cencei  «r,  Ftrses  addressed  to  tJu  Patrms  ff  the  S9cletyfir  heitering  the.  Cm- 
Mtiou  and  encreasing  tfu  Comforts  of  the  Fwr.     ^'j  Tlionjas  Allton  Warreo,  . 
B.D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College^  Oxford,  and  Curatu  of  Flamftead 
asd  Keniwortb,  Henfordlhire. .   4to.     ^y.  40.     Hatchard.     IbOS. 

W£  heartily  wilh  for  the  fake  of  their  fubjed,  and  the  motive  wiiich 
didated  theie  vertes,  that  we  could  (peak  as  approvingly  of  ihem  as  w« 
have  done  of  the  preceding ;  but  in  truth  we  cannot. 
.  "  It  is  not  doubted/'  lays  the  author  in  his  preface^  "  that *an  attempt 
to  pmmote'the  great  objecls  of  the  -Society  will  be  candidly  received: 
whiltt  to  many  minds  the  mer^  fubjecl  of  its  Reports  makes  them  highlj 
tDterefting^  others^  whofe  wealth  and  nation  enable  them  much  t€^  advance 
the  interelis  of  humanity,  may  be  prevented  from  recurring  to  the  beft 
neaos  of  doing  fo,  by  what  they  coniider^  as  a  dry,  calculating  detail,  un- 
amoiing  from  its  very  nature.  There  are  people  who  would  rather  give 
their  money,  than  their  attention ;  volatile,  though  not  badly  natured.— • 
Such  mail  be  attracted  to  conviclion»  and  allured  into  benevolenee.  Pic- 
tares  of  poetry,  th<Mgh  imperteclly  Iketched,  may  operate  on  thele ;  when 
the  outline  has  failed,  the  pourtrayed  refult  may  interell,  and,  pleafed  with 
tkeeffe^,  fuch  may  at  length  be  ankious  to  inquire  into,  and  promote  tKe 
means." 

We  much  fear  that  the  purcbaiers  of  thefe  verfes,  if  they  experience 
soother  "  conviction, or  allurement  to  benevolence"  than  what  the  verfet 
(bemfelves  afford  will  very  probably  confider  their  attention,  iPnot  their 
i&oney,  thrown  away.  But  we  will  not  expret's  our  apprehenfions  with* 
out  giving  our  reafons  for  ihem,  which  unfortunately  are  molt  abundantly 
fapplicd  by  almoft  every  verfc  of  this  poem,  if  fo  a  compofition  may  be 
calied  in  which  not  one  of  the  requifites  of  poetry  is  to  be  found.  Let 
ourextrads  fpeak  for  themfelves. 

The  author  thus  ddc.  ibes  a  mother's  joy  at  htir  cbild^  inoculation  bj 
ORe  of  the  charitable  Vaccine  inllitutions, 

"  Or  haply,  if  her  little  arm 

Be  ftamp'd  with  Safety* s  vaccine  seal. 
She  fmilitig  (hews  the  >ojy  charm — 

JVhilft  Gratitude's  warm  tear-drops  ftcal 

Down  the  bleli  mother's  mantling  cheek; 

'  Ah !  how  unlike  (ihe  lays)  what  I 
Suffered,  when  woes  I  cannot  (peak 

Opprel's'd  me,  and  Death  threaten'd  nigh.' 

Then  chance  fome  treafur'd  book  is  brought, 

Bellow'd  by  a  kind  Paftor't  care. 
In  which  is  mutually  lought 

The  fongof  praile,  or  word  of  pray'r. 

Bent  are  the  knees,  upraisM  the  hands; 

And  if  the  hufband  leek  the  door. 
In  pious  awe  he  lili'nifjg  ftand^s 

Till  duty's  ve*  per  rites  beo'er.f* 

We  would  fubmit  to  the  author's  conjgderation,  whether  it  would  not 
wve  been  Something  more  pious  in  the  huibaod  if  he  had  knelt  too  and 
joined  the  prayers  of  his  wife  and  child. 

We 
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We  cannot  fay  we  think  the  following  inftances  of  tnmfpofitton 
ehsgant  of  their  kind ;  and  perhaps  they  maj,  in  Come  degree,  be  cegaid* 
ed  as  perplexing  the  fenfe. 


€t 


The  iingle  room>  where  old  and  young. 
Of  either  {kx,  pfomifcuous  dwell, 
Thefe  freqaent  have  been.  Pity's  tonrue 
Falters,  *  thefe  frequent  are/  to  telT.^ 
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Bat  if  the  haplefs  orphan  there 
His  head  muft  (belter,  there  if  feek  ' 

Old  age  its  pillow — liberal  care 
Be  vigilant,  to  guard  the  weak/' 

''  Nor  is  your  anxious  zeal  lefs  kind. 

Nor  ptty  lefs  admires  your  page. 
When  Liverpool's  inftruaed  blind 

It  (hews,  what  ufeful  arts  engage.'^ 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  Ipfe  fight  of  the  amaxing  idea  .oooveyed 
in  the  Uii  line  of  the  following  verfe. 

^'  Whether  they  plait  the  twified  thoiqr. 

Or  bid  the  woven  bafkets  rife. 
Their  work  in  fiill  fo  true,  fo  (Irong, 
Tiat  sure  tkdr  fmgei's  must  kave  ej^!* 

No  one,  it  is  prefumed,  will  deny  the  next  verfe  a  conflderable  fioie 
^fweetnefs,  e'en  to  the  overpowering  of  the  fenfe. 

**  Sweetly  thy  high  wood  waves  its  line. 

Sweetly  thy  lilies  grace  its  (hade. 
Sweetly  thy  lake's  wide  mirrors  (hine. 

Thy  rills  gtt(h  (weetly  thro'  the  glade. 

Webaveearneflly  fought  for  a  tolerable  fpecimen  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  War- 
ren's poetic  powers  throughout  this  quarto  produdion ;  bat  alas !  for  Be- 
neficence !  pur  fearch  has  been  in  vain.  Perhaps,  we  may  prefuroe,  he  woold 
put  the  bed  foot  foremoft;  we  will,  therefore,  try  the  firft  fonrorfivQ 
verfes. 

*'  Kind-hearted  few !  whole  senerous  care 

'Regards  .the.  lowed  date  ofman. 
Intent,  for  others  wants  to  fpare. 
For  others  thoughtlelTnefs  to  plan! 

Humane  I  deem  your  aealous  toil. 

To  pity's  {o^t,^  feelings  true, 
As  his,  who  gave  rowt  wine  and  oil 

To  the  poor  robb'd  and  wounded  Jew, 

Wide  as  the  circk  of  didrefi. 

The  labours  ofywix  love  extend  3 
Bled,  when  enabled  mod  to  blef^ 


Ufeful  inqairZ-^einperVI 
The  certain  arts  ^cpert^nce  tries^ 


Thefe  prove  your  care— and  public  weal    , 
Gradual,  the  wijh'd  refuU  IttpplieB.'' 

But  it  woti't  do:  however  we  xnnft  hot  take  our  leave  of  the  poet  of  Be* 
neficence,  without  thanking  him  for  his  difcoverjr  of  the  quality  of  the 
wine  which  the  Samaritan  poured  into  the  wpunds  of  the  Jew  traveller*--- 
'*  Sweet  wine  and  oil."  This  is  a  treafure  for  future  biblical  commen* 
tators,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by  them. 
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Ummimity  recommended.    By  W.  Burdon,  A.  M.     8vo.  Pp.  26.    Newcadle 

upon  Tyne,  printed.     Oftell,  Londen.     1803. 

MR.  Burdon  is  one  ofthofe  who  think  that  the  late  war  was  unjuflF  and 
unneceifary;  that  France  was  fighting  only  for  her  liberties;  that 
the  coalition  a^tnfl  her  was  infamous;  that  Buonaparte's  chara6ler  is  now 
totally  changed,  fo  "  as  to  make  him  appear  almofi  the  dire6l  contrary  of 
what  he  was  before ;"  that/M^r^/v,  he  is  a  juil  objedl  of  our  dread  and 
enmity;  and  that  the  prefent  war  differs  totoccelo  from  the  lafl.     On  alt 
thefe  poinbi  we  differ  toto  ctslo  from  Mr.  Burdon,  and  ftiall  ever  maiiitaia, 
and  be  ready  to  prove>  as  we  have  done  again  and  again,  that  the  very 
reverfe  of  this  flatement  is  the  fad.     Anxious,  however,  to  promote  the 
unanimity  which  he  recomm;ends,  we  (hould  have  contented  ourfelves 
with  merely  entering*our  protefl  againfl  this  dangerous  error,  if  the  author 
had  not  carried  his  prefuroption  to  fuch  an  intolerable  length  as  to  infifl 
that  all  who  do  not  concur  with  him  in  opinion  '' mull  be  impen&trahly 
obfttnate,  or  impenetrably  flupid  I'*    Now  to  fuch  obftinacy  and  flupidity 
fOf  molt  chearfuily  plead  guilty;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  mufl  take  the  li- 
berty of  telling  Mr.  Burdon  that  the  real  obffinacy,  flupidity,   and  blind* 
nefs  are  all  his  own  \  and  if  the  events  whidi  have  occurred  since  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  have  not  fufliced  to  open  his  eyes  to  ^^  [irevious  condofl  of  die 
FirA  Conful,  his  afibciates,  and  predecefTors,  his  blind nefs,  we  are  forry  ^ 
fay,  is  incurable.     Still  we  thank  hi|p  for  this  effort  to  promote  what  is  ib 
elfentially  neceflary  to  our  fafety  at  this  mod  critical  period  of  our  fate,  and 
for  his  eamefl  exhortations  to  his  countrymen  to  afiert  the  chara^^er  and  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  Britons.     Nor  ^lall  we  feek  to  diminifh  the  efTed 
of  fuch  exhortations,  by  animadverting  on  fome  very  objectionable  remarks^ 
refpeding  the  late  miniflry,  with  which  they  are,  fomewhat  copioufly,  in* 
terfperfed. 

Tke  Warning  Drum ;  a  Coil  to  the  People  of  England  to  resist  Invaders.  By  T# 
Newenham,  Efq.  8vo.  Pp.  16.  3d.  or  29.  6d.  per  dozen,  or  18a. 
periiundred.     Baldwin  and  Debrptt.     1803. 

THIS  is  a  flrong,  fenfible,  and  animated  appeal  to  Britons,  unfolding 
to  them,  in  few  words,  the  conftant,  unvaried  jcondud  of  the  regi-» 
cide  government  of  France  and  its  prefent  deteftable  Ufurper,  to  all  me 
nations  which  it  has  fubjugated  ;  whether  enemies,  friends,  or  allies;  and 
ihewintf  what  would  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  tht»  country,  were  it  once 
bbdued  by  French  arms.  -  It  is  impof&ble  for  any  man,  having  the  heart  of 

aBri- 
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a  Briton  beating  in  hl^bofom,  to  read  futh  an  appeal  without  indignafjoa 
and  rage;  and  without  a  fixed  determination  to  Hied  the  lad  drop  of  blood 
in  his  veins  in  defence  uf  every  thing'  that  is,  or  ought  to .  be>  dear  to  warn. 
To  the  concluding  adju  atiun  of  this  eHiindblc  author,"  In  tbe  naroeiir 
God,  I  (ay,  let  rueryt  man  nmo  ihew  himieli'  a  tnte  Baton/'  we>  mofi  de- 
voutly, fay  Amen.     . 


jf  Findicaim  of  the  Cause  of  Great  Britain^  with  Striettopa  m  the 

perfidiws  Conduct  tf  France  since,  the  Signature  tf  the  Preliminaries  of  Peate\  ^ 
to  which  is  (^dded  a  Postscriflt  on  the  Situation  if  the  Continent,  and  the  Ju^ 
jected  Invasion. of  this   Country,     By  Wni.  Hunter,  Efq.     The  Second  Ed* 
tion.     8vo.     Pp.  84*.     28.     Stockdale.     1803. 

IN  our  lad  number  (p.  193)  v«re  notioed,  with  merited  oommeDdatibD, 
thefirfi  edition  of  this  ieniibie  and  fpirited  pamphlet;  and  we  are  happy 
to  find,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  iale»  that  the  public  opinion  of  its  mexiti 
.coincides  with  our  own.  The  poftfcript  added  to  the  prefent  edition  fills 
four  and  thirty  pages,  and  is  replete  with  pertinent  and  judicious  reflec- 
'  tions  on  the  adlual  ilate  of  Europe  and  the  defigns  of  the  French  in  this 
counfry,  refpedling  which  the  notions  of  Mr.  Hunter  are  perfe£llyjulL — 
Mod  heartily  do  we  accede  to  the  truth  of  the  following  Temarks. 

'•  Every  one  who  loves  his  country  (and  what"  [true^  "  Briton  does  not?) 
mud,  in  thefe  dangerous  and  convullive  times,  be  anxious  that  every  in- 
^  habitant  in  the  empire  diould  be  awake  to  its  real  iituation,  and  convinced 
of  the  fecurity  that  mud  refult  from  vigour,  and  the  peril  that  mud  attend 
ina6lion.  In  fuch  a  conted  as  this,  there  can  be  no  choice  about  medio- 
crity:  it  mud  be  decifive  of  our  fortune.  We  mud  either  continue  to  be 
great t  or  our  exidence  as  an  independent  nation  mud  terminate.** 

Thefe  are  the  truths,  and^this  is  the  fpirit,  which  it  hai  been  the  ui^  i 
varied  objccl  of  our  labours,  even  during  the  exidence  of  the  late  "  hollow 
armed  truce,"  (as  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  mod  accurately  defined  by  obc 
of  the  abled  of  his  Majedy's  prelJent  miniders,  the  secretary  at  war)  to  in* 
fiil  into  the  minds  of  our  countrymen.  Let  them  feel  as  Mr.  Hunter  and. 
as  we  feel  on  this  fuhjecl,  and  we  may  then,  mod  confidentlyj  proclaisk 
.  to  the  trembling  world  around  us,  ^ 

*'  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
^    Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms 
And  we  iliall  (hock  them :  nought  ihali  make  us  nxCj 
\  If  England  to  itfelf  do  red  but  true.'' 

jfn  Address  to  the  People  tf  Great  Britain ;  Observations  on  the  late  Negociattm 

between  this  Country   and  France;  and  an  account  of  B(u)onaJiart^s  Project 

for  the  Invasion  of  England  in  concert  with  a  certain  Great  Potentate.    By  John 

Corry,  Author  of  a  Satiiical  View  of  London,  &c.     ]2mo.     ?f.  72» 

Is.     Croft)/ and  Co. ;  Chappie,  &c.     1803. 

WE  have  had  more  occafions  than  one  of  fpeaking  favourably  of  the  li- 
terary labours  of  Mr.  Corry  ;  and  the  produ6lion  before  us  is  not  calculated 
to  leilen  our  good  opinion  of  him.  It  breathes,  indeed,  the  true  fpirit  of 
a  Briton,  and  difplays,  inajudand  Urong  point,  of  view,  the  difpoO  tion 
and  views  of  tiie  Great  Diiturbcr  of  tbe  peace  of  Europe.     "  A  recom- 

aoienctizieDt 
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mencement  of  hodililies  againfl  Franc«/'  mofl  truly  does  our  author  ob« 
ferve,  ''  ought  rather  to  be'  a  fubjeft  of  exultation  than  (of)  forrow  to 
every  patriotic  Briton^  for  it  is  manifefl  that  the  enemy  Only  wifhed  to  gain 
time,  in  order  to  renew  the  conteft  with  greater  vigour  and  effedl/*  No* 
-  body,  who  has  paid  the  fmalied  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government,  from  Odober  ISO  I,  to  March  1803,  can  entertain  a  doubt 
on  this  fubject;  and  moft  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  our  miniiters  did  not 
fttffer  either  the  people  or  tbemfelves  to  be  any  longer  impofed  upon  hj 
the  {hallow  artifices  with  which  the  enemy  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  defigns.  *'  Now  that  their  proje^^s  are  difcovered  and  fruftrated,  their 
didiator  Bonaparte,  yvith  the  charadcriflic  defpotifm  of  an  ufurper,  has 
prefuroed  to  menace  the  fifler  ides  with  an  invafion.  This  he  has  done  on 
the  prefumption  that  the  people  of  France  will  blindly  obey  ail  his  man* 
dates ;" — unfortunately  he  has  but  too  flrong  grounds'for  fuch  prefumption; 
— **  and  indeed  they  I'eem  to  idolize  him  on  the  fame  principle  that"  (on 
which)  "  fome  favage  nations  worfhip  the  devil — becaufe  they  fear  him  ! 
The  infatuated  and  intoxicated  French  hail  their  tyrant  as  a  deliverer;  but 
it  is  not  impoUible  that  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner  will  remove  the 
difturber  or  Europe."  This  is,  indeed,  ''  a  confummation  devoutly  to  be 
wifhed."  Wq  agree  with  Mr.  C.  that  "  an  earthquake  which  would  fwal- 
low  OS  aliv^,  would  be  lefs  dreadful  to  every  patriot,  than  fuch  humilia- 
tion" as  the  reduction  of  our  country  *'  to  the  wretched  and  degraded  ftate 
of  a  French  province  ;"— there  is  one  confolation,  however,  attending  fuch 
reflection,  viz — that  no  real  patriot  would  be  left  to  deplore  her  fate;— 
DuLCE  BT  Decorum  est  pro  Patria  mori;  and  peri (h  the  cowardly 
wretch  who  would  furvive  her  fall ! 

The  "  certain  great  /totentate*^  who  has  determined  to  a6l  in  concert  with 
the  Ufurper,  is  not,  as  (qme  of  our  readers  inight  be  led  tO  apprehend,  ei- 
ther of  bis  good  and  worthy  allies,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  or  the  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  but  a  power  to  whofe  friend- 
Ihip  and  good  offices  he  is  ftill  more  indebted  than  to  any  of  thefe  mighty 
fovereigns, — Beelxebutf ;  between  whom  and  his  hopeful  eleve,  there  is  a 
rpirited  dialogue  which,  aptly  enough,  concludes  tke  book. 

An  A^dresi  to  the  Peojtk  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Iteland,  m 
t fie  threatened  Invasion,  8vo.  Pp.  16.  2d.  or  12s.  per.  100.  Downes, 
and  Spragg.     1803. 

WE  confider  it  as  not  one  of  theleafl  fortunate  circum fiances  refulting 
from  the  inordinate  ambition  and  inveterate  hatred  of  Buonaparte*,  that 
the  Britifli  prefs  has  been  releafed  from  thofe  difgraceful  fetters  which  had 
been  recently  impofed  upon  it,  and  which  were  eminently  calculated  to 
deprive  pofterity  of  the  ineftimable  advantages  to  he  derived  from  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  man  whole  crimes  have 
had  fuch  a  fetal  and  extenfive  influence  on  the  happinefs  and  independ- 
ence of  the  European  dates.  Some  flriking  traits  or  that  characte;,  (bme 
prominent  feattires  of  that  conduct  are  here  difplau'd,  in  plain,  pointed, 
and  forcible  language.  This  addrefs,  indeed,  is  written  with  equal  ability 
and  fpirit ;  its  arguments  are  irrefiftible,  and  it  is  much  to  be  dellred  that 
thofe  who  have  the  ability  will  manifeft  the  will  to  render  its  circulation 
as  extenfive  as  its  obje6l  is  laudable  and  its  tendency  beneficial. 

OJicial 


A 


3%«  ofttoiHAL  cftmasu. 

Official  Taker fy'  relative  to  the  Preltminariei  tf  Lmdm  and  the  Tram^  ^  A^ 
Puilisked  at  Paris  by  authority  rf  the  French  Geveniment.     Secolkd  £iditioiu 
8vo.     Pp.112.     3s.  6d.     Debrett     1803. 

THIS  appears  to  be  a  faithful  tnnflation  from  the  French  of  the  Cotv* 
fular  Maniiefioy  intended,  no  doubt,  to  exhibit  to  the  worid  a  conplete 
juftification  of  the  moderate  views  and  fiaciic  intaitiont  of  the  Corficao 
Ufarper,  bat  unhappily  for  him,  tbot^  happily  for  pofterity*  afcrdiag 
fubftantial  proof  of  his  ambition,  arrogance,  and  perfidy.  It  forma  an  ufe* 
fttl  colled  ion  of  (late-papers. 

•  0 

"  Iht  Question,  Why  do  we  go  to  War  f  temperately  discussed,  accor&g  tn  tie  Of* 
ficiai Correspondence.'  8vo.     Pp.  30.     Is.     Waliis.     1803. 

THIS  man  o^  temperance  begins  hi^  trad  with  a  mofi  difmal  andnMlll 
exaggerated  account  of  our  pre  fen  t  fitoation,  and  by  calling  on  as  *'  ts 
pause '^*  s^nci  ends  it  with  an  aiTurance  that  we  are  **  fatally  inrolved  m  a 
ilate  of  adlual  war  and  mud  fkghi^-^muxt  f^  or  he  destrwyedi"  We  pretend  not 
to  reconcile  the  one  ob(ervation  with  the  other,  but  (hall  merely  remark  Aat 
we  prefer  the  la  ft  page  of  his  pamphlet  to  the  firft.  As  to  the  intermediate 
parts  they  confid  of  a  very  fuperficial  and*  in  many  places*  a  very^fophifticit 
difcudion  of  the  negotiation  between  the  two  governments }  we  refuk  of 
which  is  perfe6lly  conformable  with  that  which  the  Firft  Conful  himfelf  fau 
thought  proper  to  draw  from  a  iimilar  difciiilion.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
author,  who  quotas  Greek  too,  (hould  feel  the  necessity  of''  deprecatiag  llie 
-charge  of  pleading  for  our  enemy,  an  ufurper,  a  fpoiter,  and  a  murdeicf« 
as  fome  with  vehemence''  or  rather  with  truth  "may  exprefs  lhemfelvet]|* 
and  of  declaring  that  he  is  "mot  an  advocate  for  Bonaparte ;''  we,  poor 
iiniple  fouls!  were  really  induced  to  think  that  when  a  writer  pleaded  a 
caufe  in  the  fame  fpirit  in  which  it  had  been  previoufly  pleaded  by  the 
principal  )>arty  himfelf,  and  drew  from  it  the  fame  conclufions  whicn  be 
bad  drawn,  he  might  be  truly  faid  to  have  pleaded  for  that  party,  and  t» 
be  his  "  advocate ;"  but  we  are  happy  in  acknowledging  our  mUudie,  and 
in  corre6ting  our  error. 

A  Reply  to  some  fitancial  Statements  in  and  out  •  of  Parliament*     8to.    Pf«  M* 

Is.  6d.  '  fiafcfiard.     l-SOS* 

THESE  Remarks,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface*  originally  appeared  in 
a  paper  called  The  Cabinet,  which,  we  believe,  has  fince,  to  (peak  in  iir 
.  voiutionary  language,  cessi  d'etre.  They  apply  to  fcatie  financial  difcnffiont 
in  Cpbbett's  Political  Register ;  from  fome  unguarded  expreffions  in  wbidi 
the  author  infers*  moCt  unwarrantably,  that  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
country  is  «  consolatory  prospect  to  Mr.  Cobbett.  Now,  no  man,  wbo  has 
read  the  life  of  Peter  rorcupine,  and  who  is  acc^oainted  witb  the  noUe 
ftand  which,  almod  fingle  and  unfupported,  the  laid  Peter,  to  tlie  immi- 
nent danger  of  his  property  and  his  life,  made  in  America  in  favour  of  bis 
own  lawful  fovereign  and  government,  againft  a  hoft  of  fanatics  in'ecled 
with  French  revolutionary  principles,  and  the  vices  which  neceffarily  flovr 
from  them,  can,  for  a  moment,  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  patriotifm.  Such 
an  inference  then  is  weak  and  foolifh  in  the  extreme.  The  financial  di^ 
caffion,  however,  has  more  of  temperance  and  ingettuity  to  recommend  il« 
^  It  is  fisperAuooft  to  fay*  that  the  author's  dedufiions  are  dianietrtcally  op- 

pofite 
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MISCELLANIES. 

iis  Naturt  mtil  UijSftreia  Aftdb  of  Curt,  By  George  Power,  AifiAant  Sur« 
geen  to*(fae"23ii  R'e^meot  oi  jFool  or  Royal  Welch  Faltleers«  Ss.  €d« 
•Munay.    1803. 

W£  take  an  early  oppprtun^y^f  noticing  this  va]^ab!e  tni^#  l^iihing 
to  reCQimoend  its  perufal  efp^ially  %o  ^bofe,  to  whofe  caremay 
1>e  committed  the  many  brave  fellows  now  on  their  return  from  Egypt.— ^ 
l^r.fow^r  is  entitled  to  great  cpmoiejulations  for  his  exertions,  and  has^ 
In  oar  opinion*  acquitted,  hifnlfilf  in  a  manner  highly  gr^di^le  to  hip  as 
H  prpfemonal  ipan  and  a  icholar, 

.  Jlder  exajnining  the  opinions  of  different  writers  on  this  difiiari^  wi^ 
moch  tandour  and  perfpicuilyy  he  gives  his  own  idj^ad  fff  thie  exiting  Cav4p^ 
cyf  .Q^tialQua  in  %Jjpt.    (S^.  3  •  p.  1  ^0 

*'  Al%  the  immmife  quantities  of  aninifil  and  vegetable  fubftanCei  whidh 
4ly>aiid  ijk  f^U^t,  when  a£le<i  open  by  great  beat  and  molilar^i  Can&ol 
4m46  pafs  into  putrefij^iye.ienn^sntatiop,  putrid  effliiyia  mpA  there  a^umt 
lli^  inghjBl^  ppmbled^^ree  pf  oial^ity:  the  deieterio^s  i^e^s  of  erhicb 
mpon'toe  hamaii  body  are  fo  obvious  even  to  perfon*  .fipt  verfed  in  th^ 
M^kd  art|  that  ^ny  afgunvsnt  for  its  proof  or  iUuftmiion  will  be  nnne* 

''  It  fortunately,  how^^v^er,  hapjpens  fiir  tlie  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  thai 
(hefr  eiffluvia,  f6  .defiru^iye  tp  human  life*  becovie  fufceplibie  ^  mrft 
dfhanges,  whilil  buoyant  in  the  atmofphere,  by  fpontaneous  deebttpofitk^tu 
wherebjf  their  component  parts,  befsoming  difeflgi^d,  are  either  feduceA 
to  their  firft  priiicipl^;  qr,  by  taking  «  m>^  arfimgeniei^»  formciAnpoands, 
bjr  .cpoibination  with  pt^er  fubitanpos  in  the  atmefphpre^  to  which  they 
bttre  ^  greater  affinity.  Thus  the  earthy  And  fftline  fubftaoces  that  abound 
in  the  %yptian  atniorph^p  are  procbicpd,  whild  the  f^armsof  infefis  tbalt 
are  propagated,  probably  tend  to  corred  the  putrefcence  of  the  ai^  by  n 
|taflive  as  well  as  an  a6live  agpnpy^  wb^gh  it  is  not  neceOary  here  to  infift 
ilpQn.  The  fnbilances^  howev.er,  wlijlfl  ful^^ed  ift  the  air  become  new^ 
tkov^  lefs^cftro^ve,  caufes  of  di(eafe« 

«'  The  ammofii^cal  a^d  ii^ed  alkaline  faljte,  either  in  t  naibent  ilale  p# 
prombined  with  di^ent  ^cids,  whiift  £pating  in  tbe  iHnd  or  depoiiled  with 
the  dews,'  faay  tend  to  occa(ippi§tn  ^iJcemtiotn  of  the  fauces,  toother  with 
|i  peeling  of  the  ftin  from  the  Giee.aQd  bands;  «nd  Ctxm  their  pungenogf 
mnfl  be  peculiarly  dcfirudive  to  the  eves4 

-^^  The  argillaceous  and  paleareous  (linse)  earths  which  abound  in  the  at* 
fAofphere,  either  in  a  ^paraU  fblie,  «or  combined  with  fttlphnric  or  carbe* 
tejc  acid,  and  which  weise  fuppofed  by  the  French  furgeoos  to  be  pecu^ 
Mriy  dekrudive  to  ti|p  ^Qyes,  tnay  alfo  be  thus  accounted  for. 

'*  Myriads  of  mulkitoes,  with^thtar  troub|eronM.bu«8big,  produce  -debt* 
lity  by  preventing  fleep;  at  lb®  fiune  time  that  tlMr  venei 


bites,  hf 
|i«*  LXi,  f^u»  xt.  X  con* 
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nilantly  irritating  the  furfaceof  the  bh^y,  occaiion  fever,  not  anfreqaenf* 
accompanied  wUh  fymptoms  of  a  mild  delirium,  or  fome  (eiifation^  wbic^ 

is  not  poilible  to  exprolis  by  any  otl)er  term  :  whilft,  probably,  the  ova* 

excrementitious  matter  of  t he le  animals,  ifdepofiled  in  the  eyes,  the 
ou4h,  or  even  the  furfaOe  of  the  body,  muft'rtialeri'atty  affe6l  the  organ  of 
(ion  and  contribute  to  produce  an  ulceration  of  the  fauces,  as  well  as 
ofe  Tchorous  blotches  on  the  ik'w  denomiimted  by  the  natives  se^pad^ 
eatJi, 

"  And  Bnally,  as  all  thefe  caufes  may  be  fuppo^ed'to  a£i  whtlil  cellecs 
vely  buoyant  in  the  gazcous  ibiveut,  as  weU  as  when  reduced  to  the 
iore  active  flate  of  individual  mialms,  we  may  be  allowed  to  comprize 
le  whole  of  this  concentrated  c(»l!uvies  of  foul  and  peft^lent  vapours  under 
tc  generic  term  Putrid  V/rus." 

Mr.  Power's  ideas  on  the  predifpofin^  cau(e  deferve  peculiar  attention* 
lafmuch  as  they  afri>rd  the  nidt  efficient  means  of  prevention.  (Se<^«  4. 
.  21,  22.) 

"  As  a  putrid  virus,  fimilar  to  that  which  exifts  in  Egypt,  may-be  fop- 
9(ed  to  pievail  in  oihcr  warm  climates,  without  producing  iimilar  diA 
ifes,  ^we  muft  attribute  the  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  difeafes  to  fom^  innate 
hyfical  or  moral  caufes,  cxiiting  in  the  country  itfelC'and  conftaiitly  ope- 
iting  as  one  common  predifpoiingcaufe. 

"  Tho  firft  and  raoft  general  rtf  thefe  feems  to  be  th«  corporeal  as  weff 
I  the  mental'debifity  induced  by  the  exceifive  heat  of  th^  climate,  a  too 
e^uent  ufe  both  of  the  tepid  and  of  the  cold  bath,  too  long  continued  ;  to 
'hir  h  may  be  added,  exccffive  venery,  the  immoderate  ule  of  opium  and 
>bacco,  as  well  as  the  want  of  aliment  fuiliciently  nutritious,  fuch  as  am* 
tal  food  and  wine. 

"  The  fecond  caufe,  aind  that  which  appears  to  product  a  peculiar  pre- 
Kpofition  to  Ophihalmia,  is  the  extenfive  fterile  plain,  that  is  conflantlj 
refcntcd  to  the  e\e,  bounded*  only  by  the  horiaSon  ;  its  glowing  fartace, 
rtopgly  refifcting  the  rays  of  the  fun,  wjiich  tprtures  Ihe  eye  by  imprel^ 
ng  too  great  a  quantity  of  light  upon  the  retina;  at'  the  fame  time,  that 
je  aching  organ,  finding  nothing  to  relieve  the  view,  or  to  afford  an  idea 
"diltance,  becomes  unavoidably  everted  beyond  its  proper  fphere  of  ae- 
on. To  the'b  mil  ft  be  added,  the  cuftom  which  prevails  among  ft  Ike 
ihabitants  of  ftt*f  ping  at  night  ifi  the  o|)enair,  imbibing  wfth  every  in- 
)iration,  and  abforbing  at  every  pore,  the  putrid  virus  contained  in  ihe 
L'fWndliij^  dews  " 

One  (oition  of  this  attempt/  as  Mr,  P.  modeftly  terms  it,  is  intended  to 
rove,  that  the  difeafe  is  contagious;  however,  on  this  fubje6i  \ve  beg 
?ave  to  fufpend  our  opinion ;  his  proofs,  tiKwgh  forcible,  are  not  fulScient- 
r  <!onclu(ive  to  eftabliih  lo  novel  a  characteriltic  of  Ophthalmia.  The  de- 
jription  of  this  dreadful  malady  is  feelingly  and  judicioufiy  executed,  and 
1  followed,  by  an  account  of  the  different  modes  of  cure,  as  well  thole  cm- 
toyed  by  the  natives  as  thofe  recommended  and  practifed  by  European 
ir^cons. 

Our  limits  will  not  perfnit  as  to  follow  Mr.  P.  through  the  whole  of  this 
iterefting  .publication,  we  fhall  the refor<i  conclude  with  expreffing  our 
ope,  fhat  this  fucce  ^ul-  effort  of  Mr.  P.'s  abilities  will  ftimolate  him  to 
irlher  exeitions,  and  tba*  he  may  meet  the  encouragement  and  proteo- 
on  which  his  talents  and  tlie  fervice  he  has  rendered  the  public,  entitle 
Lm  to  f e'wcivci  .'        •  ■.     * 
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Deaths  of  the  Dukes  of^Bridgtwater  and  Bedford.  323 

'The  work  is  dedicated  to  that  meritormus  officer  'Tlio^nas  Young,  Efq, 
Itifpe^or  General  of  the  Hofpilals  to  the  forces  in  E-j^pt.  &c.  &c.  to  whole 
condad  Mr.  Power  pays  a  very  hi^h  and  no  doubt  well  jneritcd  conipli* 
xnent,  for  attention  and  hirmaniLy  not  only  to  our  own  vicllin-;  1/ courage 
and  vidory,  but  even  to  thofe  of  a  conquered  enemy ;  but  this  is  not  th« 
firit  lime  that  Britons  have  been  as  humane  and  ^tiiierous.  alier  viilury, 
as  bold  and  b. a ve  during  the  conteft;  and  vjhen  Buonaparte,  in  rf-jjardfor 
tkiir  setvicejf  caused  his  own  wounded  soldiers  to  he  JioisoneUs  tho  e  who  had  thtt 
g<H>d  Tuck  to  fall  into  Ihe  hands  of  Engl.iihin'Jn,  were,  to  tije  eternal  iliame, 
of  the  Corlican,  by  L^ngiilhraen  treated  as  Englishmen,  and  escaped  a  cow« 
i^iy  and  cruel  death  only  by  being  priiuners  to  the  Biitiih. 

Travels  in  Africa,  fie  formed  during  the  Years  17»5,  1786,  and  1787,  in  th 
If^estern  Countries  of  that  Ccvtincnt,  comfirised  bei'9^<^en  Cape  Blanco  in  Bar- 
6aj,  siuated  in  20^  Vt\  ami  Cape  Palmas,  in  =1^30'  Nor/A  Latim/e.  Em^^ 
hellished  Tvifh  a  General  Mn/i  of  Africa,  cot  reefed  according  to  the  most  avthen'^ 
tic  and  recent  ohservattons \  and  several  Plei'is,  Copfier  Plates,  ^c.  By  Silv. 
M.'inard  Xavier  Golberry  Tranflaled  liom  the  French,  without  abridge 
ment,  by  Francis  Blagdon,  Efq.     2  voL  Crown  Svo.     Pp.  886.    14s. 

THESE  Travels  are  a  continuation  of  the  feries  of  modern  difcoverles 
which  Mr.  Bia^don  has  undei taken  to  give  to  the  world,  in  a  form  at  once 
Bew  and  ale^^anty  aiKl  at  a  price  extrem?ly  moderate.  We  .early  mUiced 
the  appearance  of  this  publication,  and  expfclied  our  eArneft  willies  fur  its 
Coaiinuance  and  luccefs.  Oi  the  origin^il  travels,  oi  which  the  book  irefore 
«s  is  a  tranilalion,  we  gave  a  long  and  favourable  accourit  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  our  laft  voJume.  It  only  remiins  for  us  to  obiervc  then,  that  the 
tfanllation  is  generally  faithful  and  cO.recl,  though,  her.?  and  there,  it  be- 
tray evident  ^inarks  of  halle  ;  lor  inllance,  In  p.  '25  of  the  Preface,  y^/zr  ^r^/r- 
irtdfeet  inliead  of  one  hundred  and  four  feet. ^^Xpxxn,  p.  9S.— -"  Are  the  peo- 
ple, of  thiscontinent^/a^i  and  of  one  common  origin r"  in. lead  of"  Are  tho 
blacks,  or  black  people,  of  this  country  of  one  commcm  origin."  But  thefe 
fre .trivial  defecl*,  eafily  dilcovered,  and  as  ealiiy  Corrected,  and  detract 
but  Ikde  from  the  general  merit  of  the  vVork^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t>£AT|(S    Ol^   TH^   £)liKES   0^   Bu  IDtiEVtrX'tiR    AN^   BeDFORO, 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,         ^ 

THE  public  papers  informed  tis  latflv,  that  on  the  23d  of  March  tL 
motion  was  made  in  thd  HOufe  of  Commons  for  a  new  writ  for  the 
torough  of  BracLley,  in  the  room  of  General  Egerton,  who,  by  the  death 
of  hi«  relation,  the  lafe  Duke  of  Br,dg<^watcr,  hud  fuccceded  to  ihe  title  of 

lotion 
was  or* 

^     -_, __   procedt  _ 

unce  will  naturally  call  to  your  recolledioa  and  that  of  your  readers  s 


3^4  MtfcdtdttHuf^ 

vfsty  different  fMode  of  pfoeeeditig  ^ich  w«i  lidfl^lel  A  «  pftrflsAljr  4taS- 
]^  occafion  sbout  Hie  fame  time  laft  year,  wh&  the  lirafiMr  df  a  liebte 
duke  fucceeded  to  his  title>  and  the  opportomty'was  eagerly  feited  of  (Nni»* 
noancing  a  mod  flaming  panogyiiic  (anuiuai  certainly,  and  erenmally,  k 
ihonld  feeni,  injudicious)  on  the  virtues^  the  abilities,  and  eafsMbsoaf  oC 
cbaradler,  of  the  deceafed  nobleman. 

Yon,  Sir,  1  am  pertuadcd,  tirilf  not  exped  kbta  tne  any  obfervntidte  loa 
that  panegyric;  the  contents  ^f  it  are  ueH  kmrwn^  and  the  very  iBa&ter]^ 
reply  which  it  has* drawn  from  a  mo(i  elegant «  toxt^di,  and  moral  mttflr* 
[Mr.  Bowles]  rendeirs  any  further  obfervations  sltbgetber  onneceliiny.   Bat 

I  may  be  allowed  to  a^k,  how  it  happened  Ihat  the  diitinguifhed  charadei; 
whofe  deceafe  occa(ioned  the  late  vacancy,  ihould  be  paiied  by  in  filenoe 
and  unconc^i^,  when  in  the  forn^r  JnAance  the  voice  ofpraife  launched 
out  into  all  the  extravagance  of  encomium?  Was  it»  that  no  orator  could 
be  found  to  pay  the  debt  due  to  departed  worthy  or  to  otfer  "  the  moarn* 
fill  tribute  of  his  tears?"  Or  was  it  from  defpadr  of  reaching  tbt  loft/ 
height  of  eloquence  difplayed  in  the  oflentatibus  exhibition  of  laft  yearr 
Or  could  it  be  apprehended  that  the  virtues  and  charader  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridge  water  would.fi  nk  into  fhade,and  obfcurity  before  the  luflre  of  thofa 
of  the  Duke  pf  Bedford?  Surely  not.  So  far  fr^m  it,  that  I  have  no  be* 
iitation  in  aOerting,  that  to  draw  a  comparifdn  f^lSVeen  fhem  ^oaid  be 
paying  a /very  poor  compliment  to  the  former  noblenian.  A  few  Mltooet 
of  contrafl  may  however  be,  not  onprofHably,  itififted  tipon.  Tiie  DdDa 
of  Bridgewater  was,  I  believe,  a  rehgious  obfirtlrer  of  the  ftbhaMh;  fhe 
puke  or  Bedford  was  ndi  only  a  notorious  violator  oTk,  but  €he  cMie  Ub(s 
Wrfe  of  its  violation  in  others.  His  Grace  of  Brid^^ivater  neiver  tMk  an 
adultrefs  into  keeping  for  his  life,  nor  penlion^d  One  at  his  death;  bit 
pjrace  of  Bedford  did  both.  The  one  was  never  fafpe^ed  efaObcialSBI^ 
with  thoughtlefs  young  men  of  fmall  fortune,  for  the  purpofe  of  Itfadhig 
them  through  all  the  varieties  oFexpehce  and  extravaj^nce -to  thdr  roin; 
a  meannefs,  of  which  the  Canlabs  will  tell  you  the  ether  was  ae^tdad.--^ 
The  one  never  voted  againfl  the  caufe  of  his  cbnntry  to  lerve  the  porpofei 
of  a  party;  never  attempted  to  evade  the  legal  contributions  irapofed  ob 
him  for  the  fervices  of  the  flat%;  never  employed  his  ^rmcely  ibWiwe  fa 
the  encouragement  of  infidel  and  feditious  democi^ats  ;  never  received  with 
open  arms,  or  admitted  to  the  hofpitalities  of  Krs  fplendid  mantion,  tiie  pro* 
tligate  and  contemptible  Tom  Paine :  Idiallbeglad  if  the.  panegyrics  of 
the.  other  can  defend  him  from  fiich  imputations.    Of  the  refpeclive  abi« 

II  ties  of  the  two  noblemeti  there  is  no  need  to  inflitute  a  comparifon.    But 
>vith, regard -to  the  application  of  thofe  abilities  to  the  fervice  and  advan« 
tage  of  their  country,  a  queftion  perhaps'  may  fairly  be  proposed,  w^hetber 
the  introdu6lion  and  promotion  of  canals,  for  which  we  •  are  indebted  to 
the  exertions  ofth^  one  noble  duke,  or  tlie  agricultural  purfuits  cxftbe 
^th^r,  arc^ikely  to  prove  of  the  greater  benefit  to  the  nation  ?     A  jury  of 
commercial  i^en.and  a  jury  of  agriculturills,  it  is  probable,  would  deckle 
the  queftr(y]i'4^<irently. '  In  the  former  inHance,  however,  the  refuft,  it  \% 
evident,  iiAs  been  a  certain  and  permanent  benefit,  with  few  or  no  di^ 
-advant^^prcs  to  cminterbalance  it.     indeed  tlie  encouragement  and  promo* 
tion  of  canals  throngh*out  every  part  of  the  country;  the  extenfion  of  in- 
land navig.itionvfrom  Tea  to  fea;  the  enlargement  and  difTufion  oftradeand 
commer(e^^tl)eTej^(Jy  and  fafe  communication  between  diflant  places;  tlie 
^feiUl  employhient  of  lb  many,  otherwiie,  idle  hands,  are  fhdts  which  fpeak 
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mtgfm  '%K^Uj(4}i|^  a  thonfiiAd  argi^mentt  iipi  r9iVour  of  thi^  Q^ftetn.  And 
mcMea  we  co^dfr  at  the  Isqne  time  ihaX  the  plq^n«  when  firfl  lVbmitt«d  to 
INM^^fi^git^ot  iiotr  tbeir  concurrciiee  and  authori'tj;  tq  carr^r  \i  into  execution* 
wa5  oppo.'ed  and  r^je^led^  we  can  never  lijffi^icntly  admire  the  patriotic 
wiii^KiOflv  whiv^  ^eviM  tj^e  m.eafme,^  the  patriotic  Tpirit  which  carried  it 
OQ«  and  the  patriolip  pjjrfeverance  yvhich  fiiialljr  triumj)h.ed  Over  all  oppp- 
iUipi^-  %ud  b^foughjt  it  (o  a  happy  conclufion. 

Fr^m  lU?  ¥^fp\  it  oaajf  be  aSinitted,  many  confefiedly  ver^  important 

«dv^ni^f«^  have  bee^  derived,  attenc|eci  however,  it  is  poifiblt:,  vyith  fame 

!(ew  eviUj^  smonglt  which  oiay  be  saentioned  the'^re^t  on^pelition  in  the 

-breed  of  aoinuis,  and  <he  imq^enfe  Turns  giv^n  for  theoi ;  vvhe.ice  origi* 

Dates  thc(  high  pric^  of  iiock,  and  the  Cv>nie4uent  d^^rnels  oi^  batcher's 

^meat;  ^n  evil  q^ivvrf^illy  fe(t  by  the  poor. 

Of  tbe  cIo£liig  l^ene  of  lifei  whi^h  \xx  general  D^f!  truly  ftamps  the  cha- 

Fft^^f  wb^t  dj^lliyfi  fa^  ip  regar4  io  thefe  rio(>ienjof\?    Tne'one,  it  is 

reported,  cjio^  with  tiie  pcnitience  ^nd  humility^  the  hope  and  reiignativn*  ' 

ofa  CbFiAiai^y  fn  the  true  f^i^  sin^  fear  of  God,  alliiied  with  the  praycfs 

i^nd  fupjjlicaliows  of  |b9ie  around  him.    did  the  (Jying  cp^ch  of  the  other 

^yhibi^  H^^  thing  Ii|Le  fuch  a  fcene  ?    (^>ul^  evpn  |he  moli  fulfom^e  of  his 

.il$li|erer.s  la;^  that  he'?  died  tlie  4^th  pf  the  righteous?"    Would  any  onfe 

vho  vfldU  hirofelfi^  thriiU^  exclaim,  "Jet  my  laft  end  be  likehi$?"-^ 

5at  to  df^  ^y  fflfthpi  carpparilbi),  we  may,  witlw^J  l^efiiation^  affigii  the 

r^r^,  vrhjr  io  iy&^s^ni  ^  me^fijre  hasi  been  fneted  to  (hele  two  noble 

P^^^^fgp?  >  ^hy  th^  one  has  been  p^egyr^^4  ^^h  aH  the  extravagance 

as  well  as  eloquence  of  friendfliip,  whilil  the  qlh^r  b^s  been  unnoticed 

even  by  tl»e  t>re9|h  of  pr^ife.     It  is  becaufe  the  pnp  was  content  to  glide 

<l^i^y  rt»^0  the  dream  of  life,  withoikengaging  in  the  con  tefts  of  party  ; 

whHit  the  other,  with  little  or  no  intrinfic  niept  or  ability,  became  a  ulie* 

-6A  and  ready  tool  in  tbtt  ka^ds  of  others  fubiervient  to  political  piirppfes. 

Thus  vci^y  this  recent  inftan^e  be  added  to  the  many  others  recorded  in 

bittojry,  tliat  to  the  allrdevoartng  Moloc^  of  party  arc  t<i  b^  f^^a&ced  uutb 

And  juftice,  morality  and  religion. 

I  am^  Sir;  your  humble  fervant. 


>*' j.  !>.... i'v  J.    ■<  ...'.....'.'        '..   ..   ,.    ,.  ./ ^    ,    -  j:  *.a^  '" ' 
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T^jBT   OF  MET^pptfl^. 
1X>  TH»  ]S|;iTOR. 

"  Tboo  iaft  tried  ijfpff^  which  fay  they,  ^rp  ^ftli?j$  $x4  m  ^>  ■?* 
baft  found  them  liars.*^  **Rpv.  cli.  xj.  Y^r.?* 

THE  appHcabiKtv  o#  this  text  of  Scripture  Xoyou^  &ir>  pot  ona  ^>H  qu«(» 
lioB,  cxoepc  taofb  who  are  tiae  obje6U  of  yoai  findurea  and  d^ec* 
tion.  As  I  tbink  it  the  duty  ^cveiy  friend  tp  jeaidarity  and  ordor,  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  th^  etpofure  of  'f  fajfe  apoiUos,'*  1  ^d  y^^  ^  ^% 
^hich  ipuft  foFoe  Mothodil^i  an4  metl^oditiicaV  teaihai^  to  oonirfs  tb^ir 
condud  erroneootj  oaaft  prove  fhem  to  be  perfoos»  whom  Holy  Scrpture 
^ongly  cenfares,  in  one  qf^^  plain  and  unequivocal  prophecici^)  0(Uift 
tonvince  tbeuij  in  fhort,  ihn  atre  dding  4»nUraTy  to  ibe  ifi^d  ofQod.  How 
do  their  coDfciooo^  fael  alfeAed  w|m,  in  f cadiii^  tkM  im$^  n^lx^xpft^ 

Y  a  .  *^ 
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.  they  happen  to  meet  with  this  prediAivc  paflage  in  tbfC  writings  of  St 
Paul :  "  I  be  time  will  corns  'wSen  tbey  *wiU  not  endure  found  doctrine  \  But  t^* 
Ur  their  (^i  litftsjbdll  ibcy  bcap  to  tbemf elves  teacbers,  bcrvinglching  ears:  and 
ibey  Jb  .//  iuui  a'UMzy  ikcir  ear  from  the  truth J^    (i,  Tim.'iv.  3,  4. 

Theie  infatuattd  people  have  o!ten  been,  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Korab, 
Daihan  aud  .Abiram,  for  obtrading  ihemfclves  into  theprieftho  d.  I  will 
beg  leave  to  retmnd  iheni  of  a  firailar  circumrtance,  and  ihcnleaVc  them 
to  their  ovin  refl(6lious.  in  the  xxvi.  cliapler  of  the  II.  Chronicles  we  are 
told,  "  ihat  IJzziah  s  heart  was  lifted  up  to  \i^  dcftru^tion  ;  for  he  tranf- 
grclT  d  gai  »ft  the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  ihc  Lori  to 
bum  incc.fe  upon  the  altar  of  incenfe.  Aqd  Aziriah  the  prieft  went  in 
afiiT  b  m  a;id  with  him  fouiTcore  priefts  of  the  Lord,  that  were  valiant 
pen  J  an  J  ihty  withllood  Uzziah  the  king,  and  faid  nnto  himr.  It  apper- 
tain ih  not  unto  thee.  Uzziah,  to  burn  incenfe  unto  the  Lord^  but  to  the 
pnelis.  the  Tons  of  Aaron,  that  are  confccraipd  to  burn  incenfe.  Go  out 
of  the  f-.ni'^uary  j  for  thou  hall  trefpilfed;  neither  ihall  it  be  for  thine 
honour  Jrora  the  Lord  God.  i  ht-n  LJzziah  was  wrojh,  and  had  a  cenfcr 
in  his  hand  to  burn  incenfe;  and  while  he  was  wroth  with  the  prieih,  the 
Icprofy  ^ven  rofe  up  in  his  forehead.  And  Azariah  the  chief  prieft,  and 
all  the  priefts  looked  upon  him,  and,  behold,  he  wa^  leprous  in  his  fore- 
Jiead,  and  they  thruft  him  ;  ut  from  thence  j  yea,  himfelf  haded  to  gq 
put,  becaufe  the  Lord  had  fmitten  him." — Smitten  him   for  what? — For 

^  officioufly  preluming  lo  officiate  in  a  fa cred  province  to  which  he  was  not 
ordained.  Let  all /e//^fl/)/^i;//<v/miniliers  think  ferioufly  of  this :  iar,  fuch 
ibiiigs  are  certainly  ^ivritienfor  tbtir  admonition. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  admirer  in  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue, 

Steady-Faith. 


Coi^JBCTUKES    ON    THE    CoMFL£TIOK    OF    A    FrO? BECY. 

Tp  THE  EDITOR. 

•   Sir, 

THE  obferratlons  on  feveral  prophecies,  by  Anticonful,  are  fuch  as  arc 
well  calculated  to  excite  a  ferious  reflection  on  the  period,  in  which 
fo  many  impo.taiit  preditliruis  appear  io  be  in  the  courfe  of  their  comple- 
tion The  notices  contained  in  your  laft  Review  (for  February)  have  in» 
duced  me  to  oOer  to  yourconfideration,  and,  (houldyou  think  them  worth 
it,  to  that  of  your  readers^  an  infierence  clolely  conneded  with  his;  though 
derived  from  cira^ailianf-es  and  prophecies,  which  arc  as  diftindl  from  thole, 
on  which  hjs  conjedlures  are  founded,  as  the  nature  of  prophecies  relalivt; 
to  the  ;ame  -event  can  well  admit  of. 

Permit  me  at  the  ame  time  to  premife,  that,  with  the  laudable  caution 
of  Anticonful,  I  prit  ume  to  offer  nothing  farther  than  as  prftbehk  c^gcc" 
ture;  and  ihis  iora  reafon,  which  to  every  Chriftian  ought  to  be  a  motive 
of  precaution  and  of  confcience.  I  fpeak  from  my  own  knowledge  when 
I  aJieit,  as  1  do,  that  a  tone  loo  de?iriv$»  as  lo  the  p^ticular  mode  of  ful- 
filling a  prophecy,  and  ihe  particular  time  of  it,  has  been  attended  with 
dangerous  cticas  to  fuch  as  were  too  ignorant  to  know,  too  .indo'ent  to 
examine,  and  too  wi.ling  to  embrace  an  objedion  to  the  truth  of  the  Gof- 
^\,  though  foiind^on  the  prelumption  of  (he  |ittem{}t  to  alee;  tain  vyl)at 
ivasaotcume  to  pafs.     Such  men  argue  from  a  iiogle  circumftancejand 
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• 

It  is  therefore  the  more  ncceflary  to  be  gua.ded  on  the  fiibjeft  of  pnjphecjF 
unfulfilled  above  all  others.  It  therefore  I  do  venture  to  ib.m  a  conjec- 
ture with  refped  to  the  completion  of  a  proj>liec)?,  I  muft  enter  my  proleft 
againfi  any  other  conclulion,  if  the  event  does  not  co/refpend  with  mj 
idea,  tHan  that  the  error  is  wholly  mine ;  for  I  am  fully  perfuaded  ia  due 
tiine  the  completion  will  appear.  '  ,• 

The  pFOphecv  itfelf  is  one  that  has  exerciied  the  minds  of  many,  and 
vrould  to  God  tfiat  many  had  been  lefs  ra'h  in  determining  concerning  it; 
viz.  the  time  of  the  expiration  oFlhe  reign  oi  Antichriii.  The  dUficolty 
is  to  fix  the  commencenQent  of  the  1260  years.  Xour.  correfpoudent  conr 
je^ures  it  may  be  right  to  do  fo  at  or  about  the  year  ofour  JLord  4f55.— r 
Tb  me  it  appear^  that  this  i*eference  is  not  rufficiently  charavliterized. 

The  diliindive  mark  of  the  temporal  Roman  power  was  its  being  under 
/if  foa/tt/fl/yi/vw  of  government,  typified  by  thf^  legs  and  feet  of  the  image 
in  OanieK'  -This  form,  which  ends  in  the  divition  into  ten  kingdom^ 
ceaTed  about  the  year  54-1,  when  the  confuls  ceafed  to  be  even  the  weak 
and  nominal  magiftrat^'s  of  Rome ;  and  a  new  form  arofe  in  the  magiftra- 
cy's  being  transferred  to  the  Popes.  The  next  year,  viz.  54-2,  was  the 
firft  of  a  new  order  of  government.  Now  542  +  1260  =  1802  ;  the  year 
in  whichby.  the  Concordat  the  temporal  power  of  the  Po|>e  has  been  to- 
tally fubvcrted  as  to  every  thing  efficient  in  itle  f7  and  the  very  corner 
ftone  of  its  f'piritual  power,  its  pretended  infallibility,  has  receiyed  a  blow 
we  may  hope  fatal  to  it.  Having  fuggvided  thus  far,  1  muft  leave  this 
to  be  compared  with  what  may  arrive  in  the  courfe  of  a,  few  yearsj  in  or- 
der to  its 'being  confirmed  or  the  reverfe. 

To  th^  above  1  fubjoin  ,a  conjpdriron-of  a  fliort  portion  of  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  with  the  tranfacllons  of  late  years. 

Daniel,  chapter  the  eleventh.  Verfes  3ti — 39,  It  is  admitted,  relate  to 
the  papal  power  and  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Verfe+O.  And  at  the  time  of  the  As  Africa  is  excluded  by  verfes 
end  Ihall  the  kii.g  of  the  fouth  puili  42  ^pd  ^S,  this  muti  relate  to  the 
at  him,  fouthen  part  of  Italy;  accordingly 

Jli  A.  Q.  ntl2  the  King  of  Naples 
jbcgan  the  laii  oppofition  to  the  pa*- 
pal  temporal  power,  by  refufing  the 
tribute  of  the  white  palfry,  and  abo« 
lifliing  the  inquitition. ' 
And  the  king  of  the  north  (hall  .  The  French  invade  Jtaly, 
come  againil  him  like  a  whirlwind,  ^ 

Vr'ith  chariots  and    hoffemen>    and 
wun  many  Itnps. 

And  ihall  overflow  and  pafs  over. 
V.  41.  He  ihall  enter  alfo  into  the 
glorious  land,  and  many  ;hall  be  over- 
thrown :  but  there  Ihall  escape  out 
of  his  hand  even  Edom  and  Moab, 
and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Am* 
inon 

V.  42,  3.  He  (hall  /Irelch  forth 
his  hand  al«b  upon  the  couutries;  and 
the  land  of  Egypt  (hall  noj,  efcape, 
but  he  (hall  have  power  over  the 

treafures 


And  pafs  over  to  Egypt  and  Syria^ 
committing  gi'e;^t  ffivages  every 
where. 

Thp  French  were  not  able  to  a^ 
|ac)(.  either  of  thele. 

The  Freix-h  oppref^  Germany, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  plunder 
Lower  and  Upper  Egypt. 
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trei^rons  0f  f(iA  aa4.  of  filv«r,  and 
over  all  the  praciaus  things  of  Egypt; 
pa^  the  Lybij^m^  ind  the  £thiopiaf|8 
toll  be  at  hM  Aops. 

.  V.  44p.    But  tiding  out  of  the  eaft        Tte  death  of  Tippoo  Saib: 
4tnd  oat  of  ihe  north  ihall  trouble        The  fingUlh  esipeditioB  to  Eg/pl, 
iiau  '  announced  to  the  French,  did  trouhjo 

them* 

8uppo£ng  ti^is  int^pretattofi  to  be  right,  ^^x^  ceriefpondtqg  to  tho 
fhbfeqoent  part  of  this  ^erfe,  ^c^  are  itiiT,  and  perhfps  at  oo  long  infav 
Ifdi,  to  take  oltee. 

I  WR,  Sir,  toOr  ol^liged  aa4  obedient  ftrvaot^ 

POETRY, 

THAMES !  fire  of  Albion's  ftreaids !  itD^erial  dde. 
Of  famed  Augofta'i  wealth  the  foarco  and  prid^; 
l^rom  JTulios' tovtr  the  din  of  w^r  no  tnone    '  '  *   "  J 

8iakf.8  with  triunophant  peal  thv  crowded  AoKe^ 
ail  this  aaf)>iciou8  barki  forlo!  on  board  ' 

Mild  Themis'  waves  her  olive- braided  fworcf^ 
^  taextf  fti|ath'd>  or  only  drawn  to  awi; 
l!pe  guilty  vi^tss  of  iniuited  law, 

AriKind  the  fcepe  her  ey^s  the  goddefs  tllre^, 
And/iu  the  world  of  wonders  ftruck  her  timfr, 
liOhg  quays  by  fwarmlug  induilry  fupplied^ 
Foreils'  of  mails  the  Jeabroad  wave  that  hide  9 
Exulting  while  {he  gaz'd,  ihe  thus  exprefs'd 
The  warm  emotibnij  of  her  glowing  breaft* 

y  Thefe  are  niy  triumphs!- — War  in  vain  might  fwm 
l^he  hpdilecorfair  from  the  en franchis*d  deep;  '^ 

In  vain  efcap'd  from  Ocean's  fatal  r^e. 
Where  winds  and  waves  eternal  battl^  wage; 
The  fleet  with  ali  creation's  treafurea  frdught^ 
Safe  to  thefe  Ihorcs  fuccefsful  commerce  brougbt. 
If  midnight  plunder  ^i^ith  inijdiovis  vvilti 
{  The  merchant  of  his  toil-earn'd  w^lth  beguiles* 

'       ]put  lo !  nny  favourite  fon»  with  patriot  mipd. 
Preventive  plans  of  general  weal  defign*d; 
i^cann'd  with  difcerning  eye  corrnption*s  fourctf. 
And  all  the  varieiJ  powers  of  fraud  and  force^ 
Then  form'd  a  code  to  check  the  bold  careet. 
And  teach  the  river- pirate  firfl  to  fear. 
This  to  three  chiei's  a  power  efficient  gave, 
^1^6  gaUaut  adffiirali  of  the  peaceful  wave^ 


'    Tmt  Mhti  fuviffiains.  yn^ 

MA  IS  ^vben  \mirc^S4.  Kmrgnfs  fiiils  appeared/ 

Where  Dunfian^  Nilfmy  Huaie,  tbeir  eiafigns  reared, 

]?rance  ilruck  her  haughty  flag,  and  VHnquiib*d  Spain 

And  awed  Batavia  yielded  up  the  in;im. 

So  at  Kiunaird'A,  tnd  Bragg's>  and  Herriot's  nao^cf^ 

Who  Ifrafp  ihc  potent  trident  of  the  Ti^ai^e9> 

DeteAed  rnpine  hung  the  drooping  head, 

And  all  the  wretched  racr  of  rattiana  fled  r 

Ugbthoffsmtn  tJurow  their  blackfirap  bags  away^ 

iii^o  Jitmwyi  ikreen  the  plunderer  of  th4^  day. 

Ahovit  the  bow  no  dirCy  Mudlarks  Hand 

To  catch  the  ptlfage  from  the  Lumper's  hand  | 

Thcif  wily  arta  the  Ratcatchers  give  o*er, 

And  the  Game  Lagbtermen  are  feen  no  more."  ' 

Npr  were  the  {^audits  of  the  goddef»  ihewn 
To  naval  deeds  and  naval  chiefs  alone; 
The  heroes  of  the  la>>d  her  plaudits  Ihare, 
Fr^m  ooay  Shadwell  to  renaote  Clueen-fquare; 
But  Bow  ftreet  rooft  with  knightly  honours  ftor'd, 
JFrom  Sir  John  Fielding  to  Sir  Bicbard  Ford  i 
Applatids  the  toil  aiBduoHS  that  lelieves      ' 
Augofta's  dreets  from  proflitutes  ^nd  Thieves; 
The  hold  footpad  checks  io  his  midnight  courier 
And  drags  the  high  way- riibber  from  his  horfe. 

Bat  long  the  extended  feries  to  purfue,      | 
And  fee  Black  wall  jud  rifes  to  the  view; 
Some  renovating  aid  the  Mufe  requires, 
:Watsr  has  damp*d>  and  wine  naaft  raife  her  fires*  * 

gfRUE  BLUE  NEVER  STAINS, 

A  SoNO. 

Wruten  during  tie  late  IfoUingbm  Ekaion,  hy  a  Friend  of  D.  P.  Coke,  Efj, 

r^iw,— Liberty  Hall, 

*^  nORUE  Blue  never  ftaims**  is  an  adage  of  old  s 

jL    It  is  lading  as  life,  and  more  lierling  tbaa  gojd« 
Warm  flo\vs  in  hit  veins  foft  humanity's  tide, 

Wbofe  heart  by  that  heavenly  azure  is  dyed. 

• 

The  fabric  bis  fore-fathers'  efibrts  have  rear*d. 
Id  his  heart  is  admir'd, — in  his  foul  is  rt^ver'd ; 
And  whatever  baftard  Bfitoos  wifli  that,  to  deface, 
He  deems  lod  to  honour,  and  |)ngland's  difgrace. 

While  th.ey  bellow  for  freedom,  they  harbour  no  good  % 
Th<^  have  gall  in  their  hearts>  and  zfot  one  drop  of  blood : 
This  fpread  o'er  their  face,  the  rank  rogues  you  may  (ell. 
They  are  fcowling  and  dark,  like  the  natives  of  hell.    •*  '» 

Revolution's  their  aim,  tho'  they  talk  of  reform,— • 
jBach  bopiiig,  when  rages  the  horrible  fioim^ 


43^  M!fcfBani$Mi. 

To  plunder  his  neighbour  that  'a  richer  than  bei 

While  they  howl  iheir  French  hymns,  and  their  ♦'  MilB&ns  Itfrt^.*^ 

But  friz^  Liberty's  friend  and  Licentioufnefs' foe 
Will  ward  from  this  land  dire  Democracy's  blow ;  - 
rr;m  each  jacobin  fnake  will  pluck  out  the  fell  fting^ 
Or  die  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  his  King. 

Snch  our  patriot. worthy,  whofe  caufe  with  fuccefs. 
My  boys,  is  now  crown  dj  for  coud  honour  do  le& 
Than  fupport  a  True  Blue,  who's  a  true  Heart  o/Odk,-^ 
Our  rights'  trufty  guardian  ? — Behold  hira  in  Co^:fe. 


Erraium  in  our  Review  for  May  laft. — Tn  the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  89| 
♦iXa^rrnir  fuppolfes  the  .extra6t  he  is  plea  fed  '•  vrrv  greatly  to  approve,  coo- 
ceming  a  mode  of  puoilhment  for  adultery,"  to  be  taken  from  Sibbitt*i 
pijfertuiion  on  the  Injluence  of  Lfixury,  This  is  not  the  cafe :  the  idea  \s  Dr« 
Booker's;  an4  the  note  follows  this  apoHropbe  to  oar  Britifh  feoators: 

**  Ye  who,  the  guardians  of  great  Albion's  lawa, 

Grace  her  imperial  fenate, — who,  in  ftxeams 
Of  richcft  eloquence,  alfert  her  caufe- 

When  danger  threatens— Oh  it  well  befeern* 

Your  dignit)'',  and  the  momentous  themes 
That  meet  your  counfrl,  to  compofe  a  band 
l^otent  as  Heaven's  eltd.  to  purge  the  guilty  land. 

*  ^  Bright  frona  the  throne  your  fov^reigtis*  virtues  fiiine : 
Teach,  then,  a  people,  generous  and  brave. 
To  emulate  thofe  virtues,  and  refign 
To  infidels  the  vices  which  enllave 
The  immortal  foul,  and  to  a  hopelefs  grave 
Precipitate  what's  mortal — ^yet,  again 
To  rife,  when  time  fha)l  ceafe,  to  never-ending  p^jo. 

'*  .Tea'th  by  Coergiqn— if  unheeded  lie 
The  facred  code  Jbhov^h  deign 'd  to  fpeak 

In  thunders  from  Judcan  Sinai — 
Pri^'d  by  the  fage,  the  virtuous,  and  the  roeeJCf 
And  fcorn'd  but  by  the  iinpious  and  the  weak : 

Teach  them  to  venerate  connubial  right. 
Or  Ut  ihem  learn  rfmorfe  injolltude  and  niiot.^* — Bookers  CaK/Iot  p. 27« 


*  No  one  will  think  thefe  lines  too  fcvere  who  reads  Mr.  Bowles's  pub- 
lications on  a  former  cledion  at  Nottingham.  Sec  p.  69, 7^*  ?!>  72*73> 
pf  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review  for  May  laft. 
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To  DocTox  CsKis.  Cavstic,  M.D. — ^TheAss,  &e. 
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AIL!  miji^hty  bard,  great  Do6lorCaaflrc! 
We're  all  convinced  thoa  art  a  jgnoAick  $ 
A  great  adept,  as  all  ma^  i'ec, 
For  you  have  conn'iJ  your  A,  B,  C. 
Have  fearch'd  the  depths  of  lette^r'd  iore. 
Of  fairy  talcs  in  days  of  )'ore; 
Of  Tommy  Thumb,  and  not  a  hvr 
i.ike  Jack  the  Giant-killer  too  : 
You  fcana'd  them  all  by  candle-Kght, 
And  thus  became  a  doughty  Knight.  '  ^ 
We  greet  you  then  as  our  adjutor, 
Becaufe  vve  greatly  want  a  tutor: 
We're  highly  charin'd  with  all  your  rhyme, 
'  For  you  can  make  e'en  difcords  chime  :^ 
And,  when,  you're  mounted  in  your  garret. 
Can  fpeak  as  plain  as  our  old  parrot. 
We  think  ere  long  you'll  furely  Ay, 
^nd  mount  above  you  azure  iky :  « 

Where,  if  you* re  iix'd,  you  cannot  fail 
To  form  a  part  in  Juno^  tail : 
Then  we  ihall  look  to  thee  for  aid. 
To  hurl  your  bolts  againll  this  trade; 
Thefe  inlblent  pragmatic  quacks. 
And  (hove  them  off  the  flag«  in  packs : 
We'll  kick  them  well,  and  trim  their  jerkins. 
And  put  to  flight  e'en  mighty  P— j[k — ns. 
We  therefore  rood  profoundly  greet 

Shee,  mighty  bard,  and  kifs  thy  feet:   . 
!  look  on  us  in  our  low  (lation. 
And  lave  us  frem  Ihis  dire  AarvatioD : 
So  dial  I  we  ever  bend  the  knee. 
And  fly  in  danger,  ftill  to  thee  ;**' 
•        We'll  praife  thee  in  our  loudeiH9|)g, 
And  (houjt  thy  name  amidfl  the  throng; 
proclaiming,  in  the  loftied  lay, 
'J'he  bard  who  vies  with  Po^c  and  Gray. 

Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  College,  . 

Dodor  Mandanco  Huugh — Hgghb. 
from  Starving  Corner,  in  Craving-court » 
May  l6/i,   1803,  > 
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*  Ecce  Signuro  1— -where  mistaken  is  made  to  chime  with  acom :  mouUed 
'9i\i\\fiakd :  dter  with  matter  and  vyilh  VJater  :  impnstTS  wiih  DiKfr  Fausius  : 
Mia  nutter  with  mash*d  Jictatoe, 

Here  is  poeticlicence,  with  a  witnefs !  Ha!  ha!, ha  I  ha!  ha!  ha!  hA\ 
^Hold,  hold'-4iow  dare(t  thou  laugh  at  our  great  Dr.  Cauftic }  who  can 
^  broken  hones,  and  reconcile  the  greateil  incongruLties. 

•         '  NUMMARY 


(  i^  ) 

JJUMM ABLY  OF  POLITICS, 

THE  hopes  of  alHhe  fabjogated  nations  of  Europe^  the  wiAies  of  dit 
people,  and  the  eyes  of  Uietr  princes,  ere;  at  this  iDoment,  diredcd 
to  the  tkvoured  fpot  of  (and,  fjnflt  in  extept  bt^t  great  in  iBilucnce,  encir* 
i:Ied  by  the  Bcitifh  feasi.    The  proud  conqueror  of  the  continent  and  the 
fnercilefs  tynant  of  its  inhabitants,  has  thrown  down  the  gaimtlet,  which 
Vfe  have  taken  up,  and^  on  the  ilTue  of  the  conQid,  nothing  lefs  depeoik 
than  the  GREATNESS  or  the  a|9n^hilation  of  the  BaiTiSH  EmfireI 
If  there  be  a  man  in  his  \fajei^y's  dominions,  fo  tn&tuated»  fo  cadioua  to 
argument,  fo  impervious  to  proof^  and  fo  blind  to  fads,  as  tp  entertain  m 
doubt  on  this  fubjed;  fo  impenetrably  ftiipid  as  to  regard  the  prefent  war 
as  analogous  in  obje£l|  in  principle,  in  danger,  or  in  importaoce,  to  any 
of  the  common  w^s  in  which  this  co^oltry  vva$  engaged,  previous  to  the 
exploiion  of  the  revolutionary  volcano,  in  1789,  fuch  a  man  not  only  oagfat 
not  to  be  trufted,  but  fliioiild  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  fociety.     AH  hit 
obrervationsi  his  dpubts,  and  his  conduct,  can  only  tend  to  damp  the  fpirit, 
and  to  relax  the  eSbrts  of  his  coontrymen,Tt7tbat  fpirit  and  thof^  efforts,  oa 
which,  and  whi'L.h  alone,  all  our  hopes  of  fafety  mud  uhi^ately  depend 
If  the  enemy  (hould  fucceed  in  his  deftgns  on  the  united  empire,  he  has 
not,  fortunately  fur  us,  left   the  confeq^aences  of  his  fuccefs  ^  matter  of 
doubt.    He  has  told  us,  in  plain  terms,  what  we  have  to  exped :  "  Iner- 
der  to  make  the  booty  the  richer,"  fays  this  fanguinary  leader  of  a  defperate 
banditti — "  no  quarter  sh^ll   be   given  to  the  basji  EfiGLHH 
WHoriGH^FQR  THEIR  PER fioit>vs  povERNMSv^ ;  they  are  to be pttl 
to  thefword,  and  their  property  to  be  diftribttted  among  tb^fcldiersof 
the  viaprious  army/'    There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  a  (hadfPr  of  doubt 
that  this  threst,  it  his  ability  be  commeniarate  with  his  wiR^  will  be  car- 
ried into  full  effe^,  and  with  circumflances  of  aggravation,^  too,'  anbcard 
of,  except  in  the  revolutionary  anpals  of  republican  France.    Let  us  not 
now  be  told,  on  a  principle  apphcabte  only  to- common  men  and  to  com- 
mon times,  that  if  lie  intended  fd  invade  and  to  deAroy  us,  he  would  be 
rather  anxious  to  conceal,  t(ian  fpHcitons  to  explain,  his  defi^^s;  fuch  a 
notion  can  only  originate  in  the  profoundeft  ignorance  of  the  revolution- 
ary charadler.     In  every  fta^e  of  the  revolution,  from  the  ailembly  of  die 
States  General  to  the  apcellxoo  of  the  Corfican  ijfufper  to  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons,  every  governor  of  France  has,  fucceOively,  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  his  views  and  intentions.    The  doubts  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
i^llowed,  and  naturally  ^nou^h,  iii^  first  proclamation  of  this  nature  j  but 
experience  foon  proved  fbe  folly  of  fuchdoubls;  and  the  French,  hither- 
io,  with  the  folitary  exceptions  of  the  iubjugation  of  England,  and  there- 
'6\}6\\oi\oi'  Saint  lofin  tf  Aera,  hayefuW.IJw' every  threat  which  they  thas 
publlckly  and  previoufly  uttert;d.     Melancholy  proofs  of  this  important  fcft 
arc  to  be  tound  in  every  village  of  Italy,  ^abta,  Swilaerland,  Piedmont, 
knd  Egypt,    The  mighty  truth  rs  written  in  chara6len^af  bk>od  never  to 
be  effaced  by  the  hand  of  time.    As  to  Buonaparte  hWnfeiG  there  is  ew^y 
leatare  in  his  charader,  every  circomtlance  in  his  «ondac^,  to  tender  it 
oertain  that  no  If  ccies  of  fortune,  mental   ai>d  bodi|y,  no  fori  ofintoy, 
which  a  malignant  fpirit,  a^depcaved  imagination,  and  a  heaft  black  mp 
crimes  of  the  deepeA  dye,  can  poflibly  fugged,  or  a  hand^  ^  reakiog 


vA&L  t}re  Moodof  morderei  4mioo^|Dce  and  (ismMiiated  by  (lie  flU)ft  mTrntiala 

tbtfil^fvcufeaiiee^  can  iftflidt>  which  will  not  b^  exbaufied  upon  the  con- 

qiMivd  Hshabitants  of  the  BrUifli  empire.    Trace  (his  man  of  blood  f>oia 

hM  hxQ.  ^nCrance  on  \\\%  ^votttticmarjr  career,  to  the  prefent  xnomcnt !     Be* 

l^aldiMv  alter  coBtHbuUae  to  the  murder  of  that  fovereij^a  to  wbofe  libe^ 

ml  charity  he  iad  been  in&bted  for  his  leducfttton  and  fuMMort,  adiiig  « 

wafptcaoiM  partj  with  "bis  friend  aad  late  mioiilerof  potice,  Foach^,  as  an 

i^nt  of  the  National  Convention  at  Toulon,  where,  aflef  its  evacuatioa 

bj  the  £agli(b,  be  "^pectet^aded  the  ai^i^fiKsre.^f  the  loyali&s  |->-theh  fbl« 

low  him  iD  Parit,  fee  him  placed  by  Bsrrras  at  the  head  of  the  convention* 

al  army,  and  morderiag  ieveOvthoa&od  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropoits 

£»r  daring  to  exercife  a  coaAitutioBal  r^ht,  by  the  eiedion  of  their  owa 

reprefentatives ;  next  obferve  hini#  accepting,  as  a  reward  for  this  fan^ 

gabar^  ad,  from  the  conleteplation  of  which  every  hcmeft  mind  levolia 

withborror,  the  barnd  of  the  miftrefs  of  Barras,  with  the  command  ef  • 

battfflitti  defined  to  dverrnn  the  fertile  frlains  of  Lombardy ;  view  hbn  la 

his  defiru6live  progrefs,  dealing  death  and  defolation  around,  and  involv* 

ifag  hi  oTne  common  ma&  of  complicated  rain,  the  prince  and  the  pea&nt# 

tbt  yoohg  send  the  old,  the  woman  and  the  child;  mark  bis  cmidact,  da« 

ling  this  (irogrefs,  at  the  village  of  Tenafco,  where  one .  i;f  ;h^  ieroetoos 

fdat^«  irtfttgated  by  brutal  luijt,  (in  the  unreflrained  gratitieftf ion  of  whicb 

liis  troops  wi*re,  zjid  still  ate,  sr^TSACATicALi.r  indulged,)  entered  th« 

cotliateeofa  piearanr,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  moil  fcandalous  liberties 

arithTkis  daugbtet,  fcaKH^ly  arrived  at  years  of  maHifity,  the  refeatmectt 

ofwhidi  by  the  father  prodaced  a  fcuifie  that  ended  in  the  death  of  th« 

imthary  Vuman  ;-^fee  Buonaparte,  whofe  head-quarters  were  cloie  by,  re^ 

Venge  this  deed  c^fjofUce,  by  ordering  the  whole  tri)hrge  of  Tenafco  to  be 

reduced  to  afhes,  and  its  innocent,  unprotected,  inhabitants  to  be  pat  t# 

the  fword,  without  difcriminatton  of  age  or  fex,  ati  ocder  which  Was  m^ 

/hmtan^afly,  and  moil  mercilefsly  obeyed  ;^-'— parfne  .this  roonfler  fki bo^ 

fnan  fliapeto  &ie  (bores  of  Egypt,  there  hear'  him  pubiiciv  renounce  hi^ 

Redeemer,  rejeGt  the  proflfered  falvatipn  of  his  God ;  order  the  wanton 

hianhcre  ofthoafands  of  the  helplefs  people  of  Alexandria,  merely  to  strih 

ftrnr  into  ^r  etunttymen ;  then  trace  him  to  Jaffa,  to  (lie  cold-blooded  mar- 

der  ef  5,800  of  the  captured  Turks ;  follow  him  in  his  difgraceful  retreat^ 

^eri  driven  by  Britilh  valour,  from  the.  walls  of  A  era,  and  obferve  hiia 

cdlmly  dire^inglhe  poifoned  bowl  to  be  adminiilered  to  580  of  his  iick 

^diers ;  •^-^ In  1bort,  confider  him  in  every  period  of  his  career,  in  eyeiy 

'jpart  of  his  chara^er  and  condu^,  and  you  will  find  in  him  nothing ^reat». 

tiothing  noblci  nothing  eenerous,  nothing  jufl ;  but  a  combination  of  qna« 

lities  utterly  incompatible  with  the  exiitence  of  any  one  religious,  morale 

fi^ckl,  honourable,  or  n^mane  principle  or  feeling.    \Vhen  we  have  fudi 

a  man  as  this  to  encounter,  wbofe  pref«}4i^'  and  whofe  palfions  are  the 

fole  rule  of  his  eondud,  with  an  immense  populalion  at  his  command,  and 

living  every  motive  which  can  operate  on  fuch  a  mind,  to  conquer  atrd  to 

deftroy  us,  to  doubt  his  determination  to  invade  us  would  be  folly,  and  to 

doubt  the  confequences  of  a  mccessf'Ml  invaHon  would  be  madnefs.    We 

thanK  him  f<ir  sneaking  out  on  this  occafion,  in  plain  iutelli^ible  language  ; 

^for  though,  by  ib  fpeaking,  he  has  taught  us  notfiing  which  we  did  not 

InoW  before,  he  hsls  at  lead  opened  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  countrymen, 

'who  were  lefs  acquainted  with  his  cbaraSer,  andof  Iqmi  who  were  even 

^'difpofed  to  think  &voarably  ot'liim I    Yes, ^ We  iliank •him  moA  cordially. 

Sot 


'334  Summary  $f  P^Uiictt 

tot  having  immuKxkd  the  BriliOi  prefs,  and  for  having  tovzed  the  Bfitifr 
Lion  from  his  fl umbers.  Not  onl^r  the  prefcnt  tin)ea»  bul  remote  poOeritr^ 
ffin  profit,  we  truft,  by  Ihe  Iptriied  productions  uf  the  one,  and4;he«oa<« 
fageous.efTorts  of  the  other.  Peri fh  the  mi lerable  whine  of  thole  canting 
hypocrites,  who,  feeking  to  veil  di'HfTecl ion  beneath  a  mafk  of  candour^ 
would  fain  drown  the  voice  of  trtKh,  ftrip  "*'ice  of  H»  dtfformity ,  and  rob 
crime  and  in&my  of  their  diftindive  characters  and  approprtafe  appeUa«* 
6ons. 

•'  Candotir,  which  fpares  its  foes ;  nor  e'er  descends 

With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friend*. 

-—And  finds^  with  keen  difcriminattng  fight,- 

Biack's  n(rt  so  blatk ;— nor  white  so  veiy  white/* 

ycrifh,  too,  all  thofe  low  groveling  wretches  who  would  excite  doubts  fof 
(be  purpofe  of  checking  a  diiplay  of  public  fpirit,  and  of  damping  the  re« 
iriving  embers  of  patrioLifm  which,  at  length,  iecm'  likely  loon  to  burll  tota 
a  flame. 

Let  us  be  afraid,  that  if,  once  conquered,  the  ordinary  effe6ls  of  evex^ 
French  conqueft  will  iaW  very  far  Ihort  of  the  horrors  which  are  rererveii 
^r  thisdetoted  country.  The  ohjed  of  (he  blood-thirtiy  Ulurper  who  has 
decreed  our  fubjuga^ion,  is  not  to  impofe  contributions  on  us,  and  to  reiider 
as  one  of  the  tributary  dates,  with  which  his  ambition  and  hi.i  vanity  lover 
io  furround  themfelves ; — his  objed  is  to  annihilate  our  qionarchy,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  power;  to  deliver  up  our  male  population  to  the  fword; 
our  females,  married  and  flngle,  to  violation,  rendered  more  horrific  by  atro- 
cities too  dil'guiiing  to  fpecify;  to  burn  our  towns  j  to  defiroy  our  manu* 
iaclories;  to  fill  up  our  harbours;  to  level  our  churches  with  the  daft;  to 
|>Iot-  out  ^^^xy  charadcr  of  a  ccuntry — every  veilige  of  a  nation  from  the 
iAaudi  to  tranfport  the  few  inhabitants,  of  both  fexes,  who  may  elcape  the 
general  mallkc^-e,  to  France,  and  to  fubftitute  Frenchmen  in  their  Head. — 
.Such  is  the  fate  referved  for  Britons,  fuch  the  flatteifng  diclin6lion  allotted/ 
to  them,  by  the  implacable  hatred  of  a  wretch,  whole  enmity  confers  ho* 
Hour,  whole  curfes  are  blellings,  and  whofe  praifes  and  whofe  friendll^ip 
alone  inflict  indelible  infamy  on  their  objects. — Such,  we  fay^  will  be  our 
£ite,  if,  failhlefs  to  our  Goa,  our  country,  and  ourfelves,  we  negle^  to  em- 
ploy the  means  which  Providence,  in  its  bounty,  hasgracioufly  been  pkatedf 
to  place  in  our  hands,  and  to  meet  the  dreadful  exigency  of  the  tiroes  by 
adequate  exertions  of  zeal,  adiivity,  and  courage ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  too, 
"we  Hiall  have  the  degrading  mortification  to  know,  that  while  our  fall  will 
be  a  fourcc  of  joy  to  our  enemies,  it  will  afford  no  caufe  for  lamentation  la 
our  friends; — we  fliall  die,  unhopourcd,  unpitied,  undeplored.  But,  if  we 
reverfe  the  piclure,  our  fate  alfo  will  be  reverted.  If  we  poflefs  one  fpark 
of  that  true  Britith  fpiiit  which  glowed  fo  intenfely  in  the  bofoms'  of  our 
anceliors,  who  vindicated  Britifli  rights,  and  afTcrted  Britilh  honour  on  the 
llood-fiained  plains  of  Cre^y  and  of  Azincour;*and  which  marked  with 
equal  fi rength  the  noble  atchievements  of  contemporary  heroes,  who  deeply 
tinged  with  Gallic  blood  the  waves  and  the  (hores  of*^ Egypt ; — if  but  one 
drop  of  Britilh  bl6od  ik)w  in  our  veins  and  animate  our  hearts  ;— if  true  to 
gurlelves,  and  firmly  refclved  to  ad  with  unanimity  and  decorum,  in  de- 
fending our  altars  and  otfr  throne ;  our  palaces  and  our  cottages ;  our  wi\-e$ 
and  our  children,  againft.  the  brutal  violence  and  favage  luft  of  lh«  moft 
ferocious  and  fai  guinary  banditti,  whichever  difgraced  the  human  fcrai^ 
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•lid  human  nature  f— the  iffue  of  the  contef!  cai^not  be  (ioa][>tfuI.  We  null 
fbECc^ed^  and  our  enemies  muit  be  extennmated;  Buonaparte^  we  kuovir^ 
has  deftined  400,000  men  for  the  purpoie  of  wvading'our  territory;  and 
one  half  of  the.e  he  coolly  and  confclfediy  c«m(ig?,s  to  certain  defiru^ion. 
In  every  paft  of  the  RepubMc,  even  at  8*r'f^  b^ata  are  building  for  (h# 
conveyance  of  th'efe  troops ;  and  GiiieraW,  .itiofdi it inguifhed  for  their  bar- 
barity and  their  crimes,  have  Heen  fe}e6led  to  command  them.  Such  an 
enemy,  then,  demands  the  utmoil  poihble  exert ionsi  of  vigilance  and  fpirit* 
'Without  thefe  qualities  nothing  can  be  atchievcd  ;  and  With  them  »othioj|^ 
can  be  feared.  Were  the  Uiurper^  a  mies  more  numerous  than  they  are, 
were  his  means  of  conveyance  as  certain  as  they  are  pernicious^  Britons^ 
united  and  refblved,  ma)  let  his  threats  and  his  eHorts  at  defiance.  It  i'» 
in  our  power  fo'make  him  rue  the  day  when  he  compelled  as  to  become  9 
military  people. '  Ere  long,  we  may  hurl  back  his  vengeance  on  hi«  cw&T 
fiiores,  make  him  tremble  on  his  tottering  throne*,  and  fet  to  fubjugated 
nations  an  example  of  bold  and  fuccelsfu!  reliftance  to^  tbt!  moft  extenfive 
and  vexatious  tyranny  that  was  ever  inipoi'ed  on  the  necks  of  a  fubjugated 
people. 

With  our  own  thoughts  intent  on  this  great  fubjefl,  we  fliall  not  feek  i» 
divide  the  atf^ntion  ol  our  readers  by  reti  ctions  on  the  extraordinary  liate 
of  the  Continent,  and  the  more,  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  continental 
])owers,  particularly  of  Ruflia;  to  the  nature  of  whole  views  and  intentions 
iwe  pretty  diitin611y  adverted  in  /bur  ftft  Sammary  of  Politics.  We  (hall 
merely  add  our  tribute  of  thanks  to  his  Majelly's  rainifiers  for  the  union  of 
Vifdom  and  tirmnefs  which  marked  their  conduct  in  the  blockade  of  the 
Elbe.  It  is  only,  as  we  have  invariably  contended,  by  fuch  decifive  mea- 
fures,  that  fuch  an  enviray,^as  the  Corfican  Ulurper,  can  be  fucx^efsfully  ojh- 
jwfed.  Let  them  continue  lo  aciconfiftcnily  w.th  this  wife  plan  of  policy, 
iett(^em  uni&>rmlyand  courageouily  rejecl  all  weak  and  puiillanimous  coun- 
cil?, and  they  cannot  fail  to  recover  our  Io!l  conf'eqiience  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  to  re-afl'ume  our  ancient  pofition  among  its  tirll-rate  powers;  andft 
at  tfte  fame  time  lo  fecure^  at  home,  the  \varme:i  iupport  of  every  friend  ta 
his  iw'ng  and  country. 

P^S.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  fay  a  word,rerpc61ing  the  interna!  fita- 
alion  of  Ireland,  with  which  we  were  perfectly  acquainted;  but  the  mo- 
lancholy  news  jufl  received,  from  that  inHitiiated  and  devoted  country, 
dellined  once  mere,  through  the  prevaieiice  of  French  principles,  to  beconie 
fifcene  of  defolalibn  'and  flaughter,  induces  u<»  to  re^r  bur  readers  to  our 
ftntiments  on  this  fubjecl,  contained  in  our  Political  Summary  for  AphL 
We  tliere  obferved — 

"  AiiTHVR  O'Connor,  who^e  abfence  in  Ifajy,  and  recent  retum 
to  Paris,  our  readers  may  recollect  to  have  icen  announced  in  the  Paris  pa* 
pers,  Aas  actually  been  in  Ireland,  with  his  fellow -traitor,  Einmett,  e!ijj;agea  ifl 
an  occupation  congenial  to  his  foul,  raking  up  the  ember*;  of  rebellion^  and 
labouring  to  blow  them  into  a  flame.  'Tis  a  melancholy  fad,  that  be 
found  that  devoted  country  but  too  ripe  for  his  piirpole,  and  I hei>e  cannot 
exift  a  doubt  that  i^  will  be  one  of  tl.e  Hrft  objects  of  attack,  in. the  event 
of  a  war.  We  are  forry  to  fay,  tiifiL  we  know  more  of  tlie  liate  of  Ireland, 
than  our  loyaltv  to  our  fovercgn,  and  our  attachinont  to  our  country,  will 
allow  us  to  proclaim  to  the  world.  The  fat*^  of  O'Connor's  vilit,  muft,  w« 
iho\sld  foppofe^  be  known  to  Lord  Hardvvicke,  and  consequently  to  the 
^^iftefj  but  his  fafe  return  to  Paris  fuiHcieuUy  fiiews  the  dii^oililon  of 

the 
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tbepeafiMtiybf  Ireland,  «t:>n  rho  ..  ...'\  ifrith  wlildi  t!ni  ^Igihoto«f  thl 
govcauonenl  is  eluded.  .^I  ■'  :r«.  }.  .lopt^  vi^onous,  and  deciAve,  gmi 
akmerefiorc  Ireland  if'  •  ^    -  <)•'  -     ^\  arative  (aieiy." 

Our  leader!!  will    *<:.>  '^' ;•  ti^ .;  .,u,  Infurraation  was  acpiirate»  ^nd  tiiaJU 
in  oar  (biteroenU  o'  ;  .i.  .  -''  '^«  -  ■    A^e  are  n^t  apt  to  ipeak  ou  lif^Ktor  trivial 

rinds.    We  w.  t  m.  'i^^  n  on  Ihis  poini,  by  the  ronrelentalktit  af 

Liib  niembfn^.  v.  ,  e  <  iiv^  formed  .their  opinion  oftlteir  country* 
flMn»  by  th:.'ir  ./**  n  i*  s^wtiriiif^  lentiments  and  patriotic  feeling;  a  critie- 
xioa  tbe  falbt  v  (.f  ^  i»  ii  ^.is  been  fo  often  and  fo  fatally  expofed  dnriag 
tbelail tw^'^'v-  w'.-  .      r'le  neccllity  of  thole  meafures  which  we  fo 


nefUy  recomz.^cM  k  h,  c  .rj-  months  ago^  wiU  now  be  ifniverlally  ackoosM 
ledged;  and  mott  o.rnt^rtiy  do  we  conjure  his  Majefiys  iDioi^ersj  not  to 
«nr»  by  conciliatory  aiid  leaijr>riiing  mealuien,  which  wo«Ud  be  a*  ill*liiBed 
ftt  they  would  be  iruiilef's^  (be  efforts  of  IovaU^  to  croib  a  ^jAfit  ^hieb  can 
only  be  extinguiihed  by  force.  With  equal  ardour  do  we  entnsat  them 
Bol  Id  be  led,  by  prefent  appearances,  haitily  and  ralhiy  to  conclude,  that 
the  fpiffit  ofjacobiniffti  is  extinct,  even  in  Great  Britain.  Truly  cono^wsd 
we  were  to  hear  facb  a  declaration>  or  one  fobftantially  the  laine,  fall  fioa^ 
Ibe  mouth  of  the  Premier,  on  a  recent  occa(ion«  Theyli^JIr,  it  is  tm^ 
ane  loyal  and  unanimous,  the  latter  polBbly  beyond  exampi^^  owing,  wt 
aire  mdy  to  admit,  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  to  the  uti^  &16ScatioB 
of  all  the  mini  fter's  predictions,  and  the  tolal  dtfa{)pc>(n(aent  of  all  hia 
hopes  and  expe6iations,  reipecting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  froo  ita 
Jtenammtmet\  h\ii  \}^Q  JHifiulace,  with  grief  .we  iiiy  it,  ^e  not.loval,  #fpeciall(f 
in  tlie  metropolis.  A  lurking  fprrit  of  difcentent  .and  diikAection  iavenp 
vifible  among  thera  to  the  eye  of  a  vigilant  ohferver  ;  a  fpirit  which  ytm 
not  break  forth,  into  overt  acts,  unlefs  the  enemy, . a Aer  landing,  (hall  tibtaiii 
fboie  advantage  over  our  Loops;  but  vihith  oaght  doiely  to ^  Waieboi 
and  guarded  againft. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
WE  are  happy  to  hear  that  Mr*  Gi  f  forb  it  employed  in  writiag  a  Lift 

•f  BuOHaPARTS. 

«  • 

■     .1     '         '     M    .       \M    T  ■  jriii.'iii.i   ill   ■iiijpii  nnnniii.ri  '  ,iHp^»4^-<j 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALL  thofe  favours  of  our  Correfpondents  which  are  omitted  in  the  pre- 
Tent  Number  Hiall  certainly  appeatj  either  in  our  next^  or  in  the  A}^Miidis 
te  the  i^ce^nt  Volume. 
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ORIGlN^i;  CRITICISM. 

Liff life's  ,'4^  ' the  Elenunts  of  CJyimiflry^  delivered  iri  the  UntVerJity-^ 
Edinhurgh\  by  the  late  Jofeph'Blucky '  M.  D.  Profejfir  of  Chemtftfy 
in  thut  XJniverfily  \  Phyjftcian  to  Vn  Majefiy  for  Scotland  i  Mefnhr 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edirtbtirghy  of  the  Royal  Acadethy  bf  Skiemfs 
at  Paris^  arid  the  Imperiltl  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Sti  Peterjiurgh. 
Now  publipjed  from  his  Mcmufcripts.  By^ohn  Robifon,  LL.  D.' 
Profeflbr  of  Natural  Philofdphy  ih  the  Univerfity  of  Edi?iburgh. 
2  vol.  4to.  3I.  3^.  '  Longnnran  and  Rces,  London,  and  Creech, 
Edinburgh.      1803^  * 

(CHEMISTRY  is  a  fcience  faniuch  in  prefent  repute^  and  the 
V->  attainiiRints  of  Dr.  Black  ir>  that  fcience  are  fo  generally  ac* 
knowledgedy  that  the  attention  of  the  public  cannot  fail  to  be  drawa 
to  this  work  with  a  force  in  foine degree  proportioned  to  the  celeb rit/ 
of  its  author.  That  Dr.  Black's  difcoveries  of  latent  heat^  and  the 
gas  ta  which  he,  gave  the  nztt^toi  fixed  air ^  laid  the  foundation  of 
pncumartic  chen>i(lry,  is  a  fa^  unl<erfa)Iy. known  ;  and  every  BritQn, 
who  is  at  once  an  admirer  of  that  fcience,  and  a  lover  of  his  country* 
will  feel  fome'degtee  of  pride  upon  perceiving  how  much  the  che* 
mifts  of  Paris  were  indebted  ta  the  ProfelFor  of  Edinburgh.  The 
turork  poHefles  Other  very  powerful  attractions.  It  is  compofed  of 
Ae  ledyres  delivered  from  his  profeflional  chair  by  a  man,  who  is 
faidto  have  been  as  remarkable  for  jhe  elegant  fimplicity  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  perfpicUous  arrangement  of  his  matter,  as  for  his 
fteady  adherence,  in  his  own  philofophical  purfuits,  to  the  p-inciples 
laid  down  in  the  organUm  of  Bacon.     It  will,  therefore,  be  eagerly 
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fought  after,  as  an  elementary  wprk^  by  all  who  prefer  the  folid  know- 
ledge attainable  by  patient  inve&igation  to  the  brilliancy  of  unfup- 
ported  theoties. 

There  is,  however,  a  numerous  clzrfs  of  readers,  and  perhaps,  ttf 
critics,  who  will  be  wofuliy  difappofnted  by  a  perufal  of  thefe  ]ec« 
tores.     All  thofe  who  have  profeiTed  their  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  French  chemifts   with  their  theories*  and  nomenclatures,  will  be 
hurt  when  they  find  expofed  to  public  view  the  numerous  tricks  of 
the  -gods  of  their  idolatry.     This  will  be  attributed  to  the  editor  of 
the  ledlures,  who  therefore  may  lay  hi«  fccount  with  having  brought 
upon  him fclf,  a    fecond  time,  much  of  that  rancour,  which  he  for- 
merly incurred  by  his    Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy  agalnft  all  the  Religidns 
and  Governments  of  Europe,     In  vain  have    Dr.   Robifon   and  Dr. 
Made  done  am)»le  -  juftice  to  the  unfortunate  Lavoifier^  in  vain  has 
the  former  admitted  to  their  utmoft jextent  Laplace's  attainments  in 
mathematics  and  ajlhnomy,  •  They  have  united  in  treating  with  con- 
tempt all  theories  of  life  founded  on  the  fadls  of  chemiftry  \  and,  hj 
4<hus   depriving.  matcrTalifm  of  one  of  its  principal    fupports,  have 
given  unpardonable  offence  to  thofe  Tages,  whohave  difcovered   the 
unlimited  perfedibihty  of  nvan,  though  ^e  be  nothing  more  than  an 
organized  fyftem  oF  matter  f 

On  this  account  we  will  -venturr-to--prcdi£l,  that  the  conduflon 
'^ndwf iters  of  all  the  jacpbjnical  Jour^ials  of  the  age  will  be  up  in 
anhs  ajrainft  the  author  and  the  e<[^^Lar  of  thefe  volumes.  Their  taft, 
ji^wever,  will  hot  be  eafy,  if  thcj  attjempt  to  difcredit  thtjdeat£  of 
fithtr..  One  indeed  nu^  idy^  that  l]ir.  Black  has  been  hrihtr  bfbUd 
in  chemifiry  than  he  had  imagined,  whilft  another  alErms  that  Or. 
.Robifon  is  a  valetudinary  man,  whofe  religious  and  ariftocratical  pre- 
judices make  him  view  every  innovation  in  fciencc  with  gloomy  fufpi^ 
eion,  BuC.fuch  remarks  will  produce  little  tffc&i  becaufe.one  has 
only  to  read  the  volumes  before  us;  to  perceive  that  both  thcit  au- 
thor and  their  editor,  while  they  reje<^  mere  hypothetical  theories  as 
unworthy  of  regard,  are  difpofed  co  proceed  as  tar  as  accurate  elfpfe- 
rirtjents  and  faithful  induAion  will  Idid  them;  and  farely  he,  who, 
after  what  we  have  witnefled,  46ci  not  view  innotuithns  in  fcicflict 
'  With  fome  degree  of  fufpicton,  though  he  may  be  ^  pUlofrphi/t^  can** 
not  be  deemed  a  lover  oftvifdom. 

The  mode  of  iattack,  therefore,  will  be  changed;  and  our  fn&mbfy 
and  Quarterly  d\xt6tors  of  the  public  tdltc,  finding  Dr.  fiiack  and  Dr. 
Robifon  invulnerable  in  fcience,  will  proceed  with  petulance  to  cx- 
pofe  the  defeft^  of  their  ftyle.     The  flyle  of  fciencc  is  indeed  fufcep-- 
.tible  of  no  other  fpccies  of  elegance  than  what  is  comprifed  in  pcr^ 
YpiCuity  and  precifionj  but  as  our  critics  are  not  all  aware  of  thiscir- 
cumftance,  we  fhall  not  be  furprifed  if  fome  of  them  complain  of  a 
Want  0^ pathos  and  energy  !     At  all  events,  they  will  dwell  withplea-» 
fure  on   foms  awkward    exprcfTions,  which   certainly  occur  in  thefe 
Volumes,  and,  attributing  them  to  the  editor,  hold  them  up  to  ridicule 
for  the  purpofe  of  lefTening  the  well  earned  fame  of  fo  fteady  and  fo 
•  able 
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able  an  opponent  of  French  philofophy  and  German  illuminifm.^--*^ 
Men  of  candour,  however,  will  view  fuch  trivial  tjcfefis  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  They  will  indeed  hardly  perceive  them,  in  a  blaze  of 
fuch  varied  excellence  \  and  whilft  they  reverence  the  ftupendous  ta- 
lents of  him,  who,  though  his  life  has  been  piofeffionaily  devoted  to 
mathimatia  and  mechanical  phiUfothy^  has  here  proved  himfelftobe 
one  of  the  profoundeil  chemifts  of  the  age,  t\\tj  will  be  furprifed  at 
the  fmall  number  of  inelegant  phrafes  which  occur,  when  thev  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  (late  in  which  the  manufcript  lec^ 
tures  were  put  into  the  hands, of  Dr.  Robifon. 

.  "  That  I  engaged,"  fays  he,  «'  lo  rcvife  and  prepare  for  publication 
the  prele6ttons  of  this  emincni  profenfor,  may  appear  pref'umptuous,  and  to 
require  fome  apolog/.  Cheniifiry  is  a  fcience  of  fuch  immenCe  extent, 
fo  multifarious,  fo  abdrufe  in  iU  principles,  and  intricate  in  their  combina- 
tion and  mutual  dependence,  that  to  pretend  to  appreciate,  or,  if  necef» 
fary,  to  alter  any  thing  written  by  Dr.  Black,  requires  no  common  faga« 
city,  and  a  degree  of  information  not  to  be  looked  for  in  one  who  is  not 
pTofelfedly  a  chemilh  And  it  feeros  a  ta(k  too  great  for  any  perlbn  fufS* 
ciently  occupied  in  official,  duties  of  a  very  different  nature.  I  acknow- 
ledge the  juilice  of  the  charge. 

,  "  But  I  truft  that  when  the  reader,  and  particularly  thofe  who  havo 
had  the  happiaefs  of  lidening  to  the  prelediions  of  this  excellent  teacher, 
is  informed  in  what  manner  this  talk  fell  into  my  hand<«,  the  appearances 
of  prefumptioQ  will  he  confidcrably  lellened,  and  that  my  endeavours  to 
perform  it  in  a  fuitable  manner  will  be  received  with  fome  indulgence." 

For  indulgence  there  Is  furely  no  room,  where  every  thing  ha^ 
been  done  that  an  editor  could  do;  and  done  in  a  manner  en* 
titled  to  the  approbation,  not  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Black  only^ 
but,  of  every  friend  of  real  fcience.  l^he  executors  of  the  cele* 
brated  chemift  were  induced  to  publifli  his  Icdlures  from  his  manu-* 
fcript  notes,  in  order  to  prevent  a  furreptitious  edition,  with  which 
they  were  threatened  from  notes  taken  by  fome  of  his  pupils,  ^nd 
gradually  improved  by  the  corrections  and  additions  of  fuccefiive 
years.  His  own  nates  were  knov^n  to  be  far  from  perfe£l ;  and  to 
work  them  up  into  a  form  fit  for  the  public  eye,  was  a  ta(k  which 
Could  be  expe£led  only  by  a  man  who,  befides  being  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  fcience,  was  privy  to  the  progreft 
of  Dr.  Black's  difcoveries,  and  fufficiently  attached  to  him,  while 
•live,  to  undergo,  for  the  fake  of  his  fair  fame,  the  irkfome  toil  of 
•n  editor.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Dr.  Robifon,  who  had  once 
been  his  pupil,  was  afterwards  his  fucceflbr  in  the  univerfity  of 
•  Glafgow,  and  had,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  been  his  col- 
league, and  one  of  his  moft  confidential  friends  in  the  univerfity  iji 
Edinburgh. 

'*  When  the  propofal  was  made  to  me,"  fays  the  editor,  "  it  ftartled 
ine;  but  it  pleafed  me.  It  was  very  gratifying  thus  to  have  the  laft  and 
the  beft  opportunity  of  paying  my  refpedls  to  the  memory  of  my  excellent 
fjriend.    1  wa«  indeed  attached  to  I>r.  Black  by  every  honourable  tie;'* — 
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and  "  bad  no  reafon  for  declining  the  ta(k,  but  the  very  powerful  one  of 
bad  health,  and  the  fear  of  its  growing  worfe,  and  my  being  thereby  ren- 
dered unable  to  ful/ti  my  engagements.  It  was,  however,  Urosgly  prefled 
upon  me;  fo  that,  after  fome  tear  and  hefitation,  1  agreed  to  the  propolal* 

"  But  I  had  not  l'ut!icrentiy  weighed  the  burden  which  I  had  taken  upon 
my  (boulders.  I  had  been  informed  that  Dr.  Black  had,  for  two  or  three 
Y^ni  before  his  death,  occupied  hioifclf  in  the  revifal  of  the  notes  of  his 
leclures,  and  had  brought  them  into  very  good  order.  Two  or  three  of 
tliem  which  1  looked  into,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  my  talk,  cor- 
refpondcd  with  this  account,  and  the  engagement  was  entered  into.  This 
was  in  January  1800i  while-I  was*  occupied  with  my  college  duty,  lb  that 
I  could  do  nothing  in  the  affair  till  the  May  folIovK  ing.  When  1  then  en- 
tered feriouily  on  the  tafk,  I  found  that  the  notes  were  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  perhaps  a  fcore  of  ledures)  in  the  fame  imperfect  condition  that 
they  h^d  been  in  from  the  beginning,  conlifting  entirely  of  (ingle  leaves 
ef  paper  in  oclavo,  fuU  oferaiiqns,  interlinings,  and  alterations  of  every 
kind;  fo  that,  in  many  plaucs,  it  was  not  very  certain  which  of  fcveral 
flotes  was  to  be  chofen.  They  were  often  in  luch  a  ftate,  that  1  could  not 
give  them  to  my  amanuenfis  to  be  tranfcribed;  and  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  was  for  me  to  dictate  from  them.  I  took  this  method,  a$ 
the  only  fecurity  for  obtaining  a  fair  tranfcript.  This  procefs  necedarilj 
eonfumed  a  great  deal  of  time  before  I  could  get  to  the  end.  It  was  then 
only  that  I  could  form  a  judgment  of  the  performance;  for,  as  I  was  go- 
ing on,  almod  decyphering,  my  attention  was  wholly  engroded  by  the 
lines  before  me,  and  I  had  i'carcely  any  notion  of  a  page  of  il  taken  to- 
gether. 

"  I  now  found  a  difficulty  of  another  kind;  Throughout  the  whole  fe- 
ries  of  ledlures,  wherever  the  fubjecl  was  very  plain  and  obvious,  the  ma- 
nufcript  contained  merely  a  memorandum,  from  which  Dr.  Black  had  lec- 
tured extempore;  in  many  places  a  reference  was  made  to  foniething  (land- 
ing on  the  table,  or  fomething  going  forward  in  the  furnaces.  All  th«le 
blanks  were  to  be  filled  up,  before  1  could  fay  that  I  had  made  out  even  a 
rough  draught  of  the  ledures.  This  was  done,  and  then  it  only  remained 
ionnake  fome  alterations  in  the  modes  of  ex  predion,  to  cancel,  allu  lions  to 
a  former  day's  lecture,  and  other  circumAances  of  this  kind,  which  were 
not  fuitable  to  the  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  book.  In  a  few  places,  I 
found  myfelf  condderably  at  a  lofs  to  atcertain  the  author's  meaning,  when 
the  reference  was  very  llight,  often  in  a  note  with  the  pencil.  I  mention 
all  thcfe  circumftances,  to  account  for  the  fecming  delay  Iti  the  publica- 
tion.'' 

ff^e  have  mentioned  them  for  a  very  diiFerent  reafon.  They  will 
probably  be  overlooked  by  thofe  critics  who  are  determined  to  de- 
tradl  from  the  reputation  of  the  editor  of  thefe  volutnes;  but  as  we 
have  no  fach  defign,  we  have  laid  them  before  our  readers  as  ground 
fufficient  for  demanding  from  them  that  tribute  of  refpc£l  which  we 
cheerfully  pay  to  the  talents  of  him,  who»  ^^  in  ficknefs  and  in  for- 
j-ow,"  could,  while  pr(5fe(&onally  occupied  in  a  different  departnient 
offcience,  accomplifh  what  has  here  been  accomplifhed,  in  thefliort 
/pace  of  two  years !  Some  indeed  may  infer  from  this  account  of 
the  ftate  in  which  the  leisures  were  put  i  nto  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ro- 
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)>ifbn,  fhat  he  may  (hare  with  Dr.  Black  the  honour  of  being  the 
autbar  of  thefe  volumes^  bat  to  prevent  all  fuch  miftakes  as  this,  he 
proceeds  to  fay, 

•'  I  had  the  siififiance  of  a  very  fair  copy  of  notes  taken  by  9  ftudent,  or 
rather  mi^nufadiured  by  the  com  pari fon  of  many  fuch  notes.  Tliis  copy 
belonged  to  Dr.  BUck,  ^nd  he  had  made  many  aii«ratlon^  and  infertlons 
of  whole  pages  with  his  own  hand.  It  wasof  confiderable  fervice  to  roe 
for  fil  ing  up  the  blanks  above  mentioned.  Befides  the  notes  which  Dr. 
Bbcl^  hud  before  him  while  he  lectured,  and  which  were  all  put  into  fe* 
paxate  parcej^,  each  of  which  contained  a  ledlure,  there  are  other  fmall 
parcels,  tiUed  with  the  different  articles  oftheCDurfe,  and  containing  note* 
and  memorandums  of  expe.iments,  quotations  from  authors,  fpecvilations 
and  conjedlures  on  interelting  fa:fs  or  opinion.^.  From  thefe  alio  I  was 
frequently  enabled  to  fupply  what  Dr.  Black  had  faid  in  the  lecture. 

"  With  fuch  helps,  1  trull  that  I  have  omitted  nothing  of  any  import 
ance^  and  have  every  where  exprelTed  Dr.  Black's  (entiments  with  iiccu- 
racy.  This  is  always  done  in  his  own  words^  except  in  the  caCes  already 
jnentioncd,  where  I  filled  up  a  blank  in  the  manulcript.  Even  in  thaiil 
cafes,  if  ^he  words  of  the  above  mentioned  notes  taken  in  the  clafs  ex- 
.prefled  \\\^  fubjecl  with  diltin^nefs,  I  toqk  them',  in  prefeieiice  to  any  in- 
fertion  of  nriy  own,  as  probably  not  differing  g.eatly  from  Dr.  Blnek's  dif- 
courfe.  Where  I  had  no  fuch  help,  I  aueltion  not  but  that  the  difference 
between  Dr.  Black's  manner  of  exprcfling  himfelf  and  mine,  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him.  I  am  fen* 
(ible  that  his  language  had  a  perfpicuous  (iipplicity  which  1  cam;ot  attain.'* 

Withal!  the  helps,  howpver,  whjch  Dr.  Robifon  was  able  to  pro- 
cure, he  co^ld  not  publish  the  whole  courfe  o^  (pheiniflry  which  his 
friend  was  accuftomed  to  read  in  the  fchools  of  the  uniVerflty  of 
Edinburgh.  *^  The  memorandunis  on  the  medical  preparations  of 
mercury  are  fo  extremely  flight  and"  im  per  ft  A,  that,  ignorant  (fays 
he)  as  1  ani  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  I  could  not  venture  to  make 
any  ufeof  them.  The  metporapdums  on  the  chemical  analyfis  of 
animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  are  not  in  condition  fit  Tor  publica- 
tion, not  bring  at  all  accommodated  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemical 
fcicnce."  Yet  he  fcems  to  hope  that  a  more  complete  view  of  this 
very  important  p.art  qf  the  (:ourfe  may  be  recovered  ;  and  talks,  wiUa 
hefitatioa  indeed,  qf  publifhing  it  in  a  fupplementary  volume. 

To  wh^t  be  hgs  puUiibed  he  has  added  notes,  which  the  reader 
will  find  highly  valuable,  both  as  they  illuftrate  the  text^  and  afcer* 
tain  Dr.  Black^s  claims  to  fome  important  difcoveries ;  and  likewife 
as  they  eKhibit  notions  truly  philofophical  on  the  fubjed  of  chemif- 
try.  In  thi3  refpccS  they  are  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  thing  in  the  text, 
or  indeed  th?t  is  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe.  fhe  preface  is  con- 
cluded with  an  extremely  intcrciling  account  of  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor, which  we  are  forry  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  wk^^xX,-- 
ing  entire.  In  refpe£t  of  i^yle  ic  may  eafily  be  equalled,  and  has 
.often  been  furpaffedj  but  there  are  not  in  the  Engl ifh  language  many 
fetches  of  iiteraiy  characters,  which  e^^hiblt  ivi  perfect  ^  picture  of 
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the  man  ae  well  in  his  domefiic  habits,  as  ii>  his  efForts-  to  improvA 
his  favourite  fcieiice.  Of  this  mc'tnoir  we  fubjoin  a  pretty  copious 
ftbftradl. 

Dr.  Black  was  born  in  Fiance,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne^  in 
the  year  1728.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Black,  though  of  Scottifli  de« 
fcent,  was  a  native  of  lrelai:d,  but  had  refided  for  fome  time  ac  Bor- 
deaux at<  a  wnc- merchant,  wh?n  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr, 
Robert  Gordon  of  an  ancient  family  in  Aberdeenfbire,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  fame  trade  With  hpi  lelf. 

The  enlightened  mind,  liberal  fentiments,  and  amiable  manners 
of  Mr.  Black  attra6)ed  the  att'jntion  of  the  illuftrious  Montefquieu, 
who  honoured  the  man  poffVfled  of  them  with  no  common  ihare  of 
his  friendfhip,  and  who,  when  he  heard  of  Mr.  BlackS  intention  to 
leave  Bordeaux,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  v^hich  he  faid,  \^  I  cannot 
reconcile  myielfto  the  thoughts  of  your  leaving  Bordeaux.  I  lo(e 
the  n^oft  agreea  le  pleafu^e  ihat  I  had,  that  of  feeing  you  often,  and 
forgetting  my.felf  wiih  you."  This  <»yefflow  of  kindnefs  may  beat* 
tributed  in  part  perhaps  to-  French  manners  ;  but  the  prefident  cou)4 
not  fail  to  enjoy  much  pleafure  in  the  fociety  of  the  intelligent  Eng* 
lifhmen  with  whom  he  converfed  at  Bordeaux,  as  from  them  he 
might  derive  much  information  refpe^iing  theBritilb  conftitution,  tq 
which  his  partiality  is  fo  Well  known. 

Mr.  and  iMrs.  Black  had  thirteen  children,  who  were  all  taught  to 
read  Fnglifli  by  theit  mother;  and  the  fubjed  of  this  memoir  was, 
in  1740,  fent  over  to  Bclfaft,  that  he  might  receive  the  education  of 
a  Britifli  fubjedJ.  After  redding  fix  years  at  Bel  fad,  he  went,  very 
well  inftrudted  in  the  learning  of  grammar  fchools,  to  the  univerfity 
of  Glafgow,  where  his  attention  was  chiefly  attradled  to  phy^cat 
fcience, 

'^  Being  required  by  his  father  to  make  choice  of  a  profeflion,  he  pre- 
ferred that  of  medicine,  as  the  moft  fuited  to  the  general  habits  of  hi';  Itu* 
dies,  not  fbrefeeing,  during  the  happy  gaiety  of  youth,  how  much  he  woulcj 
fuffer  by  anxious  loiicitude  and  fears  in  the  practice  of  this  noble  art. 

"  It  was  fortunate  for  Dr.  Black  that,,  when  he  began  his  medical  ftu- 
dles  at  Glafgow,  the  celebjated  Dr.  William  CuKen  had  jufl  entered  on 
Ills  gres^t  career,  was  become  conlcious  of  his  o<vn  flrength,  and  faw  the 
great  unoccupied  field  of  philofophical  chemiftry  open  before  him^  It 
had  been  treated  hitherto  only  as  a  very  curious  and  uleful  a  t,  which  wa^- 
indeed  iufceptible  of  much  improvement  by  means  of  rational  inquiry  aird 
tlifcuflion.  Bat  Cullen  iiaiw  in  it  a  vaft  department  of  the  fcience  of  na- 
ture, which  mud  be  founded  on  principbs  as  tmmutab'e  as  the  laws  of 
pechanifm,  and  which  may  be  one  day  formed  into  a  great  fyflem  of  doc- 
trines, of  various  degrees  of  iubordination  and  dependence.  He  wa«;  de* 
termined  io  attempt  this  mighty  talk,  and  promifed  himfelf  great  reputa- 
tion by  its  accomp'ilhfnent.  Nor  was  he  altogether  dilappointed.  He 
quickly  fucceeded  in  taking  cheraiflry  out  of  the  hands  of  the'  metallurgies 
and  pharmaceutic ts,  and  exhibited  it  as  a  liberal  fcience,  the  liudy  of  a 
gentleman.  HU  pupils  l^canie  2c:iIqus  chemifts  as  well  as  refined  phyfi- 
^iogills,    yx)jiri<j  Black  tyas  particular^  tfelighted  with  a  view  which  ae- 
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corjIjBd  |b  happily  wUh  thofe  enlarged  habits  of  thought  which  he  had  ao 
quired;  and  his  great  bias  to  this  ftudy  was  foon  perceived  by -Dr.'Cuiien. 
IVo  profefTbr  took  a  more  lively  intereft  in  the  progrefs  of  an  emiiloiB 
i!ildent  than  Culleii.  It  was  his  delight  to  encdurage  and  aiSd  their  «t> 
forts;*  and  he  fooh  attached  Mr.  B!ack  To  clofeiy  to  himteif,  thatlbe  pu- 
pil was  con^dered  as  the  profeObr's  adiftant  in  aiJ  Ins  operations;  and  his 
experiments  were  -«ickluced  in  the  ledlure,  aS  good  authority. 

"  Our  young  philoCopher  had  laid  down  a  very  comprehenfive  and  fo- 
rious  plan  for  the  condud  of  his  Audies.  This  appears  by  a  number  of 
note-books  found  among  bis  papers.  There  are  tome  in  which  be  isems 
to  have  inferted  every  thing  as  it  took  his  fancy,  in  medicine,  chemiltry, 
jorifprudence,  or  matters  of  taile;'8nd  I  find  otjhers  iivto  which  he  has 
transferred  the  fame  things  ditlributed  according  to  their  fcientitic  con- 
ne^ons.  In  fliort,  he  has  kept  a  joarnarand  ledger  of  his  iludies,  and  has 
poQed  his  books  iike  a  merchant.  I  have  looked  over  thefe  memorandums 
with  fome  care,  and  have  there*  feen  the  firft  germs  of  tho'e  difcovjeries 
whicb  l][ave  at  lafl  produced  fuch  a  complete  revolution  in  chemical  fci- 
ence*  W})at  particularly  flruck  me,  was  the  tieadinels  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced in  any  path  of  knowledge, — huUa  rehorsum.  Things  are  inferled  for 
the  firA  time,  from  fome  prelient  imprellion  of  their  fineuiarity  or  import- 
^nct,  but  without  any  allufion  to  their  connections. s  When  a  thing  ot\tbe 
fame  kind  is  mentioned  again,  there  is  >  generally  a  r^etvrence  back  to  its 
fellow ;  and  thus  the  moil  infulated  fadts  often  acquired  a  connedion  which 
gave  th^m  a  fcientiftc  importance/' 

It  is  hy  the  aid  of  fuch  contrivances  as  thefe  that  even  genius  it- 
feif  attains  to  eminence  in  fcience;  and  from  the  youth,  who  had 
adopted  them  at  the  agf*  of  twenty,  important  difcoveiies  mi^ht  rqi- 
fonably  have  been  expelled.  Accordingly,  in  the  oideft  of  tbefe 
potcs  j)r.  Robifon  found  interefting  queries  reipefting  the  nature  of 
cooling  mixtures,  and  the  cold  produced  hy  liquefaction^  but  he  dif* 
covered  no  obfervations  on  fixed  air  of  a  date  prior  to  the  year  1752. 

In  1750  Mr.  Black  removed  from  Glafgow  to  Edinburgh  to  finiih 
his  ftu4ies  in  the  moft  celebrated  medical  fuhool  then  in  Europe. — 
It  W4S  jhc  good  fortune  of  chemical  fcience  that  the  opinions  of  pro- 
feifor^  were  at  that  p^iod  divided  '^  concerning  the  mmaer  in  which 
certain  lithontriptip  medicines,  ;ind  paiticularly  lime-water,  aft  in 
alleviating, the  excruciating  pains  of  the  ftone  and  gravei."  '1  his 
was  a  fubjed  quite  fuited  to  the  tafl:e  of  our  yo^ng  phtlofopher ;  ai)d 
was  indeed  highly  interefting  both  to  the  chemiit  and  the  phyfician^ 

•  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  and,  we  think,  not  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  literati  of  Edinburgh,  that  there  has  not  yet  appeared  a  tolerable 
biographical  fketch  of  this  unquetiionably  eniinenl  man.  Is  \\\  re  not 
among  Dr.  Cullen's  numerous  pupils  on^  man  wito  wa<i  attaci.ed  to  him  as 
Dr.  Robifon  was  to  Qr.  Black?  In  the  transacii<ms  cf  the  Roytd  ^Qcity.tf 
£</wifer^i5  are  many  beautiful  fpecimens  of  biography,  the  fuhjecls  of^ome 
of  which  (eem  hardly  to  have  oeen  entitled  tofuchdiltincHon;  but  in  Ui^fe 
volumes  the  reader  may  look  in  vain  tor  a  liie  of  Dr.  Culler !    Mm> 
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Al|  the  medicines,  which  were  then  in  vogue  as  folvenls,  feem  to  '*  i^ 
rive  their  efficacy  from  quick  lime,  which  derives  its  power  from  the  fire, 
Its  wonderfril  property  of  becoming  intenfejy  hot,  and  even  ignited,  when 
moderately  wetted  with  water,  had  long  png^ged  tlie  attention  of  the  chc- 
mifts.  It  was  therefore  very  natural  for  them  to  aferibe  its  power  to  ig- 
neous matter  imbibed  from  the  4ire,  retained  in  thp  lime,  and  communi- 
cated by  it  to  alkalis,  and  other  iUbftapces,  which  it  render^  (b  powerful- 
ly  acrid.     Mr.  Black  at  firft  entertained  this  opinion  ;  for  in  one  memq- 


-  ^  pages  after  this,  be  compares  the  lofs  of  weight 

by  iin  ounce  of  chalk,  when  calcined,  with  its  lofs  when  diliolved  in  fpj- 
rit  of  fait  (muriatic  acid).  This  was  before  the  end  pf  the  year  1752;  fo 
that  he  mull  have  tiien  more  ^han  fufpeded  the  real  nature  of  tliefe  fub- 

-iiances.  Soon  afterwards  the  experiments  with  jnagnefia,  which  laid  opca 
the  whole  myftery.  are  mentioned  in  the  following  memorandum ; 

'*  When  I  precipitate  lime  by  common  alkali,  there  is  no  effervefcence. 

'  The  air  quits  the  alkali  for  the  lime,  but  it  is  not  lime  any  longer,  b^t 
c :  c  :  c  ; .     It  now  efiervefces,  which  good  lime  will  not." 

"  He  had  now  difcovered  that  the  terrible  acrimony  of  thofe  powerftti 
fabf)ances  is  their  native  propei  ty,  and  not  any  ignpous  matter  derived 
from  the  lime,  and  by  the  lime  from  the  fire.  He  had  difcovered  that  a 
pubic  inch  of  marble  confifts  of  about  half  its  weight  of  pure  lime,  and  as 
much  air  as^would  fill  a  veflfel  holding  fix  wine-gallons,  and  that  it  is  ren- 
dered taltelefs  and  mild  by  this  addition,  in  the  tame  manner  that  the  oil  of 
vitriol  (fulphuric  acid)  is  render'^d  taftelefs  and  mild,  in  thp  form  of  aU- 
bafler,  by  its  combination  with  calcareous  earth. 

"  His  ejcperiments  on  the  lilhontriptic  paedicines,  by  afcertaining  the 
true  nature  pi  quick  lime,  had  in  one  glance  (bowed  him,  what  caufticity 

.  is,  to  what  Hbltances  it  belongs,  and  hovjr  to  induce  it,  or  remove  it,  or 
dired  its  activity  at  pleafufe.  This  was  a  fubjefl  more  interefting  even  to 
the  phyficiau  than  to  the  chemlil.  It  had  divided  the  opinions  in  both  de- 
partments, and  given  rife  to  ms^ny  myfierious  notions  concerning  the  na- 

,  ture  of  fire  (and  favourites,  becaufe  piyflerious)  derived  from  the  very  re- 
markable properties  of  quicklime.  Our  notions  are  now  altogether  re- 
•werfed.  Lime  imparts  nothing;  it  only  removes  from  fubllances,  natu- 
rally cauflic,  that  air  which  renders  them  mild;  and  by  this  addition  it  he- 
comes  mild  or  ina6^ive.  Thefe  myfterlous  notions  are  now  exploded  as 
mere  fancies  ;  and  great- fimplicity  is  now  perceived  in  thefe  operations  of 


nature,  which  formerly  appeared  very  intricate  or  abftrufe. 

"  it  is  .'urely  a  dull  mind  that  would  not  be  animated  by  fuch  a  profpeft 
us  was  now  opened  to  4he  young  philofopher.  I  prefume  that  Mr.  piack 
felt  it^  genial  influence;  ^nd  I  fuppofe  that  haying  fixed  on  this  for  the 
fubject  of  his  inaugural  eliay,  he  deferred  application  for  a  degree,  till  his 
doarine  (hould  be  eftabliQi^d  beyond  the  ppliil^ility  of  cpn tradition,  by  a 
train  ofdecifive  experiment!. . 

"  The  inaugural  eflfay,  an4  the  precife  time  of  its  appearance  in  public, 
were  fortunate  circumrfances  for  Icience.  At  this  very  time  Dr.  Cullen 
was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  chenaical  chair  at  Glafgow  was  vacant, 
Pn  whom  could  it  be  bcftowed  with  fo  much  propriety,  as  on  an  aluni- 
uus  of  the  univeriity,  who  had  fo  eminently  diftinguillied  himleli,  both  9\ 
^        ^     f  ^       -  ^cfaj: 
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h  cliemi^,  and  as  a  reafoner  ?  For  I  hefitate  not  to  (ay,  (hat  excepting  the 
optics  of  Newton^  (here  is  not  a  finer  model  of  pbiloiopbical  iavelligation, 
than  the  efiaj  on  magnelia  and  quickJime." 

.  As  fuch  that  ejTay  appeared  to  Montefauiea,  who,  as  foon  as  he 
had  r^d  it,  called  on  his  friend  at  Bordeaux,  and  faid — ^^  Mr« 
Black,  my  very  good  friend,  I  rejoice  with  you ;  your  fon  will  be 
the  honour  of  your  mme  and  of  your  family/' 

'f  That  fagacious  philofopher,"  fays  Dr.  Robifoiit  ^'  faw,  with  the  fir  ft 
glance,  the  door  opened  to  a  field  of  refeajrch,  altogether  hovel,  and  of 
unknown  extent.  What  could  be  more  lingular  than  to  find  fo  fubtile  a 
fttbfhmce  as  air  exiting  in  the  form  of  a  hard  Hone,  and  its  pre  fence  ac- 
coropanFed  by  fuch  a  change  in  the  properties  of  that  flone?  What 
bounds  could  reafonably  be  iet  to  the  imagination,  in  fuppofing  that  other 
aerial  fluids,  as  rematkabie  in  their  properties,  might  exiil  in  a  lolid  form 
in  many  other  bodies,  which  attr4cted  no  notice,  becaufc  their  nature  and 
compofition  were  unknown :" 

At  Glafgow  Dr.  Black  g4ve  le£tures  as  well  on  the  inftitutes  of 
medicine  as  on  cbemiftry,  fo  that  bis  attention  was' neceflanly  di-> 
vided  between  two  yery  different  fciences.  He  wa$  likewife  ex- 
tremely anxious  about  his  patients,  of  whom  his  reputation  and  ele- 
gant manners  had  procured  to  h\m  ^  great  number. 

"  It  is  in  this  way,"  fays  Dr.  Robifon,  who  then  knew  him  well,  *'that 
I  account  to  myfelf  for  the  remarkable  hci,  that,  although  Dr.  Black  had 
opened  fuch  a  new  and  boundlefs  field  of  chemical  refearch,  which  pro- 
Diifed  ib  much,  both  of  knowledge  and  of  fame,  and  in  which  we  iee,  by 
the  progrefs  of  fome  very  llovenTy  adventurers,  that  it  was  extremely  ealj. 
to  oifcover  objeds,  both  new  and  wonderful,  and  important ;  that  not- 
witbft^ding  all  this,  he  did  not  immediately  engage  with  ardour  and  per- 
feverance  in  this  race  of  difcovery  and  of  honour.  But  this  was,  in  my 
opinion,  very  unfortunate  for  the  world.  What  a  ciiflVt'ence  there  would 
have  been  between  the  patient,  judicious,  and  progreffive  inveftigation  of 
Dr.  Black,  and  the  hafly,  wavering,  and  often  (loveply  experimenting  of 
joffte  manufacturtti  inscicrtcc,  whofe  wifli  to  get  firit  to  market  with  every 
thing  was  reprefented  by  them  as  proceeding  from  public  (pirit,  while 
the  endeavours  of  others  to  correct  their  own  errors,  to  arrange  and  me- 
thodize their  materials,  and  thus  to  advance  fecurely,  though  ilowly,  in 
the  great  path  of  philofophical  difcovery,  was  attributed  to  a  narrow- 
minded  pride,  or  the  I'elfiih  vanity  of  being  accounted  the  author  of  a  fyf- 
tem.  But,  est  jnodju  />  rebus.  It  mull  be  own.ed  that  Dr.  Black  was  too 
Jittle  animated  by  hi?  own  fuccefs, — too  infepfible  to  the  real  value  of  li- 
)erar^  fame,  and  to  the  notice  taken  by  the  public  of  his  difcoveries,  and 
^ot  fuflSciently  excited  to  a  vigorous  profecution  of  them.'' 

In  Glafgow  he  poflefled  the  efteem  gnd  regard  of  all  whofe  regard 
^as  worth  the  poi&ffing^  and  it  was  there,  between  the  years  1759 
gnd  1763,  that  *•*'  he  brought  to  qiaturity  thofe  fperulations  con- 
perning  the  combination  of  heat  or  fire  with  the  fubftance  of  tancri- 
ble  matter,  which  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts  occafionally." — . 
J^r;  ]^o|>ifon  gives  a  perfpipuous  view  of  the  method^  by  which  he 

"  afcer- 
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afcertaioed  the  fixation  of  he^t^  or  what  is  nQW  called  eakrisf  \nh(^ 
iitiSy  when  it  mejts  or  evaporates  them  \  and  completely  proves  the 
important  difcovery  to  be  the  undivided  property  of  his  ingenious 
friend ;  1>ut  his  detail  of  this  fubjesfl  is  hardly  fufceptible  of  abridg- 
^  menr,  and  our  limits  admit  not  of  the  whole,  Duruig  the  courfe  o/ 
this  narracivei  he  pays  fome  handfome  and  well*merited  compliments 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr,  Watt,  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  of  Dr.  Ir- 
vine,  late  ledlurer  on  chemiftry  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  who 
were  then  the  pupils  of  D'r.  Black,  and  who  affiled  him  in  making 
the  experiments  which  demonftrated  the  truth  of  his  theory.  It  was 
with  the  affiftance  of  thefe  friends  that  he  found  the  latent  heat  of 
i{catn  to  be  850  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  and  fometimes  greatly  to  ex^ 
cecd  this, 

*'  Thus/'  fays  (he  editor,  in  a  f^rain  orphtlofophical  piety  to  which  the 
chemical  fciolifts  of  the  French  fchool  ar'e  llrangers,  "  was  ^Uabliftied  ano^ 
ther  law  of  nature,  of  mod  e?^lcnfive  and  important  influence  in  the  train 
of  changes  that  are  going  on  around  us.  Here  we  oblerve  matter  of  com- 
bination *  of  heat  or  fire,  the  mighty  agent  by  whofe  operation  all  tbeie 
clianges  are  le^ccied.  Heat;  or  the  caufe  of  heat,  feetns  now  to  pot  00  a 
real  iorm,  and  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  confidered  as  a  mere  condition  or 
ilate«  into  which  t>ther  matter  may  be  brought ;  as  noife  or  found  is  knowii 
to  indicate  n^erely  a  certain  undulating  or  tremulous  motion  of  air,  or  other 
clallic  matter.  But  we  now  fee  heat  fufceptible  of  (i?(ation^  of  being  ac- 
cumulated in  bodies,  aiulj  as  it  were,  laid  by>  till  we  have  occaGon  for  it; 
and  we  are  as  certain  of  getting  the  fiored  up  heat  out  of  the  fteam  or 
the  water,  by  changing  tnero  into  water  or  ice,  as  we  are  certain  of  get- 
ting out  of  our  drawers  the  things  we  laid  up  in  them. 

*'  Tl>e  influence  of  this  laft  combination  of  heat  is  piuch  more  extenfire 
than  ap|)ears  in  the  experiments  by  which  its  reality  was  edablifiied.  Dr. 
Black  diicovered  (hat  this  abforptipn  and  accumulation  takes  place,  not 
C2ily  in  the  boiling  of  all  fluids,  and  all  converfions  of  matter  into  flrongly 
elaAic  fleams,  but  alfo  in  every  cafe  of  evaporation,  even  the  mo(l  gentfe 
and  unperceived.  When  the  hand  is  dipped  into  warm  water,  i^na  then 
held  up  in  ihe  air  till  the  film  of  water  adhering  to  it  is  dried  off^  we  feej 
it  remarkably  colder  than  the  other  hand  expofed  to  the  fame  air.  If  we 
dip  one  finger  into  a  glafs  of  water,  and  another  of,  the  fame  hand  into  a 


*  Dr.  Black  having  afcertained  the  quantity  of  heat  latent,  or  fix'ed  in 
water,  and  given  out  w^hen  the  water  freezes,  "  took  a  pleafure  in  laying 
before  his  ftudenls  a  view  of  the  ex  ten  five  and  beneficial  e /feels  of  this 
habitude  of  heat  in  the  economy  of  nature.  He  made  them  remark  how 
by  this  means  there  is  accumulated,  during  the  fummer  months,  a  vaf!  ma- 
gazine  of  heat,  which,  by  gradually  emerging,  during  coagulation,  from 
the  water  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  ferves  to  temper  the  deadly 
cold  of  winter.  Were  it  not  for  this  quantity  of  heat,  amounting  to  14-5 
degrees,  which  emerges  from  every  particle  of  water  as  it  freezes,  acd 
which  diflbfes  it  fell' through  the  almofphere,  the  fun  would  no  foonergo  a 
few  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the  •e^uator^  U|an  we  ^lould  feel  all  the  hor-^ 
rofs  of  wiixter,** 
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gTafsof  flrong  rplrit  of  wine,  and  bolcl  up  the  band*  in  the  ttir,  (he  (iiiger 
dipt  inlo  the  ipir.t  is  fird  drv,  and  till  it  be  dry  it  feels  remarkably  coldec 
than'  the  other ;  bat  now,  the  other  continges  the  colder  of  tiie  two,  till  \t 
alio  be  perfectly  dry. 

*'  Here  we  can  alfo  trace  another  magnificent  train  of  changes,  which 
are  nicely  accommodated  to  (he  wants  u(  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  In 
the  equatorial  regions,  ihe  opprelfie  heat  of  the;  fun  is  prevented  irom  a 
4eftructive  accumulation  by  a  copious  evapo .^tion.  The  waters  fiored 
w^ith  th;:ir  vapo  ific  heat,  are  thus  carried  .  aUkA  into  the  atmofphere,  tiU 
the  rare tl  of  the  vapour  reaches  the  very  cold  reg'ons  of  the  air,  which 
imnieUiately  form  a  very  Imall  portion  of  it  into  a  fleecy  cloud.  I'his  alio 
further  tempers  the  icorching  heat  by  its  opacity,  performing  the  accept* 
able  office  of  a  (creen.  From  thence  the  clouds  are  carried  to  the  inland 
countries,  to  form  the  fourccs  iii  the  mountaiiiS,  which  are  to  fupply  the 
numberlefs  lireslms  that  water  the  fie  ds.  And  by  the  fieady  opetation  of 
cauies,  whichare  tolerably  uni'brm,  the  greater  p.irt  of  the  vapours  paf« 
on  to  the  circum polar  regions,  there  to  deicend  m  rains  and  dews;  and  in 
this  beneficent  con  ver  lion  into  ram  by  the  cold  of  thee  r  gions,  each  par- 
ticle of  iteam  gives  out  the  700  or  spO  degrees  of  heat  which  were  latent 
in  it.  Thele  are  immediately  diifuied,  and  ioflen  the  rigour  of  thole  lefs 
'Comfortable  climates." 

"  Surely  tne!e  two  chemical  laws  of  nature  are  curious,  /of  extenfive  ia- 
^uence^  and  of  mighty  importance.  The  dilcovery, 'and  the  latisfailory 
efiablithment  of  them,  were  titles  to  fame  and  honour,  and  the  name  of 
D>.  Black  ihould  have  now  been  fumiiiar  among  the  philo  ophc*rs  of  Eu- 
rope. About  this  he  gave  himlelf  little  concern,  and  was  perfectly  fat ift- 
5^d  when  he  Isiw  that  his  pupds  underltood  the  doctrine  delivered  in  his 
}9Ctures«" 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr,  Watt's  fteam  engine,  which  was  the  rcfult  of 
Ills  (ludies  under  Dr.  Black,  afforded  much  facisfadlion  to  that  amia- 
ble philofopher,  who  could  Scarcely  have  been  more  graCiiied,  had 
the  advantages  of  the  patent  accrued  to  himfelf. 

In  1766  Dr.  Black  was  called  from  Glafgow  to  fill  the  chemical 
chair  in  the  univcrfity  of  Edinbure;h  ;  i«nd,  ab  Dr.  Robiion  obfcrvcs, 
the  a.qailition  of  fuch  a  man  muft  have  been  of  the  higheil  value  to 
that  celebrated  feminary  of  learning  and  fcience. 

"  Ingenious  men,  of  a  fertile  and  lively  imaginatlcm,  are  but  too  apt  to 
give  a  loo!e  to  their  fancy,  in  forming  wide-gralp.ng  theories,  and  drelling 
them  ogt  in  fpecious  atti:e.  The  young  Uudent,  aruei.l  and  credulous, 
}s  dazzled  by  what  appetrs  a  flrong  ai.d  wide-lpreading  li>(ht,  not  remark- 
ing that  perhaps  it  is  not  the  natural  enuna:i'>n  from  a  iurnnary,  but  .is 
artificially  co  leeled  by  mirrors  and  gla.ies;  or  that  what  he  takes  for  real 
objects  are  only  the  fludowy  re  prefer,  tat  ions  by  a  liia^jc  lanthorn.  To  this^ 
in  a  great  raealure,  may  we  a  cribe  the  rontii.ual  fiux.  of  theory  which  niajr 
be  ob.erved  in  all  ur.iver  ties.  Y.  t  the  coniequenecs  <(>  icienre  are  njolt 
unfortunate.     Not  oiJv  do  the  precious  years  ofNoiUh  and  of  menial  ener*- 

fy  pal's  on  without  folid  inJtrutlion,  bqt  alfo  i!ie  muTf  unf:  rumat«»  (-f  4II 
abits  is  acquired,  that  of  coniidering  the  exten.  v-  and  pl.tuiule  cipplica- 
;  iion  of  a  theory  to  the  explanation  of^  phenomeni  as  a  valid  jroof  of  its 
'truth.     But,  on  the  other  ha^id,  the  leclitres  of  1uj«i  a  tcaehcr  as  Dx.  Blaek, 

iiever 
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i>ev«r  permitting  this  play  of  fancy,  and  even  rarelv*  introducing 
tare,  would  be  fafe  letlbns  for  ingenious  youlh.     Tne  affirmations 
proA^irors  nyay  be  tru/led  as  matters  of  experience,  and  the  (ludents 
acquire  betimes  the  habit  of  never  proceeding,  in  refearch  ofau^ 
without  founding  the  channel  as  he  advances." 

^  Whilfi  Dr.  Black  was  thus  cautioufly  guiding  his   pupils  in 
road  of  chemical  fcience,  and  neglediing  his  own  fame   for  their 
»efit»  the  difcoveries  which  Ijie  had  already  made  gave  rife  to  a 
fpecies  of  chemiGry,  which,  as  it  is  chiefly  converfant  about  aei 
fiuids,  has  got  the  name  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry.     This  bra 
of  fcience  was  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  Priestley,  Scheelb, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Cavenpish,  whofe  difcoveries   Dr.  Robii 
details,  and  i^ccurately  difcriminates* 

•'  In  the  midft  of  this  order  of  refearch,  and  this  rich  harveft  of  dil 
very,  Mr.  Latoisisr  appeared,  and  took  an  adive  fliare ; — not /bant 
after  new  fubfiance<(,  he  coniidered  thole  already  known,  with  more  ti 
city  than  tlic  roultiltidc  bufy  in  the  chace. '   He  thought  that  the  cl 
leiations  of  various  iublt^nccs  bad  been  miftaken  by  all;  that  we  held 
ny  bodies  as  fimple,  of  which   the  compolition  may  be  (hewn,  and 
to  be  compounded  whkh  are  really  iimple.     Thus,  fulphur,  which 
chemi^,  ever  (ince  the  days  of  Staul,  had  fuppofed  to  confi/l  of  vii 
acid  and  that  matter  which  imparts  inflammability  to  bodies,  was  pi 
by  Lavoifier  to  be  more  iimf^le  than  the  acid,  and  that  this  acid  was 
§K!t  compofed  of  fulphur  and  vital  air.     He  proved  that  in   the  pfaseQOfl 
Don  which  we  call  combuilion  or  inflammation,  the  only  thine  of  wbi 
we  are  abfolutely  certain  is  the  combination  of  the  inflammable  bodj 
vital  air;  and  that»  by  feparating  this  air  from  it  again^  the  body  re 
its  primitive  form*  and  is  again  inflammable,  that  is,  again  capable  of 
ing,  in  a  particular  way,  with  vital  air.     Reflecting  now  on  the  twoc 
in  which  Dr.  Black  had  afcertained  a  combination  of  tangible  matter 
£re,  in  fuch  a  way  as  not  to  be  difcovered  by  the  temperature,  but 
by  the  liquid  or  the  vaporous  form  which  it  caufes  the  fubflancetoaffi 
be  alferted  the  reality  of  a  third  con^bination  of  tangible  matter  withk 
to  be  added  to  thofe  difcovered  by  Dr.  Black:  a  combination,  which 
not  to  be  changed  by  the  mere  contact  of  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  tf9< 
matter,  but  required  the  contact  of  another  fubflance,  properly  relsM- 
Tital  a2r  in  the  way  of  chemical  affinity.     Heat  conibined  in  this 
renders  a  flitid  aerial,  or  permanently  elaflic,  and  no  longer  condei 
like  watery  vapours.     Thefe  compounds  he  denominated  gasa.    O^i 
kind  are  all  the  airs  lately  difcovered.     Laflly,  as  the  chief  point  of  ^ 
do^rine,  he  affirms  that  the  light  and  heat  which  appear  in  the  coml 
tton,  are  ingredients  of  the  vital  air,  detachti^d  from  it,  and  from  it 
when  its  ponderable  part  combines  with  the  l>ody  which  we  call 
inable.* 

■■  —  '■'  -  ■  ■  „ ,  ■  — ... 

•  "  This  dodrine  is  not  entirely  new.  Dr.  Hooke,*one  of  the  ft! 
membeirs  and  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  pil 
lifhed  the  fame  doclrine  in  hh  Mico^i^fy,  1665.  Afterwards  Dr.  M^ 
hew  of  Oxford,  and  Rey,  a  French  chemill,  entertained  opinions  cxtictp* 
ly  limilar."  ^  i 
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*'  This  dodrine  concerning  combuHion^  the  great,  the  chara6lcrjftic 
phenomenon  of  chemical  nature,  has  at  lad  received  almoft  univerfal  adop- 
ion,  though  not  till  afler  condderable  hefitation  andoppofition;  and  it 
las  made  a  complete  revolution  in  chemical  ibience." 

Dr.  Robifop,  very  juftly,  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to  fay,  that  ort 
Or.  Black's  two  difcoveries  of  fixed  air  and  cemhirlei  heat  refts  the 
irery  bafis  of  this  improved  fcience;  and  that  his  experiments  pointed 
»ut  the  plan  and  furnifbed  the  chief  helps  for  raifing  the  fuperftruc- 
Ui/e. 

*'  It  is  very  nataral  to  fuppofe  that  he  took  an  a6live  part  in  tbefe  keen 
refearches^  to  which  he  opened  the  way :  but  alas  \  kis  lot  fir^ade.  His 
conilitution  had  always  been  feeble.  The  ilightell  cold,  the  raoft  ttiflin|{  . 
approach  to  repletion,  immediately  affeclcd  his  breafl,  occafioned/feveriQi- 
nefs,  and,  if  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  brought  on'a  fpitting  of 
bJQod.  In  this  (ituation,  nothing  reRored  him  tff  eafe  but  relaxation  of 
Chooght  and  gentle  exercife.  The  fedentary  life  to  which  fiudy  confined 
Ikim  was  manifefily  hurtful;  and  he  never  alloOvcd  himfelf  to  indulge  ia 
any  inteofe  thin&ing,  or  puzzling  refearch,  without  finding  thefe  com- 
plaints fenfibly  increaied. 

"  Thtis  tituated.  Dr.  Black  was  obliged  to  be  contented  as  the  fpeclatoc 
of  the  fuccefsful  labours  of  others.  So  completely  trammeled  was  he  in 
thisrefped,  that  although  his  friends  faw  others  di (ingenuous  enough  to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  novelties  announced  in  his  lectures,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  obligation,  and  were  thence  afraid  that  their  friend** 
claim  of  originality  and  priority  might  become  doubtful ;  and  although  they 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  publiQi  an  account  of  what  he  had  done,  this  re- 
mained unaccompliflied  to  the  laft.  Dr.  Black  often  began  the  talk;  but 
was  fo  nice  in  his  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  fliould  be  executed, 
that  the  pains  wjiich  he  took  in  forming  a  plan  of  the  work  never  failed 
toaflfcd  bis  health,  and  oblige  him  to  defi/h  Of  this  I  faw  a  moll  dif- 
lindt  inftance,  when  his  diHatisfadion  with  the  artful  condudl  of  Lavoilier 
provoked  him  to  make  an  unufual  exertion: 

"Dr.  Black,  therefore,  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
communications  which  his  pupils  had  a  right  to  expecl  from  him.  Modo- 
rate  in  all  his  wilhes,  he  was  never  anxious  (o  brins^  himlclf  into  view» 
onlefs  the  occa(ion  required  his  appearance.*  His  reputation  naturally  en- 
gaged him  in  an  extcnfive  correfpondence,  he  being  often  appealed  to  aa 
ajpdge,  and  often  confulted  as  a  philofopher.  On  fuch  occafions,  when 
he  could  give  his  opinion  without  being  obtruiive,  (a  thing  which  1«  de- 
tefted)  he  was  ever  ready  to  communicate  it,  and  to  give  every  uleful 
Jnfbrmation, — which  he  did  with  franknefs  and  finoerity,  and  with  the  moft 
ontffeded  raodcfly. 

♦•  Averfe  from  oflentation,  he  peculiarly  difliked  appearing  as  an  au- 
thor. His  difl'ertatio,  Dr  acido  a  cibis  or  to,  ef  de  Magnesia,  was  a  woik  of 
dulv,  being  his  inaugural  Thefis.  His  Exptumenn  on  MaTnesia,  Quicklimft 
Md 9/ker  aikaiirte suistafices)  printed  foon  after,  was  almoft  indifpenlably  ne- 
ccflary  for  putting  on  a  proper  foundation  what  was  only  indicated  in  h\% 
inaugural  dificrtation.  His  Obser^jattons  on  the  more  ready  freeing  of  water  thrt 
*  ias  Seen  hoikd^  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  Loi>4on  in 

1774,  was  alfo  called  fori  and  his  Analysis  of  the  ivatgrs  cfs9me  boiis^^  {^'''-.f*^ 

if 
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in  Iceland,  made  st  tbe  requeft  of  his  friend  T.  J.  Stanley,  Efcj-  was  reaJf9 
the  Ro^al  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  publiflied  by  the  Council.  H«  cor- 
refpond  .'d  occafionally  with  Seguin,  and  with  Crell  who  had  been  his  p> 
pil ;  but  did  not  encoii/age  much  intercourfe  of  this  kind,  having  ^uad 
that  hU  informations  sometimes  ajij.  eared  in  firint  as  tlie  investigations  9f  the  Js^ 
lishersu  Ho  could  not  be  pcrtua<led  lo  trani'mit  any  eiiay  to  the  Rojal 
Academy  uf  Sciences  at  Paris,  or  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  zt 
St.  Peleriburgh,  of  both  of  which  he  had  been  eleded  a  foreign  ailbciate. 
"  Such  v^as  Dr.  Black,  confidered  as. a  public  man.  1  vvi!h  that  I  could 
as  ea(i!y  defcribe  him  in  his  private  capacity,— -at  home,  or  in  fbcielf,— 
as  an  acquaintance,  or  a  friend :  but  this  requires  a  talent  to  which  1  have 
DO  pretentions k" 

Such  is  the  modefl  language  of  his  biographer;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  a  private  charavSer  has  been  feldom  m'>re  accurately  or  more  dit 
criminately  drawn  than  the  character  of  Dr.  Black  is  drawn  in  the 
preface  to  his  lectures.  For  that  character,  however,  we  have  not 
loom^  and  we  will  not  deftroy  ics  effect  by  giving  a  meagre  abridge 
ment.  Sufli:e  it  to  fay^  that  he  appears  to  have  been  as  amiable  in 
private  life  as  he  was  ufiqueftionably  great  in  the  republic  of  letten^' 
and  that  when  the  univeriity  of  Edinburgh  was  deprived  of  oneot 
its  brighteft  ornaments,  that  ciry  loft  one  of  the  tnoft  accompiiflied 
gentlemen  whom  it  could  boaft  among  its  inhabitants. 

"  On  the  2uth  of  November,  1799,  this  eminent  pbilofopher  expire<^ 
without  any  convuiiion,  ll'.ock,  or  Uupor,  to  announce  or  retard  the  ap* 
proach  of  death.  Being  at  table,  with  his  ufual  fare,  fome  bread,  a  fe« 
prunes,  and  a  meafured  quantity  of  milk  diluted  with  water,  and  haviiy 
the  cup  in  his  hand  when  the  lad  flroke  of  his  pulfe  was  lo  be  given,  be 
had  (et  it  down  on  his  knees,  which  were  joined  togetlier,  ana  kept  it 
ileady  with  his  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  perfon  perfecllv  at  ea(e;  andii 
this  attitude  expired,,  without  fpilling  a  drop,  and  without  a  writhe  in  his 
ct)unlenance;  as  if  an  experiment  had  been  wanted  to  Ibow  to  his  frieodl 
the  facility  v^ilh  which  he  departed. 

"  So  ended  a  lite,  which  had  paffed  in  the  mod  corre6l  application  rf 
reafon  and  good  fenfe  to  all  the  objedls  of  purfuit  which  providence  had 
prescribed  to  his  lot;  with  many  topics  of  agreeable  recolleclion^  and  few 
things  to  ruffle  his  thoughts." 

He  was  a  fl ranger  to  the  feeling  of  a  hufband  and  a  father^  bat "  be 
had  knig  enjoyed  the  tender  and  afleciionate  regard  of  parents  whom  he 
)oved,  honoured,  and  revered;  with  the  delightful  confcioufnefit  of  beiof 
a  dutiful  fon,  and  being  cherilhed  as  fuch;  one  of  a  family  remarkable  ii 
fweetnels  of  diCpofition  and  manners,  he  had  lived  with  his  brothers  and 
filters  in  terms  of  mutual  love  and  attachment.  He  had  never  loft  a  fnendL 
but  by  the  itroke  of  mortality,  and  he  felt  himfelf  worthy  of  tlial  coaftancj 
ol  regard." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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{^Coniinuidfrom  p.  307.) 

OUR  author  commences  his  account  of  the  prigin  of  the  war  in 
1756,  with  the  foltowing  refledion^  which  we  think  juft,  both 
as  to  its  reference  to  che  time  in  queftion  aiid  every  fubfcquent  period 
of  French  hiftory* 

"  A  liberal  anJ  expanded  policy  woald  have  fnggc^cd  to  France,  which 
experienced  fo  little  advantage  from  her  wars  and  ara!)ition,  the  wifdom  , 
^f  permanent  peace.  She  might  thus  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  which 
her  country  was  (b  fofceptible,  "and  by  an  intercourle  with  England,  might 
have  improved  her  commerce  ^nd  her  naval  ikilL  She  might  have  railed 
berfeif  by  indudr.y  and  beneficial  enterprise,  indead  of  ieeking  to  humble 
ker  neighbours  hy  eiforts  at  once  ineffectual  againll  their  object,  and  ruin- 
ous to  hcrfei/l'* 

'  But  France  did  not  embrace  this  policy ;  fhe  fawthat  cqlonial  cfla- 
blifhments  very  extenfively  promoted  Britifli  commercial  and  naval 
pre-eminence.  Her  ftatefmen,  confounding  efFe<5^  with  caufe,  fup- 
poiinl  our  profperity.  to  have  arifen  from  our  plantations  :  whereas 
thofe'flourifbing  fettlements,  with  many  other  conftituents  of  opulence 
and  power,  were  really  refults  from  fkilful  induftry,  acquiring  capi-. 
tal  under  foftering  freedom,  and  thus  rapidly  'increafnig  and  extend- 
ing its  power  of  operation.  They  concluded  that  the  effeSual  means 
of  uut- rivalling  Britain  was  to  reduce  her  colonial  pofleflions,  and  for 
this  purpofe  formed  a  plan,  which  they  carried  into  execution  firft 
in  North  America.  Our  author  gives  a  concife  (ketch  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French  in  North  America,  which  proceeded  in 
twodiftant  quarters  from  the  weftern  frontiers  of  Virginia,  Pcnnfylva- 
nia,  and  New  York,  and  the  northern  frontiers  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but 
advanced  **  with  a  confiftency  of  defign,  and  perfeverance  in  execu- 
tiofly  which  evinced  that  both  emanated  from  one  uniform  and  vi- 
^oiM  plan." 

"  It  was  obvioafly  (he  fays)  the  intention  of  the  French  to  command 
tUt  whole  interior  country,  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miifillippf, 
and  thereby  to  prevent  intercourfe  between  the  Indians  and  the  Engliti 
eoloiues :  m  peace  to  command  all  (he  Indian  trade,  and  in  war  to  enable 
ibcmWves  to  make  continual  inroads  upon  the  EnglKh.  Thus  they  pro- 
pofed  to  furroundour  lettleraents  by  a  llrong  and  comprehenfive  line ;  fo 
ai  not  only  to  contrail  our  bounds,  and  reduce  Iheir  produdivene^fs,  but  to 
nave  the  means  of  progrellively  advancing  to  the  coaft,  and  depriving  us 
of  our  moll  valuable  polfeffionii."  In  this  icheme  they  mad^  very  confider- 
tble  progrefs,  the  leading  fteps  of  which  to  1735  our  author  accurately 
traces.  '*  Britain  repeatedly  demanded  iatisfaclion  of  France,  received  eva- 
ifive  anfwcrs,  and  finding  the  encroachments  rJill  carried  on,  refolved  to 
tepel  force  by  force.  On  the  25th  of  March  his  Majefty  Tent  a  raefiage  to 
parliament,  (kting  the  hoRile  condu6t  of  France;  and,  as  iatisfadion  could 
Aotctherwife  be  obtained,  hofliiities  were  commenctd.'' 

Here 
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Here  Dr.  B.  Turns  up  the  proofs  that  France '  wa^  the  aggre(Kif. 
The  French  "  had  inflicted  injury,  and  were  continuing  in  the  drai 
courfe  :  fattsfadlion  ha/ing  been  demanded,  they  gave  no  redrcfs; 
therefore  force  on  our  part  was  not  only  juftiiiable,  but  neccflary," 
Having  demonllrated  France  to  have  been  the  aggfelTor,  hejuftificj 
the  feizure  of  the  French  ibip€,  fo  -much  the  fubje^  dip  groundiefs 
complaint  and  cxpoftulation  :  this,  he  fays,  was  really  no  niore  than 
making  reprifals  at  fea.  for  French  aggreffion  on  land.  He  npv 
proceeds  to  the  campaign  in  America;  and  here  he  affords  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  military  hiilory.  He  begins 
With  (bating  the  objedls  of  the  Campaign  connected  with  the  circum- 
ftanccij  in  which  they  originated,  proceeds  to  the  forces  that  were  coi- 
))1oyed  for  their  attainment,  and  thence  to  operations;  and  clofes  the 
oarhpdign  with  a  fummary  of  fuccefs  and  difappointoient^  add  thus 
renders  his  narrative  remarkably  clear.  He  incidentally  introduces 
military  charaders,  when  fuch  affe<5led  military  operations,  of  which 
we  hare  a  (hort  iuftance  in  his  account  of  Braddock* 

'*  Ofnarr^ow  underftanding  (he*  fays)  though  faflficieritly  expert  in  <^P 
tomary  details,  he  had  never  afcended  to  the  princijWes  of  military  fcienocj 
Rigid  in  matters  of  difcipline,  but  fully  as  often  for  the  difplay  of  cxmh: 
ftiand  as  the  performance  of  duty,  he  was  very  unpopular  among  the  kl* 
diers.  Pofitive  and  felf-conceited  in  opinion,  haughty  and  repulfive  in 
manners,  he  clofed  the  avenues  to  inform^ion.  Brave  and  intrepid,  hti 
urith  his  confined  abilities,  might  have  been  fit  for  a  fubordinate  flatioci 
but.  evidently  bad  not  the  powers^  elTential  to  a  general,  of  >:;ommanding 
an  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  men.  The  creature  of  cuftom  and  autho- 
rity,  he  delpiled  aH  kinds  of  tactics  and  warfare  which  he  had  not  feen 

Jjraclifed.  He  did  not  conlider,  that  the  fame  fpccies  of  conteft  mayno( 
iiit  the  plains  of  Flanders,  and  tile  faftneffes  of  America.  The  Doke  rf 
Cumberland  had  written  his  in(lruc!ions  with  his  own  hand,  and  bad  both 
jn  word  and  writing  cautioned  him  ftrongly  againft  ambufcade.  The  fel^ 
conceit  of  his  contra61ed  mind  fuffered  him  neither  -to  regard  thefe  conn*' 
fels,  nor  to  confult  any  perfon  under  his  command  refpedting  Americaa 
warfare." 

From  th'«  fe!f-conceit  and  obflinacy  of  Braddock^  our  authot  jaS-^ 
ly  deduces  his  defeat. 

Returning  to  Europe  the  hiftory  pfefents  a  view  of  Britain  rc» 
fpc£ling  foreign  powers,  and  parliamentary  difcuflions  of  fubfidiary 
treaties;  with  a  bird's  eye-  profpeft.of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  {iolitical 
leaders.  The  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  1756,  commences  with 
the  expedition  of  France  againft  Minorca,  and  the  conduct  of  A4«« 
tn'ral  Byng  with  thelofs  of  Minorca.  This  fubjecl  is  purfued  to  its 
•  eiFe&s  on  the  public:  mind  and  the  fate  of  Byng.  Refuming  the  nar- 
rative of  Rritifh  warfare,  our  author  conduces  us  to  Apierica,  where- 
in the  campaign  of  1756  was  totally  inefficient.  Having  clofed  the 
Britifti  operations  of  the  year,  he  proceeds  to  other  countries  which 
now  be^an  to  be  involved  in  th^  hoftilities  between  Britain  znA 
France^  and  calls   before  us  PrufTia^  Aullria,  and  Ruffia,  i^ith  the 

C«IlifioA 
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coUtiion   of  pafEon  and  of  intereft  that  embroiled  tffc   (bvercigns  of 

£aftern  Europe,  he  mentions  the  grand  alliance  between  France  and 

Auftria,  which  he  evidently  deems  much  more  advantageous  to  the 

latter    than  to  the  former,  and  bcftows  high  praife  on  the  political 

abilities  of  Kaunitz,  the   author  of  that  confederacy.     The  hoflile 

4lifcufljon  between  Fretlerick  and  the  Lnperial  courts  he  follows  to  the. 

xupture   and  to  the  firfl:  warlike  operations  by  Frederick  in  autumn 

17569  in  the  invafion  of  Saxony.     Leaving  their  refpcftive  armies  in 

winter  quarters,  our  author  comes   to  Britain,  and  exhibits  the  in* 

ternal  policy,  the  ftate  and  diflenfions  of  parties,  and  the  public  dif** 

contented  with  the  bad   fuccefs  of  the  war,  junjtil  the  final  nomina* 

tion  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  chief  manager  of  ^ritiQi  affairs, 

**  His  appointment  (fays  our  author)  is  an  epoch  in  the  hiftorv  of  the 
BrunlWick  adnuniftration  of  Britain.  From  the  acceflion  of  the  floule  of 
Hanover*  the  bigbc/t  olfices  of  ilate  had  been  u^iiformly  b^id  by  members 
of  the  whigparty.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  friend  to  the  conltitution  of  his  country, 
^and  favourable  to  the  genuine  principles  of  original  whi^s,  was  not  a  motn-^ 
ber  of  any  confederacy,  and  owed  his  promotion  to  h;mlelfonly.  He  com- 
manded party.  It  is  alio  an  epoch  in  the  bit^ory  of  the  war;  us  from  Uie 
time  that  he  was  firmly  ellablilhed  in  oflice,  and  his  plans  were  put  into 
execution,  inftead  of  difafler  and  dif^race,  fiK'cefs  and  glory  followed  the 
Brtliili  arms.  In  the  campaign  in  17.37,  however,  the  wifdom  aiwl  en;;.gy 
of  Mr.  Pitt  were  employed  too  late  to  operate  effeclually,  and  the  inlereits 
of  Great  Britain  continued  to  decline  in  America.'' 

In  Germany  an  army  of  Germans  was  formed'under  the  Duke  of 
Cumber]and9  for  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  French,  but  was  un- 
fortunate  and  obliged   to  capitulate  ap  Coifter  Seven;     The  ally  of 
"  Britain,  Frederick,   obtained    important   and    fplendid  yi(5iories,    and 
difplayed  very  extraordinary  abilities.    .In  1758  commcnc'ed  the  ca- 
reer of  Briti(h  vidjory  in  America  :  the  capture  of  impo^t^nt  forts  on 
the  continent,  with  the  redu^ion  of  che  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  ena- 
bled Amherft,  the  commander  in   chief,  t  >  form  a  grand   fchtme  of 
Operations^  the  execution  of  which  was  refervcd  for  the  gl  jnous  ytar 
1750.     l^he  expedition  to  Canada  condudls  the  reader  to  tjie  walk  of 
(^ebec.     Tho  celebrated   ficge  of  that  citv,   wirh   the, victory  and 
death  of  the  immortal  Wolfe,  afford   the  author  an  opportunity  tor 
hiftorical  painting,  and  the  pi£lure,    we  muft  allow,  js  ftriking  and 
impreffive.     Having  defcribcd  the  difiTculties  of  the  undertaking,   the 
anxiety  of  the  genera],  and  his  plan  of  attack;  conveyed  the  B.'itiflx 
heroes  to  the  precipices  of  Abraham,  i;alned   ihofe  arduous  heights, 
and  commenced  the  battle,  he  proceeds :  •  - 

"  The  Britifti  fo.ces  reic^rved  irjeir  fliot  until  the  enem^v  were  \tTy  near, 
and  then  difcharged  with  (he  n)o(t  terrible  lij  ci.  Tiie  whole  army,  and 
each  individual  corps,  exert^'d  tlunnelves  will)  ibe  greaie.t  inlrepi.i  ly, 
activity  ai)d  Ikill.  They  "had  juli  lucc^ijilecl  m  making  an  imprtintm  on 
the  centre  of  l,be  enemy,  wlien  their  h-v-roic  general  received  a  wound  in 
the  wrift.  Pretending  not  to  nofice  this,  he  wrapped  his  handkea  hief 
round  it,  and  pi*oceeded  with,  his  orders,  without  the  foaalle.'r  fiiiot  on. 
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Advancing  at  (be  ttead  of  his  grenadiers,  wberQ  the  cliairge  wras  tbic^Lc^^ 
a  ball  pierced  hisbreail*  Being  obliged  to  retire  to  a  little  didance,  when 
Iris  furroundlng  friends  vrere  tit  the  utmoii  anxiety  about  bss  wovnd,  LI3 
fole  concern  waj»  about  the  fate  of  the  battle.  A  n>e(lenger  arriving,  he 
alked  '  How  are  the  troops  T  •  The  enemy  are  viiibly  brokvn.*  Almofl! 
^int,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the  arm  of  anofecer,  when  his  facuUies  were 
aroulcd  by  ihe  diftant  found  of  *  They  fly !'  Stjfrting  up,  lie  called,  ♦  Who 
.  fly  f'"  *  Xhe  French/ — *  What  (faid  he,  with  exuitalif>n)  do  they  fly  al- 
ready 3  th<in  I  die  happy/    So  faying,  he  expired  in  tltearms  of  victory/' 

His  jtccount  of  the  capture  our  author  clofes  with  reflexions  of 
which  v/e  admit  the  juftnefs  in  that  cafe,  and  their  apphcabijity  to 
the  fyftenv  of  national  warfare. 

'*  The  ftvccefs  of  this  defign  Was  ovr?r>g  to  its  probable  imprafticabiUtr. 
The  enetny  were  not  ahrraed  for  the  fafety  of  a  polt  which  they  deemed 
Kiipregnabie.  The  fagacity  of  onr.g:encral  penetrated  into  their  lentinicnts, 
and  Ije  formed  his  prf)jecl  on  the  moral  c«rtainty  of  thdr  fecurc  inalteniion 
to  that  <juarter.  Hi»  reafoning  was  fair  and  jurt,  in  the  circum fiances  of 
t\yc  c:y(€  :  the  defign  originated  in  Rvilitary  genius:  it  was  a  very  bold,  an^ 
even  a  hczEtdous  undertaking  t  but  fuch  atteiupts,  tlie  general  hiftory  ol 
wars,  and  ofBritilh  wars  in  particular,  would  teach  us  to  encourage;  be- 
iij^cAh,  on  tl}e  whole^  tht^y  have  b-^e?4  ofsener  fuccelaful  than  otherwif'e/* 

Oifi*  hifiofinrn  purfces  the  feries  of  conqueft  in  America  to  O^iober, 
,l;6o,  when,  in  three  years  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  prefided  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  frorri  defeat  and  difaftcr   Britain  v/as  completely  victorious, 
and  had  driven  her  enemy  ft  cm  Canada  and  all  her  other  territories 
in  North  America.     Our  auther  now  cj?rries  the  reader  back  to  Eu- 
rope, whei>cc  he  traces  the  naral  tranfaciions  of  Bri:ain  through  tht 
faine  period  which  he  had  been  handling  in  America  5  and  among  va- 
t'loii^  figriat    thoagh  tefs  important  exploits,  defcribes  the  mzritimc 
;«t,chic7ements  of  the  glorious  1759  ;    the  viftories  of  Bofcawen  and 
fcwke,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  ihe  French  navy.     He  proceeds  to  the 
Britifti  operations  Ji*>  other  quarters,  and  g«ves  an  account  of  the  foc- 
ceflbs  in  the  "Weft   Indies  5  thence  conveys  us  to  the  eaft,  prefents  a 
ftiort  acc(  tint  of  the  ftaie  and  relations  of  the  Britifh  in  India  before 
the  cat>iu  e  of  Calcutta,  and  traces  the  eiForts  of  Clive  to  icflore  the 
•    /alJen  intertfts  of  the  Company   until   t!?e  battle  of  PlaRl-y,  and  the 
le-yoJtjtfOJn   in   Bengal*      Next    he   jjivc^   a  vievy   of  the  operations 
^g;i?inft  ihe  French  on  tlve  coafi  of  Coromandel  until  Colonel  Coote's 
ti.'uory  at  Wandw^lfh  decided  the  fate  of  the  Carnatic*      Having  car- 
tied  iDe  feries  of  affiiifs  where  Britain  fouant  alone  to  Oclober,  i76o« 
lie  proceeds   to  bri.ng  the  tranf^ftions  of  Britain  and    her  allies  to  the 
/an:e  epoch*     He  marks  the  enerocfic  policy  of  Mr,  Pitt  arid  its  m* 
Irj^iorstjrig  efforts  agjiinft  fVanCs  in  every  quarter.      He  reprefents  in 
ft  ilriking  »jg^>t  Britifh  heroilm  trluMtiphant  in  Germany*     He  regards 
tvith  great  adftiiration  the  political  and  militaiy  talents  of  iht'  King  "f 
fruSia^  »nd  gives  a  ftetth  of  his  fituation  in   0£h)ber.^  i^6o<     He 
ftSXi  confidcrft  Bfitain  in  hef  1  elation  to   the  neutral  powers,  prefeius 
U  g^nititl  IXa%q  of  aSalts^  And  th«  cciidition  of  (his  country,  which, 
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from  Jaty,  f  757,  to  Oftober,  1760,  had  been  raifed  from  depreffion 
and  drfgrace  to  exaltation  and  glory. 

"  This  change  (he  fays)  undciT  dirine  pror/idcnce,  had  been  principarv 
•effedled  by  the  force  jat\geniiis,  which  overbore  all  private  juntos  and 
party  diftiniSHons,  formed  the  wifeft  aivd  moll  vigorous  plans,  felecled  the 
^ttell  i n ft ru men ts  of  execution,  and  by  the  combination  ofwifdom,  firm* 
nefs,  and  judicious  choice,  produced  ihe  moft  fignai  and  important  fuo- 
cefs.  On  two  individuals,  though  of  different  rai>ks,  yet  who  had  eacti 
rifcn  to  a  much  higher  elevation  than  that  in  which  he  was  born,  depynd- 
«d  the  fortune  of  Europe  and  othe'r  quarters  of  the  world,  in  their  dif- 
fcrcnt  iituaLi<inR,  William  P.itt  and  Frederick  of  Ffuflia  oveAore  confedc* 
racy  by  iiale^lecttial  pre-eminence  and  moral  energy." 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Sritain  when  an  event  took  place,  in  itfelf 
«f  great  importance^  and  tbat  led  to  the  commencement  of  a  reign 
which  in  all  its  hiftor^,  connections  and  relations  ^  in  the  events, 
than^es,  and  vicifriiudes^  that  it  has  witnefled ;  in  the  difHcultie^ 
which  it  has  had  tocncoanter,  and  the  difplays  of  human  nature 
which  it  has  e^hrbited,  the  author  jufHy  rtckons  the  moft  momen- 
tous. The  death  ahdcharaftcr  of  George  II.  is  followed  by  a  view 
"ef  national  reA»iroe€  and  profperity,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  manners -«f^he  times.  The  aftoniftiing  rife  of  manufactures  and 
commerc.e;,  ttnfi^  the  late  king,  our  author  imputes  ir)  a  certain  de* 
gree  to  ithe  -policy  of  Walpole  and  Pelham^j  but  chiefly  to  the  pfo- 
grcffivetfpirit  ot  induftry  and  enterprise  which  frtsedom  fofter's.  The 
lollou^-ng  paifage  may  aiFord  a  fpecimen  of  our  hi(lorian*s  view  of 
the  literature  of  chat  period. 

*•  In  the  various  dcpartraent^s  of  learning,  Britain  was  eminently  diflln- 
^i.l'icd.  Swift,  l^o^e,  jj^d  Bdlingbroke,  bt'gan  the  literai;y  «;Iory  of 
0 ^'orge's .reign  ;  ThoiTif'cn  graced  its  middle  ftage;  Johnlon  ;»nJ  Hume 
adoni'jd  its.lator  pefriods.  Having  before  rivalled,  and  at  this  lime  rival- 
hng  tlHi  nncieiftfi,  in  the  various  fpecies  and  degrees  .of  poetry  and  philo- 
fophy,  BrilGkn  now  for  the  firft  time  conicfred  the  pa'm  ofhlllory,  and 
brought 'bor^iobert Ion  and  her  Hume,  to  match  the  Livv  and  Hei*odf)ius, 
•he  Tairtus  and  Thucydides,  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  Theologv,  in- 
ve'Mj;a-t«'d  by  the  inquiring  and  philolophical  fpirit  of  frer  and  enlightened 
tngli.iimen,  produced  valuable  accellionslo  theoretical  and  praclical  know- 
ledge, in  the  works  of  Warburlon,  Elurd,  Shi^rlock,  llaa. ley,  and  Seeker. 
TJie  dilfenlers  alio  contributed  a  confKierahle  lha»e  to  the  learning  and 
piety  of  the  times.  While  Folter,  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  inculcated  re- 
ligious conduct,  by  expounding  and  impieiln^g  in  di  tail  the  doclrines  of 
Chriliianity  ;  the  learned  and  !(jgiral  Leland  dcfejided  witli  force  and  (ucr 
ccl',Ahe  .wif(>lc5Chriilian  religion  jgainlt  tht^  attacks  of  tl^e  deifls.*' 

7»?j 'flie fame  jpiffa^e  Dr,  BiHl-t  prefcnts  an  account  of  methodifm', 
whicn  we  believe  all  that  are  not  the  volarits  of  that  or  a  fimilat 
fyftem,  will  deem  a  candid  and  impartial  view  of  its  orii^in,  na*- 
lure,  and  charadler  in   the  late  and  pitfenc  leign. 

**  Not    rational   piety   onlv,    however,    mark    the.  theologici'l  efforts  of 
this  period  ;  iifg'jniuus  ad\'cnturers   in   fanaticilm  framed  a  new  Ipecie'^  of 
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never  permitting  this  play  of  fancy,  and  even  rarelv  introdocing 
tare,  would  be  fafe  leiibns  for  ingenious  youth.     Tne  affirmations 
proieirors  may  be  Iru/led  as  matters  of  experience,  and  the  Rudents 
acquire  betimes  the  habit  of  never  proceeding,  in  refearch  ofauy 
wibout  founding  the  channel  as  he  advances." 

^  Whilft  Dr.  Black  was  thus  cautloufly  guiding  h:s  pupils  in  the 
road  of  chemical  fcience^  and  negle<Sixig  his  owa  fame  for  their 
nefiCy  the  difcovertes  which  Ipe  had  already  made  gave  rife  to  a  e 
fpecies  of  chemiftry,  which,  as  it  is  chiefly  converfant  about  ae 
Auids,  has  got  the  name  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry.  Thisbrimck 
of  fcience  was  fucceCsfully  cultivated  by  Priestley,  Scheelb, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Cavenpish,  whofe  difcoyeries  Dr. 
details^  and  i^iccurately  difcriminates. 

*^  In  fhe  midft  of  this  order  of  refearch,  and  this  rich  harve/l  of  difbo^; 
very.  Ma.  Lavoisier  appeared,  and  took  an  adlive  fliare; — not/buntind 
after  new  fubfiances,  he  confidered  ^thole  already  known,  with  more  fagaf> 
city  than  ttic  multitude  bufy  in  the  chace. '   He  thought  that  the  chemtcat 
jelations  of  various  (ubil^ccs  bad  been  miftaken  by  all;  that  we  held  mr 
Bj  bodies  as  (imple,  of  which   the  compofition  may  be  (hewn,  and  tfaoi*! 
to  be  compounded  which  are  really  fimple.     Thus,  fulpbur,  which  tbel 
ckeiBiil>  ever  fincc  the  days  of  Staul,  had  fuppofed  to  confiH  of  vitfiofe 
acid  and  that  matter  which  imparts  inflammability  io  bodies,   was  prove^ 
by  Lavoilier  io  be  more  iim^le  than  the  acid,  and  that  this  acid  was  iai 
feci  compofed  of  i'ulphur  and  vital  air.     He  proved  that  in  the  phsenoaie* 
Don  which  we  call  combullion  or  inflammation,  the  only  thing  of  whick 
we  are  ablolutely  certain  is  the  combination  of  the  inflammable  body  ^lAj 
▼ifal  air;  and  that»  by  feparating  this  air  firom  it  agaia^  the  body  r^ainfl 
its  primitive  form>  and  is  again  inflammable,  that  is,  again  capable  of  mut- 
ing, in  a  particular  way,  with  vital  air.     Reflecting  now  on  (he  twocafe^ 
in  which  Dr.  fiiack  had  afcertained  a  combination  of  tangible  matter  with 
fire,  in  fuch  a  way  as  not  to  be  difcovered  by  the  temperature,  but  odI^ 
by  the  liquid  or  the  vaporous  form  which  it  caufes  the  fubftanceto  afluaie«. 
he  atrerteo  the  reality  of  a  third  combination  of  tangible  matter  with  beat*! 
to  be  added  to  thofe  difcovered  by  Dr.  Black:  a  combination,  which  waa 
not  to  be  changed  by  the' mere  contact  of  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  tf*f  oq)4 
matter,  but  required  the  contadt  of  another  fub(lance,  properly  related  to 
vital  air  in  the  way  of  chemical  aflinity.    Heat  conibined  in  (his  maDOer 
renders  a  fluid  aerial,  or  permanently  elaflic,  and  no  longer  condeniibfe, 
like  watery  vapours.     Thefe  compounds  he  denominated  rasa.     Of  diiij 
kind  are  all  the  airs  lately  difcovered..   Laflly,  as  the  chief  point  of  thid 
do6lrine,  he  aflirms  that  the  light  and  heat  which  appear  in  the  combat^ 
tion,  are  ingredients  of  the  vital  air,  detached  from  it,  and  from  it  alone, 
whet>its  ponderable  part  combines  with  the  body  which  we  callinflanH 
mable.* 

*  "  This  doctrine  is  not  entirely  new.  Dr.  Hooke^^one  of  the  firft 
members  and  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  pob- 
liflied  the  fame  doctrine  in  his  Mico^ofify,  1665.  A fterwards  Dr.  IVIav* 
hew  of  Oxford,  and  Rey,  a  French  chemilt,  entertained  opinions  cxtreme- 
Iv  Umilar."  . 
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*'  This  (loflrine  concerning  combufliont  the  great,  the  charaflcriftic 
ihenomenon  of  chemical  nature,  has  at  lall  received  almoft  univerf'al  adop- 
ion,  though  not  till  afler  coniiderable  hefitalron.  and  oppofition;  and  it 
AS  made  a  complete  revolution  in  chemical  i'cieiice." 

Dr.  Robiibn,  very  juftly,  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to  fay,  that  ort 
[)r.  Black's  two  difcoveries  of  fixed  air  and  cembiriid  heat  rcfts  the 
rery  ba(is  of  this  improved  fcience;  and  that  his  experiments  pointed 
>ut  the  plan  and  furnilhed  the  chief  helps  for  raifing  the  fuperftruc- 
iurc. 

*'  It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  took  an  a6live  part  in  thefe  kee&^ 
refeaiches^  to  which  he  opened  the  way :  but  alas  \  his  lot  /•rbaiU,  His 
COndilution  had  always  been  feeble.  The  Hightefl  cold,  the  mofl  trifling  ^ 
approach  to  repletion,  immediately  affecled  his  breafl,  occafioned^  feveriQi- 
heis,  and,  if  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  brought  on  a  fpitting  of 
bicod.  In  this  fituation,  nothing  reflored  him  ta  ea(e  but  relaxation  of 
thought  and  gentle  excrcife.  The  fedcntary  life  to  which  ftudy  confined 
fcim  was  manifeAly  hurtful;  and  he  never  allowed  himfelf  to  indulge  iiv 
any  intenfe  thinking,  or  puzzling  refearch^  without  finding  thefe  com- 
plaints fenhbly  increafed. 

<'  Thns  fituated.  Dr.  Black  was  obliged  to  be  contented  as  the  fpe<Ehitoc 
of  the  fuccefsful  labours  of  others.  So  completely  trammeled  was  he  in 
tbisrefped,  that  although  his  friends  faw  others  difingenuous  enough  to 
ivail  themfelves  of  the  novelties  announced  in  his  lectures,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  obligation,  and  were  thence  afraid  that  their  friend'* 
cUim  of  originality  and  priority  might  become  doubtful ;  and  although  Ihey 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  publifli  an  account  of  what  he  had  done,  this  re- 
mained unaccompliflied  to  the  la  ft.  Dr.  Black  often  began  the  talk ;  but 
was  fo  nice  in  his  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  fliould  be  executed, 
that  the  pains  which  he  took  in  forming  a  plan  of  the  work  never  failed 
toaffedbis  heahh,  and  oblige  him  to  defift.  Of  this  I  faw  a  moll  diF- 
lindt  in  fiance,  when  his  diHatisfadlion  with  the  artful  condud  ofLavoiiier 
provoked  him  to  make  an  unufual  exertion: 

"  Dr.  Black,  therefore,  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  (o  the 
'Communications  which  his  pupils  had  a  right  to  expe<5l  from  him.  Mode- 
rate in  all  his  wilhes,  he  M'^as  never  anxious  (o  bring^  himfelf  into  vievr, 
onlefs  the  occaiion  required  his  appearance.  •  His  reputation  naturally  en- 
gaged him  in  an  extenfive  correfpondence,  he  being  often  ap^jcaled  to  as 
*  JP^g**  and  often  confulted  as  a  philofopher.  On  fuch  occafions,  when 
hlB  could  give  his  opinion  without  being  obtrulive,  (a  thing  which  lie  de- 
tefted)  he  was  ever  ready  to  communicate  it,  and  to  give  every  ufeful 
information, — which  he  did  with  fi anknefs  and  fincerity,  and  with  the  mod 
ttnaffeaed  modcfly. 

'  **  Averfe  from  pftentation,  he  peculiarly  did  iked  appearing  as  an  au- 
thor. His  diilertatio,  De  acido  a  cihis  orto,  et  de  Magnesia,  was  a  work  of 
'iutv,  being  his  inaugural  Thefis.  His  Exjteumenti  on  Maptesia,  Quicklimf^ 
^  ^tier  alialine sulstances)  printed  foon  after,  was  almofl  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  for  putting  on  a  proper  foundation  what  was  only  indicated  in  hi^ 
inaugural  didcrtalion.  His  Observations  on  the  more  ready  freezing  ofvjater  thi^t 
*  hf  Seen  boiled,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  Loiwion  in 
W4,  was  alib  called  for;  and  his  Analysis  of  the  ivattrs  cf  swu  bailing  sfrij.gt 
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*'  It  muft  be  ffays  o«r  author)  the  coldnefs  of  experienced  age,  after 
'  frequent  deceptions  correSing  its  cA"orp,  not  the  generous  credulity 
of  unfu;t'pe(Sting  youth,  th»t  will  accurately  fcan  the  talents  of  thofe 
whom  it  loves.  Even  in  age  itfelf^  wifdom.  is  often  loft  m  ^fftikon^ 
It  cannot  therefore  be  furprizing,  that  tl>e  attachment  of  a  youth  of 
twenty  years  of  age  fhould  exaggefase  the  merits  of  its  ©bjefl/'— 
And  h-ence  our  au>::hor  deduces  the  exaltation  of  Lord  Eate  to  be 
prione  minifter.  Variot^  circumftances  combined  to  render  him  un* 
popular^  Compariu^on  with  Nlr.Titt  placed  him  in  a  very  difaidvao 
tageoufi  light  ^  as  it  niufl:  bave  placed  iny  minifter  not  endowed  with 
tpanfceiKient  abilities.  He  waa^  hateful  to  the  whig  combination,  be- 
cau-fe  he  interfered  with  the  QK>nopoly  which  they  bad  fo  long  held, 
and  alfi>  bc^aufe  be  difptaccd  many  of  their  friends  and  fvp^rtersto 
make  icoon)  for  his  own*  He  was  a  as^t^ve  of  Scotland,  in  which 
there  l?ad  been  many  Jacobites^  whence  hpc  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  Ja- 
cobite himfelf^  and,  as  a  Stuart,  attached  to  the  exiled  family,  at 
l«aft  to  their  political  doc3:rincs.  Though  refpeclable  In  his  private 
conduit,  he  was  haughty  in  his  public  fi^eponroent,  and  repulfive  in 
kis  manners.  Ail  there  caufcs  and  prejudices  exaggerated  by  literarr 
ingenuity  and  political  artifice  account  for  his  nnpopvltarity ;  but 
whviie  our  hidorlan  allows  the  full  weight  to  the  fa£h,  and  ad* 
mirs  the  natwrali  (tOkil  of  the  prejudices,  he  denies  the  aMegation 
of  eithtr  Jacobicifra  or  arbitrary  prmciplts  againft  the  Earl  of  Sute^ 
proves  thu't:  his  fanii'y  and  their  conncclifons  had  uniformly  ftipported 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  ^  and  a^rms  that  no  hillorian  can  bring  frosi 
the  counfels  and  adlsot  Lord  Bute  documents  or  evidence  to  fnpport 
the  accusation  of  arbitrary  principles:  but  while  Dr.  Biflcr  demon- 
Ifiates  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  the  fcurrilous  obloi^uy  which 
the  Earl  of  Bute  underv^rnc,  he  allows  that  there  was  as  little  found- 
ation for  the  fuhome  paneg\rics  'that  were  beftowed  on  him  by  his 
literary  and  political  dependants :  that  his  policy  was  not  able,  and 
that  his  depovtn^nt  was  extremely  cenfurabie.  As  a  war  minifter 
oii-r  a-jithor  lk>llovvs.  Lord  Bore  with  the  fame  impartiality:  his  prin- 
cipal meaftires  were  prorper  and  fucccfsful,  but  they  w«re  cither  de- 
figrvs  of  Mr.  Pitt,  orobvi.»ufiy  refulted  from  the  f>tuatioa  in  which 
he  had  left  affair*,  and  the  means  of  execution  was  the  force  whkh 
had  been  pfepared  by  that  confummate  ftatefman,  operating  ngsinft 
encKiesthafi  had  been  reduced  by  bis  eftbrts.  Proceeding  to  the 
campaign  of  1 762,  our  author  highl^y  approves  of  the  military  policy 
that  directed  an  expedition  to  the.  Havannah,  the  centre  of  the  Spdr 
nifh  dominions  t»  America,  and  the  ftron^  hold  of  their  r«fct?rces; 
which  h«  obfervei  was  wifer  than  the,  plan  of  173^  which  began 
with  Porto  Bello  :  tl^  importance  and  ftrength  of  the  HavaniraK 
the  difiicuhies  of  the  enterprise,  the  progreft  and  obftru£^ioirsofthe 
fiege,  the  capttireand  the  value  of  the  ccwiqueft  are  prefented  to  jhc 
reader  in,  a  very  clear  aryd  well  compacted  feries.  In  narrating  tile 
belligerent  r  perations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  our  ai*thor  ncccf- 
larily  meotioii^  the  revolution  in  Rofiia,  by  wbkb  tbeli»  yf^^t^fk^^ 
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ed,  and  (hortly  (ketches  the  chara<2er  and  conduft  of  Peicr,  *s  pro- 
dutSlii^e  df  hi^  fate.  In  nrientioning  his  dcath^  ourau<thor  diys,  *'*'  h^ 
diiid  of  what  was  called  an  hxmorrhoidal,  the  caufes  and  iympcoms 
of  which  it  belongs  not  to  this  hiftory  to  iavcftigatc."  We  are  bow 
condudled  to  the  negotiations  fur  psace.  On  this  Aibje^l  our  author^ 
without  agreeing  wjth  the  adverfarics  of  Lord  Bute  in  alJ  their  pofi- 
tions^  thinks  th^t  the  Cerms  were  much  kfj  advantageous  to  Britain 
than  in  the  relative  fituation  of  the  parties  thev  ought  to  have  been  ; 
he  particul.irjy  blames  the  ceilions  in  ihe  VVcjft  Indies,  and  the  argur 
ments  of  iiiinifters  on 'that  fabjedh 

"  The  ryafons  (he  favs)  alleged  by  miniflcrs  for  lite  dereliS-ioQ  of  fucla 
ifaluable  poifeiTions,  were  futile  in  the  prefecit  litua^ion  and  relative  force 
of  the  parties.  According  H  their  allegations t  France  luould  not  give  uji  yfHK'i 
XUB  HAD  ACTUALLY  LOST ;  b»t  if*^  Britain  inlifted  on  the  iclervation, 
where  were  the  means  of  recovery?  The  Jit  isci/ile  on  which  the  cefEoa 
was  juftiiied,  was  contrary  to  ma^QaQimous  and  wife  policy.  A  declared 
u^illingnei's  to  abandon  rauraentous  advantages,  rather  than  continue  a  eon^ 
left  to  t'ecure  them  wbjn  already  pDlfeiled,  dire6ily« tended  to  make  ibe  ad* 
▼erfary  more  ftubborn,  and  afforded  an  injurious  example  in  future  con<* 
tefts.  To  a  power  tran.cendent  in  refources,  it  can  aever  be  a  prudent 
reafon  (ar  relinquifhing  valuable  interefts,  that  they  are  not  to  ie  maixi* 
lained  without  a  Itrugg^c.  Such  conduj51  is  realiy  as  contrary  to  pecijniarjr 
ceconomy  on  balancing  accounts  upon  a  large  fca!e»  a<:  to  national  dignity 
and  honour.  The  abandonment  of  acquifitlous  affording  to  the  ponellar 
riches  and  naval  lirength,  tended,  as  was  fbrefeen,  to  furnifti  France  with 
the  means  of  maintaining  niiother  war  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity 
offered*  Peace  was  de  fir  able;  but  the  peace  concluded  was  not .  ib  Iio* 
Dourable  or  advanitageous  as  BritaLn  could  have  dictated,  aad  costaij^cd  ia 
kiVf  the  feeds  of  dufbiution/' 

This  h  a  paHage  of  coflfiderable  importance,  and  its  principJe  arkd 
reafoning  may  be  applied  to  other  treaties  of  peace.  The  general 
teds  of  a  good  peace  he-re  flaced,  we  think  are  uuqueftiouablc,  and 
we  (hall  recur  Co  them  in  confidering  a  much  more  advanced  portioQ 
of  the  work.  We  now  come, to  Bute's  mea/urcs  of  finance,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  cyder  tax,  which  in  itfelfour  hiftorian  regards  as  fair  andt 
equitable,  and,  with  a  happy  fimpliiication,  in  a  few  words  prefents 
its  financial  charadier  and  extent^,  **  It  merely  made  thofe  who 
chofe  to  regale  tbetnfelves  with  a  diftillation  from  apples,  contribute 
to  the  revenue,  as  well  as  thofe  who  reaale  thcmf^lves  wiA  a  dillil- 
latioafrom  barley.**  But  from  Lord  Biste  he  confiJers  it  as  extr^cnae- 
]y  imprudent,  beqaufe  an  excife  was  unpopular,  aj^d  its  extcnfion 
greatly  increafed  the  unpopularity  of  the  mlnifter.     Then  follow^ 

the  refignation  of  Lord  Bute,  and  the  charailer  of  his  miriirtry. r 

*'  Candour  (fays  our  author)  muft  allow,  that  the  comprebenfive 
principle  on  which  bis  Majcfty  refolvcd  to  govern,  v/as  liberal  and 
meritorious,  though  patviotifm  eiay  regret  that  he  was  j:Ot  more  far - 
ciiA&te  in  bis  firft  choice." 

^  '   {Toit£  cmtiMMd  iu  ncr  V€xt.) 
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Dlateffiir9Ky  feu  Integra  Hljioria  Domini  Nojlri  yefu  ChrtJH  Lattm^ 
ex  quatuor  Evangel! is  inter  fe  Collatis  iffisq^e  fivangeifiarfyn  veriu 
apte  et  Ordinate  difpojitis  ConfcSia,  E  Verjisne  preecipue  CefieU 
lionis  Cajiigata  et  Emendata,  Cui  pntfiguntur  Tabula  Palajiixa 
Ge/>graphicay  necnon  otd9  rerum.  In  ujum  Scholarum.  Opera  et 
Studio  T.  Thirl  wall,  A.  M.  umo.  Pf.  187.  F.  and  C. 
Rivington,  Longman  and  ReeV,  and  C.  Law.     1802. 

WE  ever  feel  pecuTiar  fatisfaSion,  not  unmixed  with  grateftd 
acknowledgment,  when  we  witnefs  the  pens  of  our  litenti 
employed  in  forming  the  h(jart  and  improvrng/thc  underftandingof 
the  rifing  generation,  by  making  religious  in{lrii(Siion  the  corner  done 
of  elementary  tuition.  It  has  always  appeared  to  lis  as  conftituting 
one  of  the  great  prlncipia  of  fdence  j  but^  in  the  education  of  thofe 
young  perfons  who  are  defigned  for  the  miniftry  of  the  Church  of 
Chrifl,  and  whofe  efpccial  duty  it  becomes,  in  the  labours  of  their 
future  life,  to  teach  and  enforce  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
ck>Qrine,  fuch  religious  inftruftion  forms  an  indtfpenfible  portion  of 
fcholaftic  attention  ;  for  we  arc  well  Convinced,  that  tinlefs  the  oiihd 
be  in  its  early  habits  imprefled  with  the  importance  of  religious  con- 
fideration,  unlefs  it  be  tairght  to  regard  pious  acquirement  as  the 
greatcft  wifdom,  the  culture  of  the  human  underftanding  but  pre- 
.pares  it  for  the  readier  reception  of  the  feeds  of  doubt,  of  which 
deep-read  infidelity  is  the  ufoal  fruit.  Knowledge  affords  the  means 
af  inquiry,  but  in  the  fcale  of  a  Chrifti^n's* learning  the  Apofl'chas 
not  made  it  the  firft  ftep  of  his  fcries.  '*  Add  to  your  faith  vtrtuty 
and  to  virtue  knoxuledge  ;"  which  gradation,  if  we  may  be  allowedly 
fit  it  to  the  fubje£l  of  education,  may  be  thus  applied — let  religious 
inrtruflion  be  the  point  from  which  you  fet  our,  thence  let  the  heart 
be  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  fuch  preceptive  principles  as  may 
beft  conform  it  to  the  pra<9ice"of  the  moral  duties,  and  on  this  foun- 
dation let  the  underilanding  be  buih  up  unto  the  acquifition  of  he- 
man  fcience. 

The  knowledge  thus  obtained  we  conceive  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
that  kind  vvhich  ^^  puffeth  up.'*  It  will  be  learning,  bot  not  thcpiidc 
of  learning,  by  which  the  hearts  of  fo  many  among  mankind,  from 
our  firft  parent  to  the  prefent  generation,  have  been  **  beguiled/' 
or  puffed  up^  into  free  inquirj,  2ind  phi tofophical  fchiftn.  Whaterer, 
therefore,  tends  to  promote  and  fecure  fuch  knowledge,  muft  be  re- 
garded as  highly  beneficial  to  the  beft  interefts  of  man.  It  is  this 
tendency  which  gives  fo  great  a  value  to  ProfefTor  White's  Diatef- 
faron,  of  which  the  work  before  us  is  a  tranffation.  Such  compila- 
tions cannot  luit  be  highly  ufcfnl  in  all  thofe  feminaries  in  which 
the  attention^  of  youth  is  turned. to  facred  as  well  as  profane  litera- 
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ttire.     A  regular  arrangement  of  the  events  of  our  blcfTed  Lord's 
life,  compiled  from  the  four  gofpcls,  is,  we  think,  more  likely  to 
intereft  the  juvenile  mind  than  going  through  a  courfe  of  fcholaftic 
cxercifes  up'^n  repeated  fafls  and   reiterated  circumflances  as  they 
occur  in  thtf  Evangelical  detail.  A  boy  when  he  conflrues  or  tranflates 
his  Greek  or  Latin  Teftament  at  fchool  paiTes   over  that  harmony 
of  the  Gofpels  which  conftitutes  one  of*  the  chief  teftimonies  of  the 
divine  infp^ration  under  which   they  were  compofcd  ;  his  obfcrva* 
tion  is  commonly  confined  to  the  fafts  related,  and  the   preceptive 
fayings  conne6lcd  with  them.     And  e'vcn  thi^  obfervation,  as  the  re- 
fult'of  conftraint,  is  fcarc*ely  ever  retained  longer  than   while  the 
performance  of  his  talk  requires  it  j  the  lafk  fulfilled,  he  is  not  likely 
to  take  any  extniordinary  pains  to  compare  the  parallel  palFages,  to 
conneS  the  dates  of  events,  and  to  reconcile  the  varied  relations  of 
thofe  events  with  the  leading  faft. — The  repetition  is  all  that  he  no- 
tices, and  this,  although  it  lefiTons  the  difficulty  of  his  exercife,  in* 
creafes  the  tacdium  of  it :  whence  that  imprellion  of  the  facrcd  im- 
port of  the  fubjeft  which  is  not  the  Icaft   defireal-le  acquirement  that 
can  be  made  by  the  pupil  is  loft  fight  of,  and  his  teft^mcnr  is  ranked  hy 
him  among  the  leaft  interefting  of  his  fchool  hiflories,  in  moft  of  which 
he  perceives  a  regular  fucceilion  of  incident,  difpofedSn  chronolo-. 
gical  order,  that  leads  on  his  curiofity,  and  by  affifting,  fcciires  his' 
fecolleflion.     In   grammar  fchools  this  becomes  a  matter  of  niuch 
ferious  concern,  as  indeed  it  does  in  all  fchools,  but  more  efpecially 
in  the  former,  as  at  thefe  boy-:  are  fcarcely  ever  made  acquainted 
Hvith  the  particulars  of  their  Redeemer's  life,  otherwife  than  through 
the  medium  of  a  Latin  or  a  Greelc  Tellament,  and  this  more  for 
the  purpofe  of  habituating  them  to  the  language  than  of  imprefling 
their  young  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  the  divine  origin,  and  higH  im- 
port of  the  fubj^ft; — We  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the  teacher  wil- 
fully neglefts  his  duty  in  this  refpeS,.but  we  conceive  that  it  cati 
hardly  be  comprehended  in  the  courfe  of  his  indriiAions,  to  point 
out  every  inftance  of  harmony  of  event,  every  reafon  for  varied  ex- 
predion  and  relation  in  the  narrative,  and  every  conne6lion  of  lime 
and  pl^ce  ;   and  after  all  a  fchool- boy  cannot  be  made  to  read  with 
the  enquiring  fpirrt  and   accurate  examination  of  a  commentator  ^ 
but  in  reading  the  life  of  him  who  he  learns  from  his  Catechifm^is 
the  Son  of  GOD,  "and  the  Saviijpr  of  the  world,  his  attention  muft 
be  fixed,  and  his  recolleftion  ftrengthened,  or  his  heart  cannot  be 
intcrcfted ;  both  his  judgment  and  his  feelings  muft  be  impelled  to 
prevent  him  as   a  fchool-boy  from   rcjefting  as  a  taflc  what  as  a 
Chriftianrhe  is  bound  to  regard  as  the  rule  of  his  religioi:s  faith  and 
moral  pra6l ice  throughout  life.  ^  This  confcquence  fo  devoutly  to  be 
wiflied  we^hink  the    DiatefTaron  of  ProfeflTor  White,  and  this  Latia 
tranflation  by  Mr.  Thirlwalf,  both  admirably  calculated  to  produce. 
Before   we   proceed,   however,  to  rerhark  upon  the  execution  of  the 
prefent-wtyriCj-we'  mull  pretfilfc  what  we  are  of  opinion  "c^r.ght  to  be 
€onfi;iered  as  a  matter  of  fome  m9ment  by  all  who  may  be  diipofed 
^•'  i  to 
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to  fubftitute  this  form  of  the  Gofpcl  Hiftory  in  the  courfe  t)f  fcho- 
laftlc  inflruflion  for  the  detached  form  in  which  the  gofpels  were 
originally  written,  and  arc  inferred  in  the  Tcftament.  The  evil 
confequences  would  be  incalculable  were  the  minds  of  youth  to  be 
fufFered  to  infer  from  fuch  a  fubAitution  that  it  was  necefTary  for  tbf 
purpofe  of  fupplying  fome  deficiency  or  inaccuracy  in  the  Evange- 
lical writings.  To  prevent  a  conclufion  fo  falfe  and  fo  inimical  to 
their  original  purity  and  authenticity  from  being  drawn^  we  arc  in- 
clined to  recommend  that  the  DiatciTaron  (hould  never  be  conftnicd 
by  the  pupil  without  the  preceptor  pointing  out  to  him  from  the 
Tcftament  the  correfpondent  paflTages.  This  mode  would  by  degrees 
demonftrate  to  the  boy  the  congruity  and  equal  importance  or  the 
feparate*hi(tories  of  the  Life  of  Chrift,  as  given  by  their  refpcaive 
authors ;  neither  would  the  labours  of  the  teacher  be  iocreafed,  nor 
'the  mind  of  the  pupil  perplexed  by  this  procefs,  as  the  marginary 
references  to  thp  Scriptural  texts  would  expedite  the  one,  and  the 
fearch  after  proofs  amufe  and  fatisfy  the  other. 

Another  obfervation  alfo  we  wifli  to  make  upon  the  probable  con- 
ftquencc  of  fuch  an  exclufive  fubftitution  :  the  Epiflles  would  not 
be  read,  in  which  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gofpel  are 
argued  and  confirmed.  This  we  think  would  be  an  irrenjcdiabiC 
omiflion.  An  expedient  ftrikes  us  as  likely  to  obviate  fuch  a  con- 
fequcnce. '  The  epiflles  might  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  leflurcs  on 
Sunday  evenings,  when  the  fcholar  might  conftnie  and  the  tnaftcr 
explain  them  ;  in  fome  public  feminaries  this  plan  of  a  Sunday 
evening's  le£ture  has  been  long  cflablilhcd.  We  fubmit  it  to  the 
confideration  of  the  condu£lors  of  thofe,  and  to  other  fchools,  public 
or  private,  where  no  fuch  plan  is  ytX  adopted,  whether  the  DJate/Taroo 
might  not  be  fuhfliiuted  in  the  manner  we  have  taken  upon  us  to 
point  out  for  the  inlhuftion  of  the  lower  forms,  and  ihe  epiflles  for 
that  of  the  higher. 

We  have  thus  far  ventured  our  fuggeflions  rcfpefling  the  utility 
of  the  DiatefTaron,  and  we  feel  ourfelves  the  more  difpofcd  to  re- 
commend its  being  adopted  in  all  fchools  of  clafllcal  inltitution,  be- 
caitfe  we  look  upon  it,  for  the  reafons  which  we  have  adduced,  ai 
calculated  to  intercfl   the  attention  of  boys  in  general,  and  to  make 
facred  hiftory,  as  well  as  profane,  their  fludy  ;  fo  that  by  degrees  a 
relifh  for  Scriptural  feading  may  be  acquired,  and  a  devout  diftinc- 
'  tion  preferved  by  the  mind  of  the  young  claific,  between  the  truths 
of  Chriflianity  and  the  fables  of  heathenifm  ;  his  heart  will  \\\us\)6 
fortified  in  early  life  againft  the  infidel  doctrines  of  the  philofophcrt 
of  the  day,  who  have  already  been  too  fuccefsful  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  unguarded  Chiiflian,  robbing  him  at  once  of  his  principles 
and  peace.     This  important  reafon  for  our  recommendation  is  tub' 
ftantiated  when  we  call  to  mind  the  confcflion  of  a  very  great  claf- 
fical  fcholar:*  that  being  continually  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  pr<?- 

*  Df .  Middhcioii,  uideiirs  I^t«ri« 
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fane  litcratwre,  and  having  been  long  ufed  to  tlie  bold  imagery; 
graceful  didion,  and  harmonious  poetry  of  the  Pagan  writers,  he 
lottnd  his  mind  retained  but  little  relilh  f»r  the  fttidy  of  his  Bibie.- 
SucTi  a  confequcnce  havin;^  been  experienced  by  fo  eminent  z  claflic, 
vre  ought  to  take  care. to  Ihield  the  miitds  of  our  youth  from  afimi- 
larly  vitiated  tafte,  and  that  the  more  becaufe  <%'e  have  too  much 
reaion  to  conclude,  from  the  example  of  many  very  erudite  ^t%d 
elegant  fcholars,  that  his  is  not  the  only  inflance  of  this  vain  felf- 
fiifficiency  of  claffical  knowledge.  How  frequently  are  the  cars  of 
the  pious  Chriftian  (hocked  by  thofc  petulant  objections  and  libcj- 
tine  profanations  in  which  the  accomplifl>ed  fcholar,  as  he  thinks 
himfcif  and  willicS  others  to  fiippofc  him  Co  be,  indulges  againfl  re- 
ligion and  its  dependencies. 

If  we  be  jurtified  in  concluding  from  fuch  examples,  that  fuch 
libertine  difcufllon  and  free  thoughts  are  not  unfrequently  found  to 
be  the  concomitants  of  all  that  ufcful  learning  which  is  gained  from 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  we  would  hope  that  we 
are  alfo  judified  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  youthful  miful 
cannot  be  too  foon  grounded  in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  and 
hnbued  with  the  preceptive  dodrines  of  the  Gofpel,  as  the  only 
means  of  counteradling  fo  evil  an  influence,  aod  which  fo  itiripercep- 
jtibly  gains  the  afcendant ;  but  more  particularly  reqoifite  is  fuch  pro- 
cedure at  this  time,  when  the  fceptic  and  the  infidel  are  ever  in  the 
way  to  avail  themfelves  of  fuch  an  effeft,  for  the  caufesto  them  are 
of  no  moment  provided  the  fame  effecft  be  prodticed. 

Hence  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  the  following  jull 
obfervations  in  his  preface. 

•'  If  it  be  a  pfimary  duly  we  owe  to  the  rifii>g  generation,  to  few  Ifie 
frcd«  of  piety  and  virtue  itt  their  infuvcy,  to  imbue  tlieir  tender  mirsd 8  with 
Ijficrcd  knowledge,  and  initiate  tliein  in  '  the  things  conceruing  the  king- 
dom c>f  God;*  Ibc  High  Pricfi  of  oar  Salvation,  and  Exemplar  of  period 
righteourueJ's,  cannot  bo  held  up  to  thtir  view  at  too  early  a  period  for  the 
object  of  thi'ir  failh  and  imilatioh. 

**  IIv  fure'y  renders  an  nnporfant  fcTvice  to  the  ran'c  of  religion,  who  ex- 
hibllsi  the  portrait  of  the  Divine  Original  in  the  mod  agrevable  iight^aod 
by  a  juft  and  picaling  reprclcntation,  adds  to  it  new  charms  and  captivates 
the  yortrg  rcaJer  with  the  •  beauty  of  Ixdinefs.*  \  would  i«duli^  a  iiopc 
that  the;  j^reriMit  performance  will  be  found  peculiarly  calculated  in  iiih 
view  to  }ield  pleaCure  and  in/lruclion/' 

But  a  few  remarks  upon  the  execution  of  this  work  are  necefTary; 
The  harmony,  the  verfton,  and  the  punAuation  are  the  chief  points 
to  whiv'h  our  examination  can  be  direfled.  The  iitithor,  in  his  ptr- 
face,  informs  us,  that  the  firll  is  framed  according  to  tile  HaiTnonie* 
of  Newcome  and  Town  son.  He  could -not  have  had  bct'CT 
patterns.  The  vcrfion,  he  tells  us,  is  that  of  CaftcUio  or  CaftaiVo. 
We  think  him  perfe<!IIy  juffified  in  his  choice,  as  this  anthor^s  ver- 
fion  is  moft  generally  ufed.  .The  judgment  with  which  \1r.  T*  ha< 
rcj«<5ted  hid  d^fc^trf  an  J  ^applied,  his  b^auiics^  its  fuflicleutiy  coi^fpi^ 
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euous  to  demonRrate  the  ability  with  which  the  work  before  ibb 
executed.  The  punfluation,  on  which  much  depends  in  a  workfjf 
tFus  nature,  is  very  correal.  We  afe  alfo  very  plad  to  perceive  ihai 
the  tranflator  has  retained  tho  colloquial  form  of  the  original  Greek. 
It  gives  an  animation,  to  the  fubjeft  which  is  more  likely  to  keep  the 
young  reader's  attention  alive  than  the  uniform  fiyle  of  narrative. 
-As  to  the  typographical  errors,  we  can,  we  think  with  authority, 
pronounce  them,  as  Mr.  T.  hopes  they  will  be  found,  "  few  and 
unimportant."  In  thfe  parable  ot  the  prodigal  fon  we  find  "ifoncu 
rum"  for  ionoruiu,"  in  one  or  two  inflances  we  meet  with  a  Hor 
i  tf^  and  an  n  tor  an  tfiy  but  in  no  other  inftance  than  the  above  har: 
we  found  that  the  error  of  thfe  prefs  has  made  a  difference  in  the 
fcnfe.  We  (hall  feleS  two  paflTages  from  Mr.  T.'s  work,  by  which 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  it. 

"  *  Cum  autem  feorfuin  eflet,  interrogarunt  ewm  fui  cum  duot!ccim,f  di- 
centes,  quaeuani  ea  eliet  limilitudo  ?  J  Et  cur  eos  per  (imilitudinex  alloque- 
ris?  IQuibus  ille:  *  VobiS  ilatum  e!i/  inquit  'regni  Dei  arcanum  nu,e; 
at  cum  litis  extcrls  omrJa  per  fimilitudines  a^untur.  || Qui  en im  kbe-t, 
fauic  dabitur,  ifiiue  abundabit:  qui  vero  non  habet,  huic  etian)»qu<;d  habd, 
aiiferetur.  Proplerea 'per  fimilitudines  eos  alloquor,  ^  ut  afpiciant,  ntque 
videant;  et  audi^nt,  nee  intelligant ;  ne  ad  frugeni  redeant,  atquefiaeif 
ignofcantur  peccata.  **(Fn  eifque  comprohatur  illud  Elaiae  oraculura, 
quod  lie  habet :  Audietis  quidem,  led  non  intelligetis :  et  ita  ridcbilis  ol 
wm  perlpiciatiii.  Obtcrpuit  enim  cor  hujus  populi,  et  auribus  oblui*  ao- 
dlunt,  et  cliiudunt  oculos,  ne  et  oculis  videant,  et  auribus  audiant.  rcctai  t- 
<j*ie  ad  i^ugem,  atque  ita  (^o  C's  medcar.)  Veitri  vero  beati  funt  ocuJr, 
quivideont;  el  aures,  quae  audiant.  Scilote  enim,  muUos  vales  etjulir4 
cupiillc  vid^re,  quae  cernitis  vos,  nrqne  tamen  vidilFc  :  et  audire,  quaj  au- 
cfilis  vos,  nee  tamen  audiviire.'*    [Pp.  39.] 


u 


67.     Chisfus  sanntfiiam  Sjropkomhue  mulieris^ 


t+IIlinc  profcdus,  difccflit  in  Tyri  Sidanifque  confinia ;       ^•*^''.. 
ingrcfrufique  d«)mum,  nolebat  id  ftire  quemquara  >  fed  non  po-  '7"  'L;^** 
tu it  latere.     Nam  cum  de  eo  sfudivillct  quaedanvmulier,  cujus 
filia  rpiritum  habebat  imparum,  venit,  et  ei  ad  pedes- ace idit,  (erat  autcm 
Bjulier  Giaeca^geiicre  SyrophccniCh,)  ea  rogabat  eum,  ut  dacmonium  expe.- 
Icret  ex  fua  filia.     IJ  Scd  cum  iile  nihil  ei  refpondiflct,  aggrelTi  eum  ejut 
di  cipuli,  (ic  rogare:  Abfolve  earn,  clamat  enim  pone  nos.     At  illercrp'>0| 
dens:  '  Non  fum  millus/  inquit,  •  ntfi  ad  oves  perdilas  IraeliticK  doraus. 
Curaque  ilia  veiu.'fet,  et  ci  procbens  honorem,  diceret:  Domine,  luccurre 
Diihi.     llle  lie  refpondit:    §§*Sine  prius  fatiari  nalos:  non  enim  c-oiivewit 
fomere  natorum  pancm,  et  catellis  objicen*.'     |[§  Et  ilia :  Ita  e(u  D^^twin^.* 
et  tamen  catelli  quoque  comedunt  de  niicis,  quas  decidunt.de  ujenJa  doai*^ 


♦  "  Marc,  iv.  10."  t  "  L^c*.  viii.  9."  1  Matlh.  xiri.  10.^ 

§  "  Marc.  iv.  11."  ||  "  Matlh.  xiii.  I '2— -IS."  If  ''  Marc,  i v.  12.    , 

**  "  Matth.  xiii.  14-— 17."        ft  "  Ma^.  vii. 24-^26."        tl  "Matt*.  . 
XV.  2:J— 26.'*  §i  «  Marc,  miu  27/'  \\\  "  Matlh.  xv*.  27/2S. 
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m' fuorum.     1*01X1  Jefus  rofpondens:    *0  mulier/  inqqit  ei.  *  magna 
tstt  tua  fiducia:  obtineto  quod  vis.'    lia  fanata  elt  ejus  lilia  cadem  Lla  bora. 

•  *'  68.     Christ  us  Jiaminem  surdum  et  mufum  saftat. 

*'  ♦  Rurfum  profedusex  Tvriis  Sidoniiique  finibus,  vcnit  ad        Locus. 

Gulilaese  lacuni,  per  medios  fines  Decanolis.     Eioue  adduc-  Mons  prope 
■*.  n    i      I        *     j-i  •     *  •  '*  *       mare  Galiiaa«, 

xus  ell   lurdus  (ardiloquiis^  cui  ut  nianuin    imponcret,  rogatus 

«ft,     Atque  ille,  eo  Icorfum  extra  turbam  fedudo,  imnailit  fnos  digitos,  in 

^ju^aures:   ipuitque,  et  ejus  linguam  tetigit.     Et  in  coelum  intuens,  Inge"- 

Biuit,  eiquc  dixil ;  'Ephphatha:'  bin*  eif,  aperitor-     Ac  protjnus  illius,  et 

aures  apcrtjc,  et  lulutum  elt  iinguie  vincu'um,  ita  ut  rcjcte  loqueretur.    Prac- 

cepit  autcm  eis,  ut  id  nemini  dice.ent :  *ed  que  nmg»s  eis  prsccipiebal,  eo- 

niagis  jraedicaba^t.    Et  majorem  in  modum  ob.uipHikebant,  dicentes:  Enni 

omnia  iecle  fecilfe :  et,  ut  furdi  audircnt,  et  at  muti  loqueientur,  efficere. 

*'    69.     Christus  (ilus  quaiuw  hominUm  millia  cum  stptem  Jianibus  ^t  Jtaucts  hisci" 

cutis  satwat, 

'*  t  Per  COS  dies,  erat   permagna  hominum  multiludo,  nee        Lociw. 
)iahcbant   quod   comellent,  et  Je  us,  advocatis   ui'?  dilcipulis,      I^ecapolfe, 
in()uit  ;    *  J  Miferet   me  hujus  hominum  mjltiludiiiis,  qui  jam 
triduum  aj>ud  me  hserentes,  non  habent,^  quod  coiufJanl:  et  eos  dimlttere 
jejimos  nol),  iie  dtTetilcantur  in  via:  §  Nam  eoruni  nonnulli  procul  yene- 
runL'     ||Cui  difcipulis    Uiide  nobis  in   folitudiiie  toipai.es,  inquiui  ti  ut 
i'atietur  tanta  multitudo?    Et  Je  us:    '  Quot  panes  habetis  ?'    inquit  eis. 
Septe.n,  iiujuiunt,  et  pau^os  pilciculos.     Turn  ilie  julfit  multitudintin  h\iini 
di/cujnbero,     Sunipto!que   feptem   panes  et  pifces,  adis  latidibus,  <rcgii, 
fuifque  di'cJpulis  tiadidit:  et  dilcpuli  malliludini.    Omnefque  coraedeiunt 
ad    latietatern ;    iuntque   iublatqs    truftorum    reliquiae,  pleuis 
feptem  fporus.     Qui  comederunt  autem,  erant  virorura  qua-        L^^cu?. 
tuor  mdlia,  piicter  fceminas  et  pueros.     Deuide  dimifla  bomi-  jT""*  r^T" 
iium  muhiUidine,  conicenia  navi,  venit  in  iines  Magdalanos,  manuihai. 
[^  et  Pahnaiiulh4nas.] 

'♦70.     Fharisai  et  Sadducai  rursus  signum  a  cogh /tetunt, 

"  **  Turn  eum  aggrefli  Pharifaci  et  Sadducaei,  tentandi  gratia,  rogaiit,  ut 
.(ibi  fignum  de  coeto  oliendat.  Quibus  ille  re  j?  nden< :  *  Sub  veiperam/ 
inquit,  *  dicitis,  Scrcnum  erit :  rubet  enim  caelum.  Lt  mane,  Hodte  tera- 
petta^!  erit :  nam  trifle  rubet  cesium,  ^imulato.es,  ca'li  atiem  Icitis  dig- 
noicere,  temporum  (igna  non  putelli;*?  Prawa,  el  adukenua  naLio  iignuin 
quxrit:  nee  giiun)  ei  lignum  dabitur,  ni(i  lignum  Jons  vatis.'* 

The  gnihorities  according  to  whiv  h  Mr.  Thirlwall  has  drawn  up 
this  compilation  having  already  received  the  unanimous  ran6tion  of 
the  learned,  there  remains  little  more  to  be  added  to  our  prefent  re- 
view than  our  entire  approbation  of  his  work,  and  exprefs  telHmony 
to  the  faithfql  precifion  and  accuracy  with  which  he  has  perfedled  it. 


n 


•  '*  Marc.  vii.  .31,  ad  fin."   ,  t"  Marc,  viif.  1."       +  "  Math.  xv.  .32." 
§  "  Marc,  viii.'  3."  ||  ''  Mallh.  xv.  33,  ad  hn." 

•1  "  >'Urg.  viii.  10."  *♦  "  Matth.  ^vi.  1—4/ 
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Its  intrinfic  merit  renders  emramium  on  our  part  tntncceilaTy  to  %^ 
tlier  itr  adoption  in  fchools  at  a  very  ufeful  addition  to  tl)e  books  of 
the  lower  forms.  As  fuch,  however,  wc  mod  ftrcDuoufly  recom- 
mend  it,  that  w«  may  acquit  ourfeives  of  the  duty,  as  reviewers, 
■which  wc  owe  to  the  author  and  the  public.  The  English  tranflatim 
we  ihali  notice  in  our  next. 


A  Niw  Anatomhul  Ncmrncl^vrty  relating  to  the  Tcrjns  zvhich  are  ex- 
frejfive  of  Pofition  and  Afpe6i  in  the  Animal  S\ft€m,  By  Joha 
iJarcfay,  M.  D»  Leflurer  on  Anatomy,  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Royal  Phyficul  Society,  Editiburgh.  8vo.  .  Pp.  182, 
RoTs  and  BlackwooJ,  Edinburgh  \  Longman  and  Rces,  Lon- 
don.    1 803. 

THE  excellence  of  every  inftrumcnt  confifts  in  the  exaftnefe 
with  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  the  efFciJi  interjded  by  the  ar- 
tfft  who  enijploys  it.  '1  he  mod  dextrous  and  (kiifuV  wdrkman,  if  his 
lools  be  bad,  will  perform  his  work  in  a  clumfy  manner  ;  and  hence 
IT  15,  fomctimes,  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  progrcfs  of  art 
has  been  more  indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  artifts  themfelves,  or  tti 
thofe  vho,  by  happy  and  irfeful  improvement,  have  facilitated  the 
means  of  enabWni^  that  genius  to  exert  its  powers. 

Language  is  the  inftrument  of  comoiunrcating  knowledge;  awi 
every  man  is,  in  foiTHC  degree,  fenfifak  how  much  depends  on  its  being 
well  or  ill  adapted  to  th'is  purpofc*  Evei-y  oian  fccfs,  in  fa^,  the 
great  difference  between  a  language  which  is  accurate,  perfpicuous, 
and  grecife,  and  one  which  is  vague,  ambiguotrs,  and  obfcufc,  Bv  the 
former,  informt^tion  is  readily  conveyed,  not  only  in  the  inoft  in- 
firu^iive,  but  alfo  in  the  moft  agreeable'manner  ^  while,  through  the 
imKkiy  and  Vurbid  medium  of  the  latter,  the  conceptions  of  the  teach- 
er afe  exhibited  to  the  learner  only  as  an  indi(lin€l,  conhifed,  and 
tliftorted  mafs. 

Whatever,  indt-ed,  be  the  fubjefl  of  difcourfe,  acctiracy  and  pw- 
rifion  of  lai»t:uage  are  evidently  produftive  of  great  advantage  ^  but 
they  are  not,  in  all  cafes,  of  cquaj.  importance.  On  many  occafions 
in  common  life,  o>jr  terms  and  exprtfiions  may  adnut  of  acertaiA 
la?trty  of  meaning,  without  being  attended  with  any  very  detrimentitt 
conf/quenccs.  But  in  ?'.T»pariing  the  principles  of  fcience  and  of  art, 
the  utmost  attention  to  precifion  is  neceffary  %  for  here  a  toofe  appli- 
cation of  terms  and  of  phrafes,  or  the^ueof  fccil  as  do  not  ftrkflly 
Cgnify  the  exacl  ixk*a^  yv?j\ch  we  wifh  to  ccnVey^  are  fubvctfiveot  tbi 
very  end  which  We  have  *.»i  View.  Nothings  it  is  univetfally  agreed, 
has  proved  a  greater  hii'dta^icc  to  the  progrcfs  of  knowledge  -than  the 
2i>ve'nHnefs  of  the  language  in  which  fcience  has  been  taught.  Mc« 
have  often  fiippofcd  that  they  were  coiTtrntinicating  or  acquiring  in- 
flrti£!ion  tif  the  m(»fl:  impartant  kind,  ^^hile,  in  fadl,  thiv  were  CH»If 
amufing  ihcnif.lvc*  with  fuup.dsi    acd  have  f^mcti^ue^;  difcovcrci 


•/ 


Jhattrftait  they  fondly  miftook  for  a  fplendid  ftrufbure  of  folid  Mri& 
4om,  the  erection  of  which  redounded  greatly  to  their  honour,  was 
only  the  rercmblance  of  a  caftle  in  the  clouds,  which^  on  a  'nearer 
approach  and  clofer  infpedion,  vaniflied  into  air. 

Mtich,  no  doubt,  of  this  folemn  trifling  has  been  owing  to  the. 
^areteflhers  and  inattention  of  phiiofophers  themfelves ;  to  an  un« 
fteady  application,  and  confequent  abufe,  of  terms,  in  their  own 
•  nature  fufficiently  txzSt.  When,  in  the  courfe,  of  a  fcientific  djf^. 
cuflion,  different  terms  are  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  the  fame 
term  in  different  fenfes;  or  when  a  writer  exprefies  himfelf  ambrgu- 
Oufly  and  loofely,  facrificing  accuracy  to  a  falle  idea  of  variety  .and 
elegance;  fuppofmg  his  conceptions  to  be  ever  fo  clear,  and  the 
%rord^  which  he  employs  to  he  ever  fo  well  underftood,  ic  is  impoffiv 
ble  that  his  reader  fhould  comprehend  him.  His  thoughts  are  per« 
pctually  changing  their  drefs,  and  will  therefore,  of  courfe,  be  fre« 
quently  miftaken. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  man  of  fcience  Lbours  under  6\{E- 
culties  almoil  ihfuperable  in  communicating  his  knowledge.  If  he 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  expreiTiitg  himfeli  in  a  language  which  either 
has  no  terms  to  denote  his  conceptions,  or  none  that  are  precifeand 
well  defined,  his  juftnefs  of  thinking  and  clofene.'s  of  reafoning  will 
be  of  ftnali  avail.  Such  a'  builder  is  in  want  of  tc>oI^,  or,  at  leafl:, 
ofthofe  which  are  propVr  for  his  purpofe.  To  provide  himftlf  with 
thcfc  muft  be  hii  firlt  concern  5  and  .it  is  only  in  confequence  of 
this  previous  labour  that  he  can  hope  to  produce  a  neat  and  well 
conftru<2cd  edifice.  We  know  how  feelingly  Lucretius,  and  even 
Cicero,  when  they  attemped  to  make  their  counlryip.en  acquairted 
with  the  nice  diTquifitions  of  the  Greek  philoiophy,  lamented  the; 
barren  rudcr.efs  and  poverty  of  their  native  tongue.  Every  man 
muft,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  encounter  a  fimilar  mconvenience, 
who  treats  a  fcientific  fubject  in  a  language  to  which  fcience  ^s  un- 
known, or  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  terms  of  that  particular 
fcience  which  he  undertakes  to  illultratc  has  been  negledled* 

In  this  laft  predicament,  however  flra:ig8  it  may  appear,  ftands, 
even  now,  the  language  of  anatomy,  wnich  is  one  of  the  moft  ufc- 
fKi\  fciences  undoubtedly,  and  to  the  improvement  of  which  man- 
j  kind  ^xc  urged  by  the  moft  cogent  motives.  Yet  in  none  are  the 
terms  employed  more  vague,  more  indeterminate,  or  lefs  calculated 
■to  furnifh  dear  and  adequate  notions.  Nor  is  this  the  cafe  in  Eng- 
lifh  only,  but,  we  believe,  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  The 
efc£l  is,  ctrtainlv,  much  to  be  regretted. 

"  With  a  ki:cwiedgc/*  fay*  this  ingenious  author,  ^' of  fuch  different 
aul'e^  operating  v\  ilhin  us,  v\e>  in  all  phvliological  invvltigations,  fhould 
a  efully  diiiingiiJlh  b'jtv^^een  v*'hat  is  d'einic  p.I,  inevhanical  and  vital ;  ftixl 
ndcavour  tt>  aic«rlaip,  by  due  cxf;«iri«i)enl  and  olpi'ervation,  the  part  which 

h  acts  in  the  fyilein,  and  how  lh«v  uiualiy  opj)ore,  atiilt,  and  re^ulaic 
ne  another  for  the  general  good.  But  to  make  the  e  cxpitriinvnt^  and 
^IcTvaiiofiS/  w«  ihouid  like^^tie  know  bow  to  examine  :ind  accurately  de- 
ter i  bo 
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icri be  organized  fir udlu res.  This  information  we  are  naturally  "led  to  «f- 
ped  from  anatomy ;  while,  unforlunatel)',  anatomy  ha<;  not  always  in  iti 
power  tp  give  ^«i/ hat  we  J 00k  for.  A  curfory  glance  muft  demotiftrate  la 
any  one  that  tRelc  finictures  are  complex  and  varied;  that  much  depexMis 
on  polition  and  dircdion,  on  relative  t]tuntion«  connedion,  and  alped; 
find  that  no  clear  or  accurate  delcription  can  poifibly  be  given,  where  1^ 
language  is  wanting  to  exprcfs  theic  circumilanccs.  Such  a  language  ii 
not,  at  pre  .'en  t,  known  in  anatomy;  although  the  want  of  it  has  often  been 
felt,  often  complained  of,  and  partial  attempts  frecjuently  made- to  recncdj 
(he  evil."     (In:rod.  pp.  4,  5) 

Some. of  tbefe  attempts,  particularly  thofc  of  Chauflicr  and  of  Vicq 
D'Azyr,  our  author  has  dcrfcribed,  and  fuUy  demonftrated  their  ina- 
dequacy to  the  end  propofed.  He  has  very  fatisfa(3ori]y  {hewn  rhaC 
their  failure  proceeded  not  from  an  incone£l  view  0/  the  fubje^l,  but 
.from  their  adoption  of  improper  terms.  **  I^  was  not  the  di^ifion 
that  was  faulty,  but  the  expreflion."  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  latter  that  Dr.  Barclay's  attention  is  chu-fiy  dircAed.' 

"  In  the  following  ElTay,"  he  fays,  *'  I  have  retained  the  ufual  divifions, 
and  ventured  only  to  change  their  nomenclature:  the  intelligent  read ^ 
mull  decide  on  the  merits  ot  the  change  propo:ed.  The  general  views  by 
which  I  was  guided^are  explained  in  iome  preliminary  difcullions  on  toe 
liature  of  language  and  of  nomenclatuies^  particularly  the  nonl^encblure 
of  anatomy.  The  terms  indeed  which  are  here  luggclted  are  chiefly  con- 
fin;.'d  to  the  exprelfion  of  pofition  and  afpecl ;  but  are  fo  contrived  as  to 
lorm  an  ir.dependently  diftinct  nomenclature  for  general  delcription  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  anatomy,  and  may  be  uied  while  the  other  names 
continue  as  the/  are.  Should  they  fortunately  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  public,  1  (hdll  afterw.irds  ihew  their  application  in  detail;  and  add, 
on  a  general  and  conneded  plan,  the  nomenclatures  of  the  Bones,  Mt;> 
cLES,  Blood-Vess£ls,  N ery es,  Li g A ments,  &c.'*   (Iptrod.  pp.  S,9.) 

The  firfl:  chapter  of  this  EfTay  contains  many  ciirious  obfervations 
on  language  in  general,  ar)d  its  diiTcrent  kinds.  Here  the  author ap* 
pears  in  the  chara^ler  raihcr  of  a  phitofophical  grammarian,  than  of 
a  phyfician  and  anatomift.  "  In  its  primary  fenfe,  language^*  he 
fays,  *•  is  a  word  fynonymous  ^^hh  J'pfcch;  in  agenral  Icnfe,  any 
fpecies  of  fi;:ns  employed  as  expreflions  of  oar  thoughts  or  fenfations^ 
in  the  glowing  ima^>^  cf  poftic  fi;iurc,  it  is  any  phenomena  prcfentcl 
by  nature,  fpeaking,  as  it  were  to  intelligent  piinds,  and  fuggcftia 
ideas  which  they  had  not  before."     (P.  48.) 

fie  obfcrvcs  that  man^  if  he  chofe,  might  have  five  language?,  cor 
rcfponding  in   number  to  the  five  fenfes;  that  fmells  and  taftes  indi 
rate  fever^l  important   properties  in   animal,  m'rneral,  and    vcietable] 
fuhftances;  but  tnat,  on  account  of  the  figns  addrefled  to  thefe  fcnl 
bein^y  very  litte  under  our   management,  and  on  different  other  ac 
counts  which   he  mentionsy  odours  and   taf^es  have  feldom   been  cn^fi 
ployed   as  the  vehicles  of  iliought.     The  fjgns  of  touch  haveaitia^ 
cd  more  general  attention.     In   fome  parts  of  the  eaft,  particularly  at 
JVIecca^  merchants  employ  them  as  a  n^ecjiuin  of  intercom fc;  thruft- 
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ing  their  hands  into  one  another's  ileevcs,  and  converfing  together 
without  the  poflibility  of  being  feen  or  heard.  Deaf  people  lay  their 
hands  on  the  lips  of  their  friends,  whofe  meaning  they  comprehend 
by  feeling:  but  not  to  mention  other  di  fad  vantages, /when  thofe  who 
would  co.iverfe  are  removed  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  feet  from  each 
other,  thefe  figns  become  ufelefs*  Though  vifible  figns  have  a  niuch 
ftronger  claim  to  our  notice,  being,  independent  of  their  elegance 
and  beauty,  numerous^  varied,  diflin^^,  and  Httc^i  to  convey  intelli- 
gence to.  a  diftance;  yet,  like  thofe  of  fmcll,  oftafte,  and  of  touch, 
they  are  not  fufficieiitly  fubjefled  to  our  power.  Gcftures,  indeed, 
arc  natural  expreflions,  but  fatiguing  and  tircfomc  ;  nor  would  they, 
/even  in  aRofcius  01  a  Garrick,  be  numerous  enough  to  fcrve  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  fpeech.  -  Another  obvious  objedlion  to  vifible  fi^ns  is,  that 
they  arealmoft  all  imperceptible  in  the  dark.»  Of  the  five  different 
fpecies  of  figns,  therefore,  addreflcd  to^  the  five  fenfes,  the  audible 
alone  have  been  received  into  general  ufe,  as  a  medium  of  int^r* 
Courfe  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  oFlife,     (Pp.48 — 53.) 

The  audible  figns'are  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  Ian* 
guage. 

*'  They  never  produce,  like  odours  and  taflcK,  pain,  naafea,  or  vomit* 
ing;  and  feldom  are  (b  loud  as  to  injure  the  organs  to  which  they  are  ad* 
dreffed.  They  are  not  confined,  like  the  tangible  figns,  to  immediate  con« 
du6i;  and  are  not,  like  (he  vifible,  dependent  on  light ;  at  the  fame  time 
no  figns  are  more  numerous,  difiind  and  varied,  or  fo  much  under  ma« 
nagement.  We  pofiefs  even  a  fyftem  of  organs,*'  the  vocal,  "  conftru6led 
iQtentionaTly  upon  their  account ;  a  fy fiem  which  imitateit,  creates,  com**^ 
bines,  feparales,  lengthens,  (hortens,  raifes,  lowers,  and  varies  them  at 
pleafure ;  a  fyfiem  which,  through  nervous  communications,  is  made  fub« 
fervient,  und,  in  fome  meafure,  obedient,  to  the  ear ;  and  a  fyfiem,  there- 
fore, which  is  prompt  to  furnifli  it  not  only  with  the  obje6lsof  its  percep- 
tion, but  to  furnifh  them  likewife  of  any  kind,  and  in  any  orddr,  arrange- 
ment, or  variety  that  fuits  its  tafte.  We  need  not  wonder  then,  that  the 
ear,  poHciling  (uch  fuperior  advantages,  (hould  form  a  language  more  co* 
pioQs,  varied,  and  ex  ten  five,  than  any  addrefied  to  tlie  other  fenfes."— ^ 
(Pp.  53—55.) 

Thefe  arc  elegant  and  refined  fpeculations,  which  will,  unquef- 
tionably,  recommend  themfelvcs  to  every  inquifitive  and  cultivated 
mind.  They  arc  followed  by  fi)me  ftriftures  on  written  language, 
which  difplay,  we  think,  both  ingrnuity  and  novelty;  but  we  arc, 
by  no  means,  equally  fure  that  they  are  founded  in  truth.  '*'  Even 
written  language,"  Dr.  Barclay  obferves,  "  is  the  language  of  the 
car..  None  of  its  figns  are  direftly  and  immediately  the  figns  of  our 
ideas,  but  the  figns  of  founds,  to  which  our  ideas  are  linked  and  af- 
fociated."  (P.  55.)  This,  however,  appears  to  be  trtie  only  of  al- 
phabetical writing,  01%  at  moft,  of  arbitrary  artificial  charafters.  Tt, 
furely,  is  not  true  of  natural  imitations  or  pictures  of  objedts  ;  for 
if  I  have  feen,  and  been  ftruck  with,  an  ohjedl,  its  pi<9ure  will  in- 
(tantly  recal  it  to  my  mind,  though  I  never  heard  its  name:  ooy,  its 
"  No.'Lxii.  TOL,  XV.  B  b  pi^ure 
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picture  will  give  me  fotne  indiftind  notion  of  it,  though  both  itfcK 
and  its  name  (hould  be  equally  unknown  to  me.  When  the  Mexi- 
cans difpatched  rude  draughts  to  court  of  the  Spanlfh  (hips,  thefe 
draughts  reprefented  the  {hips  themfelves,  and  not  the  found  of  their 
hameS)  with  which  the  Mexicans  were  unacquainted.  To  us,  in* 
dc^d,  our  written  words,  compofed  of  elementary  letters  and  fylUbles, 
lindoubtedly  fuggeft  the  founds  which  cuftom  and  habit  have  annex- 
ed to  them  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  trace  the.fteps  by  which  pi&ured 
language  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  improved  into  alphabetical :  and 
this,  we  conceive,  is  no  eafy  taflc.  Much,  we  know,  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  fubjefl;  and  much,  we  think,  to  very  little  purpofe^  nor 
are  we  convinced  that  Dr.  Barclay  has  been  particularly  fuccefsful 
in  difpelling  the  obfcurity  in  which  it  is  involved.  We  could,  there- 
fore, wifh  that  he  had  not  indulged  himfelf  in  the  following  farcaf- 
tic,  and,  apparently  at  leaft,  unneceiTary  reflexion. 

.  "  Thofe  who  are  fond  of  traditionary  flories,  who  ranbck  the  fabolot^ 
records  of  antiquity  to  find  out  the  inventors  of  love,  of  food,  and  of  cloth- 
ing, and  who  have  difcovered  that  beafts  and  birds  were  among  the  con- 
trivers of  our  arts  and  manufadures,  will  not  be  pleafed  to  find  that  wri- 
ting  (hould  thus  have  a  kind  of  natural  origin.  Even  fpeech  itfelf,  though 
the  author  of  nature  has  generoufly  beAowed  organs  for  the  piirpofe,  given 
us  a  (Irong  inclination  to  ufe  tfiem,  and  an  ear  to  Hften.to  the  founds  which 
they  utter,  would  never,  in  their  opinion,  have  exifted  unlafs  for  fome 
particular  revelation ;  for  it  does  not  follow,  in  their  way  of  reafoniof, 
that  although  a  man  may  chance  to  have  gotten  a  brain  and  a  ftomacb, 
hands  and  feet,  and  a  number  of  fenfes,  he  therefore  (hould  know,  with* 
out  being  told,  what  are  their  natural  and  appropriate  fundions.''  (P.  (0.) 

On  this  fubje£l  our  learned  and  uigenious  author  feems,  to  us,  t9 
have  been  carried  away  by  an  analogy  merely  imaginary.  He,  un« 
doubtedly,  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  either  articulate  fpeech,  or 
alphabetical  writing,  is  in(lin£tive  like  love  and  the  appetite  for  food; 
or  that  they  are  performed  without  confcious  exertion,  like  the  func* 
tions  of  the  ftomach  and  of  the  brain.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
Chinefe  language,  from  which  be  here  chiefly  argues,  accurate)/ 
correfponds  to  the  account  which  hq  gives  of ,it.  It  is,  indeed,  trod 
that,  as  he  fays,  *' a  great  part  of  its  priiiiary  words  are  monofylla- 
bici*'  and  that  "  all  thefc  fyllables  have  piftures,  or  rather  what 
were  originally  pi£lures.'*  He  adds  that  **  when  you  mean  to  write 
a  word  of  fo  many  fyllables,  you  have  only  to  write  the  piflurcsot 
the  fyllables  of  which  it  is  compofed.*'  (P.  58.)  We  believe  that 
Europeans  are  fliil  very  ignorant  of  the  real  mechanifm  of  the  lan- 
guage of  China  ;  but,  if  their  information  is  at  all  to  be  depended 
on,  the  foregoing  ftatement  is  far  from  being  ju ft.  The  word,  foe 
example,  which  fignifies  fnisfortum  is  reprefented  by  a  compound  cha- 
radier,  of  which  one  part  is  pronounced  mieuj  and  means  a  houfe; 
the  other  is  pronounced  ho^  and  denotes  fire.  The  foundation  of 
their  junction  to  form  a  compound  chara£ler  fignificant  of  misfortinu, 

is  abundantly  natural  -,  becaufe,  furely,  one  of  the  greateft  calamities 

which 
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Dvhich  can  befal  a  man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on  fire.  But  the  whole 
compound  ^barader  is  merely  a  fymbo];  and  its  component  parti 
erform  nothing  analogous  to  the  office  of  our  elementary  fyllables* 
f  th^  did,  the  compound  fliould  be  read  mien^ho\  whereas  we  ari 
lold  that  the  word  for  which  it  ftands,  and  which  figniiies  misfortune^ 
is  IsAi :  a  wofd  which,  in  found,  bears  no  reremblance  to  what  Dn 
Barclay  would  call  its  conftituent  fyllables. 

The  fecond  chapter  is  cntitulcd  **  On  the  chahges  of  language.*^ 
•*  Having  Ihewii,"  fays  the  Dodor,  *' th6  clofe  and  intimate  con-' 
nedlion  between  ^Jpoken  and  a  written  language,  'and  mentioned  thai 
both  are  fubje£l  to  changes,  it  becomes  a  fort  of  neceiTary  precau^ 
tion,  in  propofuig  terms  for  a  nomenclature,  to  inquire  into  the 
caufes  of  fuch  changes,  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  their 
operation  upon  the  terms  of  which  we  make  choice/'  (P.  62.)  » 
The  .whole.of  this  chapter  is  curious  and  interefting  in  a  high  del 
gree.  Having  enumerated  the  more  obvious  external  caufes  to  which 
the  inftability  of  language  may  be'  referred,  fuch  as  new  clirtiates^ 
produce,  and  employments  ;  caprice  and  fafhion  \  the  pride  of  inno^^ 
vation,  the  defire  of  improvement,  colloquial  inaccuracies,  com- 
merce, conqueft,  and  intercourfe  with  foreigners;  having  likewife 
Dbferved  that,  in(fependent  of  all  thefe  circumftances,  language  has 
the  feeds  of  change  in  its  very  nature;  that  every  individual  has^ a 
voice  of  his  own^  and  a  manner  of  fpeaking  which  diftinguiflies  him 
from  others;  that,  in  many  provinces  of  no  great  extent,  the  dialed 
of  the  people  is  fubdivided  into  diale^bi;  that  each  di(lri£l,  village^ 
and  hamlet  exhibits  fome  peculiarities  of  fpeech,  and  would  feeming- 
ly,  in  time,  if  intercourfe  were  ftopt,  acquire  a  diftind  language  of 
Its  own :  ^'  What,"  aflcs  our  author,  '^  can  be  the  caufe  of  all  thefe 
changes,  where  nothing  appears  to  induce  them  from  without?"  (P« 
64.)  Hi^  anfwer  is,  **  If  any  choofe  to  inveftigate  the  matter,  he 
will  find  it  in  the  number,  the  varied  ftrudure,  the  diverfified  func- 
tions, and  complex  movements  of  the  organs  employed  to  produce 
and  articulate  the  human  voice.''  This  anfwer  leads  him  into  ah 
cztenfive  field  of  anatomical  and  philafophical  obfervation,  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  explored  ;  but  which  he  has  (hewi^ 
to  be  full  of  mftru£tion  of  the  moft  wonderful  nature,  and  calculated 
^0  imprefs  the  mind  with  moft  awful  ideas  of  the  (kilt  and  contrivance 
exhibited  in  the  complicated  ftru£bure  of  the  human  frame. 

*•  It  is  well  known  that  ihe  more  cotrtplex  any  piece  of  machinery  1$, 
whether  the  work  of  nature  or  of  art,  the  more  h  is  eypbfed  to  varied  ac- 
tion, deviation'and  error.  Apply  this  obfervation  to  the  vocal  mafcle^^ 
and  in  one  fetife  their  nunnbi-r  is  not  gfeat;  but  if  w^  confider  the  va* 
rions  combinations  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  the  varied  ef!edis  which 
they  produce,  their  finguiar  powers  maft  appear  adonifliing  to  thofe  not 
acquainted  witji  iheir  compound  adion.  Of  this  a^ion  the  ordinary  books 
written  on  (he  fubjecl  (carcely  afford  any  idea.  The^  feeas  to  ittiply  that 
amufcle  ads  onlv  by  itfelf,  in  conjunction  with  its  fellow,  oragainttits 
antagonifl :  and  the  young  anatomiil,  after  iladyiof  for  months^  and  fome« 
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times  for  years;  one  of  the  moft  curious  pieces  of  mectianiriq  to  be  founrf 
In  nature,  and  after  "fondly  flattering  himielf  that  he  knows  every  thing  its* 
tferefting  or  ufeful  in  the  animal  fyilem,  is  feldom  able  to  explain   latis* 
fedorily  a  tingle  moTement  of  his  own  bordy,  or  ofany  of  its  limbs."     C^P* 

"  Sappofe  that  A  and^B  a^e  two  mufcles  forming  a  pair;  he  iatold  ihat 
A  aiul  B  perform  each  a  (eparato  movement,  and  that  A  B  atting  together 
perform  a  third.  This  is  nearly  all  that,  he  learns  concerning  the  funcliofu 
«fji  mufclcand  its  fellfiuv ;  but  this  is  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  part 
which  they  generally  act  in  the  (yllem/  If  another  mitfcle,  as  C,  had  beeft 
addt  d,  the  number  of  movements  would  have  been  feven ;  and  a  fourth 
tnnfcfe,  as  D^  would  have  rai fed  the  imniber  to  fifteen.  Thus  every  ad- 
^Jttional  mufde,  "bcfides  giving  a  feparale  movement,  may  double  the  num- 
ber of  all  the  precedfng,  whenever  the  part  to  .which^  they  are  attached  ik 
tapa'ble  of  moving  in  every  direction.  Where  indeed  it  is^liraited  to  th« 
4wo~motions  of  'flexion  and  extcnfioh,  it  can  vary  only  the  force  and  the 
yek>city  ;  but  again,  where  a  number  of  moveable  parts  conftitufes  an  or* 
g§n  dellined  to  fome  particular  fundion,  and  whexe  this  fun^ion  is  va- 
ried and  modi/ieJ  by  every  change  in  the  relative  tituation  of  the  fuoveable 
parts,  it  mud  be  evident  that  the  number  of  changes  producible  on.th^ 
organ  mud  equal  at  lealt  the  number  of  mufcles,  and  all  the  coiBbination& 
into  which  they  can  enter."    (Pp.  65,  67.)   ■ 

Dr.  Barclay  here  gives  a  curious  table,  Hiewing  the  fpccific  and 
diftind  movements  which,  independent  of  varieties,  are  producible 
by  any  nunib>:r  of  mufcles  from  i  to  50^  and  theo  proceeds,  on  the 
principles  which  he  has  thus  laid  down,  to  furnifh  feme  ideaqf  the 
number  of  changes  of  which  the  organs  of  voice  are  fuiiceptibJe.— « 
'^  l^he  muscles  proper  to  the  five  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  fuppofinj 
the  tranfverfe  and  oblique  arytenoid  to  conflitute  but  one,  are  fevea 
pairs.  Now  fourteen  mufcles,  that  can  a£t  feparately  or  in  pairs,  in 
combination  with  the  whole,  or  with  any  two  or  more  of  the  reft^ 
-  grc  capable  of  producing  16^383  different  movements  ^  not  recrkoning^ 
as  changes  the  various  degrees  jof  force  and  velocity, .  nor  the  inft^ 
nitely  varied  order  of  fucfcefiion  by  which  they  may  occalionally  be 
brbught  into  adiion."  (?•  70.)  Thefe,  however,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  voice.  "  Fifteen  pairs  of  different  mufcles,  at- 
tached to  the  cartilages,  or  os  hyoids,  and  ading  as  agents,  antago^ 
niftS)  or  diredors,  are  conftantly  employed  in  prefervtng  the  carti- 
lages of  the  larynx  fieady,  in  regulating  the  place  of  their  fitu^tion^ 
or  moving  them  as  occaiion  requires,  upwards  and  downwards^  back<# 
waisds  and  forwards,  and  ip  every  way,  direflly  and  obliquely,  ac- 
cording to  the  courfc  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  or^  in  the  diagonal  bc^ 
tween  different  forces.  Thefe  mufcles  arc  capable  of  i»073,74.i,82j 
different  combij^ations  ;  and  co-operating  with  the  feven  pairs  of  the 
larynx,  of  179592,186^044,415)  exclufive  of  the  changes  which  muft 
arife  from  the  different  degrees  of  force  and  velocity,  and  the  infi- 
nitely varied  order  of  fucceifion  in  which  ^they  may  b«^  brought  into 
aiaion."    (Pp.  71,  72.) 

With  the  mufcles  which  have  been  already  mentioned  muft  co- 
-  '  -     .  Gpeiratc^ 
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ilperatd,  in"  forming  and  changing  the  vqice,  a  variety  of  others, 
which  arc  enumerated  by  the  author ;  yet  all  thefe  mufcles  can  nei- 
ther feparately,  nor  in  combination,  produce  an  audible  impulfe  on 
the  air  without  a  certain  degree  of  elafticity  and  vibratory  motion  qf  * 
the  trachea,  laryngeal  cartilages,  and  glottal  ligaments.  This,  elaf- 
ticity, though' it  partly  depends  on  the  a£lion  of  the  mulcles,  de- 
pends too  on  the  ftate  of  the  membranes  and  glandular  fecretions-,  as 
well.as  on  that  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  audible  impulfe  is 
varied  by  the  ftate  of  the  nofe,  fauces,  and  palate  ;  probably  by  the 
fize  aiid  form  of  the  frontal  fphenoidal  and  maxillary  antres  ;  and 
moft  certainly  by  the  fecretion,  or  rather  abforption  of  the  f^minnl 
fluid,  as  we  learn  from  the  conlequences  of  caftration.  (Pp.  72 — 75.) 

After  mentioning  the   influence  of  ihe  ear,  as  directing  the  whole 
of  the  vocal    fyftem ;  that  of  the  feveral    paffions,   as  produdlive  of 
peculiar  tones  and  cadences;*  the  ufe  of  the  tongue,  of  the  palate,  of 
its  pendulous  velum,  of  the  alveolar  proceffes,  the  teeth,   and  the.^ 
lij)s,  in  modifying  the  pronunciation  of  words  \  **  J  have  no  doubt/* 
fubjoins  our  ingenious  author,  "  that  here  the  reader's  furprize  will  . 
recur  at  this  immenfe  variety  of  power  in  the  vocal  organs.     He  m-ay 
alTert,  and  aflert  with  juftice,  that  no  individual   of  the  human  fpe- 
cics  can  throw  his  mulcles  into  one  thoufandth  part  of  the  combina-. 
tions  of  v/hich  1  have  fuppofed  them  fufceptible :  but  he  (hould  re- 
member at  the  fame  time,  that  this  reafoning  was  never  intended  to  ' 
ihe w  what  are  the  effects  of  mufcles  in   particular  perfons,  but  to 
fhew  their  capacity  and  original  powers  ;  and  from  what  an  exhauft-  ' 
lefs  furid  of  variety  in  tone  and  voice  they  are  able  to  furnifh  each  . 
individual    of  the  countlefs   millions  of  fucceflive  generations  with  ' 
charadleriftic  marks  of  diftindlion,"     (Pp.  76,  77.) 

Th^  following  obfervatioos.on  this  wonderful  fubje<3  are  .pertinent,  » 
interefting,  and  fatisfadlory. 

"  To  form  any  thing  lik^  an  adequate  notion  of  the  lingular  confrivanco  ' 
of  the  raufcular  lyftem,  and  of  the  movements  of  which  it  is  capable,  we 
muil  not  confine  our  examinations  to  what  is  exhibited  in  two  or  three 
particular  perlons;  we  muft  rccollecl  that  all  the  mulcles  are  living  ])uw- 
ers;  that  in  early  life  they  are  apt  to  contract  habits  with  facility,  and  at- 
terwards  to  retain  them  with  fuch  inveteracy  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  ex- 
•rtion  j neon (iftent. with  thole  in  which  tlie  previous  habits  had  been  Ibim- 
ed.  We  fee  ihi*  daily  exemplified  in  the  ufes  of  the  right  and  left  arm ; 
and  may  often  obferve  that  thofc  who  have  long  been  accuftoraed  to  one  ^ 
language  find  it  difficultj  and  (onielime.s  impoflible,  toarliculule  properly 
the  (bunds  of  another.  In  thefe  cafes  we  fee  the  mufcles  i native  from 
dilute,  ur  fettered  under  the  conftraints  of  habit;  (he  habit,  loo,  of  par- 
ticular iituatjons.  In  luch  circumllonces  it  is  impolRble  they  can  furnilh 
a  criterion  of  what  had  been  their  primary  povvCiS; 

**  All   children  acquire  the   tones, .  accents,  a'>d   articulations  of  thofe  • 
countries  in  which  they  are  educated;  an  evident  proof  that,  prior  to  the 
ibrmation  of  habits,  the  vocal  niulcles  may  be  brought  to  acl  in  any  cine 
of  the  numerous  n^illions  of  combinations  that  have  ever  been  adopted  by 
any  tribe^  family,  or  nation  of  the  human  r»ce^  and  be  made  to  accjuire 
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the  habit  of  pronouncing,  with  read inefs  and  eafe,  any  one  of  ibe  almcift- 
infinite  variety  of  languages'  that  have  been,  that  are«  or  that  ever  (ball  be» 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

**  I  have  mentioned  feveral  fources  of  variety  in  the  tone  arid  artico* 
latii^n  of  voice,  befides  mulcles;  bui  fuppofe  that  Tnufcle.%  ading  as  mo- 
tors^  fixors,  antagonifts,  or  diredors,  were  the  only  fburce^  and  that  thefe 
mufcles  were  50  in  nurober,  although  I  have  enumerated  63,  exclaiive  of 
others  which  might  have  been  named;  thele  50  mo^clesare  capable  of 
entering  into  1,125,899,906,842,623  combinations,  and  the  numeroas  e& 
feds  of  thele  combinations  may  be  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  various  de* 
crees  of  force  and  velocity,  and  the  orders  of  tuccelfion  in  which   tb^y  are- 
formed.     Is  it  likely  then,  that,  amidil  this  couhtiefs  and  almoli  inconceir* 
able  variety,  any  two  individuals  (hould  often,  or  naturaUy«*  adopt  exadly 
the  fame  combii^ation,  bring  their  mufcles  to  a6t  in  the  fame  order  of  fao 
ceffion,  or  employ  them  with  the  fame  force  and  velocity  in  uttering  fbaods 
or  articulating  words  ?     I  (liQuId  think  not.     The  mufcles  of  the  band  are 
bat  few  in  number;  and  yet  what  immenfe  difficulty  and  labour  does  it 
cofl  many  to  counterfeit  the  hjind- writing  of  another! 

"  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  conftant  operation  of  fuch  caufes,  whofe 
influence  cap  neither  be  checked  nor  prevented,  tliat  no  accident  ever  has 
occurred,  no  art  ever  been  difcovered,  to*  preferve  the  (lability  of  vocal 
language,  to  calip  the  forebodings  of  literary  geniufes,  and  remove  the 
apprehenfions  that,  their  laboured  eloquence  in  a  few  centu.'ies  mtift  re* 
quire  an  interpreter,  and  the  beauties  of  their  diction  pafa  unnotice4  with* 
out  a  commentator."    (Pp.  78—83.) 

Thefe-  general  and  comprehenflve  views  naturalty  lead  to  an  in* 
veftigation  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  fettling 
the  technical  language  of  a  fcience,  concerning  which  the  author 
treats  in  his  third  chaptex.  He  concludes  that  fuch  a  language  ftiould 
be  diftindt  froni  the  language  of  the  people }  that  it  (hould  not  be 
eotrylled  to  the  management  of  the  ear,  nor  its  fate  committed  to  the 
organs  of  the  voice ;  that- it  fhould  be  principaHy  addrefled  to  the 
eye,  which  has  not,  like  the  ear,  the  power  of  new^modelling  and 
f:banging  its  objects ;.  in  (horty  that  it  (hould  be  ^^  a  written  lan- 
guage, whofe  vocal  archetype  is  already  dead,  and  no  longer  capa-; 
blc  of  creating  difturbance  or  innovation."  (Pp,  86,  87.)  **  In  every 
faience,  the  technical  terms  (hould  be  kept  diftin^  from  the  lan- 
guage which  is  fpoken;  all  of  them  (hould  have  a  certain  determi- 
nate meaning ;  (hould  remain  unaltered  in  every  tranflation ;  and 
fbould  be  the  fame  in  every  country  wbtre  the  fcjence  is  known  and 
cultivated."     (P.  88.) 

The  Qreek  and  Latin  languages  furniih  moft  of  the  terms  of  our 
prefent  nomenclatures;  and  Dr.  Barclay,  very  juftjy  we  think,  pre- 
fers name$  derived  from  thefe  antient  fources  to  vocables  newly  in-* 
vented  for  the  purpofe.  He  feems,  however,  to  be  fomcwhat  appre- 
faenfive  that  fomc  of  thefe  terms,  as  he  has  ennployed  them,  may  have 
a  barbarous  i|ppea*ance,  and  give  offence  to  fphyiars  and  men  of 
taflc,  who  are  accuftomed  to  venerate  pure  Latin  and  Greek.  But 
for  fuch  apprehenfion  there  is,  furcly,  no  rcafonjible  foundation.    If 
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cannot  be  that  any  man  of  fenfe,  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  importance  as  that 
of  facih'tating  the  cultivation   of  anatomical  fcience,  would  facrificQ. 
utiiity  to  elegance;  an  elegance,  too,  which  is  really  founded  more 
on  ^imagination  and  habit  than  on  the  nature  of  things. 

"  In  choofing  terms/'  as 'Dr.  Barclay  well  obferves,  "  the  tafle,  doubi* 
lefs,  may  be  confulted,  thoazh  on  no  pretext  (hould  it  be  allowed  to  di* 
re^  the  judgment,  and  decide  on  matters  of  convenience  and  utility.  In 
anatomy,,  for  inflance,  it  has  no  right,  from  either  its  natural  or  acquired 
feelings,  to  determine  the  c^ueftions.  What  are  the  terms  that  ought  to  be  '    . 

lejededP.or,  Whether  thoie  which  we  mean  to  retain  oughi  to  bedels 
rived  all  from  the  Greek,  all  from  the  Latin,  or  partly  from  both  ?  li  th^ 
words  of  only  one  of  the  languages  were  to  be  retained,  we  indeed  might 
prodacea  fortof  unifvrmity  to  pleafe  the  grammarian;  but  what  is  that  to 
the  anatomift  ?  Will  tlie  didates  of  reafon  or  of  common  fenfe  ever  in* 
duce  him  to  facrifice  his  convenience  and  intered  for  iuch  an  objed^  ?  An4 
if  he  did,  what  idea  mud  be  formed  of  the  mind  that  would  leave  ferious 
and  important  Itudies,  to>  amufe  itf^If  in  gazing  at  the  (liadows  of  anti- 
quated words?  tor  nothing  befides  the  mere  ftiadows  of  antient  vocables 
are,  in  general,  to  be  expedted  among  the  terms  of  oar  nomenclatures.^' 
They  may  have  fomething  of  a  learned  found  ;  but  they  cannot  poilibly  re* 
tain  much  of  a  cladical  ienfe,  when  applied  to  objeds  of  wbich  the  an« 
tieuts  were  entirely  ignorant."    (Pp.  90, 91.) 

Dr.  Barclay's  fourth  chapter  is  employed  in  the  inquiry  how  the 
technical  language  of  anatomy  rs  to  be  improved.  *    > 

"  On  the  cooled  and  mod  impartial  inquiry,^'  he  fays,  *'  it  appears  tha^ 
many  of  the  prefent  terms  convey  falfe  or  erroneous  ideas;  that  many  arq 
fupeffluous,  and  of  the  fuperfluous  many  fupernumerary  ;  that  many  alludef 
to  antiquated  names,  which  are  but  feldom  or  no  longer  ufed  ;  that  many 
have  a  vaguet  indeterminate  meaning  and  are  confequently  ufed  in  various 
fenfes;  and  that  feveral  parts  have  received  names,  while  thole  wholes  pf 
which  they  are  parts  have  received  none«  From  this  view  ii  .has  been 
fappofed  that,  were  the  fahhoods  and  errors  coroecled,  the  fuperiluities  re* 
trenched,  tlio  troublefome  aad  unncceiHary  all u (ions  dropt,.  the  ambiguities 
removed,  aiid  the  feveral  deficiencies  properly  fupplied,  the  nomenclature 
would  not  only  be  improved,  but  the  dudy  of  anatomy  greatly  facilitated. 

".  As  confufed  expreffion  is  too  often  a  natural  confequence  of  confufed 
ideas,  fo  ambiguities,  in  the  language  of  fcience,  may  often  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  a  clear  and  didindl  arrangement.  And  diould  it  afterwards  be 
found  that  feveral  vague  terms  in  anatomy  derive  their  origin  from  this 
fource,  a  ne^  and  improved  ciadification,  where  the  circumdances  require 
it,  will  alfo,  it  is  thought,  be  attended  with  advantage."    (Pp.  94,  95.) 

Our  author  has,  as  we  conceive,  af&gned  very  fatisfadory  reafons 
for  not  being  anxious  to  make  the  terms  of  anatomy  expreffive  of  a 
kind  of  definition  or  defcription  of  the  parts  denoted  by  them.  **  The 
French/'  he  obferves,  **  have  lately  adopted  fuch  terms  in  their  mo- 
dern calendar  ;  the  words  nivofe^  pluvidfe^  and  thermidory  are  intend- 
ed to  iheW  the  fpecies  of  weather  which  prevails  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year.     Let  u$  fee  the  improvement :  the  weather  being  "varia- 
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blc  even  in  France,  and  the  rain  and  fnow  not  happening  to  fall  al- 
ways  at  the  time  foretold  in  the  calendar,  thefc  terms  become  To  ma- 
ny lying  predidlions ;  and  in  countries. where  the  feafons  and  climate 
are  different,  are  an  abfurd  unintelligible  jargon."  (Pp.  lOO,  loi.) 
The  defcriptive  terms  in  anatomy,  he  thevvs,  are  not  much  better. 
"  Much  difcernment,  therefore,  and  caution  are  highly  requiiice  in 
the  ufe  and  application  of  fuch  terms;. for  whenever  their  detcrip- 
tions  are  frivolous  or  vague,  or  wherever  they  are  falfc,  whether 
founded  on  ignorance,  error,  or  hypothefis;  they  can  hardly  fail,  if 
ufed  in  their  primary  and  original  fen fe,  to  be  hurtful  to  fciencc: 
nay,  even  when  true  and  accurately  juft,  they  cannot  be  admitted 
unlefs  when  concife  j  for  i>e  their  defcriptivc  powers  what  they  will, 
they  become  ridiculous  when  they  run  out  to  the  length  of  fentences." 
(P.  loz.)  '  ^ 

.  **  Are  all  fuch  terms  then,"  he  alks,  *^  to  be  rejefted  from  the 
language  of  anatomy  ?  And  ought .  there  to  be  a  complete  revolution 
in  its  nomenclature  ?"•.  He  thinki  that  as  **  no  where  perhaps  is  pru- 
dence more  neceffary  than  in. our  attempts  to  innovate  on  habits  and 
cftafaliflied  cuftoms,  thofe  terms  may  be  retained  which  are  juft  and 
accurate,  and  not  too  long  j  thofc  which  aflift  us  in  difcriminating; 
objeds;  and  thofe  likewife,  however  abfurd  fheir  original  allufions, 
that,  in  courfe  of  time,  have  laid  afidc  their  primary Venfe, 'krid  be- 
» _  gun  to  be  ufed  as  arbitrary  names."  (P.  103,)  Of  this  laft  kind  of 
terms  he  gives  happy  inftances  in  the  Englifh  words  inihonty  pffi^ 
borriy  candleftlck^  which  are  as  expreffive  and  intelligible  as  any  m 
the  language.  **  Even  in  chemiftry,"  heobferves,  *«  the  words  nxj- 
^<f«,  hydrogen^  azoty  are  now  ufed  as  arbitrary  terms,  and  only  with 
^  few  fugged  an  idea  of  Lavoifier's  hy^othefis."  (P.  IQ4.) 

This  chapter  contains  a  very  luminous  and  accqrate  account  of  the 
procedure  of  Lavoifier  and  of  Linnaeus  in  fixing  the  languages  of 
chcmiftry  and  botany  ;  and  from  the  example  of  thefe  iliufixious  mta 
Dr.  Barclay  draws  the  following  praSical  conclufion. 

^'  If  we  therefore  imitate  him  [Linnaeus]  £^nd  Lavoifier,  a  new  fet  of 
terms  in  the  language  of  anatomy  will  neither  be  our  fole  nor  our  princi* 
pal  objea;  we  mult  likewife  attend  to  that  kind  of  clallification  which. i$ 
bed  fulled  to  the  nature  of  the  fcience,  and  is  beft  calculated  to  give  clear* 
r\Q(i,  precifion,  and  effe6l  to  its  nonienclature.  Befides,  bs  wc  often  muft 
have  recourfe  to  comparative  anatomy  Xo  illurtrate  many  of  the  human 
funclions,  we  ought  to  contrive  many,  at  leall,  of  the  general  terms  iq 
fach  a  way  as  to  apply  equaHy  to  man  and  the  lower  animals,  from  whon^ 
thelie  illultrations  are  borrowed."     (?.  Ill .) 

The  fifth  chapter  of  thlselH'y  is  dedicated  tp  a  particular  expofur^ 
of  the  obvious  inaccuracy,  and  hopelefs  ambiguity,  of  the  common 
terms  fupiriorj  inferior^  pojhrior^  antemr^  external^  internal^  rigbt  and 
lift.  The  fixth  and  feventh  chapters  are  employed  in  an  ample  a;:df 
detailed  difcgffion  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  for  preferring  the  ne.f 
X^im^i  r^appg   to  pofitig^)  a;id  ^fpeil,  which  ttje  author  would  ic- 
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commend  in  the  defcription  of  the  trunk,  the  extremities,  and  the  ' 
head.  To  us  they  appear  to  be  chofen  with  great  judgment,  and 
"With  Angular  attention  to  perfpicuity.  For  thefc,  however,  we  miift 
refer  ouryieaders  to  the  book  itfelf,  which,  in  this^  part,  is  not  very 
capable  of  abridgment,  and  to  which,  indeed,  hardly  any  abridgment,. 
we  conceive,  would  be  capable  of  doing  juftice.  '1  he  fubjeil  is  il- 
luftrated  by  five  plates,  to  which  an  explanation  is  prefixed. 

But  although  we  cannot,  for  the  reafon  above  afliirneJ,  enter  into 
a  particular  examination  of  the  terms  of  Dr.  Barclay's  new  Nomen- 
clature, we  (hall  willingly  for  the  fake  of  our  aiiatomicai  readers, 
prefent  them  with  a  ftiort  fptcimen  of  it,  wh'\ch,  we  hope,  will  in- 
duce them  to  confider  the  whole  with  attention  and  impartiality. 

'  *'  Anatomifts  know  that,  in  dcfcribing  the  vertebral  column,  we  call 
the  bone  which  is  neareft  to  the  head  ihe  Atlas,  and  the  maCs?  of  verte- 
brae at  the  oppoiite  extremity  the  Sacrum.  In  lylLematic connexion  ihefe 
occupy  correl ponding  regions  in  all  animals  in  v\  hich  they  are  found.  In- 
ftead.  of  the  words  sujierior  and  inferior,  I  would  therefoie  propofe  Atlan- 
TAL  and  Sacral. 

"  The  breaft  and  the  back  exprefs  like  wife  correfponding  regions  in 
all  animals;  and  therefore,  inltead  ot  anterior  and Jiostcrior,  we  might  adopt 
Stejinal  and  Dorsal. 

"  When  external  and  infernal  fignify  what  is   fuperficial  and  deep,  we 
miglit,  in  their  place,  employ  the  wo*ds  Dekmal  and  Central,  denot- 
ing what  points  to  the  (kin,  and  what  to  the  centre  :  or  if  we  happen  to  be 
fj>eaking  of  an  organ,  Perifheral  and  Central  ;  the  term  fietijilt^ial 
l)cing  derived  from  the  Greek  word  that  fignifies  '  circumference' 

*'  When  they  lignify  the  tide  and  middle  of  a  furface,  fuppole  a  plane, 
to  pafs  along  the  middle  of  the  neck,  the  mediartinum,  and  linea  alba,  and 
to  divide  the  neck  and  the  trunk  into  iimiiar  halves  from  the  iluinum  to 
the  dorfum,  and  let  this  plane  be  denominated  Me s ion  ;  Lateral  and 
Mesial  will,  in  fuchacale,  convey  the  meaning  of  external  and  internal; 
9nd  in  many  other^  cafes,  as  we  (liail  afterwards  fee  by  examples,  be  ei^* 
'    Iremely  ulelul  in  expreffing  both  filuation  and  diredion. 

**  The  peculiar  meanings  o/  external  and  internal,  as  they  are  applied  to 
the  exlremitfBs,  will  be  better  referred  to  their  proper  place. 

"  As  for  the  lateral  parts  of  the  trunk,  ri^ht  sLud  It/t  might  ftill  denote 
thefe,  although  for  the  reafons  already  adigned  in  the  general  obfervalions, 
DexTRAL  aiKl  Sinistral  might  perhaps  be  preferable;  or  (liouid  there 
be  no  occaiion  for  dillrn6tion,  as  may  fometimes  happen,  the  word  Late- 
ral may  ferve  lor  both."    (Pp.  I'JO,  121.) 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  our  author's  terms  for  the  different  afpe£ls  of 
the  trunk.  Thefe. and  the  reft  he  prbpofes  to  render  more  exten- 
fively  nfeful  by  a  fimple  change  of  their  termii^ation.  Thus,  in  or- 
der to  fuperfede  the  ncceffity  of  employing  the  vy^oris  upward^  down' 
ward^  backward^  forward^  inward^  outward y  -md  toward ^  which  fo 
frequently  occur  m  almoft  every  anatomical  defcription,  and  which 
arc  equally  vague  zsjuperiory  inferior ^  &c.  we  ntav,  with  a  flinht  va- 
fiati^fi,' uPr  the  new  terms  as  fo  many  adverbs,     Jn  this  manner, 
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Jtlaniad  will  ugnify  towards  the  Atlantal  afpe^l ; 

Sacrad  *  towards  the  Sacral ; 

Dorfad     -         -        towards  the  Dorfal ;  and 

Scernad         -  towards  the  Sterna).     (Pp.  165,  166.) 

The  fame  terms,  by  being  made  to  end  in  /»>  may  be  employed  (0 
cxprefs  connection.  Thus  a  r^^/W  artery,  or  a  radial  mulcle,  will 
be  an  artery  or  muTcle  belonging  merely  to  the  r^j^/W  afpeA ^  while 
a  radien  artery  will  be  one  that  enters  the  radius  itfelf,  and  a  ra£en, 
mufcle  one  particularly  connected  with  the  radius  by  origin  or  in* 
fertion.     (Pp.  168,  169.) 

A  concife,  though  at  the  fame  time,  a  comprehenfive  view  of  this 
ingenious  efiay  might,  therefore,  be  thus  exhibited. 

**  In  all  our  defcriptions  of  the  animal  fyfiem,  we  are  unJ^r  the  nece{^ 
£ty  of  taking  notice  of  the  relative  pofitionsand  afpectsof  the  parts-  But 
the  terms  which  ^re  commonly  ufed  in  thefe  cafes  are  exceedingly  vague; 
and  the  \^aiit  of  fuch  as  are  definite  and  precife  has  been  long  confidered 
as  a  principal  defideratum  in  anatonu'.  To  furnifh  thefe  is  the  de/ign  of 
this  treat! ie ;  a n.d  thofe  adopted  are  of  fuch  a  natare  as  to  be  applicable 
not  only  to  the  human  fubjecl,  btit  to  the  groatell  part  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. In  order«  likewife,  to  prevent  the  unncoelfary  multiplication  of  terms, 
the  fame  terms  are  made^  by  a  flight  change  of  termihation,  to  exprefsthc* 
modifications  of  their  general  fenie.  When  they  iimply  denote  nofilion 
orafpeci,  the  terms  end  in  at  ot  ar;  when  th^  terms  ex prefs  a  different 
ccynneclion,  thefe  terminations  are  changed  into  en ;  and  when  the  terms 
are  ufed  adverbially^  the  terminations  are  in  «//.  By  this  means  the  oo- 
mcnclatuie  is  greatly  fimplified,  the  number  of  words  confiderably  re- 
d'jced^  and  peripieuity  much  better  confulted  than  when  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent vague  words  is  employed  for  the  various  modifications  of  the  geae- 
jral  meaning.'* 

"  From  a  brief  profpeftus  of  thofe  improvements  which  feem  reqoilite 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  nomenclature,  it  appears  that  there  too  the  terms 
will  admit  ot  a  confiderable  reduction  in  point  of  number;  and,  what  is 
of  flill  more  material  confequence,  it  appears  that  the  parts  of  the  body  to 
which  thefe  terms  are  applied  will  be  better  arranged  and  claflified :  fo 
that  the  whole  fubjccl  will  be  prefented  in  a  much  more  clear^  connededj 
and  iy  flpmatic  view  than  it  is  at  prefent.** 

This  profpe£^us  is  given,  from  page  9  to  ii  of  the  Introdudion, 
in  a  rapid  fketch  replete  with  mach  fcicntific  obfervation,  thejuft- 
pefs  of  which  mufl,  we  think,  be  acknowledged  by  every  anatomift. 
Pr.  Barclay,  indeed,  though  a  profeiTed  reformer,  is  far  from  being 
actuated  by  an  undiflinguifhing  rage  for  innovation.  His  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  animal  fyftem  is^  in  truth,  combined  Wh 
(he  nx/dcdy  and  caution  which  are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  true  phi- 
]ofopher.  And  although,  in  this  fketcb,  he  was  necefTarily  led  to 
f^nimadvert  on  the  miftakes  conrunitted  by  tome  of  his  moft  illuftri- 
ous  prcdecellprs,  he  .has  done  it  with  that  refpeft  which  is  due  to 
fhcir  eminent  merits  ;  nor  do  we  perceive  any  alteration  propofed  by 
himfelf  which  is  not,  at  the  fanfte  time,  in  our  judgment^  9  vefyoo- 
yious  aDd  valuable  improvement, 
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TThc  vasue  tnaECcurac7  of  the  prefcnt  Anatomical  Nomenclature,  if 
all  hands  admitted.  It  certainly  renders  it  excremejy  difficult  to 
proper  defcription^  in  many  cafes  where  the  utmofr  accufacy  is 
eflary^  particularly  where  anatomical  defcriptioh  is  taken  as  the 
guide  in  furgical  operations.  And  with  regard  to  comparative  ana* 
Tomy,  we  cafinot,  we  believe,  give  a  ftionger  proof  ho^v  ill  the  preicnt 
ter(ns  are  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  the  fcience  than  by  quoting  the 
following  curious  note  from  the  work  of  the  learned  Dr.  Monro  on  the 
**  Strudure  and  Phyfiology  of  Fifties." 

♦*  To  be  moreeaQly  undcrflood,"  fays  this  eminent  anatomifl,  "  I  flialt 
generally  app'v  the  terms  y^r^,  back,  upper,  under ^  inner,  outer,  in  the  fahia 
manner  as  i|  done  in  fpeaking  of  the, human  body;  or  /  shall  suji/tose  tlie^ 
/Sfk  to  be  Jilaced  erect,  with  its  head  u/i/ier most.  But  in  defcribing  the  ear  aiid 
other  parts  of  the  head  itl'elC  I  Ihall  fuppofe  the  fi;h  in  its  natu.al  fltuation* 
a9  the  bracin  and' organs  offenfe  have  the  fame  diredlion  as  in  man,  with  re- 
pea  to  (he  trunk  ot  the  body."  (P.  14.) 

Our  readers  will  be  plea(ed  to  recoiled  that  the  EflTiy  before  us  com- 
prehends only  part  of  Dr.  Barclay's  plan ;  and  that  whether  he  fhall 
be  encouraged  to  complete  it  wrll  entirely  depend  on  the  reception  of 
his  prefenc  endeavours  by  the  public.     But  when  we  confider  the  ef- 
lentiat  advantages  which  the  judicious  execution  of  fuch  a  plan  would 
confer  on  the  fiudent  of  anatomy,  together  with   the  able  manner  in 
vrhich  Or.  Barclay  has  acquitted  himfelf  as   far  as  he  has  gone,   we 
cannot  but  hope  that  he  will  meet,  from  the  profcfTors  ^nii  lovers  of 
the  fcience,  with  that  countenance  and    fupport  which   will   induce 
him  to  proceed.     From  all  our  information  reipediing  him,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  few  are  better  qualified   for  performinjg  fo  acceptable 
afid  ufeful  afervice.     He  has  been,  we  underftand,  for  a  conhderable 
number  of  years,  diftinguifhcd  as  a  teacher  of  ^tnaiomy  in  the  uioft  ce- 
lebrated medical  fchool  of  Europe.     His  attainments  as  a  general 
fcholar  are  evidently  refpcAable.     Jn  th^profecution  of  his  favourite 
ftudy,  he  is  faid  to  poficfs  that  laudable  enthufrafm,  without  a  confi* 
dcrable  portion  of  which  fuperior  excellence  is  feldom  to  be  looked 
for;  su)d  from  a  very  mafterly  production  of  his  [)tt\^  ihc  article  Phy- 
fiology  in  the  Enclyclopsdia  Britannica,  we  ie^irn  that  a  new  Ana- 
tomical Nomenclature  is  a  fubjeft  which  has  long  engaged  his  at- 
tention • 

After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expefted  that  fuch  a  rcvolutioa 
in  anatomical  language,  however  nece(Lry  or  difcreetly  conducied, 
ihould  be  admitted  without  confiderable  oppofition  ;  and  our  author 
ftppears  to  be  fully  aw^re  of  the  obftacles  which  it  may  probably  have.' 
toeqcoi^nter*  It  13  wdl  obferved  by  Degerando*,  as  quoted  by  him 
in  bi^  introdudtion,  that-^ 

*♦  Whatever  the  merits  of  a  language  may  be,  if  it  once  ha«i  received,  the- 

*  DesSigneset  deTArt  dc  Peuler  couiideres  daus  leur  Ra|)pons  mui 

ty^ls, 
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fanclion  of  lime  and  the  fufFrages  of  mankind,  the  phiI«fopfier  will  finS  I 
i)o  eafy  matter  to  change, or  improve  it.  He  will  have,  in  this  daring  aal 
hardy  attempt,  to  combat  at  oucelhe  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  aiid  prelga- 
lion«5of  the  learned.  The  former  will  bring,  in  a  phalanx  againd  him,  at 
thofe  ilrong  and  facred  regards  that  are  due  to  old  and  eflabliftied  cuOomi. 
The  lead  refle6lion  is  fufHcient  to  convince  us  that  their  recollet^ions  and 
their  ideas  mult  reft  upon  names ;  and,  although ^rroneoufly,  they  will  afmoft 
unavoidably,  draw  theconclufion  that  it  is  impotCble  to  change  the  one  witb» 
out  Ukewile  changing  the  other,  and  throwingfhe  whole  into  diforder.'* 

**  The  learned,  on  the  contrary,  will  diflike  a  reform  that  may  appear  to* 
confei  on  its  author  a  fort  of  dcnninion  over  the  fcience.  Even  former  babiK 
with  the  learned  thcmfelves,  if  they  yield  at  all,  will  yneld  with  reludlance^ 
for  tliere  is  evidently  in  the  nature  of  man  a  ftrong  predilection  for  all  thoie 
means  which  he  has  found  inftrumentaily  ufeful  in  promoting  his  Ichemi^: 
and  we  find  the  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  attached  to  the  words  wbidi 
they  have  long  been  accuftomed  to  ufe,  and  very  often  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  which  ihey  have  beftowed  on  their  acquilition." 

*'  Nor  are  tbele  the  only  fources  T)f  difficulty  which  a  new  nomenclature 
has  to  overcome.  Be  they  learned  or  unlearned,  the  indifferent  will  tieat 
it  with  coldnefs  arvd  negled ;  .the  indecilive  will  doubt  and  hefitate,  and 
withhold  their  opinion  till  its  fate  be  determined.  '  The  invidious  will  na> 
tiiraily  feel  hurt  at  feeing  others  attaining  thehr  object  atalefs  expence  thaa 
they  did  themfelves  ;  for,  in  their  eitimation,  fcience,  like  a  diamond*  Qioald 
derive  its  value  from  its  rarity,  its  price,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it. 
The  timid  and  defponding  will  exprefs  a  diflruft  in  all  innovations,  and  the 
indolent  fee  nothing  in  fuch  an  improvement,  but  the  grievous  Iroubie  of 
learning  new  terms;  while  the  man  of  words  will  be  indignant  at  the 
thou-;hts  of  a  language  whofecleamcfs  and  precifion  may  check  the  Qow  of 
his  loo(e  declamations,  or  be  the  means  of  detefling  his  ignorance.** 

That  fome  or  other  of  the  charaflers  here  mentioned,  may  exert 
their  influence  to  render  our  author's  labours  abortive,  is  by  no  means 
unlikely.  Yet  to  do  hinfi  juftice,  Dr.  Barclay  does  not  feem  to  arro- 
gate much  on  account  of  the  pains  which  he  has  already  taken,  and 
is  ilill  difpofed  to  take,  for  the  improvement  of  his  favourite  fcience. 

**  A  new  Nomenclature  (he  obferves)  is  not  to  be  cJafTed  with  important 
and  brilliant  dilcovcries.  As  a  'Work  of  mere  patience  and  induftry,  it  af- 
piresk)  no  luftre  or  eclat ;  it  promifes  no  immortality  to  its  author^  nor  fe- 
cures  to  his  name  any  enviable  marks  of  diflinclion ;  it  is  nothing  more  than 
what  anatomifts  have  long  wiflied  for,  a  defideratum  which  they  have  oltea 
attempted  to  fupply  by  partial  amendments;  and  if  a  whole  or  complete 
fyftem  bo  flill  wanting,  it  is  probably  becaufe  no  anatomift  of  rank  oreini- 
ivence  xvould  fnbmit  to  a  talk  where  the  drudgery  was  fb  great,  and  the 
profpc^l  of  reputation  fo  fmall.  This  Nomenclature  is  not  to  be  compared 
wjth  that  of  Lavoifier ;  iteflablifhes  no  aera  in  fcience,  it  announces  no  great 
revolution,  nor  is  formed  with  a  \ricw  to  perpetuato  an^illuflrious  dilicote* 
ries.  But  fmall  as  that  credit  may  be,  which  is  attached  to  a  lyotk  of  mere 
labour  and  induliry,  the  cl^iims  oi  a  new  Anatomical  Nomenclature  caniwi 
be  great,  even  in  this  view.  It  cannot  pretend  to  inftruci  the  learned,  or 
give  them  new  ideas  of  the  animal  flru61ure  ;  its  influence  extends  to  what 
muf:  appear  oi:ly  a  Ipcck  in  the  map  of  fcience ;  and  yet,  even  there,  if  it 
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IhouM  iacititate  the  progrefs  of  fludy,  and  remove  only  a  part,  of  the  rubbiOi 
that  obllnic^s  (he  journey,  the  author  will  confider  his  objed  as  attained.'' 
(jPp.  1.4— 4-6). 

When  we  compare  the  very  modeft  amount  of  this  claim  witht  he 
high  idea  which  his  eflay  has  led  us  to  entertain  of  Dr.  BarcUy'» 
merit,  we  have  no  hefitation  to  pronounce  it  as  our  judgment,  that 
ihofe  who  firft  come  forward  to  fupport  him  will,  by  giving  genuine 
proofs  of  true  liberality  of  mind,  of  extenfive  views,  and  of  difinterefted 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  anatomical  fcience,  confer  on  him  lcf{» 
honourable  diftinSion  than  on  themfelves.  ' 
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(Continued  from  P.  281 J 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  portion  of  pains  and  of  paper 
which  we  have  already  beftowed  on  Mr.  O/s  book,  we  haver 
jrct  expofed,  comparatively  fpeaking,  but  a  few  of  its  demerits.   Conj-* 
pktdy  to  unravel  his  complicated  web  of  fophiftry  would  require  a 
♦oluitie  larger  than  his  own.     We  triift,    however,  that  this  artfu! 
and  pernicious  publication  will  not  be  fufFercd,  unheeded,  to  difFufc 
itspoifon,  by  the  indolence  or  indifference  of  thofe  whofc  duty  it  is. 
t^adminifter  the  antidote.     We  have  numberlefs  able  and  found  di- 
Vincs,  true  churchmen  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words,  who  are  tho- 
, roughly  qaalified  to  perform  this  fervice  j*  and  we  take  the  libefty  ta 
put  them  in  mind  that  they  are  called  upon  to  undertake  it  by,  ever/ 
motive  which  can  influence  them,  either  as  Minifters  of  the  GofpeF 
Df  Chrift,  which  this  writer  has  fo  mrferably  diftorted  ;  or  as  members 
of  thai  great  bodjf  of  clergy  whom  he  has  dared  fo  wantonly  to  calum- 
niate'and  infult.     The  fteps  of  thefe  pre:ended  Evangelical  teacher* 
Ihouldbe  macked  with  unceafing  vigilance  and  jealoufv.     We  know 
Ihenf  intimately,  and  the  objedt  at  which  they  aim.     IJnder  the  maffc 
of  ffiendfhip,  tney  are,  in  truth,  mod  dangerous  and  indefatigable  ene- 
mies.   Let  the  friends  of  the  Church  come  forward,  pull  off  their  dif* 
guife,  and  exhibft  them  in  their  native  deformity,  and  in  open  day,  ay 
infidious  and  defigning  underminers  of  our  eftablifliment.     A  folid^ 
detailed,  well-written^  and  well-arranged  confutation  of  Mr.  O.'a^ 
plauftble;  but  flimfy  work,  would  be  highly  ufeful.     The  talk  we 
think^ 'would  not  be  extremely  difficult  5  but  the  performance  of  it 
cannbt  be  cxpefted  in  a  Review.     We,  fincercly  attached  and  dcvotedf 
as  we  are  to  the  interefls  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  truth,  canr 
ferve  but  as  auxiliaries  in  the  caufe.     We  (hall  ever  be  ready  to  aft 
the  part  of  faithful  advanced  guards,' by  giving  timely  intelligence,  and 
fecufing  the  outworks ;  but  the  fafety  of  the  citadel  we  muft  leave  tor 
thofc  defenders  who  are  ftationed  on  purpofa  to  watch  for  its  protec- 
tion.    We  (hill,  therefore,  proceed  to  take  leave  of  this  chaotic  far- 
rago of  Caplvinifti'c  Methodifm,  by  making,  as  we  promifed,  fome  ad- 

<litionil  obfervations. 

"^  ,  -     -      ■  -  — -  —  _ ._ .-  — 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  thai  faithful  Guide  /«  tkeCJmrch,  the  ReV/ 
Churles  Daubeny,  has  performed  Uiis  fervice.    Rev^ 
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Wc  cannot  pafs  over,' vii thou t  animadverfion,  Mr.  O/s  fe?eitlk 

thapter,  which  is  qiuinrly  cnt  tkd  **  The  quffftibn  of  adherence  pw- 
fued  in  refpedl  Co  the  d<  dhine  o(  GOOD  wOkKS  ;  with  a  vindicatka 
of  our  tenets  on  thi<5  heau/*  It  is  divided  into  three  fedions,  of  which 
the  firft  i3  "  concet;  ing  the  Uaiidard  of  morals."  **  This,  as  taugbc 
by  the  Church  ,()f  En^jland  (he  teJls  us),  is  the  whole  moral  law  of 
God."  (P.  22i).  The?  Church,  heobferves,  affirms  that  "  noChrit 
tian  man  whatever  is  frt-e  from  the  obedience  of  the  commandmenti 
which  are  called  moral  ;'*  and  he  then  employs,  very  necdlcfsly,  wt 
think,  fome  pages  to  (hew  that,  according  to  her,  this  obedience^ 
includes  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  ourf^Ives.  (Pp. 
222 — -224).  Afewmore  pages  arefilledwith  proofs  that  **  precifeiy 
the  fame  is  the  rule  of  moral  duty  uniformly  taught"  by  himfelf  and 
bis  friends ;  for  which  purpofe  he  produces  feveral  quotations  from 
J^obinfon  and  Scott,  at  the  fame  time  making  honourab!e  mention  cif 
Wiiberforcc,  Hawker,  Milner,  and  Venn.  (Pp.  224 — 228).  Now 
here  it  may  occur  to  our  readers  to  a(k,  what  does  all  this  tend  to? 
Do  the  Englifh  clergy  teach  a  different  dodrine  ?  Why  yes,  replici 
M'.  O.  WE  inculcate  the  neceffity  of  perfed  obedience  j  but  ^a 
Jimere^  not  an  ur^roken  obedience,"  Mr.  Ludlam  fays  ^^  is  required  in 
the  Gofpel."  (P.  228;.  Now  w£  affirm^  in  themoft  decided  mannec^ 
that  all  this  noife  about  perfect  obediejnce,  is  mere  Ic^omacby^  and 
that,  if  it  proceed  from  any  better  fource  than  a  mean  vindiAive  fpirif 
of  cavilling,  and  a  fixed  determination  at  all  events >  to  load  dm 
clergy  with  unmerited  abufe  (for  Mr.  Ludlam  is  not  fiogular  in  bis 
fentiment,)  it  is  founded  in  a  moft  ihameful  mifconceptioo  of  tbt 
very  nature  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation.  "Where**  favs  Mr.  0. 
*•  did  this  divine  learn  his  more  lenient  rule*  of  morals  V  (P.  230*) 
He  learned  it,,  we  anfwer,  from  every  tcxtof  Scripture  which  fpealucif 
pardon  and  remiffion  of  iins.  But  when,  in  the  very  next  worda  dm 
author  afks  **  where  did  be  learn  that  the  preceptive  part  of  this  covf* 
nant  makes  any  fuch  allowances  ?''  he  has,  either  from  ignorance  of 
from  defign,  entirely  altered  the  ftate  of  the  queftion.  The  preafiim 
part  of  the  covenant  can  evidently,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
make  no  fuch  allowances ;  but  the  promijfory  part  of  it  may  and  does. 
**  To  talk  of  a  law,"  he  himfelf  obferves,  "  that  requires  only  a  de- 
feiSiive,"  or  ^^  a  fmcere,  not  an  unbroken  obedience  to  itfelf^  is  to  talk 
fceer  nonfcnfc."  (P.  229.)  It  is  indeed  felf-evident  that  no  law  can 
authorifc  a  violation  of  kftlf.  But  this  dexterous  fopbifter  is  here 
confounding  two  things  which,  in  them fel yes,  are  perfectly  diftiod; 
the  authoritative  injundions  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  terms  on  which 
falvation  is  offered  to  mankind  in  the  gofpel.  Tl)e  moral  lawcaooot 
fay  to  the  finner,  *'  it  is  of  no  confequcnce  whether  vou  obferve  my 
precepts  or  not ;"  for  this  would  be  to  declare  itfelf  no  law  at  all* 
$ut  the  gofpel  iays  to  every  Chriflian,  **  if  your  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  be  hearty  and  fmcere,  even  although  the  frailty  of  your  nature 
fiiou Id  lead  you  into  frequent  tranfgreffions  of  it,  fuch  tranlgreffions 
Will   be  forgiven  you  on  account  of  the  merits  and  fatisfadion  of 

Chrift.** 
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Chrift  "  We  beg  leave  to  a(k  Mr.  O.  this  qucftipit  j  Will  nothing, 
by  the  tenor  of  th^  gofpel  covenant,  lefs  than  perfe£^  obedience  be  ac* 
cepted?  If  noty  then,  unqueftionably,  no  man  can  be  faved ;  if  lefs 
will,  then,  as  unqueftionably,  is  not  perfeJf^  hut  fincere^  bbedience  the 
condition  of  the  gofpel  covenant.  We  fay  the  condition  of  the  gofpel 
covenant ;  for  we  muftftill  take  the  Jib^rty  to  ufe  this  language,  how* 
ever  oiE;n{ive  it  may  be  to  Mr.  O.  who  here  again  fcreens  himfelf  un«- 
der  the  dodirine,  which  we  truft  we  have  already  demolifhed,  that 
there  is  no  condition  of  our  judiHcation  but  faith  alone. 

In  this  part  of  his  book  we  are  well  convinced  that  Mr.  O.  found 
himfelf  treading  on  ground  which  was  incapable  of  fupporting  hiilu 
He  accordingly,  wavers  in  perpetual  vibration  between  meaning  and  / 
nomeaning.^  Mr.  Ludlam  had  faid  that  ''the  edabliftier  of  fuch  a 
law  may  foften  its  rigour,  and  remit  its  penalties :"  Mr.  O.  main* 
tains  th^t  Gad  has  (olemnly  affirmed  that  he  has  not  thus  relaxed  it. 

P.  231.)     Where,  to  adopt  his  own  ftyle  of  catechizing*  did  Mr.  O. 

earn  this  ?  Has  not  the  new  covenant  provided  a  remedy  for  fm  ?  But 
this,  fays  our  author,  **  does  not,  by  any  means,  amount  to  the  fame 
thing.  **  In  the  former  cafe,"  no  cafe  is  ftated,  and  we  can  only 
gue(s  that  he  intends  the  cafe  of  the  gofpel's  not  requiring  perfed  obe- 
dience^  ^*  an  imperfeA  obedience  fully  anfwers  the  demands  of  th^ 
law."  (Ibid.)  We  afk  of  what  law?  If  he  mean  the  law  of  grace, 
as  juft  reafoning  demands,  the  con fequence  is  valid,  and  we  readily 
admit  it.  But  if  he  mean  the  moral  law,  as  a  fyftem  of  precept,  his 
argument  is  founded  on  the  grofs  fallacy  which  we  have  already  no^ 
ticed,  and  he  is  trifling  with  his  readers.  He  obferves  that  ^^  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  annex  the  epithet  ^fincere'  to  this  defe£live  obedit 
dience  5"  for  that  fincerity  *•  is  certainly  no  proof  either  of  the  truth 
of  men's  principles,  or  the  re<flitude  of  their  condud:'*  (Ibid.)  andh9 
mentions,  as  examples,  the  Greeks  who  burned  the  bodies  of  their 

S arenas,  and  the  Indians  who  ate  them,  both  of  whom  ^'  were  equally 
locked  with  the  condud  of  each  other,  and  equally  perfuaded  of  tlu: 
propriety  of  their  own."  (P.  232.)  Is  it  poflibje  that  Mr.O.  was  not, 
aware  that  this  obfervation  is  nothing  to  tbepurpofe?  Was  he  igno^ 
ifatit  that  divines,  when  they  talk  of  fincere  obet'ience,  always  mea^ 
die  obedience  of  ChrtAians  ?  and  that  the  point  here  difcuiTed  necef- 
fariiy  fuppofes  that  we  know  the  law,  whether  we  obey  it  perfefily  and 
fincerely^  or  imperfei^ly  and  infincerely.  Nor  is  the  remark  that 
Vit  is  only  through  the  excellency  and  perfeftion  of  the  law  that 
Cbriftians  difcover  their  defeils,"  (p.  233,.)  though  perfe£lly  juft,  at 
all  more  pertinent  to  the  prefent  queftion ;  for  we  aik  agam,  is  there 
any  proviiion,  or  is  there  not,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  tor  the  falva^ 
tion  ofthofein  whom  fuch  defers  arc  found*? 

In' this  weak  and  captious  attack  on  Mr.  Ludlam v  our  author  evt* 
gently  (lands  forth  as  the  champion  and  avenger  of  Mr^  W  ilb.rforcc, 
Whofe  unwarranted  aflertion  that  ^^  Chriliianity  hath  not  moderated 
the  requifitions  of  God*s  law,  nor  mitigated  the  rigour  of  its  dernandf^ 
nor  relaxed  the  feverity  of  divine  juftice  upon  account  of  human  weak-; 

nefsj" 
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nefs,*'  drew  from    Mr.  Lud?am'  fomc  fenfible  and  pointed  remarlt 
But  the  refpeflable  fenator,  we  are  firmly  pcrfuaded,  will  put  a  higM  ' 
Value  oh  the  zeal  of  his  defender,  than  on  the  judgment  or  ability  dIU' 
played  in  the  defence.     To  Mr.  Ludlam,  indeed,  Mr.  O.  appears  It 
have  as  great  4  diflikc  as  he  very  evidently   has  to  fincerity  ;  and  lit 
here  again  indulges  himfelf  in  fome  farcaftic  and  petulant  rrflc6Uorf 
on  Mr.  Ludlam's  fuppofed  fubfcription  to  unintellii:ible,  abfurd,  m 
impoffible  doctrine*:.      We  (hall,'  by  and  by,  advert  to  this  fubjedl  of 
fubfcription,  on  which  our  apologift  feems  fo  proudly  to  triumph.    At 
prefent  we  (ball  obl^rve  that,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  difquifition  oa 
fincerity,  Mr.  O.  very  juHly,  in  our  opinion,  appreciates  the  worth  of 
his  own  exertions,  when  he  fays  "  all  this,  however,   is   fuperefoga- 
tion,"  (P.  233.)     It  is,  we  agree  with  him,  entirely  fo";  for  he  has 
'  neither  confirmed  the  pcfitionof  his  friend,  nor  invalidated  that  ofliis 
ancagonift.     We  have  here,  however,  anotjier  notable  inftance  of  the 
deep  art,  though  feeming  limplicity,  with  which,  by  a  flngle  ftrdks 
of  his  pen,  he  can  contrive  to  mifreprefent  them.     **  The  ma:n  con- 
tcft  here,"  he   fays,  '*  is  who  teaches  the  ftrifteft  morality  ?  And,  a 
Far  as  the  rule  of  it  is  concerned,  we  certainly,  who  contend  for  a  per^ 
feSf  one  have  the  advantage  over  thofe  who  profeffedly  prefcribc  one  thtt 
is  imperfe£},*'  (Ibid.)     Did  this  bold  calumniator  dread  no  detedion, 
when  he  thus  prefumed,  in  one  ftiort  fentence,  ro  accumulate  two  no- 
torious falfhoods  ?  Have  any  of  thofe  whom  he  calls  his  opponents, 
abjured  the   rule  of  (tod's  commandments,  and  taken  upon  tbem 
to  PRESCRIBE  a  rule  of  their  own  ?  Or  have  they  taken  upon  them 
to  garble  the  decalogue,  as  he  has  garbled  Calvin*s  divinity,  and'con- 
fpi red  together  to  inculcate  on  their  people  only  juft  as  much  of  it  as 
fuits  their  purpofe  ?  If  we  were  not  afraid  of  being  wanting  in  refped 
to  an  evangelical  minifter,  who  profeffes  fuch  regard  to  the  *«  whole 
moral  law  of  God,"  we  (hou'id  be  tempted  to  hint  to  him  that,  when 
he  next  writes  a  book  in  defence  of  his  party,  it  might  not  be  amifs  to 
remember  that  there  is  fuch  a  precept  rn  exiftence  as  the  ninth  com- 
mandment. 

We  cannot  pretend,  with  any  degree  of  particularity,  to  follow  Mr.* 
O.  through  every  deviation  from  the  ftandard  of  morals  which   he  ii 
pleafed  to  afcribe  to  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  do  not  belong  to  his  evange- 
lical band.     To  the  charge  of  "  treating  with  ridicule  and  contempt 
the  converfion  and  renovation  of  the  hearty"  (p.  233,)  we  have  al- 
ready, in  their  name,  pleaded  mt  guilty  ;  and  we  truft  that,  in    the 
judgment  of  our  intelligent  readers,  they  ftand  honourably  acquitted; 
**  Many  of  them,'^'   however,  Mr,  O.  alleges,  **  profeffedly  account 
little  Qf  the  immsdiate  duties  of  the  firji  table  of  the  law  ;"  (p.  234.) 
nor  are  they,  it  feems,  at  all  more  ftridl  <*  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
the  fecond  table.**  (P.  237.)     But  of  neither  of  thefe  accufations  do  the 
pafiages  which  our  induftrious  author  has  produced  from  them  afford 
any  proof.     The   quof^tions    from  Mr.  Clapham,    Mr.  Polwhele, 
and  Dr.  Balguy,  fpeak  only  of  the  wild  exccfll's  of  enthuftafts;  and 
that  there  are  fuch  deluded  beings  to  he  met  with^  Mr»  O.  we  prefume,' 
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ill  haidly  deny*  That  from  Dr.  Carr  relates  to  the  point,  already 
fcufledy  refpedling  imperfed  and  perfed  obedtedce.  After  all,  to 
opt  Mr.  O.'s  ftile,  (p.  236,)  "If  there  be  perfons  who  negleft 
ithcr  table  of  the  law,  they  are  by  no  means  vindicated  by  iis.'*«-<* 
ut  when  he  fends  our  divines  to  learn  from  Mr.  Boyle  "not  to 
tfa(h  the  two  tables  of  the  law  one  a^inft  another,"  (p.  238,)  we 
cannot  but  admire  his  confummate  aflurance ;  for  if  this  had  not  unU 
llbrmly,  fince  their  firft  exiftence,  been  the  praSice  of  his  party,  the 
obfervations  of  which  he  here  complains  had  never  been  made. 

"We  have  next  a  fide  blow  at  the  two  univerfities,  **  the  vices'*  of 
which,  however,   he  gracioufly  condefcends   to  .fuppofe,  **  have, 
doubtlefs,  been  exaggerated."    Of  Cambridge,  indeed,  hei&pleafed 
to  allow  that,  *^  in  refped  to  her,  it   is  certainly  indulging  more 
than  poetic  licence  to  affirm  that  (hidy  Unguiflies,  and  emulation 
fleeps.    A  far  greater  proportion  of  her  members,  it  may  be  fafely 
afEimedf  are  induftrious,  and,  in  the  ordinMry  fenfe  of  the  vxirdf* 
^but  not,  reader,  in  the  methodifttcal  fenfe !)  "  fober,  and  moral,  thaa 
IS  often  im^^ined."    Yet  "  there  is,  both  here  and  in  the  fifter  femi'* 
nary,  a  dafs,  who  are,  as  the  poet  juftlv  defcribes  them,* '  brothel* 
lers  impure,  fpendthrifts/  and  viftims  ot  the  tnoft  complicated  in* 
temperance."    (P.  239.)    This  infidious  and  unprovoked  attempt  to 
**  damn  with  faint  praife'*  thofe  illuftrious  and  truly  venerable  feats 
of  found  learning  and  religious  education,  was,  we  think,  impru- 
dent ;  and  the  more  fo  efpecially  as  it  contributes  abfolutely  nothing' 
to  the  fupport  of  Mr.  O.'s  argument.    Wb  have  heard  of  much 
fenfuality  of  Ihe  groiT^ft  kind,  accompanied  with  vile  hypocrify  and 
falfehood,  among  the  chofen  followers  of  gofpel  minifters,  and  even 
among  fuch  minifters  themfelves,  where  the  paflions  of  youth  could 
not  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  oftnce.    Mr.  O.  recolleAs  who 
it  was  that  faid  <^  He  that  is  without  fin  among  you,  let  him  firft 
caft  a  ftone  at  her.*' 

From  a  re-perufal  of  what  Mr.  O.  has  written  on  the  fubjefik  of  a 
miniftcr's  dirty  to  his  people,  (Pp.  251 — 255,)  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  perfinal  attention  and  perfonai  rejidencef  we  begin  to  nifpeft 
that  we  were  impofed  upon,  when  we  were  informed  that  he  had 
been  prcfentcd,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  two  livings  in  York. 
With  the  admonition  of  "  the  learned  and  pious  Bifhop  of  London** 
full  in  his  recolledion,  it  cannot  be  podible  that  he  would  accept  two 
livings.     "  The  Bilhop,"  fays  his  lordihip,  "  does  in  the  moft  ex- 
prefs  terms  commit  to  you^  and  to  you  only^  the  cure  of  the  fouls  of 
that  parifl),  and  you  miift,  in  your  cwn  perfons^  be  anfwerable  for 
their  falvation.**    That  both  thcfe  livings  are  in  the  fame  city  makes 
no  difference  in  the  cafe ;  for,  as  Mr.  O.  cannot  officiate  in  two 
churches  at  once,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  his  congregations  muft 
be  deprived  of  either  morning  or  evening  fervice,  or  that  he  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  unhallowed  expedient  of  a  vicarious  difcharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office :  an  expedient  for  which,  as  the  Bi(hop  of 
Oflbry  obfervcs,  "  there  is  not,  in  the  ordijiation  vow,  the  moft  dif- 
NO.  ixii.  \(^i,\  tr.  C  c  tant 
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tant  refervation."  (See  p.  252.)     The  report,  we  think,   is  Iikewifc 
injurious  to  the  charafler  of  fo  pigus  a  man  as  Mr.  Wilberforcc^ 
through -whofe  intereft  our  author  is  faid  to  have  been  promoted  to 
tb^is  preferment.     With  regard  to  the  Chancellor,  than  whom  w* 
have  a  higher  refpeft  JFor  no  man,  we  can  eafilv  imagine  that,  al- 
though he  is,  ex  officio^  keeper  of  the  king's  confcience,  he  may  yet 
not  have  paid  the  fame  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  clerical  ofEce  as  Mr.  Overtoa  and  Mr,  Wiiberforce  \  and  that, 
therefore,  if  the  livings  had  really  been  folicited  from  fo  refpechdile 
a  quarter,  they  might  poflibly  have  been  conferred. 

'We  leave  Mr.  O-  in  full  pofleffion  of  every  advantage  which  his 
caufe  can  derive  from  Dr.  Croft's  alfertion,  that  *<  there  may  be 
c^cs  in  which  it  nuy  be  abfolutely  neceflTary  to  deceive  a  patient,'' 
(p.  256,)  and  from  the  falhionable  phrafe  of  *<  not  at  home,"  whca 
people  only  mean  that  they  decline  teeing  company;  fibid.)  for  we 
are  not  difpofed  to  commence  a  difpute  de  lana  caprina.  But  when 
lye  found- him  declaiming  en  the  virtue  of  Candour,  (p.  259,  &c.} 
ojir  patienci:.  we  own,  almoft  abandoned  us ;  and  we  could  not  help 
exclaiming  Can  this  be,  Mr.  Overton!  the  man  who  fparcs  no  afpe- 
r|ty  of  reproach,  and  mifles  qo  poflible  pretext  for  dander !  the  ob- 
jea  of  whofe  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  to  blacken  and  vilify 
every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who  is  not  a  difciple  oJF 
the  ichool  of  Calvin !  **  Therefore  thou  art  inexcu fable,  O  man, 
whofoever  thou  art  that  judged  9  for  wherein  thou  judged  another 
thou  condemned  tbyfelf ;  for  thou  that  judged  dod  the  fame  things.*' 
The  fccond  fedion  of  this  chapter  is  **  concerning  the  Sanctions 
of  Morality,''  and  commences  with  the  following  obfervation: — 
V  But  tt  18  of  little  importance,  it  will  be  faid,  what  our  dandard  of 
morality  is,  if  we  dedroy  its  Jan&iimsy  and  difpenfe  .with  its  neceffitjj* 
The  obfencation  is  jo.^.  Mr.  O.'s  friends  have  been  frequently 
chmrged  with  both  the  Branches  of  this  accufation,  and  have  never 
yet' been  able  to  judify  themfelves  from  cither.  But  our  ingenious 
apologid  may  have  been  more  fuccefsful.  Let  us,,  therefore,  exa- 
mine the  grounds  of  his  defence. 

The  general  principle  on  which  he  reds  it,  provided  that  princi- 
ple were  well   founded,,  would,,  undoubtedly,  have  weight.     Thi> 
principle  is  their  agreement  with  the  Church.     They  maintain,  it 
is  true,  *'  that  good  works  are  neither  the  meritorious  caitff,   nor  the 
appointed  condition  of  juftificatton.'* .  But  "  it  mud,"  fays  he,  *'  be 
admitted  that  this  doftrine  of  juftification  will  have  the  lame  afpcft 
on  morals,  when  taught  by  us,  which  it  has  whentavight  prccifely 
in  the  fume  manner,  by  our  Church."    (P.  273.)     If  the  tcachicj 
of  the  Church,  however^  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  be  not  only 
not  precifily  the  fame <^  but  totally  different  from  that  of  thcfe  evange* 
lical  divines,  and  utterly  tnconfiflent  with  it,  then-  the  doSrinc,  a^ 
taught  by  each  of  the  parties,  muft  have  a  very  different  afped  on 
morals.     Now  we  have,  we  think,  flicwn  beyon.d  the  power  of  re- 
ply, that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  Calviniftic  ;  particularly 
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*tluit,  on  the  fulijeSl  of  juftificattoii)  (he  holds  opinions  diametrically 
oppofite  tothofe  of  our  evangelical  Calvioift^;  and  that  Ihe  confidem 
Mod  works  as  the  appotnted  and  indifpenjible  cmditiom  of  loan's  jufti- 
ncation,  whether  firn  or  final.  We,  therefore,  fay  that  Mr.  O.  and 
his  friends,  if  they  *<  fecure  the  interefts,  and  Inculcate  the  neceffity 
of  morality,''  (p.  2739)  muft  doit  firom  confi4crations  altogether  diir 
tind  from  thofe  employed  by  the  Chucch  of  England;  and  that, 'in 
this  cafe,  it  will  avail  them  nothing  to  attempt  to  ihelter  themfdvtts 
'under  her  authority. 

The  Church  of  England,  though  fhe  uniformly  infifts  on  the  ne* 
Keffity  of  grace  to  enable  men  to  work  out  their  own  falvatioo,  yet  is 
•fatx  from  the  wild  abfurdity  of  making  them  mere  machines,  or,  as 
Mr.  O.  very  cautioufiy  denominates  them,  ^^  creatures  lefc  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  motives  whjch  jtre  certain  in  their  cffefts,"  (p.  355,)   in 
*whom  the  fpirit  of  God  does  all,  while  they  themfelves  are  capable 
of  doing  nothing^     Mr.  O.  indeed  endeavours,  by  ufing  foftened  ex- 
preffions,  to  palliate  the  difguftingharflinefs  of  this  dodrine;  yet  he 
cannot  but  know  that  fuch  fneaking   prevarication  is,  diihonourable 
and  unmanly.     If  he  has  adopted,  and  is  determined  to  maintain,  thp 
Calviniftfc'  tenet  of  arbitrary  eled^ion,  ^hy  does  he  meanly  (brink 
from  its  neceiTary  and  unavoidable  confequenccs  ?     He  who  holds 
Caiviniftic  eledion,  muff  likewife  hold  ircefiftible  grace,  rejeiS  the 
freedom  of  human  actions,  and  confider  man  as  no  more  than  a  paf« 
five  organ  or  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  God.    There  is  no  pointy 
accordingly,  on  which  Calvin  is  more  decided  than  that  God  is  not 
a  Co-oP£RATOR,  but  the  sole  Operator,  in  the  whole  cscono* 
,my,of  man's  falvation.     *'  Ad  id  autem  quod  dicere  folent,  poftquam 
.primae  gratiae  Dei  locum  dedimus,  jam  conatus  noftroi  fubfequenti  gra- 
tiae  CO-OPERARI,  refpondeo.     Si  hominem  a  Seipfi  fumere  vofunt 
unde  gratiae  collaboret,  peftilentiffime  hallucinantur"'    (J"^«  'it^* 
a.  cap.  3.  fee.  9.)    Is  this  the  dofbine  of  the  Church  of  f^ngland  ? 
Mr.  O.  knows  that  the  diilimilitude  is  not  greater  between  light  and 
darknefs  \  for  ihe  teaches  exprefsly  that  the  grace  ofjSod  works  along 
vnthour  wili\  (Art.  X.)  that  all  men  fliall  give  account  for  thiir  own 
works  (Athan.  Creed)  j  and  dire£ls  us  to  pray  for  God's  merciful-^ 
^anc€  and  continual  help.  (Cpll.  in  Poft.  Comm.) 

The  Church  of  England,  therefore,  holding,  as  flie  does,  that 
man  may  refift  the  grace  of  God,  or  co-operate  with  it  as  he  choofes. 
tod  that  good  works  are  the  necelTary  condition  of  falvation,  moft 
evidently  fecures  the  intercfls  of  morality,  and  can  urge  all  its  ianc- 
,tions  with  perfedl  confiflency,  and  full  effe£k.  But  how  a  Calvinift 
<an«rge  them  with  either,  we  are  altogether  incapable  of  compre- 
hending. The  fanAions  of  a  law,  as  we  undcrftand  them,  are  con- 
siderations of  iotereft  or  of  damage,  in  other  words  rewards  and  pu- 
nifbmeotSi  propofed  as  motives  to  free  and  rational  beings,  who  have 
power  tQ  obferve  the  law  or  not,  and  intelligence  duly  to  weigh  the 
confequences  of  obedience  or  difobedience.  But  if  you  place  cer* 
Uin  perfons  in  iuch  iituations  that  fome  of  them  cannot  poffibly  keep 
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the  la\r.  While  others  cannot  poffibly  break  it,  all  motiTcs  zddnBd 
•to  both  are  impertinent.  Rewards  and  punifliments,  in  foch  m  cafa^ 
become  words  without  meaning,  and  all  exhortations  to  ob«dieac»j 
downright  mockery.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  cafe  fuppoMj 
18  exaaiy  that  of  Ualvin*8  reprobate  and  ele^.  O^  coofequence  kl 
is  a  felf-evident  tr4th  that  the  Calvinifttc  princi|iles  Do  uttealTj 

SUBVERT    AND   RADICALLY    DBSTROY   THE    SANCTIONS  OF    M^l 
JIALITY.  .  ^  * 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  language  of  thefe  evangelical  mioiflas 

IS  frequently  enough  at  variance  with  their  principles ;  fo  much  fi»  i 

-thatperfons  unacquainted  with  their  fyftem  would  never  fuipeftlhai 

fuch '  principles  were  held  by  them.    Witnefs,  the  foUowing  pm« 

graph  of  Mr.  O, 


"  Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of  the  Lord^  we  perfuade  men. 
lieviQg  ourfeives  the  awful  reality  of  God*s  folemn  denunciations  againft 
thofe  who  obey  not  thb  gofpel,  we  entreat  fuch  chara6ters  to  flee  for  re* 
fuge  to  the  hope  this  goTpel  fets  before  them;  to  flee  unto  him  who  is 
exalted  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour/  for  to  give  repentance  and  forgire- 
nefs  of  fins.  As  though  God  did  befeech  them  by  us,  we  praj  thra  in 
Chrift's  ftead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  While,  on  the  one  band,  we  ex- 
hibit to  them  the  bleflednofs  a  perfeverance  in  their  prefent  coorfe  would 
forfeit,  and  the  nobler  motives  of  the  gofpel,  fn  order  to  allure  them  to 
repentance ;  on  the  other,  we  folemnly  warn  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come;  and  confiantly  aflure  tiiem,  that  except  they  repent*  they  mufti 
aliperilh."    (P.  301,)  ' 

What  plain  unlettered  Chriftian,  who  had  drawn  his  notions  of 
religion  from  his  bible  and  prayer-book^  would  hefitate  to  fay,  on 
hewing  fuch  fentiments,  that  the  perfons  who  utter  them  muft  be 
found  and  trufy  orthcklox  divines  ?  Could  he  poflibly  fafped  that, 
on  the  contrary,  all  their  fundamental  tenets  convert  the  wbo(e 
fcheme  of  Chriuian  redemption  into  a  mafs  of  condplete  abfurdity 
and  nonfenfe  i  Yet  it  is  not  more  demonftrable  that  the  three  aa« 
gles  of  every  phne  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
th^n  that  all  uich  addrefies  from  the  mouth  of  a  Calvinift  are  merely | 
vox^  et  pratena  nihiL 

Mr.  O.  lii^ewife  contends  that  his  clients  fufliciently  inculcate  the 
neceffity  of  morality.  Our  readers,  however,  will  be  pleaied  to  re- 
colle£l  that  we  have  already. endeavoured  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
only  liecef&ty  of  morality  which  their  fyftem  i^dmits^  is  not  a  morale 
but  a  phyfuai  neceflSty,  arifing  from  God*s  irrefiftible  working  in  the 
hearts  of  the  eled.  Their  fcheme,  in  (aA,  though  it  takes  its  origin 
from  a  different  fource,  lands  us,  at  laft,  in  as  intricate  and  hope* 
lefs  a  labyrinth  offatalifmas  that  of  Voltaire,  Prieftlc}^and  Hume; 
-  nor  do  we  perceive  a  fmgle  reafon  for  choice  betweefi  being  made 
irremediably  happy  or  miferable  by  a  neceflary  chain  of  blind  natu- 
ral caufes,  and  by  the  arbitrary,  capricious,  decrees  of  an  intdligent 
agent. 

With 
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'With  regard  to  the  declaration  in  the  Xlltfa  Article,  that  ^*  good 
orks  do  fprtng  out  neceflarily  of  a  true  and  lively,  faith,"  on  which 
U.  O.   ieemsy  in  this  fe^on,  to  lay  peculiar  ftrefs,  it  is  certainlyt 
ben  underilood  in  the  fenre  in  which  the  Church  underftands  it,^ 
dpulated  to    have  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  adion,  and  pre*^ 
nta,  on  her   principles,  a  very  ftrong  and  powerful  motive  to  vir« 
le«     Her  own  explanation  of  it  is  clear  and  decifive :    **  Deceive 
K  yourfelvesy"  ihe  favs,  **  thinking  that  you  have  faith  In  Ood,-^ 
ihen  you  live  ia  Go;  for  then  your  ungodly  and  linful  life declareth 
ic  contrary,  ^vhatfoever  you  fay  or  think/'  (Horn.  00  Faith.)  This 
I  .found,  evangelical,  and  praSical  dodlrine.    <*  You  muft  be  fruit- 
b1  in  bringing  forth  good  works,  or  elfe,  whatever  your  perfuafion  - 
luybe,  you  cannot  polfibly  have  true  faving  faith,  and,  ofcourfe,  . 
Km  cannot  poiGbly  be  faved,"  is,   undoubtedly,  when  addreffed  to 
pre  moral  agents,  w)^  have  the  power  of  working,  a  very  excellent 
•o£k*ion  of  morality.    But,  whatever  Mr.  O.  may  pretend,  this  is 
m  the  view  of  th:  Church's  declaration  which  is  generally  given  )>y 
S^>el  preachers.     Mr.  O.,   it  is  true,  can   here  again  ulkinlan- 
{uagb  well   fitted   to  remove  fufpicion  from  his  party ;  language  to 
I^Hich  no  real  Churchman  will  objed,  and  from  which  any  one  un- 
inftru^d  in  the  controverfy  mu^  naturally  conclude  that  tbefe  pure 
and  holy  evangelical  ministers  have  been  dreadfully  calumniated. — • 
•*  On  our    fyftcm,**  he  &ys,  **  no  perfon  is  warranted  to  confider 
biisfelf  a  true  believer,  and  confequently  in  the.  ^vouf  of  God,  who 
nas  not  a  fuitablc  condu£i/*   (P.  2%2.)    «*  If  true  faith  is  ccnfidered 
^  thus  neceflarily  productive,  none,  it  is  manifeft|  are  warranted  to 
luppofe  themfelves  poflcffed  of  it,  but  in  proportion  as  they  experi- 
ence its  fruits  and  efFefls.'*   (P.  283.)     All  this  is  exc^lent  j  but  it 
is  nothing  more  than  an  inftance  of  what  has  fometimes  been  call^ 
ibeiANcuAGB  OF  ACCOMMODATION  i  by  which,-  in  pl^n  Engliih; 
is  meant  a  barefaced  attempt  to  deceive  the  world.     W|^,  who  know 
,them  iViii  et  in  cutg^  deny  that  this  is  the  ufual  ftile  of  teaching  em* 
floyed  by  tbefe  Calviniuic  divines.    No :  their  favourite  topic  of 
exhortation    is  "  Get  juftifying  faith,  which  is  all  iii  aU  :  you  Beed 
,not  much  concern  yourfelvcs  about   good  works :  thcfe  ate  of  vcrv 
Aibordinatc  confequence  in  the  charadcr  of  one  of  God's  eleft;  anci, 
.Widcs,  they  will  ncceffarily  follow  of  courfe.**     By  juftifying  faith, 
too,  it  is  always  intimated  that  nothing  more  is  intended  than  a  firm 
pnfua&on  that  we  ourfelves,  as  individuals,  are  Included  among  the 
cJcaofGod,  and  juftified  bv  the  rightebufnefs  of  Ch rift  imputed  to 
.^».    This  perfuafion  will  unflify,  and  cgnfccrate,  a^  it  were,  our 
vorft,  as  well  as  our  bed,  thoughts,  words,  and  adlions.     And  ^uil 
^ir  hearers  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  ultimate 
jjnd  moft  fiiblime  principle  of  the  creed  of  Calviniftic  methodifra, 
«  That  God  fees  no  fln  in  his  faints  \  or,  as  Sir  Richard  Hill  very 
'  P^amly  cxpreffes  it,  that  "  whatever  lengths  one  of  the  elect  runs, 
whatever  depths  he  falls  into,  he  always  (hnds  abfolved,  a! way?  com- 
f^ut  in  the  cverlafiing  righteoufnefs  of  the  Redeemer.'*    (See  Daub, 
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Append,  p.  287.)  Thus  the  godly  are  taught  to  belieTc  widi  Ua^ 
tber  that  fin^  are  to  be  di(lingui(hed,  not  according  to  the  faS^ 
zccovding  to  the  per/en  \  and  with  Sir  Richard  Hill  that,  while 
vid  was  eiving  orders  for  the  murder  of  Uriah,  and  committing : 
tery  with  that  officer's  wife,  his  perfon  was  as  much  in  the  fa 
of  God  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  Is  this,  we  afk,  the 
trine  of  the  .gojpel,  or  does,  it  really  furniih  a  good  fan£tioa  of 
rality? 

Mr.  O.,  wc  doubt  not,  will  here  difown  the  unguarded  confeffieo 
of  his  friend  the  barpnet ;  yet,  in  our  opinion,  Sir  R,  Hill  is,  is 
point  of  honourable  refpedability,  as  much  fuperior  to  Mr.  O.^ 
ingenuous  honefty  and  candid  good  faith  are  fuperior  to  low  cunnirig 
Sirua  artful  diflimulation.  For  we  will  venture  to  tell  this  evangeiicai 
minifter  that  his  efforts  to  difguife  the  f}ftem  of  preaching  purra^ 
hy  his  tribe  i^highly  difcreditable  to  his  own  character,  and  wlU  not 
impofe  on  a  flnele  perfon  of  common  difcerntnent  and  obfervatioi}. 
He  repeats,  indeed,  in  fpite  of  truth,  ^*  on  whatever  grounds  ffie 
Church  can  enforce  morality,  confiftentlv  yith  the  do&rine  of  jufti- 
ncation,  we  can  confidently  imitate  her.  (P.  294.)  And,  by  way 
of  defiance,  be  fubjoins,  **  that  on  all  proper  occafions  we  do  thns 
wforce  it^  our  opponentjs  will  not  readily  difprove.^  But  Mr.  O. 
is  mifiaken.    Wq  can  readily  difproye  it ;  or  rather,  we  can  eaffly 

{rove  the  reverfe,  panly  by  the  confeflion  of  the  parties  themicl^ves, 
ut  chiefly  by  the^vifible  and  notorious' i^ffefis  produced  on  their  fol- 
lowers.    The  belief  of  the  hearers  is  undeniable  evidence  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  principles  inculcated  by  the  teachers ;  and  it  is  ii\atter  of 
fa£t  which  cannot  be  denied  that  the  hearers  of  thefe  evangelical 
ipinifters  confine  their  ravings  about  rfeligious  attainments  almm  ex- 
cluCvelv  to  the  topic  of  faith,  and  exprels  themfelves  very  difiefceS- 
fully  01  virtue*    Nay  the  very  diftindlion  which  they  make  of  die 
fiprgy  into  L£ga|^  and  Gospel  Pr&acheks  is  fufficient  to  pot 
tKis  taA  beyond^  a  doubt     In  general,  therefore,  it  may,  on  thb 
fubieA,  be  fafely  affirmed  that,  however  plaufibly  our  author  msy 
declaim  in  defence  of  the  conduA  of  his  brethren,  the  chaiges 
brought  againft  them  are,  in  pradice,  well  founded.     Their  doc- 
trine has  a  maniftft  tendency  to  produce,  and  we  fee  that  it  realty 
does  produce,  in  the  minds  of  their  adherents,  a  fupercilious  con* 
tempt  of  morality,  while  it  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  wild  enthufiftfm, 
prclumption,  and  uncharitablenefs.    The  notions  of  Chriftiank  have, 
it  feems,  undergone  a  very  woful  change  fince  the  time  of  Chilling- 
worth.     "  There  is  noproteftant,"  fays  that  great  man,  **  but  be- 
lieves-faith,  repentance,  and  univerfal  bbedience,  are  neceflaryto 
the  obtaining  God's  favour,  and  eternal  happineft.*'     But  we  haw 
fcen  even  Mr.  O.  himfelf  denying  the  neceflity  of  the  two  laft  con- 
ditions, and  condemning  Bifl)op  Bull  becaufe  he  aflerted  it.     *♦  I  ne- 
ver knew,"  continues   Mr.   Chilling  worth,  "  any  proteftant  fuch  a 
Solifidian  but  that  he  did   believe  thefe  divine  truths  :    That  be  mufi 
make  bis  calling  certain  I)  goad  WQrh\  that- he  muji  wort  ^uthisjal-  ' 

Vati^n  , 
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wmfhn  with  fear  undtnmUing ;  and  that  while  be  doeanot  fo,  he  can 
have  no  well  grounded  hope  of  falvation :  I  fay>  I  never  met  with 
kny  one  who  did  not  believe  thofe  divine  truths;  and  that  whh  a  more 
iirm,  and  with  a  more  unihaken  aflent,  riian  he  doe$  that  himfelf  is 

prefent  times  can  fumifh  many  thou&iidf  of  fuch  Sokficfians  among 
the  godly  difciples  of  our  evangelicai  miniflci^. 

Refpedtng  the  Jaft  grouod  meotiooed  by  9ttr  author^  on  which  he 
iay s  that  his  friends  enforce  good  works,  namely,  <^  Thai  our  Mrnd 
Jia/e  rfftticUj  in  heaven  will  ht  frdportiomd  to  our  4epr44  $f  fruitful^ 
nefs  in  thefe  works*  (p.- 190) ;  we  obferve  that  here  aeain  Mr.  Ok 
^iifclaims  his  belt  friends,  whole  indifcretions  indeed,  to  fay  the  truths 
^t^  exceedingly  troublefoqie  to  him.     The  dodrine  iS|  undoubtedly, 
fcriptural;  and  to  thofe  who  believe  that  our  good  works  are  a  con* 
dition  of  falvation,  a  moft  forcible  fanAion  of  morality.     But  to 
thofe  who  do  not  believe  thia,  it  is  no  fandlion  at  all.     We  had  af> 
iertod    (Anti-Jac.  Vol.   II.  p.  370,)  that  this  doArioe  militates 
againfi  the  Calvinifiic  notions  of  eiedioo ;  but  this,  our  author  fays, 
**  it  will  require  no  ordinary  ingenuity  to  fhew.'*  (P.  2901)    W^ 
conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  ts  aiore  plain*    The  do&rinf 
fuppofes  degrees  of  riward\  and  levmd,  of  oeoelfity,  fuppofes  thp 
works  rewarded  to  be  $ur  0tvn  works.    But^  in  the  fyftem  of  Calvin, 
thefe  works  are  the  pure  eiFeds  of  the  invincible  grace  of  Cod,  whp 
can  certainly  produce,  with  equal  eale,  'the  hlabeft,,  ^  well  as  the 
lowed,  degree  of  fruitfulnefs.    Accordingly  Mr.  .0.  idks,  "  Hat}i 
not  the  potter  power  Qver  the  clay,  of  the  fame  lump  to  m^ke  one 
vdiel  unto  honqur,  and  another  unt9di(honoitr}    Soma  for  nobl^, 
.  and  others  for  meaner  purpofes  ?"  (p.  191) :  thus  amply  confirming 
»tlie  truth  of  our  aiSsrtion,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  pretends' t^ 
overturn  it.     He  talks,  indeed,  in  a  loole  and  confiifed  way^  of  goal 
works  being  rewarded ;  but  he  is  very  evidently  puzzled  by  the  doc- 
trine.    That  different  degrees  of  blenedn^fs  in  the  faints  will  exadly 
•orrefpond  .with  their  different    characters  and  attainments  here, 
*^  feems  naturally,"  he  fays,  **  to  follow  from  the  confidcration  that 
good  works  will  in  any/§n/e  be  rewarded ;  a  doctrine  which  none,)' 
lie  is  forced  to  confefs,  ^*  who  admit  the  authority  of  fcripture,  caji 
queftioo."    ^Ibid.)     But  his  very  phraf/^ology  proves  that  he  knovys 


dcQce,  repeat,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  gradation  of  blifs.  correfponQ- 
ing  to  men's  diiFerent  attainments  in  bolinefs,  whicn  makes  good 
works  a  neccfTary  condition  of  falvation,  and  men's  future  happinefs 
dependent  on  their  own  perfonal  exertions,  is  utterly  fubverhve,  by 
undeniable  confequence,  of  the  Calvinillic  tenet  of  uiiconditional 
election. 

£Ti?  h  conchiJed  in  gur  next.J 
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Account  dftbi  Lifiand  Writings  of  WUTtmn  R^irifon^  D.D.  F.R.S.E. 
lati  Principal  of  thi  XJniverfttf  of  Edinburgb^  and  Hi/loriografber  to 
His  Majejlyfor  Scotland^  readiefore  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinhcrgh. 
By  Dugald  Stewart.  Svo.  Pp.  308.  5s.  Cadell  and  Davics^ 
London  ^  and  £•  BalfouTy  Edinburgh.     i8oi. 

A  BIOGRAPHER  ought  to  be  thorbughly  acquainted  with  the 
intdled  and  paffions  of  man,  the  liciution  in  which  his  Tub* 
je6t  aded,  and  thedafs  of  purfuits  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addi£bd: 
thereby  the  author  becomes  fitted  to  comprehend  the  feries  of  the  in- 
dividual  hiftory,  ^nd  the  refult  of  the  chara^r.  Thefe  qualifications 
are  joined  in  the^biographer  of  Robertfon.  A  member  of  the  body 
of  which  hit  theme  was  the  head,  Mr.  Stewart  moved  in  the  faoie  cir- 
cleS)  literary  and  focial ;  from  local  opportunities,  as  well  as  generzl 
erudition,  be  thoroughly  knew  the  hiftory,  progrefs,  and  variations  of 
Scotch  literature,  and  its  .incitements  at  the  commencement  and  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  Dt,  Robertfon's  life ;  thence  he  could  appreciate  the 
difficulties  with  which  his  hero  had  to  contend,  or  the  advantages  he 
enjoyed. .  Having  fuch  means  of  knowing  and  eftimating  the  cha- 
wler  of  the  late  hiftoriogrspher  for  Scotland,  he  had  accefetothe 
moft  genuine  information  concerning  the  fa£b  which  he  records. 

**  The  principal  authorities  (be  fays}  for  the  biographical  details  in  the 
following  p^ges,  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Robertfon 's  eldeft  fon^ 
Mr.  WilTism  Robertfon,  advocate.  To  him  I  am  indebted^  not  only  for 
the  original  letters,  with  which  he  has  enabled  me  to  gratify  the  cnriofify 
of  ray  readers,  but  for  every  other  aid  which  he  could  be  prompted  to  oon- 
tribote,  either  by  reganl  for  his  iistherV  memory  or  by  frieodlbip  for  him. 
felf.  Mr  inforflution  with  lefped  to  the  earlier  part  of  Or,  Roberdoi's- 
•life,  was Merivedaimoft  entirely  from  one  of  his  ddcft  and  moft  vained 
.iriends»  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Invere(k/' 

William  Robertfon  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  William  RobertfiM, 
Minifteroftbe  old  Gray  Friars*  Church,  and  of  Eleanor  Pitoainn 
daughter  of  David  Pi tcairn,  £fq.  t>f  Dreghorn.     By  bis  father  he  was 
defcended  from  the  Robertibns  of  Gladney,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  a 
branch  of  the  refpeSable  family  of  the  fame  name  which  has,  for 
many  generations,  poflefled  the  eftate  of  Struan,  in  Perthfliire.     He 
was  educated  at  the  fcbooi  of  Dalkeith,  which^  from  the  high  repu« 
tation  of  Mr.   Leflic,  its  mafter,  was  reforted  to  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland.     During  his  puerile  and  youthful  years,  the  habits  and  oc> 
currences  of  his  hfe  fupplied  few  materials  for  biography.     Hisge* 
nius  was  not  of  that  forward  and  irregular  growth,  which  forces  it* 
felf  prematurely  on  public  notice ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  intimate 
and  difcerning  ffienas,  who,   in  the  native  vigour  of  his  powers,  and 
in  the  patient  culture  by  which  he  laboured  to  improve  them,  per- 
ceived the  eamefts  of  a  fame  that  was  to  laft  for  ever.     To   fupply 
tlie  deficiency  of  fadls,  relative  to  Mr.  Robertfon  himfelf  at  this  inter- 
V9l|  our  author  prefents  an  account  qf  ^e  ftate  of  ScQcUnd^  refped* 
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"ing  efforts  of  litmture  %t  this  period,  during  which  tbe  mind  of  the 
filled  was  formed,  and  its  exertions  determined. 

"  In  times  (h^  (ajs)  fuch  as  the  prefent,  when  literary  dilVinftion  leads 
to  other  rewards,  the  laboars  of  the  lludious  are  often  prompted  by  motives 
very  different'from  the  hope  of  fame,  or  the  infpiration  of  genius;  but 
when  Dr.  Robcrtfon*s  career  commenced,  thefc  weije  the  only  incitements 
which  exited  to  animate  his  exertions.  The  trade  of  authorship  was  un- 
known in  ^cot]and»  and  the  rank  which  that  country  hnd  early  acquired 
limong  the  learned  nations  of  Europe,  had,  for  many  years  been  fuftained 
4}y  a  fmall  number  of  i  minent  men,  who  di(lingnithed  themfelves  by  an 
honourable  and  difinterelled  2eal  in  the  ungainl'ul  walks  of  abftrad  fcieoce. 
Sdtne  prefages,  however,  ^f  better  times  were  beginning  to  appear,  'ilie 
produdions  of  ThompCun  and  of  Mallet  were  already  known  and  admired 
in  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  an  impulfe  bad  betn  iriven  to  the  minds 
of  the  riling  generation,  by  the  exertions  f  a  few  able  and  enlightened 
men,  who  filled  important  ftations  in  the  Scoltiih  Univerfilies.  Dr.  Hut- 
chefon,  of  Glafgow,  by  his  excellent  writings,  and  ftill  more  by  eloquent 
ledures,  had  diSufed  among  a  numerous  race  of  pupils,  a  fiberality  of  fen- 
timent,  and  a  refinement  of  ta(lc,  unknown  before  in  this  part  of  the 
ifland  J  and  the  influence  of  hii  example  had  extended,  in  no  inconfiderabic 
degree,  to  that  fcminary  where  Dr.  Robertfon  received  his  education.  T  he 
profeiTorihipof  moral *philofophy  at  Edinburgh,  was  then  held  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  afterwards  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London;  who,  if  be 
did  not  rival  Dr.  Hutcliefon's  abilities,  was  not  furpafled  by  him  in  the  va- 
riety of  hisfcientific  attainments,  or  in  a  warm  zeal  for  the  enconr.i;r  nx-vA 
of  ufeful  knowledge.  His  efforts,  were  ably  feconded  by  the  learnu)^  ;ind 
induftry  of  Dr.  Stevenfon,  ProfefTor  of  Logic;  to  whole  valuable  produc- 
tions (particularly  to  his  illuftratioos  of  Ariltotle's  Poetics  and  of  Longinua  * 
on  the  Sublime)  Dr.  Aobertfon  has  been  often  heard  to  fay,  th  it  hr  confi- 
dered  bimfelf  as  more  deeply  indebted,  than  to  any  other  circunui.uice  of 
his  academical  iludics." 

While  Robertfon  was  at  College  he  became  Member  of  a  club  that 
confifted  of  the  ablcfl  and  mo(t  ftudious  young  men  of  the  times; 
emulation  tended  to  the  improvement  of  their  refpeflive  talents.  la 
X743  he  wlas  appointed  Miniflerof  Gladfmuir,  in  the  county  of  Had- 
dington. .  Soon  after  this  preferment  an  event  occurred  which  fbewed 
the  moral  affei^ions  of  Robertfon  in  a  very  favourable  point  01  view. 
His  father  and  his  mother  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
leaving  a  family  of  fix  daughters  and  a  younger  foh  ;  with  a  living 
not  exceeding  a  hundred  pounds  annually,  he  determined  to  rake  a 
paternal  charge  of  the  whole  family.  He  invited  them  to  Gladlmuir, 
£id  continued  to  educate  hi&  fiflcrs  under  his  own  roof^  till  they  were 
fetiled  refpeciably  in  the  world.  Nor  did  he  think  himfeif  at  liberty 
till  then,  to  complete  an  union,  which  had  been  long  the  obje^  of 
bis  wifhes,  and  which  may  bejudly  nunibered  among  the  moit  f.  rtu- 
natc  events  of  his  life.     He  remained  linglc  till  1751,  when  he  mar- 

.  ried  his  coufm,  Mifb  Mzxy  Nifbet,  daughter  ot  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nilbct, 
one  «f  the  Minilters  of  £dinburgh.  In  1745,  when  the  country  and 
f onftitution  ws^s  in  danger,  without  neglecting  his  profeffional  auties, 
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iieoftered  bis  fervices  as  a  volunteer.  At  Gladfmuir  Mr»  Robertfon  was 
gradually  but  Aireiy  laying  tbe  foundation  of  that  fame  which  was 
deftined  to  be  permanent.  In  the  General  Aflembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  now  began  to  attain  eminence  as  an  orator,  and  in 
1755, delivered^  fernnon  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chriftiait 
Knowledge.  *<  This  fermon  (fays  our  author),  the  only  one  he  ever 
publilhed,  has  been  long  ranked,  in  both  parts  of  the  ifland,  amongft 
the  beft  models  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  our  language."  The  difcourfe 
in  queftion  we  recollect  to  have  read  many  years  ago,  and  agiee  with 
our  author  that  it  evinced  very  great  ability.  We,  however,  difient 
from  hiseftimate  of  its  fpticific.  excellence.  It  was  a  mafterly  diflor- 
tation,  hiftorically  exhibiting  in  outfer,  progrefs,  and  refult,  the  dvil 
and  political  progrefs  of  the  world,  a  fliort  time  previoudy  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Chrift,  and  its  aSual  (late  under  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  the  mod  favourable  to  be  found  for  the  propagaticMi  of 
Chriftianity.  We  therefore  rather  deem  it  a  fore-tafte  of  that  genius 
which  traced  manners  and  civilization  to  the  days  of  Charles  V.  than 
as  a  model  of  pulpit  eloquence,  ftrongly  {Simulating  Chriflians  to  the 
difcfaarge  of  Chriftian  duties.  It  fpoke  the  comprehenfive  and  lumi* 
nous  hiftorian  more  than  the  impreffive  preacher.  We  have  repeatedly 
heard  Dr.  Robertfon  preach;  a  connected  narrator,  powerful  reafonei^ 
and  an  elegant  fpeaker,  but  fiill  we  muft  fay,  it  was  the  hiftorian  who 
i'poke  from  the  pulpit.  We  particularly  remember  a  fermon  preached 
on  a  faft  day,  about  fpring  1778,  foon  after  the  capture  of  Bureoyne^ 
^nd  an  abler  political  difcourfe  on  the  hiftory  and  operation  of  Britifh 
efforts  and  energy  which,  though  partially  unfuccefsful,  muft  uiti* 
inately  prevail,  was,  we  believe,  never  delivered  in  theHoufe  of  Com- 
mons. Such  eiTays,  we  admit,  were  models  of  eloquence,  but  not  of 
pulpit  eloquence  i  and  we  doubt  not  the  ingenuous  and  candid  writer, 
on  reconfidering  the  fulnedt  with  his  ufuaJ  fagacity  and  depih,  will 
^igree  in  our  opinion.  While  be  was  thus  engaged  in  the  various 
duties  of  his  profefiion  Dr.  R.  planned  and  executed  a  literary  work;  this 
ims  his  Hiftory  of  .Scotland,  publiflied  in  February,  17599  and  received 
by  the  world  with  unbounded  applaufe.  In  this  part  of  the  narrative 
the  writer  very  happily  delineates  the  feelings  of  an  author  on  the 
fuccefs  of  a  work  which  is  to  fix  his  literary  reputation. 

*'  From  this  moment  the  complexion  of  his  fortune  was  change'd.  After 
a  long  ilruggle  in  an  obfcure  though  happy  and  bofpitable  retreat,  with  a 
Darrow  income  and  an  increalio^  tamily,  his  profpeds  brightened  at  once. 
Jie  faw  independence  and  affluence  within  his  reach,  and  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  idea  of  giving  'a  fUll  greater  flight  to  his  genius,  when  no  longer 
depreffed  by  thofe  tender  anxieties  which  fo  often  fall  to  the  Jot  of  men, 
whofe  purfuits  and  habits,  while  they  heighten  the  endearments  of  domeflic 
)ife^  withdraw  them  from  the  paths  of  intered  and  ambition.*' 

Our  author  cites  extrads  from  congratulatory  letters  which  demon- 
firate  that  a  very  ftrong  impreflion  was  made  on  the  public  mind  by 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  on  its  firft  appearance,    it  was  then  regarded 
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as  an  attempt  towards  a  fpecies  of  compofition  that  had  been  cultirat- 
cd  witli  very  little  Tuccefs  in  this  ifland  ;  and  accordingly  it  entitles 
xhe  author,  not  merely  to  the  praife  which  wouI.d  now  be  due  to  an 
bifbrian  of  equal  eminence,  but  to  a  high  rank  among  thofe  original 
and  leading  minds  that  form  and  guide  the  tafte  of  a  nation*  •  Of  the 
Hiftory  of  Scotland  fourteen  editions  were  publifiiei  before  the  death 
of  the  writer.  Mr,  Stewart  feems  to  regard  Robertfon  as  friendly  to 
Mary  rather  than  hoftHe,  and  a&erts  that — ^^  the  ftory  of  the  bieautiful 
and  unfortunate  Queen,  as  related  by  him,  excites,  on  the  Whole,  a 
deeper  interefl:  in  her  fortunes,  and  a  more  lively  fympathy  with  her 
fate,  than  have  been  pn>duced  by  all  the  attempts  to  canonife  her  me* 
fflory,  whether  infpired  with  the  fympathetic  zeal  of  the  Romiih 
Ch\irch,  or  the  enthufiafm  of  Scottifh  chivalry."  Far  are  we  from 
coinciding  with  this  <>pinion  of  the  biographer,  that  either  Scottiih 
chivalry  or  popifli  zeal  produced  the  late  vindications  of  Mary.  Gil- 
bert Stewart  was  not  exempt  from  Scottiih  predile£tions,  but  it  is  to 
be  rememberedi  ths(t  the  defence  of  Mary  implies  the  cenfureof  a 
myeh  greater  portktn  of  Scots  than  the  accusations  which  were  2\^ 
ledged  againft  their  Sovereign.  If  Mary  was  iqnocent  the  greater 
part  of  her  fobie£b  were  traitors  and-  rebels.  It  could  hardly  be  the 
partiality  of  aocot  that  would  reprefent  the  chief  Scottiih  nobles  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  as  defervidg  of  the  fcaiFold  or  gibbet,  by 
thektreatmetit- of 'their  lawful  monarch.  Gilbert  Stewart  was  un- 
queftionaibly  no  Roman  Catholic  bigot ;  and  we  believe  the  real/ource 
of  his  defence  was  a  aonvijtion  that  Qjteen  Mary  deferved  fuch  vin« 
dicatioa^  Wbitaker  is  oerdinly  neither  a  Scottiih  knight  nor  a  po-^ 
piiib  zealot,  tnd  yet  h»  has  laboured  siibft  powerfully  and  fuccefsfully 
in  averturning  tbe  chaorges  of  Mary's  enemies.  Our  biographer  him-^ 
felf  difplays  Scottifli  fUh'tiaKty,  when  he  repreients  Gilbert  Stewart  as 
the  ableft  opponent  of  Robertfon;  no  ithpartial  reader  of  G.  Stewart 
land  Wbitaker  could  ev^r  form  fuch  an  'opinion. 

During  the  time  the  Hiflory  of  Scodand  was  in  the  prefs,  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon removed  from  Cladfmuir  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  ad- 
snitted  one  of  tbe  Mlhiflers*  In  1750  he  was  u>pofnted  Chaplain  of 
Stirling  Caffie ;  in  17^X9  one  of  His  M j^eily's  Chaplains  in  Scotland^ 
and,  in  I76a«  Prtnetp«l  of  the  Vniverfity  of  Edinburgh ;  two  years 
afterwards  the  ofice  of  King't  Mfloriographer  for  Scotland,  with  aA 
jinnual  falary  of  t9obmdred  pounds,  was  revived  in  hisfaVour.  Some 
oibiM  friends  now  wiflnd  Dr.  R.  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  Engliih 
Chureb  %  but  wtA  an  inflexibility  which  a  Scottl&  Preibyterian  na* 
4nrally  deems  meritorious^  the  Principal  adhered  to  the  do£trinei|. 
wbicb  heat  firft  imbibed.  Mr.  Stewart  has  hot  been  able  ^to  leari^ 
bit  pffCCifc  answer,  but  prefumes  ^^  hisdifapprobation  was  expreiTed  in 
tbofe  decided  terms  which  becar^e  the  confiJUncy  and  dignity  of  his  cha^ 
fji^r.'*  We  do  not  perceive  hew  the  dignity  of  \\\s  character  could 
bave  t>een  leilcned  by  his  derelidtion  of  Preibytery  and  adopt:  on  bf 
^e  Epffcopal  dodrines  and  inllitutions.  The  ambition  of  Robert- 
fon bimfrlf  wjw  m^anvrhite  di^c^d  to  literary  exaltation.    It  appears 
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from  one  of  the  {etters  *  by  which  the  narrative  is  illaftfated  ami  fop-^ 
ported,  that  His  Majefty,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  exprefied  a  vi(h 
to  fee  a  Hiftory  of  England  by  the  pen  of  Robertfon ;  'and  even  in- . 
ikru&ed  Lord  Bute  toaflure  him  of  every  information  wi  encourage* 
ment.     From  Dr.  R.'s  anfwer  it  appears,  that  before  this  oiFer  was 
inade,  he  had  commenced  a  hiftory  of  Charles  V*  and  wiQied  to  (iniOi 
that  undertaking  before  he  engaged  in  anocjier  work;  but  he  mani- 
feAed  an  inclination  to  perform  fuch  a  tafk;  and  whilft  he  Was  em* 
ployed  on  Charles  V.  feems  to  have  coniidered  the  Hiftory  of  England 
a&  his  next  fubjed.     But  the  Hiftory  of  Charles  employed  hiqa  much 
longer  than  he  fore  fa  w  ^  partly  in  confequence  of  his  avocations  as 
Principal  of  the  UniVerfity,  and  of  thofe  arifing  from  his  connexions 
with  the  Church,  in  which,  at  that  period,  fa(^ion  ran  high*     Ia  the 
execution  too  of  this  work,  he  found  that  the  tranfadions  relating  to 
America,  which  he  had  originally  intended  as  the  fabjeA  of  an  epi- 
fode,  were  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  require  a  feparate  narrative ;  and 
when  at  laft  he  had  brought  to  a  termination  the  long  and  various 
labours  in  which  he  was  thus  involved,  bis  health  was  too  much  im- 
paired, and  his  life  too  far  advanced,  to  allow  him  to  think  of  an  un- 
dertaking fo  vaft  in  itfelf,  and  which  Mr.  Hume  had  already  executed 
with  fo  ^lendid  and  merited   a  reputation.     In  1769  the  Hiftory  of 
Charles  V.  made  its  appearance.     The^riticiAn  of  his  biographer,  on 
this  monument  of  induftry  and  genius,  though  concife-  is  juft^  mas- 
terly, and  appropriate. 

•'  In  no  part  of  Dr.  Robertfon's  work*  has  he  drfplayed  more  remarka** 
bly,  than  in  the  introdudory  volume>  his  patience  in  refear^h  ;  his  penetra- 
tion  and  good  fenfe  in  (ele^ing  hrs  information  ;  or  that  compdehen^oD  of 
mind,  which,  without  being  milled  by  fyflem,  can  conrifine^  with  diftin6t« 
ixefs  and  tafte,  the  dry  and  fcatfered  details  of  ancient  mononaentf.  In 
truth,  this  diflertation^  under  an  analTumhig  title,  is  an  introduidion  to  the 
Hiiiory  of  Modern  £uroj)e,  and  is  invaluable,  in  this  refpe^,  to  the  hiftori- 
cat  (ludent;  and  it  fu^gefb,  in  every  page,  matter^  of  fpeculation  to  the 
politician  and  philofopher,'' 

Our  author,  in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  alfo  qootes  extrads  to 
prove  the  approbation  and  applaufe  of  cotemporaries, :  efpeciaUy  Mr. 
Hume.  After  an  interval  of  eight  y^rs  from  the  publication  of 
Charles  V.  Dr.  Rofoertfon  produced  the  Hiftorv  of 'America ;  a  work 
which,  by  the  variety  of  refearcb  and  of  fpecttlation  that  it  exhibits, 
enables  us  to  form  a  fufficient  idea  of  themanner  in  which  he  had  em- 
ployed the  intervening  period.  In  undertaking  this  taflc,  the  nu» 
thor's  original  intention  was  only  to  copnplete  his  account  of  the 
great  events  connected  with  the  reign  of  Chirks  -V« ;  hut  perceiving, 
as  he  adyaiTced,  that  a  hiftory  of  America,  confined  .felely  to  the  opcu 
rations  and<:oncerns  of  the  Spaniards,  would  not  be  likely  to  e^ictie 
a  very  general  intereft,  he  refolved  to  include  in  his  plan  the  traalac*- 


*  A  letter  from  Lord  Calhcait  to  Dr.  Robertfoo,  dated  Jtdy  20,  J761. 
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tions  6f  all  the  'European  naHoa&  in  the  New  Wbrjd.  *  Oit  the  His- 
toiy  of  America  our  author  prefects  a  more  detailed  criiicifm  than  on 
any  of  the  reft  of  Robertfon's  works.  Having  exhibited  feveral  pro* 
minent  excellencies,  the  biographer  proceeds  : 

"  After  all,  however,  the  principal  charm  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  otYief 
hiftories,  arifcs  firom  the  graphical  effects  of  his  narrative",  wbereever  his 
fubjed  affords  him  materials  for  an  interelling  pi^ure.  What  force  and 
beauty  of  painting  in  his  circnmftantial  details  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus ; 
of  the  firft  afpe6t  of  the  new  continent;  and  of  the  interviews  of  the  -na- 
tives with  the  Spanifli  adventurers!  With  what  animation  and  fire  does  be 
follow  the  ^ps  of. Cortes  through  the  varying  fonunes  of  bis  vafl  and  ha- 
zardous'career;  yielding,  it:  mult  he  owned,  fomewhat  too  much  to  the 
influence  of  the  paffions,  which  his  hero  f(?lt;  but  befiowiog,  at  the  f^rae 
time,  the  warnq.  tribute,  of  admiration  and  fyrtipathy  on  the  virtues  and  fate 
of  thofe  whom  he  fubdued;  the  arts,  the  inflitutions,  and  the  manners  of 
Europe  and  of  America }  but,  above  all,  the  fplendid  charaders  of  Cortes 
and  of  Guatimozin,  enable  him,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  to  add  to  its  other 
attradions,  that  of  the  fineft  contrails  which  occur  in  hillory/* 

Thefe  qualities  of  the  hiftorian  the  biographer  derives  from  the  af« 
fedions  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  writer. 

**  Thefe  effe^  {hfi  (ays)  refulting  haturally  from  a  warm  imagination, 
were  heightened  in  Dr.  Robertfon  by  the  vigour  of  an  a^ve  and  afpiring 
mind,  ft  was  not  from  the  indifference  produced  by  indolence  or  abflrac* 
tion  that  he  withdrew  from  the  buiinefs  of  life,  to  philofopby  and  letters. 
He  was  formed  for  adion  no  lefs  than  fpeculation  >  and  had  fortune  opened 
to  him  a  field  equal  to  his  talents,  he  would  have  preferred,  without  hefi- 
tation  (if  I  do  not  greatly  miiiake  his  chara6terj,  the'purfuit  of  the  former, 
to  thofe  of  the  latter.  His  iludies  were  all  diredted  to  the  great  fcenes  of 
political  exertion :  and  it  was  only  becaufe  he  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
iiiflain  a  part  in  them  himfelf,  that  he  fubmitted  to  be  an  hiftorian  of  the 
anions  of  others.  In  all  his  writings  the  influence  of  the  circumflances 
which  I  have  now  fugsefted,  may,  I  think,  be  traced ;  but  in  none  of  them 
is  it  fo  flrongly  marked  as  in  the  Hiflory  of  America.  There  he  writes  with 
the  intereft  of  one  who  had  been  himfelf  an  ador  on  the  fcene ;  giving 
-an  ideal  range  to  his  ambition  among  the  aflonifbing  events  which  te^ 
defcribeSk" 

While  he  befiows  thefe  praifes  on  Robertfon's  Hrftory  of  America, 
his  biographer  admits  confiderablcdefefts.  **  l^'artiality  (he  fays)  for 
the  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  originality  of  fyftem  difplayed  in  the 
writings  of  BufFun  and  dePaw,  a  partiality  natural  to  the  enthufiafit) 
of  a  congenial  mind,  has  unqueftionably  produced  a  facility  in  the  ad- 
miffion  of  many  of  their  afiertions  which  are  now  clafled  with  the  pre- 
judices of  former  times."  But  as  he  candidly  cbferves,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  in  juftice  to  Dr.  Robertfon,  what  important  additions 
have  been  made  fince  the  time  he  wrote,  to  our  knowledge  both  of 
America  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  ;  and  that  it  is  not  from  our 
prefent  ftock  of  information,  but  from  what  was  then  current  in  £u- 
tope,  that  an  eftimate<;an  fairly  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  accuracy 
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of  his  refearches,  but  a  more  ferious  charfte  sninft  the  Hiftory  of 
America  is  the  difpofition  which  the  author  has  ibewii  to  palliate  or  to 
veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spiniardt  in  their  American  conquefb.  To 
the  impreiSon  of  this  accufation,  our  author  pppofes  thofe  warm  and 
enlightened  fentiments  of  humanity  which  in  general  animate  his  writ* 
jngs.  Tbefe  yolumet  did  not  complete  Dr.  Robertfon's  original  de« 
figns,  he  announced  in  the  preface,  hia  intention  to  refume  the  fub* 
jf£t  at  a  future  period ;  fufpendinff,  in  tJhe  mean  time,  the  execution 
of  that  part  of  his  plan  which  related^  to  the  BritiiQi  fettlements,  on 
account  of  the/ferment  which  dien  agitated  our  North  American  co- 
lonies. After  his  Hiftory  of  America,  many  of  his  friends  urged 
him  to  continue  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England ;  but  their  applicatioii 
was  unfuccefsful ;  and  from  thi$  time  he  engaged  in  no  large  under- 
taking.  ^For  near  thirty  years,  Dr.  Robertfon,  was  the  moft  confpl- 

cuous  figure  in  the  Supreme  Ecclefiaftical  Court  of  Scotland,  and  a 
fedlion  is  devoted  to  his  hiftory  and  chara£ler  as  a  political  leader. 
The  materials  of  this  part  of  the  work,  Mn  Stewart  informs  us,  are 
derived  from  Dr.  George  Hili»  a  gentleman  of  great  talents  and  elo-- 
iquence,  and  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  part  of  the  work  is  moft  peculiarly 
interefting'to  members  of  that  body ;  nevertfaekfs  it  has  biographical 
>alue,  in  illuftratiug  the  powers  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  exercifed  in  a&ive 
occupations,  and  the  contentious  eloquence  of  a  popular  affenlbly^ 
it  demonftcates  that  he,  who,  from  the  clofet,  informed,  inftru&ed, 
iind  delighted  mankind,  was  equally  fit  for  adorning  the  fenate,  or 
.•guiding  the  cabinet.  In  the  year  1780  he  retired  from  the  aflembly, 
«nd  appeared  to  have  intended  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  time  in  domeftic 
ftndfocial  purfuits,  and  to  ftudy  only  for  amufeoient.  Reading,  with 
%his  intent,  Major  Rennel's  Memoir  for  iiluftrating  his  Map  of  Indof- 
^iSin,  this  fuggefted  to  him  the  idea  of  examining,  more  fully  than  he 
nad  done  in  his  introdudory  Book  to  his  Hiftory  of  America,  into 
'the  knowledge  whit;h  the  aocients  had  of  that  country.  In  carrying 
"Kin  this  enquiry,  and  confuiting  with  care  the  author's  authority,  fome 
^zEts  hitherto  unobferved,  an  j  many  .which  had  not  been  examined 
'With  proper  attention,  occurred  ;  new  views  opened  ;  his  ideas  gra- 
dually extended  and  became  more  inrercfting;  till  at  length  he  ima- 
fgined  tfaat-the  refult  of  his  rcfearches  might  prove  amuung  and  in"- 
muStivt  to  others.  Such  was  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  his  difquindoa 
tronceraing  ancient  India,  which  clofed  the  labours  of  this  eminent 
Writer,  when  he  was  about  fixty-nine  years  of  age.  Notwithftanding 
)iis  advanced  years  this  production,  his  biographer  obferve^,  exhibits 
*'  in  every  part,  a  diligence  in  relearch,  albundnefs  of  judgment,  and 
a  perfpicutty  of  method,  not  inferior  to  thofe  which  diftinguifb  his 
other  performances.  From  the  nature  of  the  fufaject  it  was  impofti- 
ble  to  render  it  equally  amufing  to  ordinary  readers,  or  to  beftow  on 
his  language^  the  fame  fpjendour  and  variety  ;  but  the  ftyle  pofleiles 
all  the  charadleriftical  beauties  of  his  former  cornpoiitions,  as  far  as 
they  could  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  a  difcourfe,  of  which 
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tie  general  defign  excludes  every  fuperfluous  and  ambitious  orna- 
ment." Having  conduced  Dr.  Robcrtfon  to  the  conclufion  of  his 
literary  efforts,  his  biographer  prefents  a  luminous  view  of  his  general 
merits  as  an  hi  dorian,  and  firil  he  confiders  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  hiftorical  refearches, 

*'  In  this  refpeft  (fays  our  author)  he  has  certainly  not  been  furpaifed  by 
any  writer  of  the  prefent  times !  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  eafy  to  name  ano- 
ther, who  has  umted  to  fo  luminous  an  arrangement  of  his  materials^  and 
foch  mafterly  ikill  in  adorning  them,  an  equal  degree  of  induHry  and  ex-, 
a^nefs  in  tracing  them  to  their  original  fourccs.  In  the  art  of  narrative 
too,  which,  next  to  corrednefs  in  the  flatement  of  fat^s,  is  the  mod  eifen- 
tial  qualification  of  an  hidorian,  Dr.  Robertfon's  ikill  is  pre-eminent: 
perhaps  I  might  venture  to  fay,  that  in  this  art,  his  chief  and  cbaraderidical 
excellence  as  an  hidorian  contids.  I  do  not  at  prefent  allude  merely  to  the 
richnefs  of  colouring  with  which  he  occalionally  atreds  the  attention;  hxxt 
16  the  didinftnefs,  perfpicuity,  and  fulnefs,  with  which  he  uniformly  com- 
municates hidorical  information,  carefully  avoiding  every  reference  to 
whatever  previous  knowledge  of  the  fubjed  his  reader  may  accidentally' 
pofiefa." 

Another  excellence  of  the  higheft  order  is  perfpicuity  in  all  Dr. 
Robertfon^s  publications.     **  The  continuity  which  united  together'  * 
the  diiFercnt  parts  of  his  fubjefl,  in  confequence  of  the  addre^  and 
facility  difplayed  in  his  traniitions.     It  is  this  ladctrcumdance  which; 
beftows  on  his  works  that  unceafing  intered  which  conditutes  one  of 
the  principal  charms  in  tales  of  fifiion ;  an  intered  eafy  to  fupport  id" 
relating  a  feries  of  imaginary  adventures,  but  which,  in  hidorical 
compofirion,  evinces,  nHore  than  any  thing  elfe,  thehand  of  amader.*^' 
Having  confirmed  thefe  obfer?ations  on  the  noaterials  and  arrangement 
of  the  biftorian  by  an  accurate  and  copious  particularity  of  indanc^ 
and  illudration,  oi;r  author  proceeds  to  his  ftyle. 

'*  The  general  drain  of  liis  compofition  is  flowing,  equal,  and  raajedlc }. 
barmonioos  beyond  that  of  mod  £ngliOi  writers,  yet  feldom  deviating,  ia-^ 
qued  of  harmoiiy^  itito  inverfion,  redundancy,  or  affed^ation.    If,  in  fonocT 
padages,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  eded  might  have  been  heightened  b^' 
Ibmewhat  more  of  Variety  in  the  drudure  and  cadence  of  his  po'iods,  if 
mud  be  recolle^ed  that  this  critidfm  involves  an  encomium  on  the  beauty^ 
of  his  dyle ;  for  it  is  only  where  the  ear  is  habitually  gnitided,  that  the 
rfiythm  of  compofition  becomes  an  obje6l  of  the  reader's  attentibn.  In  com-^ 
paring  his  turn  of  expredion  with  that  of  the  claffical  writers  of  England,  a 
ctitferenee  may,  I  think,  be  perceived,  originating  in  the  provincial  Ituatjoii 
^the  country  where  he  received  his  education  and  fpeiit  his  life;  and,  if 
I  am  not  mudi  roidaken,  the  fame  observation  may  be  extended,  hi  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  to  mod  of  our  contemporaries  who  have  laboured  under  d- 
anilar  di  fad  vantages.     I  do  not  allude,  at  preft^t,  to  what  are  commonly 
called  Scottic'ifms,  for  from  thefe  Dr.  Robertfon's  works  have  been  allowed, 
1)y  the  mod  competent  judges^  to  be  remarkably  ff^  $  but  to  an  occadonal 
ibbditution  of  general  or  of  circuitous  modes  of  expreffion  indead  of  the 
limplc  and  fpeci6c  BugUdi  pbrafe.     It  may,.perhaps,  be  quedioncd  by  d)me 
-iviictber  Dr.  Robertfon  has  not  carried  to  an  extreme^  his  idea  of  what  he 
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has  himfcir  called  the  dignify  of  b'ljiory ;  but,  whatever  qiinioo  wr  form  on 
this  point,  it  cannot  be  difputed  that  his  plan  of  feparating  the  materials  of 
hidorical  compofition  from  thofe  which  fall  ander  the  prorioces  of  the  an- 
tiquary,  and  of  the  writer  of  memoirs,  was  on  the  whole  happilj  conceived  3 
and  that  one  great  charm  of  his  works  arifes  from  the  tafte  and  judgment 
with  which  he  has  carried  it  into  execucioD.  Nor  has  he  fuffered  thb 
fcrupulous  regard  to  the  unity  of  hil^orical  dyle  to  exclude  that  variety  which 
wasneceifary  for  keeping  alive  the  readers  attention." 

The  conftitution  of  Dr.  Robertfon  was  vigorous ;  until  he  had 
reached  his  feventieth  year  he  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health ;  but,  in 
the  end  of  1791^  he  began  to  decifne ;  and  in  the  following  l^^\y  ^^' 
himfelf  convinced  that  he  fhould  n'ever  recover :  but  he  fingered  till 
the  funfimer  1793,  ^^^  ^oxt,  the  approach  of  death  with  fortitude  and 
Chriftian  refignaiion.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  wrif^vifited  his  ve- 
nerable friend y  who  was  convinced  this  was  the  laft  time  of  their 
meeting ;  and  made  it  his  dying  requeft  that  Mr.  Stewart  would  write 
his  life.  During  life  he  continued  to  exhibit  the  moft  exemplary 
diligence  in  the  difcharge  of  his  paftoral  duties;  as  long  as  his  health 
allowed  him,  he  preached  regularly  every  Sunday.  The  following 
character  is  given  of  his  fermons  by  Dr.  Erikioe,  his  learned  and  ex- 
cellent colleague,  who  heard  htm  preach  every  week  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  **  His  difcourfcs  fronJ  this  place*  were  fo  plain^  that 
the  moft  illiterate  might  eafily  underftand  them,  and  yet  fo  corred 
and  elegant  that  they  could  not  incur  their  cenfure  whofe  tafte  was 
more  refined.  For  feveral  years  before  his  death  he  feldom  wrote  his 
fermons  fully,  or  exadly  committed'  his  older  fermons  to  memory; 
though  had  I  not  learned  this  from  himfelf  I  fhould  not  have  fufpeded 
it ;  fuch  was  the  variety  and  funefs  of  his  illuftrations^  the  accuracy 
of  bis  method,  and  the  propriety  of  his  ftyle.''  In  his  fociat  habits 
Robertfon  was  at  once  agreeable  and  refpedable.  He  was,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  fufeeptible  of  the  ludicrous  ;  but  ^n  no  occafion  did 
he  forget  the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  decorum  of  his  profeffioA  \ 
nor  did  he  even  lofe  fight  of  that  claflical  tafte  which  adorned  bis 
compofitions.  His  turn  of  expreflion  was  correfl  jtnd  pure;  fome- 
times,  perhaps,  inclining  more  than  is  cxpefted  in^the  carelefVnefs  of 
a  focial  hour^  to  formal  and  artificial  periods ;  btft  it  was  ftampcd  with 
his  own  manner  no  lefs  than  his  premeditated  ftyle :  it  was  always  the 
language  of  a  fuperior  mmd,  and  it  embellifhed  every  fubjed  oa 
which  be  fpoke.  In  the  company  of  ftrangers,  he  increafed  his  ex- 
ertions to  amufe  and  to  inform;  and  the  fplendid  variety  of  hiscon"» 
verfation  was  commonly  the  chief  circumftance  on  which  they  dwelt 
in  enumerating  his  talents ;  and  yet  I  muft  acknowledge,  for  my  own 
part,  that  muchas  I  always  admired  his  powers  when  they  were  thos 
called  forth,  I  enjoyed  his  fociety  lefs  than  when  I  faw  him  in  the 
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1<e  of  his  Intimates^  or  in  the  bofom  of  his  family."     In  his  do-, 
"ftric  duties  and  relations  he  was  exemplary  and  happy.     His  eldcft 
^*>n    is  an  eminent  lawyer,  his  two  younger  have  acquired  honour  and 
Oifti  ii6lion  in  the  military  profeflion,  and  his  daughters  are  agreeably 
fettled  in  life. 

TThc  moft-  prominent  feature  fn  the  IntcHefloal  charafterof  Robert-  , 
fon,  v/as  good  ft" hfe.     He  was   not  eminent  for  metaphyfical  acute- 
neTs  ;   nor  did  he  eiifily  enter  into  fpcculations  involvinsj  mathematical 
or   mec-hanical  ideas;  but,  in  thofe  endowments  which  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  fucccfbful  conduft,  and  which  fita  man  to  acquire  an  influence 
over  others,  he  Rad  no  fuperior.     Among  thofe  who  have,  like  him, 
devoted  the  greater  part  ot  life  to  ftudy,  perhaps  it  would  *be  difficult 
to  find  his  equal. 

Such  is  the  account  that  is  prefented   to^the  public  from  genuine 
information  and  perfohal  intimacy,  by  one  of  the  moft  eminent  phllo- 
fopher&of  the  prefcnt  age,  concerning  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  hiC-  * 
torrans  of  the  laft  or  any  age.     Often  are  reviewers  fatigued  with  tra- 
velling through  works  which  -are  dignified  by  the  title  of  biography, 
but  which  are  really  compilations  of  book-malcefs,  who  neither  com- 
prehend the  oSjecls  of  that  fpecies  of  comrofition,  nor  even  know  the 
fubjeft  on  which  they  profefs  to  write.     From  fuch  colledtions  of  un- 
authentioatcd  afTertions,  prolix  fepetitions,  and   indigefted  remarks, 
vre  have  been  moft  agreeably  and  ufefully  relieved  by  Stewart's  Life  of 
Robertfon  ;  and  with  delight  and  inftrudioft  have  perufed  this  tribute 
of  living  to  dcceafed  gertius. 
^       The  account  and  view  of  the  hifforiah  are  agreenbly  divcrfified  by 
letters  from  ofher  men  of  the  higheft  eminence.     Of  thefe  the  molt 
ilrikin^x  ?-nd  intercfting  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burke,  on  the   Hiftorv  of 
America,  which  our  author,  with  ftrong  cxpreflions  of  juft  and  con- 
fcquently  the  moft  profound  veneration,  quotes  at  full  Icng'th.     VVc 
truft  Dr.  LaVience  has  feen  the  work  before  us,  whith  contains  fuch 
-a  charafteriftic  monument  of  Edmund  Burke.     Our  alithor  beftows 
a  proper  and  high  regard  on  other  writers  of  rreat  but  fubordinate  ex- 
cellence, as  what  writer  is   not  !/    In  quoting;  the  apftrobation   of  >n- 
ferior  writers,  Mr.  Stewart  requefts  the  reader  not  to  confiJer  him  as 
adducing  fuch  teftimonies  to  fupport  the   fame  oi  Dr.  Robertfon,  but 
merely  fiicwing  the  univerfality  of  the  imprcfnon  which  they  made  on 
the  literary  world. 

With  a  few,  and  but  i.  few  of  the  pdrtiatitle^  of  a  ScotcHmnrr.,  this 
is  one  of  the  beft  fpecimcns  of  biography  which  has  conie  Leloie  us. 
fince  we  commenced  our  labours.  * 


Rural  Phihfophy  \  or^  RefleSlions  en  Kngwledge^  Virtue^  av.d  Happinefi\ 
chiefly  in  rffereytceto  a  Life  of  Retirement  in  the  Country.  <  y  £iy 
Baccs,  tfq.      8vo.     Pp.  356.     Longman  wnd  Recs.      1803. 

THF^  very  rjfpc(£iablc  author  of  this  excellent  v.'ork  tolls  u^,  in  his 
Adveuifcment,  that  it   was  cornpr^fed    in  that  ''  period   of  r?- 
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publican  frenzy,  when  the  world  in  its  wild  attempts  to  overtWo^ 
two  of  its  greateft  and  moft  fundamental  bleffings,  religion  and  go- 
-vernment.  Teemed  in  a  kind  ofconfpiracy  againlt  itfclf/*  Theaa* 
thor  intends  this  as  an  apology  for  a  tew  pafiages  not  fo  immediatrij 
applicable,  he  fuppofes,  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  when,  as  he 
exprefles  it,  *^  fo  many  hopeful  fymptoms  appear  of  a  return  to  i(>- 
cial  order  and  Chridian  p'ety." 

We  (hould  be  happy  to  concur  in  opinion  with  this  moft  benevo^ 
lent  writer;  but  we  feel  ourfelves  not  much  encouraged  to  flatter  oar« 
felves  on  this  profpe£l  of  rational  reformation,  ^ 

In  his  Preface,  he  tells  us,  he  wasted  to*  undertake  this  ufeful 
work,  by  having  read  the  late  Ur.  Zimmerman's  Treatife  on  Soli* 
tude.  It  will  be  fome  compenfation  for  the  mifchievous  tendency  of 
that  book,  if  it  fhall  have  induced  our  author  to  cQmpofe  a  work -of 
fuch  very  fuperior  excellence  ,on  the  fame  fubjeft.  A  work  whofe 
'^  foundation  feems  laid  fo  firmly  in  reafon  and  revelation,  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  of  ourfelves,  and  of  the  world,  as  to  be  entirely 

•adequate  to  bear  up  the  folid  fuperftruiSlure  of  virtue  and  happinefs."* 
The  author  proceeds  to  ftate  fome  reafons  to  juftify,  or  at  leaft,  as 

^he  modcftly  expreJes  it,  to'cxcufe  the  publication  of  his  difcourfe. 

"  That  there  exiHs  at  prefent  amongit  us  a  lamentable  want  of  rural 
philoibphy,  or  of  tliat  wifdom  which  teaches  a  man  at  once  to.  enjoy  and 
to  improve  a  life  of  retirement,  is,  I  think,  a  point  too  obvious  to  be  con- 
tef!ed.  Whence  is  it  elfe  that  the  country  is  almoH  deferted;  that  the  an- 
cient manfions  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  notwithftanding  all  the  altrao 
tions  6f  rural  beauty,  and  every  elegance  of  accommodation,  can  no  long- 
er retain  (heir  owners,  who,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  pour  into  the 
metropolis,  and  even  in  the  fummer  months  wander  to  the  iea-coaf},  or  io 
fdfloe  other  place  of  failuonable  reTort.  This  unfettled  humour,  in  tho 
midfi  of  fuch  advantages,  plainly  argues  much  inward  diforder,  and  points 
out  the  need  as  well  as  the  excellency  of  that  difcipline,  which  can  in* 
fpire  a  pure  tade  of  nature,  furnifh  occupation  in  the  peaceful  labours  of 
huibandry,  and,  what  is  noisier  ilill,  open  the  fources  of  moral  and  inteW 
led^ual  enjoyment." 

,  It  will  alfo,  he  adds,  '*  be  of  no  lefs  ufe  to  thofe  who  meditate  a  retreat 
after  a  courfe  of  year.s^  fpent  in  public.  It  will  teach  them  the  proper 
qualifications  for  iuch  a  change^  and  thai  many  things  betides  hounds  and 
horfes,  murmuring  (Ireams  and  fliady  groves,  fumptuous  houfes  and  large 
efiates,  are  neceflary  to  form  a  comfortable  retirement.  Above  all,  it  will 
direcl  them  to  thofe  inward  refourccs,  without  which  every  condition  of 
life  is  inevitably  fubjecl  to  vanity  and  diiappointment.  Thus  they  will 
be  inflrudled  to  a  cautious  procedure,  fo  as  not  to  take  leave  of  the  world 
before  they  are  well  prepared  to  meet  all  the  circumfiances  of  their  new 
Situation,  left,  after  a  few  years  cojnfumed  in  vacancy  and  wearinefs,  tbcjr 
iliould  be  tempted,  like  many  others,  to  trcid  back  their  fteps,  and  again 
to  mingle  in  the  buiinefs  or  diilipations  which  they  feemed  to  have  en- 
tirely relinquifhed. 

"  U  will  be  likewifc  of  fervice  ii\  the  cafe  of  ihofe,  to  whom  an  inter- 
change of  bulinefsand  retirement  is  preferable  to  either- of  them  feparate- 
ly,  and  who  wilk  to  combine  them  both  to  the  greatell  advantage/' 

Our 
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Out  author  hext  addrefies  bi'mfelf  to  the  different  forts  of  readers^ 
Into    whofe  hands  his  worlc  may  fall.     And  iirft,  to  the  admirers  of 
ciafficai  teaming  :  here  he  feems  to  fee]  bimfelf  on  dangerous  ground ; 
but   w^  think  be  will  be  fupported  by  high  authorkies,  in  what  he 
has  faid  of  the  '^  extravagant  regard^  which  is  paid  to  pagan  wrifers.*^ 
He  next  adverts  to  fuch  as  exalt  the  human  underftanding  beyond  alt 
•due  meafure,  making  pbilofophy  a  rival   to  religion.     He  does  not 
intend   to    depreciate' human  reafon^  but  only  to  i'\it£k  it  to  thofe 
aids  and  afSfta^ceS)  without  whiqh  it  can  never  fully  difcover  to  us 
the  reality  and  exigency  of  our  moral  iituation.     His  ^^  appeal,"  he 
tells  us,  ^^  is  to  reafon  rectified  and  informed  by  the  light  and  grace 
of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation."     Laftly,  he  diredis  himfelf  to  thofe 
*^  who,    from  a  fenfe  of  what  religion  has  fufiere4'by  the  abufe  of 
reafon  and   pbilofophy,  confider  them  as  efientially  hoftile  to  her  in- 
terefts  i**  obferving,  that  **  reafon,  therefore,  in  its  proper  e^ercife, 
can  never  be  in  contradiflion  to  revelation,  and  ought  no  more  to 
be  fet  ac  variance  with  it,  than  the  eye  with  the  telefcope,  throilgh 
^hich  it  defcries   thofe  o^edts  in  the  heavens  that  otherwlfe  wOuld 
be  inviQble."    The  pbilofophy  which  our  author  recommends,  and 
which  forms  the  charafteriftic  feature  of  his  work^  is  that  •*  which, 
while  it  humbles,  enlar|ires  and  elevates  the  mind,  fhews  its  impcr- 
fe&ions  while  it  increafes  its  acquifitions/'     The  pbilofophy  againfl 
which  he  protefls  is  that  which  is  equally  adverfe  to  religion  and 
true  fcience ;  whereas  that  which  he  recommends*  in  the  following 
work  is  friendly  to  both  ;  being  much  more  .congenial  with  the  pbi- 
lofophy of  Bacon  and  of  Newton,  than  with  the  flippancy  of  VoU 
taire,  or  the  grave  and  impious  fophiflry  of  Helvetius  and  Diderot. 

We  cannot  deny  ourfelves  the  fattsfa^ion  of  fubmitting  to  our  read« 
ers  the  author's  admirable  definition  of  the  word  ^' virtue,"  which 
frequently  occurs  in  his  work. 

**  Wh^h  taken  generally,"  he  fays,  "  it  is  ufed  to  denote  piety  towards 
God,  as  well  as  benevolence  towards  men.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  found  in 
(ome  good  writers ;  and  with  the  fame  extenfive  application  it  may  (till, 
as  I  conceive,  be  allowed  to  the  Chrifiian  moral!  A,  not  with  {landing  th^ 
'  abufe  it  has  fuffcred  by  bad  men,  who,  after  they  have  empbyed  it  to 
exprefs  the  whole  of  human  duty,  have  narrowly  confined  this  duty  to  the. 
offices  of  fecial  and  civil  life  :  an  abufe  which  goes  at  once  to  fhut  all  re** 
ligion  out  of  the  world,  and  in  its  ultimate  tendency  to  deilroy  even  that 
virtue  which  is  pretended ;  for  virtue,  though  under  its  mod  relaxed  and 
contradled  form,  can  never  long  fubfift  when  feparated  from  piety." 

We  admire  our  author's  obfervation  on  the  abufe  of  the  word  r/<* 
generetey  which,  he  fays,  ^'  has  lately  found  its  way  into  our  ordi- 
nary difcourfe  ;  fo  that  inflead  of  plain  reformation  we  have  heard 
of  nothing  but  regeneration  j  and  to  regenerate  the  laws,  conftitutions, 
.  opinions,  and  manners  of  fociety,  has  become  the  inagic  language, 
which  dwelt  upon  the  lips  of  every  modern  reformaio.^'  ^  So  much  iot 
the  Preface.  The  work  divides  itfelf  into  four  parts;  and  every  par( 
it  f(i bdivided  into  three  fedtions. 
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We  ihould  be  glad  to  indulge  ourfeives  with  large  and  copious  ex« 
tr?6ls  from  a  work,  from  the  attentive  perufal  of  v^bich'  we  have  ik- 
rivcd^fuch  pleafure :  but  we  think  we  (ball  difchargc  our  doty  to 
more  advantage  to  the  generality  of  readers,  by  a  wamv  recommen- 
dation  of  the  whole  treaiife,  as  it  (fands,  tofuch  as  fee k  for  ciitcr- 
tairtmcnt  and  improvement  at  the  faaic  time, 

•  The  iubjedis  of  the  book  are  of  the  firft  magnitude  and  importancey 
and  intcrefting  above  all  ethers  Co  the  human  nund:  fuch  are,  the 
Knowledge  of  God — of  ourfclvcs — and  of  the  World — the  Promo- 
tion o\  Virtue  and  Happinefs — and  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Retirement  ta 
advance  both  ;  with  ratisfa<5lory  anfwers  to  the  objedlions  urged 
again  ft  a  life  of  retirement  as  deiboying  or  diminifhing  ufefulneG  :• 
this  topic  engages  our  auiborin  the  fourth  part  of  his  work;  and 
here  he  ventures  to  fhcw  that  the'ie  is  fcar,cely  any  public  ftatioir^ 
which  is  not  full  of  temptations  to  feduce  the  mind  from  the  ilraic 
paih  uf  virtue.  He  produces  fcvcral  inftanccs  of  men  who  z6k  a  con- 
fiderablc  part  in  fociery  :  atr.on^j;  thefe  he  ranks  the  founders  of  fa- 
milies,, the  promoters  of  cJ.;;.ricable  and  other  praclicai  inftitutions, 
and  laflly  the  patrons  of  learning  and  genius. 

,  The  firll  having  raifed  thcmfLlvcs  by  genius  or  induftry  tp  opu- 
lenccy  and  being  fajk^ourites-  cf  fortune,  find  many  tongues  loud  iir 
their  praifej  but  it  docs  not  appear,  that  having^  advanced  their  fa- 
milies fo  much  above  a  ftate  of  mediocrity,  they  have  promoted  ci- 
ther their  virtue  or  their  happinefs;  wifdon)  has  rn  every  age  fought 
a  middle  condition,  as  tlie  favourite  feat  of  virtuous  enjoyment,  and 
the  moft  fecure  (lation  for  human  weakncfs.  This  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes, in  pur  author's  opinion,  an  honed  and  induftrious  care  in  pa« 
rents  to  provide  for  their  chiUrenj  but  it  forbids  them  to  facrtfice 
their  b<:ft  hopes  of  virtuous  happinefs  to  the  attainment  of  riches,  and 
honouis,  and  houfes,  and  equipage,  which,  as  inftrunaents  of  prido 
and  luxury,  tend  to  the  dcltruwlion  of  that  true  enjoyment  whicb 
can  only  fubfilt  on  the  principles  of  univerfal  moderation* 

2.  1  he  founders  or  promoters  of  charitable  or  other  praiSlical  in- 
Critutions,  our  author  confiders  as  placed  high  in  the  fcale  of  pubi:c 
utility  J  and  as  conferring  great  benefit  on  fociety  at  large. 

"  IVrfnn*;,"  fajs  lio,  "  tinploxtd  in  fuch  ferviccs  whether  it  is  lo  pro- 
vide relief  lor  tiie  dl  *  aied,  to  liberate  the  p<;or  unfortunate  debtor,  to 
form  vagriiiU  and  flc!!iluic  children  into  ul<L*ful  niembers  of  the  commu- 
nitv,  to  ju:j)rove  tiie  iiute  oi'cmr  prilons,  or  in  any  other  way  Ip  mitigate 
the  diltrL'iR'ii  and  aintllt^iatc  (lie  c<5nditi()n  v)r  human  lile,  undoubtedly  de- 
-jcrve  to  bfJ  placed  m  the  r:rli;  rar.k  of  public  benefaclors.  And  whenever 
fuch  men,  b\  the  in^ratitiiJe  with  which  their  labours  are  received,  or  bv 
*ny  other  diiboura^einent,  are  driven  from  their  lialion  in  lociely,  their 
retreat  i*  to  be  rogietted  as  a  public  detiiment." 

3.  The  patrons  of  genius  and  learnin^r.  Here  he  draws  the  line 
of  diftincfion  betuccn  thof^-  vvh  >  *'  encouraoe  and  dire£l  the  ftudies 
of  ingenious  youth  i  who   fca;ch  cut,   and  bring. into  public  view, 
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?n  who  are  qualytied  to  inftru£l  the  world,  anJ  whofe  fupenor 
Itnoivledge  lies  obfcurcd  by  Want,  or  concealed  .by  mocefty;  or  who 
procure  the  publication  and  aid  the  fpread  of  produdlions  which  arc 
i'uited  to  improve  the  underftanding<«  and  rhorals  of  mankind  ;"  and 
Che  vain  pretenfions  of  him,  **  who,  if  now  and  then  he.  makes  a 
pecuniary  complimehc  to  a  poor  aurhor  for  his  dedicr^tion,  or  helps 
liim  upon  \\\Gjiage  to  d'ivert  the  audience  with  fomethi n^r  he  calls  a 
play;  or  promotes  fome  fplcndid  edition  of  a  heathen  clallic,  or  opens 
his  houieonce  a  week  for  literary  tattle,  is  ready,  on  tae  ftrcngth  jf^ 
iwch  fervices,  to  applaud  himlelf,  an  J  to  challenge  ihe  applaii>e  ofc 
others,  as  a  very  Me05cnas." 

4.  The  laft  chaiacier  in  a  public  ftation,  confidcrcd  by  our  au- 
thor, is  that  of  a  ftatefman. 

.  "  A  man/'  be  fa^s,  "  placed  at  tlie  head  of  public  afTairs,  who  eflr- 
inates  national  profpiirity  hy  ibe  ciilfuiion  or"  virtucms  happinefs,  and,  agree- 
ably to  this  tna\im,  eir,pIo\s  every  lawti;!  nn.'a:ure  to  j/tc'vent  idlenels,  to 
encourage  indultry,  io  re  : rain  f.ceiUio'iiiiers,  and  to  protecl  and  cheriili 
true  liberty,  is  umh)iibtt'd!y  tot)e  ranked  amop.ij  Ihe  j^'reatelt  of  human  be- 
iicractor.5,  has  a  j nil  claim  to  the  warmelt  gratitifde  01  his  ftillow-citizens. 
and  to  tho  general  eiieem  of  mankind.  To  luch  a  patriot  miijifier  tlie.  pj- 
ous  reclufe  will  look  up  us  to  a  tuie.'arv  angel,  and'altend  him  with  emo- 
iions  of, veneration  in  ail  his  endeavours  to  promote  ihe'virtue  and  ame- 
liorate the  (lute  of  his  country. 

*'  The  ilatelman  vvlio  proceeds  upon  lower  principles,  and  who  looks 
j)0'/arliier  than  to  the  outward  Iplcndour  of  affairs,  is  entitkc}  to  no  fuch 
reverence.  Thougii  he  may  pompoufly  i^arangue  in  the  lenale,  and  may 
be  ardent  in  his  fchemes  to  advance  the  wealih,  and  power,  aud  renow^i 
of  his  tounlry,  his  foul  is  vulgar,  and  wants  true  moral  elevation;  he  wants 
a  jult  fenfe  wher<?in  tfed  real  profpcrity  and  ginry  of  a  ftale  confifh,  and  cf 
what  is  neccilary  to  fecure  its  permanence  ..nJ  fiabiiity.  Every  age  has 
experienced,  what  every  age  is  diij)o!ed  to  ibrgef,  and  the  ftateJman  no 
lets  than  any  other  individual^  that  naiional  wealth  and  i)ower,  wilhoiit  the 
itrong  cor.edive  of  virtue,  can  on'y  produce  a  tr»nlienl  glory,  and  a«5 
iure  to  terminate  in  national  Ihauie  and  ruin/* 

With  refpeft  to  the  utility  of  a. retired  life,  which  occupies  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  we  muft  trsnfcrtbe  the  whole  to  do  jullice  to  the  au- 
thnr's  fentiments  on  the  advancaocj  aiifwnc  from  aoricultural  ini- 
provcments;  the  cultivation  of  a  iieighbourly  difpohtion  ;  the  pre- 
vention of  litigations. by  amicable  intcrierence,  cfpecially  when  afiill- 
ed  by  legal  knowledge;  a  friendly  fy:n;)athy  with  perfons  in  di'trefs 
around  him  J  and  particularly  when  the  counfels  and  aids  of  Crtrif- 
tiaoity  are  brought  forward  to  admiHificr  rral  and  peniianent  lehtf : 
fuch  occupations  are  furely  fufficient  to  exe.npi  the  reisr^rment  of  a 
good  man  from  the  charge  o\  inuiilltv.  Our  auihor  next  fuppofos 
a  retired  roan  of  letters  to  he  occupiv-d  in  the  care  of  his  fon's  edu- 
cation :*  here  experience  at  d  obfervjtion  ferve  to  convince  us,  that 
althougli  fome  of  the  mifth'.evoiid  erttits  of  fcndrng  his  fon  to  a  pub- 
lic (chr-ol  for  education  may  l)e  prevencc\i,  our  authvjr  is  a  Utile  too 
fan^uine  in  his  expectations  of  fo  much  b>:i.i:ric  hum  a  fiii^le  fohtary 
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purfuit  .of  literature,  from  which  all  laudable  emulation  it  utter^ 
excluded  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  youthful  mind  is  too  often 
debafed  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftable  a(nd  the 
feryants^  ML  whofe  converfation  and  ideas  are  little  lefs  mifcbiev. 
piis  than  thofe  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  perfons  of  bis  o\vn  rank 
and  condition  at  fchool.  He  recommends  retirement  (p.  310,)  at  fa- 
vourable to  the  progrefs  of  general  knowledge  and  improvemcot: 
and  he  mentions  particularly  praAical  mathematics,  botany,  che- 
miftry,  and  natural  hidory.  This  powers  of  mental  abftrauStion  be 
obferves  1$  '^  a  principal  advantage  to  be  fought  in  retirement ;  and 
to  refled  this  advantage  back  upon  fociety,  is  to  render  it  the  moft 
eilential  fervice." 

When  our  author  mentions  another  office  in  which  a  retired  man 
inay  be  ufefpl  as  a  minifter  of  religion;  we  think,  what  he  fays  by 
way  of  recommending  family  duties  of  reading  and  prayer  is  highly 
yfonhy  of  attention;  but  we  think  alfo  that  the  pra(^ice  of  aflbciating 
for  the  purpofe,  however  fafe  and  commendable  in  judicious  and  pro- 
per hands,  may  fometimes  be  liable  to  mifchief  and  abufe  ;  that  a  re^ 
tired  man,  if  piou$,  may  be  ufeful  to  his  fellbw-creatUres  by  hii 
private  prayers,  we  cannot  deny,  without  contraididing  that  confo- 
latory  doSrine^  that  the  effeAual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  mai| 
availeth  much,  as  well  to  his  own  advantage,  as  to  that  of  tbofi; 
around  him :  and,  as  our  author  remarks,  '*  may  fo  far  avail,  in  coiv- 
jun<5(ion  with  the  prayers  of  other  good  men,  as  even  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  public  judgments,  to  turn  the  fcale  of  vidtory,  or  to  pro* 
tra£k  the  date  of  a  declining  empire.*' 

This  fentiment  we  cannot  avoid  recommending  to  the  ferious  at- 
tention of  our  readers  in  general,  efpecially  at  the  prefent  momen^ 
in  cpntradidion'to  all  that  a  narfow  and  vain  philofophy  may  fuggeft 
to  the  contrary. 

The  laft  particular  in  which  our  author  fuppofes  4  retired  man 
may  be  ufeful  is  by  his  example  :  thefe  bring  no  leiTon  whicl)  better 
deferves  to  be  fliidied  than  that  which  is  holden  out  to  us  in  a  life 
of  unambitious  and  virtuous  retreat.     |n  the  chapter  on  the  utility  of 
monafteries,  we  dp  not  much  wonder  to  find  the  mind  of  our  rural 
philofopher  fo  far  inclined  towards  that  mbdQ  of  fedufion,  as  to  b< 
difpofed  to  fay  every  thing  that  can  be  faid  in  their  behalf ;   while, 
to  do  him  juuice,  he  paints  in  glowing   colours  (he  very  great  etri} 
and  mifchief  which  have  been  found  to  be  encouraged  within  thofe 
walls.     He  is  of  opinion  that  if  eftablilhmOits  were  formed  ^*  for  the 
education  and  protection  of  young  women  of  ferious  difpojKtioA,  oc 
i^ho  are  o^herwife  unprovided,  where  they  might  enjoy  at  leaft  a  tem^ 
porary  refuge,  be  inftrudted  in  the  principles  of  tnie  religion,  and  iif 
all  fuch  ufeful  and  domeftic  arts  as  might  prepare  and  qualify  thofe 
who  were  inclined  to  return  into  the  world,  for  a  pious  and  laudably 
difcfiargc  of  the  duties  of  common  life,"  **  ihe  comfort  and  wclfere 
of  many  helplefs  individuals  might  be  promoted,  to  ^he  great  benefit 
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ff  fociety  at  large ;  and  th^  interefts  of  popery,  by  iiitiprOving  upon 
ts  own  methods,  be  confiderably  counteraded/' 

The  author,  drawing  near  to  the  conclufion  of  his  work,  brings 
IS  to  the  conclufion  of  our  remarjcs,  by  obferving,  that 

"  To  enjoy  both  worlds  i%  exclufively  the  privilege  of  true  virtoew*^ 
Slyerv  thing  elfe  is  only  profitable  in  part  and  for  a  feafon ;  but  virtue, 
Krhicbj  in  the  fenfe  here  intended,  is  never  feparate  from  piety,  is  of  uni- 
rerfal  and  perpetual  ufe.  '  It  is/  as  the  Roi^an  orator  eloquently  fpeaks, 
ihough  with  Id's  propriety,  on  the  fubje^.  of  human  learning,  '  the  nou^ 
iOiment  of  youth,  and  the  folace  of  age^  an  ornament  to  prrofperity,  and  • 
I  refuge  to  adveriity;  oar  delight  at  home,  and  no  impediment  abroad,; 
talks  with  us  by  aignt,  attends  us  in  our  travels,  nor  forfakcs  us  in  our  re- 
tirements/* It  Iheds  a  luHre  on  all  places  and  on  all  iituations,  and  is  in 
itfelf  a  fource  of  joy  pure  and  conitant,  and  which  often  flows  mod  copi^ 
imdy  when  every  other  is  fpentand  exhaufled:  or,  in  0ie  more  brief  and 
comprehenlive  language  of  an  Apoftle,  //  ishrifitablc  to  tdl  things,  having  pro* 
9UU  ff  the  life  which  rum  it,  and  ^  thai  which  tf  to  come,**\ 
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A  few  Curfory  Remarks  upon  the  State  of  Parties  durinf^  the  Admini* 
Ration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Addington.  '  By  a  hear  Ob- 
fcrvcr.     8vo/   Pp..  82.     Hatchard.     1803. 

HE  author  of  this  tra^,  adopting  the  motto,  ProdeJJe  quam  pla^ 

'  ierej  and  promifing  in  his  dedication  to  the  minifter  not  to  fat" 

ter  but  to  he  friendly^  feeks  to  impofe  on  the  public,  by  conveying 

to  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  falfe  imprefllon,  that  he  writes  in  the 

pure  fpirit  of  independence,  and  is   as  irtt  in  his  cenfures  of  the 

premier,  where  he  deferves  cenfure,  as  profufe  in  \^\s  commenda^ 

tions,  where  commendations  appear  to  htip  to  be  due.     Nothing  can 

be  farther  from  the  real  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  writer,  as  manifefled 

throughout  the  pamphlet  before  us,  than  fuch  independence 'and  fin- 

cerity,     It  is,  in  fa<^,  one  of  the  ipofl  infidious  produdiions  that  has 

lately  ilTued  from  the  prefs,  and  mud  be  confideted  as  a  declaration 

of  war  by  Mr.  Addington  and  his  fupporters,  againft  Mr.  Pitt  and 

his  friends }  for  that  it  is  written   by  Ibme  one  intimately  aequeUnted 

i^ith  the  fentirpents  of  the  minifter,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  his 

ficrets^  there  is  internal  evidence  fufKcient  to  convince  the  moft  fcep« 

tical  politician  ^ven  of  the  prefent  day.     Mr.  Pitt  is  roundly  accufed 

of  the  bafeft  hypocrify  and  falfliood  ;  ai>4  the  grounds  of  this  foul  ac« 

cufation  are  fuch,  that  the  charge  itfelf  cannot  eafily  be  repeU<*d 

without  afulLdifclofure  of  circumftances  of  a  private  and  moft  d&li* 

cate  nature,  which  the  author  ,mu(l  know   the  o^e(Sb  of  his. attack 

^ou](]  not,  and  would  not,  difclofe.     Such  conduct,  then,  we  hefi« 

^^  not  to  pronounce,  is  tnoft  bafe  and  difhonourable,  not  only  in 
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th^  party  hirofelF,  whoever  he  may  be,  but  in  all  who  encourige, 

fupporr,  and  approve  his  labouts, 

•  ,ln  his  dedication,   fpeaking  of  the  late  miniftcrs,  he  remarks  "  hrw 
unprciitable  and  abfurd  it  is  to  add  infolence  to  power,  and  to  thmle 
U  a   part  of  gr<atr.e(s   to  be  hattrd  5'*  "bn  which  we  (hdl  briefly  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  man  who  is  deterred   from   the  upright  difchirgc  of 
hib  duty,  by  the  fear  of  b^in-^  haled,  can  never  be  loved,  and   ooght 
never  to  be  trufted.     Then,  contrafting  tiic-dejperitb  of  the  lad^  with 
the  merits  uj  the  pri?f  nt,  premier,  he   fays  to  the  latter,  **  You  arc 
happier  in  \our  difpofition,  more  man/y  in  your  friendfh'ps,  mv>re  ge- 
nerous in  your  icntimenls,  and  to  the  franknefs  and  probity  ot  youf 
public  ch-iraj^^er,  you  j'^'n  the  virtues  and  the  manners  of  elegant  and 
domeftic  life."     We  ihall  now  refer  ouf  author  to  the  ju!l  lemrrk  of 
'  $.r  Oliver  Surface,  refpcdting  that  amiable  nephew  <if  hi^,  whom 
^vc-ry  body  p-ailcd  and    vvb''m  nobody  cenfured.     But  really  it  is  tv->o 
difgulling  to  reac^,  a^^tcr  this  popious  dcfc  of  adulation,  (o  inartiJicuJJj 
adn.:i  iftejcd,  *'  1    cannot  be  your  friend    and  your  flatterer  too/*— 
The  laciguage  of  a  patriot  ui  the  mouth   of  a  parafuc  ! — *  Fie  on't> 
oh  fie!' 

We  pafs  over  the  melancholy   pi£^ure  here  drawn  of  the  ftate  c(  \ 
public  affairs,  en    the  acceilion    of  Mr.   Addlngton  to   the  oiBcc  and    I 
dignity  of  prime  ni.nlfter  of  the  Crown^  it  being  a  mere  echo  of  the   ; 
mintierial    fpccchcs    in  parJiamcntj  which   have   been  anfwered   and 
coniuccd  Sixain  ^nd  again  ;  to  come  to  the  main  object  o.'   the   i;am- 
phlet,  the   charge    aga^nft    Mr.    PiTT    a:id    Lord   Grenyille,    i:x 
wh'ch    alfo     the   Lords    Rosslyn,     Sr^^Ci-n,     and     AIelvjlle, 
^nd  Mr.  Wh^'dhajvI,  are  implicated.     T'h^  author    fcruples   not  tq 
aJRrt,  that    AJr.  i>Jdington   only  confcntcd   to  taJ^e  the  leir.s  of  *;o- 
yiYnment,  on  condition  of  a  prfimile  of  fupport  fioin  hts  predeceiror>, 
**  I  niuft  take  upon  me  to  aver,*'  (he  ra)s)    '*  that  his  MajLiu's  moft 
gracious  ofi'er  of  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Addington,  could   not  have 
been,  ^nd  was  N0T>  definitively    accepted,   until    a  fAemn  auti^Kti^ 
f/er/rre  rf  bcnour  had  been  <iiven   by  the  late  m'tnijiersy  for  their  *•  CON- 
STANT, ACTlV^,and  JEALOUS  SUPPORT.*  I  do -afici  t  that  ivl r.  Pi TT 
and  Lord  Grenville  did  facredly  and  folemnly  enter  into  this  ex2^ 
enga2e?nf:iit^  and  in  fms  precije  form  of  wcrds,"     It  will  immedi;AtctT 
occur  to  our  readers,  that  an  accufatio;i  againft  men  ot  the  firft  cha- 
rndler  in  the  kingdom,  cvf  having   been  guilty  of  an  atrocious  fah'-  I 
hood,  of  a  deliberate  breach  of  hopour,  of  a  fyllematic  vi..latloii  cf 
^  facre^J  sn\6  folemn  cv^^dgeipcfitj  rcquirts   rather  more   to   hjppcrt  it^ 
than  the  fimple  aficition  of  an   ijnkrjowji  individual,  an  anonycncus 
Vvriter..    For  o;ir  p^rt,  notwithftanding  the  duSlatotiu!    t^)nc   here    aU 
fumed,  and    the   ioiemnity  of  the   averment,  we  believe   it  to  be  an 
atrocu'.uh^aiid  wicked  falfliood.     And  our  btHcf  15  founded  on  a  know- 
)cda,e  (;f  ihc  charadlcrs   of  the   individuals,    thus  wantonly  ca!uiKni-  ; 
atcd,  ?.rjd  on  a  rear,  attentive,  and  impartial,  obfervat't^n  of  their  patt 
con''u(fl,  in  fiiuations   the  ,moft  critical'  and  try  r^g.  .  it  cannot,    i.i- 
dceda  for  a  moment,  be  cieditcd,  tlyt  men  who  ftood  fo pre  eir.ir:cnr. 
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ly,  and  fo  defer vedly,  high  in   the  eftimation  of  Europe,  who  had 
tJic  mofl:  refined    notions    of  honour,  and  who  were   reprefented  by 
their  enemies  as  c^Tryinp:  their   Icftinefs  and   pride  to  a  culpahte  ex* 
treme,  fliould  fo  far  forget  their  duly  to  their  country  and  to  rhem- 
felves,    fo  far  lofe  fight,  at  ohcc,  of  their  principles  and  their  feelings, 
as  to  (loop  to  give   a  promife  of  uricornfitionalj  itjciffcrirfjirnrte  fupporr, 
-fuch  as    it   is  here  averred  they  oid   promife,    to  any    adminiftratjoa 
however  compofed;  it  is  a  prumifc  which  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would* 
m;)ke.      Befides  it  is  notorious,  that  an  effential  dijtcrence  of  opinion 
*  fubfiiled   between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord   Grenville,  oh  one  of  the 
moft  important  of  all  political   fubjeils,  the  Peace  \  it  is  therefore  ut- 
terly incredible  tbat  they  could  have  entered  into  a  joint  Engagement 
to   afford  their  iipprobation   and  fupport  to  a  mr afure  which,  it  was 
known   at  the  time,  one  of  them,  at  leaft,  mwf^  condemn.     If,  then, 
/rn;»  promife   of  fupport   v/erc  really  given  by   the   late  tninifters,  it 
muft,   of  ncccflity,  have  been  a  promife  of  conditional  f'lpporr,  that    - 
is,  a  promife  to  fupport  their  fucceffors  fg  long  as  thefe  (hould  con- 
tinue to  a6t   upon  the  fame  princ  pies,  and  to  purfue  the  fame  end, 
which 'had  formed  the  rule,  and  regulated  the  conduc^t,  of  their  owa 
adminiftration  ;  and  <rur  Near  Ohfcrvcr  mult  appear  to  all  mankind^ 
to  be  a  grofs  deceiver  and  a  confummate  impoftor.     It  cannot  efcapc 
notice,    too,  that  whatever  promife  was   given  muft  have  been  of  a 
/•i777/7i/^/j//W  nature,  and   it  will   be  expected  of  thofe  to   whom  ic  was 
given  to  juftify  their  difclofure  of  it. 

In  the  fame  fpirit  and  with  the  fame  regard  to  truth,  oiir  Ohferuer 


-    ^^g^    _ 

between  the  two  (though  lue^  be  it  obkrved,  approved  neither)  would 
be  a  woeful  wafteoftime.  On  this  ground,  nowever.  Lord  Grcn- 
•  ville  and  Mr.  Wihdharn  are  churned  with  inconfiftcncv,  and  a^l  the 
feeble  and  impotent  a^cks  <^i  them  in  parliament  ate  here  renewed, 
without  the  aid  of  additional  eloquence,  or  of  fupcrior  talent.    , 

The  minifters,  we  are  told,  '^  had  obtained  a  peace  for  the  coun- 
try, beyond  the  hopes  of  the  wifcft  and  the  mril  fanguine  o*^  their 
well-wifliers;''  this,  probably,  is  one  of  the  inlhinccs  in  which  the 
authpr  did  not  intend  \.o  flatter  the  premier  5  for,  if  the  moll  (an^ 
guine  of  his  well  wiihers  oid  really  cxpedt  that  he  would  make  great- 
er conceiTions,  and  a  worle  peace,  than  he  ^A  malce,  what  an  opi- 
nion muft  they  have  formed  of  his  fpirit,  hi5  talents,  nnd  his  cha- 
rader  ?  Ajtor{\^Q\^^  peace, -indeed,  y^  ncgVt  ir«  tee),  3:.<^y^  concluded, 
we  agree  with  the  Ohfcrvcr^  that  "•  no  poli-  y,  no  human  prudence, 
"^lio  moderation,  no  f(/iheariince,  could  ave.t'^the  prefent  w^r  ;  .that 
war  could  only  h?.vc  been  averted  hv  a  peace,  founded  on  principles 
radically  different  from  the  peace  o\  Amiesis,  and  negotiated  yiih  a 
djffererffpiiit. 

J^r,  CANNfUGi  for  whom  our  ncar-ftghtcd  Obf.rvcr,  with  t'-s*^  hen* 

tjoiitmie 
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iwimie  anct  candour  peculiar  to  his  feA,  profefTes  to  **  entert^n  a' 
confiderable  degree  of  refpedl  and  good -will/'  (for  which,  nodoubt* 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  will  feel  fuperlativeiy  grateful^} 
comes  in  for  his  ihare  of  the  pert  cenfure  and  flippant  abufe  fa  la* 
vifhly  beftowcd   on  his  party.     The  ground  of  abufe,  however,  it 
muft  be  confeli'ed,  is  fomewhat  fingular;  for  Mr.  C.  is  gravely  afked, 
how  he,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  could   prcfume  to  fatyrize  **  a  cabi* 
net  of  which  Lord  Chatham  was  the  prefidcnt  ?"     So,  it  would  feem, 
that  Lord  Chatham  was  only  allowed  to  continue  in  power,  in  the 
iope  of  fecuring  the  fupport,  or,  at  leaft,  of  averting  the  cenfure,  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  perfonal  friends  !     Here  again  the  author  is  certainly  no 
JbtUrsr  of  IAt.  Addington.     With  refpcd  to  Mr.  CASNiNC,  it  is 
very  well  known  that  he  was  firft  brought  into  parliament  and   ikito 
public  life  by  Mr,  Pitt,  to  whom  he  was  bound  not  only  by  gra- 
titude, but,  lUU  more,  by  friendfhip,  and  conformity  of  principle.—* 
When  Mr.  Pitt  refigned  Mr.  Canning  alfa  refigned  j  and  even  when 
a  difference  of  opinion  arofe  between  them,  on   the   fubje£^  of  the 
peace,  Mr.  C,  actuated  by  the  fame  motives  which  had  before  in- 
fluenced bis  condu£t,  forbore,  during  the  lafl  feffions,  to  oppofe  what 
he  could  not  fupport.     Having,  however,  formed  connections  which 
placed  him  in  a  very  different  iituatipn,  he  came  into  the  new  par* 
liament  on  a  different  footing.     He  then  felt  his  independence,  aind 
has  fince  z&cd  as  a  man  fo  feeling  would,  and  ought  to,  ad.     He 
Jias  delivered  his  fentiments  on  many  public  topics,  with  equal  elo- 
queace,  talent,  and  energy  ;  and  we  truft  he  will  long  continue  Co  to 
deliver  theiti,  notwithftanding  the  fneers  of  a  wretched  parafite^  who, 
afluming  the  made  of  independence  himfelf,  does  hot  blujQi  to  call 
Vpon  others  to  facrifice  both  their  principles  and  their  feelings,  to  the 
jnoft  ridiculous,  fantafiical,  and  degraded  notions,  of  nlative  or  iol* 
lateral  friendfhip  ! 

The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  author 
through  all  the  falfe  pofitions  which  he  has  advanced ;  or  the  dan- 
gerous conceffions  ^hich  he  has  made ;  nor  yet  to  notice  all  the  in- 
fiances  of  fulfpme  adulation  wh^ch  he  has  laviihed  on  his  friends,  or 
of  ground iefs.cdnfure  which  he  has  beftowed  on  his  opponents.  Tq 
expofe  chefe  will  probably  be  the  tafk  of  fome  other  political  'writer. 
yJt  muft  confine  our  remarks  to  one  or  two  points  of  more  immediate 
importance.     The  author  aflerts  that  in  the  fpring  of  this  year  a  ne- 

fotiation  was  opened  by  Lord  MEtviLtE  for  the  return  of  Mr^ 
ITT  to  the  miniftry  ;  but  that  it  failed  in  confequcncc  of  Mr.  Pitt*s 
fcfufal  to  return  without  Lord  Grenville  and  fome  others  of  bis 
old  colicaoues.  Such  manlv  and  honourable  conduS  from  Mr.  Pitt 
we  ihould  have  expe«5ted;  but  our  furprize  at  being  told,  with  con- 
fidence, that  Mr.  Addington  refufed  to  ferve  with  fucb  fiatefmen, 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  that  which  we  experienced  at  the  impu- 
dent aiTertion  that  ^^  nothing  could  do  Mr.  Addington  more  honour^ 
than  this  attempt  to  divide  Mr.  Pitt  from  thofe  friends  td  wh-^m  l^e 
was  united  by  the  ftrongeft  lies  !     liut  even  this  impudence  is  itfelf 


^  \ 
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fxcteded  by  the  Vo{%  indecency  of  the  following  declaration.— ^-^^ 
^*  There  is  an  obftadc"  (to  Lord  Gr£NVILLE*s  return  to  the  cabi-» 
pet)  *'  if  appearances  arc  not  very  deceitful,  even  higher  than  Mr, 
^ddington's  relu£tance,  who  is  compelled  by .  honour  not  to  admit 
into  the  council  with  him,  g  man,  who  has  uniformly  and  undlf- 
tinguiOiingly  condemned  zdA  oppofed  every  meafure  of  his  admini- 
ilration,  not  without  perfonal  incivility  and  marked  difrefpedt."— 
The  fl^ameful  indecency  of  the  infinuation  here  conveyed,  is  too 
striking  to  render  any  comment  necefiary ;  but  v^e  would  wifh  to  a(k 
this  patriptic  Waiter  for  an  explanation  oi  his  fenfe  of  public  honour  { 
for  we  are  ye(  to  learn  that  it  is  honourable  in  a  minifter  to  oppofe 
fbe  return  pf  aif  (sntinent  ftatefman,  folely  from  motives  o^d^  perfonal 
nature;  or,  i-n  other  words,  to  prevent  ^  public  good*  for  the  grati- 
fication of  private  feelings  ?  Ag'^in  we  would  a(k,  what  attention 
^id  Mr.  Addington  pay  to  the  perfonal  feelings  of  Mr,  Pitt,  when  he 
appointed  Mr.  Tierney  treafurer  of  the  navy  ? 

The  author,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  pamphlet,  after  another  la* 
boured  panegyric  on  the  ^*  ereat  ability,  great  prudence,  and  great 
fortitude  of  the  prefent  mininry/'  reprefents  their  predeceiTors,  for  o^^ 
pofing  them,  as  *^  a  fadion  more  profoundly  and  eiTentialiy  corrupt 
iind  perfidious  than  there  is  any  mention  ot  **  (that  is,  grammatically, 
fpeaking,  than  any  faction  mintioned)  **  in  the  hiftory  of  nations."— - 
pe  alfo  obferves,  in^  refpedt  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ^^  that  the  morediredt  and 
open  are  his  hoftilities,  and  the  lefs  refpe£l  and  deference  are  exhi- 
bited for  his  authority,  the  lefs  diftradion,  embarraffment,   and  dif* 
credit,  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  party  to  create  or  dliibminate.'' 
By  a  blunder  the  moft   ridiculoqs,  he  talks  of  '*  an  inJatiabU  famt" 
fyHf**  while  he  deprecates  all  cenfure  on  the  minifters  ^or  the  fake 
of  the  country,  he  juftifies,  by  the  nature  of  the  times,  his  own  con* 
duA,  ii^  *^  branding  with  more  ignominy  than  is  neceflkry  the  pro*- 
(ligacy   which  he  deplores;"  and,  after  throwing  down  the  apple  of 
diicord,  concludes   with  a  pious  exhortation  to  harmony,  in  coun* 
cil,  opinion,  and   conduit!  f!     In  (bort,  a  pamphlet,  more  clumfy 
iu  conftru£lion  ;  and   more   inaccurate   Kn  language;  more  ftrongly 
marked  by  perfidy  in  its  defig^n ;  and  by  fraud  anci  falfliood  in  its  exe^ 
cution;    more  replete  with   unfounded  praife,   and  more   abundant 
in  groundlefs  abufe ;  ha^  not  yet  difgraced  the  caufe  of  any  admi* 
liifiraiion. 


*  Our  readers  will  perceive  thai  we  afTume  thi^  faft  for  the  fake  of  ar» 
gument;  aA  the  principle  is  broadly  flated  by  the  author,  Mr-  Addingtoiv, 
^ven  though  he  confidered  the  return  of  Lord  Grenville  to  the  cabinet  as 
pffential  to  the  public  good«  is  bound  in  honour  to  oppofe  it^  from  oiotives 
jjf  perfonal  feeling,    Ray.      .      ' 
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Sermcnf,  feleSied  and  abridged^  chiefly  from  minor  Authors^  adapted  ff- 

neraiiy   to  the  Epijlle^   Go/pel^  or  fir^  LeJfanSy  or  to  the  feveral  fsa^ 

.  Jons  of  the  Tear.     For  ti:e  ufe  *of  Fumiiies»     By  the  Rev.    Sjimucl 

Clapham,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Chrift  Church,  Hants;  and   or   Great 

Oufcboni,  Ycrklhirc.     gvot     Pp.  6^9.     8::.     Vcrnor  and  Hoed. 

WHKN  wc  firft  opened  this  volume,  we  were,  we  acknowledge, 
ftroni^ly  prepofle fled  in  its  favour.     VVe  concluJed,   that  the 
clergyman  employed,  or,    at   leaft,  permitted  by  the   Bifhop  of  Lin- 
cohi,  to  abridge  his  Lordfliip's  Elements  of  Chnftian  Theology,  and 
who  announced  his  Abridgement  by  a  perfpicuDus  and  eloquent  In- 
troduction,  had  jud;»mcnt   to  felec^,  oui  of  ih-*  mafs  of  Englifh  fer- 
mons,  thofie  that  were   b^'ft  calcu?atL*d   to  cny;age  the  a(Fc£lions,  and 
edify  the  minds,  of  ChriOi^ns.     Wc  were  not  miftakcn.      Xhc  ten- 
dency of  this  volume  obvioufly  is,  to  attach    its  readers  to  the  wor- 
fhip  and  Communion  of  the  eftiblifhed  church,  and,  of  confequencc, 
to  iht?  conititution  and  government  of  the  country.     Hjd  it  no  higher 
merit,  it  would,    on  this  account  alone,  be  entitled  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public.     The  editor,  however^  has  not  contented  himfelf  wiill 
merely  adi^piing  his  felcdtion  to  the  fervice  of  the  day,  but  has,  with 
'nice  difcriminatjon,  chofcn  fuch  ciircojrfes  as  v/ill  be  found  extreme- 
\y  uftful    in  every  family.     They  are  adJreflVd  to  all   ranks   of  men ; 
to  the  riih  and  poor,  to   the  mafter  and   the  fcrvant,  to  the  old  and 
yountf.     As  compofitions,  they  muft  be  allowed  to  have  very  con£- 
derat)le  merit ;  and   the  iharttcs  of   the    public  arc  due,  and  we  have 
IT>  doubt  will  be  liberally  given,  to  Mr.  Clapham,  for  re  feu  ing  front 
oblivion  or  obfcurity,  fome  of  the  belt  practical   difcourfes  of  which 
the  F.niilifh    ian^uaje  can   boaft.     '*  Every   reader,"  he  fays,  **  of 
tafle  and   pu  ty    will,  I  doubt   not,  be    particularly  pleafed  with  the 
fe^m  ins  rW    [Eifliop]    Richmond,  Riddoclc,  and  above  all  of  the  in- 
compirabl.  bkclton.      Every  reader  will,   I  am  perfuaded,  think  him 
poilllldof   un  .fual  exctlltrnce."     The  fixth   fermon  on   tlie  Sacra- 
n>ent,  tlie  fevcnth  on  Meditation,  the  eleventh  on  the   Redemption, 
the  twenty- fecond  on  the   Lord's  Day,  the  twenty-third  on  Forgive* 
jicfs  [vjl  li.juries],  the  forty-third  on  hearinj^  God's-Word,  the  torty- 
fixth  on  Cj'  od-j' liJay,  and  the  forty-eighth  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
b-iing  t*K*  fecond  fermon   for  Eaftir-Sunday-^all    from   an    Irifh  edi- 
tion of  Skelton,  not   publifhfd    in   this  country — would  juftify  the 
hi.ihtft  encomiums.     His   difcouife.?^  we  njpan  in  the  .twa  .Vi>lumef 
V. hich  we  have  fecn,  are  long,  delultory,  ajid  ttdious.      Mr.  C.  has 
thOrtrlbre  omitted    whatever  was   likely  to   weary  or  relax   the  atten- 
tion.    Ir;dccd  he  fometimcs  may  be  thought  to  injure  h  s  authois. — 
He  fomttimcs  difappoints  the  reader  i)y  hi-^  brevity.      Rut  he  expref- 
ff\s  his    apprehenfijn,  tha.t   l.)ng    fermons,  ho^vc'ver    excellent,  when 
read  in  a  family,  induce  *'  fervants  arid  youn^  pcop!e,"  who  cann-jt 
be  fuppofcd  to  enter  into  the  fpirit,  and    feel  the  beauties  of  compo- 
fir  ion,  **  to  go  to  fleep."     We  admit,  whilll:  we  cannot  hut  lament, 
tnc  force  and  application  qf  the,  ar^umci,t, 
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This  volume  exhibits  a  very  judicious  mixture  of  praflical  and 
doftrinal  difcourfes.  Mr,  C,  with  coiifiJerate  attention,  has  pro- 
vided a  fcrmoo  on  the  Lord's  Supper^  for  the  Sunday  preceding  each 
of  the  grand  fcihvals  ofthe  Church.  We  would  recommend  it  to  the 
clergy  to  **  go  and  do  likcwilc*' — to  preach,  previoufly  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  facrament,  on  that  (hamefuliy  negkded  ordi- 
Danc«3  that  their  hearers  mav  be  reminded  .of  an  indirpenfable  duty 
to  commemorate  the  death  cf  their  Saviour  in  the  way  he  himfeif 
hath  appointed,  And  we  faither  prefume  to  recommend  to  **  all 
the  clergy,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  throughout  the  kingdom," 
[preface]  that  they  read  the  whole  exhortation  ;  and  not,  as  lomc  do, 
to  ftop  after  reading  a  fentence  :  and  indeed,  when,  according  to  the 
diredions  of  the  Rubric,  *'  they  fhall  fi?e  the  people  negligent  to 
corrie  to  the  holy  communion,"  inftead  of  the  former,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient for  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  latter  exhortation. 

*^  Thefe  difcourfes,**  Mr.  Clapham  obferve?,  *'  may  be  rendered 
more  extenfively  uleful)  fliould  they  fo  far  mcec  the  approbation  of 
the  clergy  as  to  be  eftcemcd  worthy  of  being  read  in  their  churches, 
in  the  afternoons,  where  there  is  no  fermon/*  More  cfpecialiy,  if. 
in  fuch  a  cafe  they  fliall  think  fit  to^apply  the  fermons,  which  the 
editor  has  provided  a&  preparatory  to  the  adminiflration  of  the  facra- 
ment,  we  '•  may  venture  to  predid  that  they  will  obferve  an  imme- 
diate an4  [a]  confiderable  incrcafe  of  their  congregations;"  and,  we 
may  add,  of  therr  communfcantJ  alfo. 

Mr.  C.  (we  judge  from  the  feietSkion  before  us)  has  as  great  a  dlf- 
like  to  what' is  improperly  termed  evangelical  preachings  as  ourfeives.  . 
Where  any  of  the  do£irines  of  the  gofpel,  fuch  as  the   fall   of  man^ 
the  atonement,  grace,,  and  faith    are  inculcated,  he  takes  care  that 
his  fek(S!on   fhall    fpcak  the  language  of  the  yfl>r/Wj//7^w/, — -in  other 
words,  of  the  Liturgy,  i(c.  of  the  Church  ofEuiilandi  rh.u  the  fcn- 
tinoems  contained  in  the  one,  (hajl  correCpond  with,  illufr.ate,  and 
enforce  thofe,  which  are  i^^flli:<:d  upon  in  the  other.     We  would  fug- 
geft  to  him  the  propriety,  in   a    fecond  edition   of   thcfe   (ermon?^ 
(which  will  cr£   long,  we  cxpe^,  be  called    for,  and  in  his  fecond 
volume,  which,  (hould  it  be  executed  like  this,  we  hope  foon  to  iltr) 
to  make  references  in  the  fermons  to  his  A"\^ric'*ment  of  the  Buopof 
Lincoln's  Elem.ents  of  Chriftian  Thcolojy:  e.  g.  In  the  eii:hth  ler- 
nion  i;n  the  Redemption,  as  alfo   in    the  kim- r.s  on  Chriftmas-Day^ 
and  0^'^od-Friday,  he  might  have  referred  his  readers  to  the   learned 
prelate's  expofition  of  tht   fecond,  fifteeinh,  and  eighteenth  articles  ^ 
in  the  twenty-fourth    feimort,   by  Dean  Tucker,  on   the  docirine  of 
lilcdtion,  to  the  Exp;)fition  of  the  fevtnteenth  Article.     We  fuggeft 
thij  mode  of  reference   to  our  judicious  editor,  becaufe  wc  are  pcr- 
fuaded  that  be  is  folicitoiis  /or  the  .welfare  of  the  Church;  that  he  i» 
intent  upon'  extirpating  error,  fuperftition,  ar^d  fanaticifm,  and   to 
cftablilh  m  their  ilcad    truth,  piety,  and  g  dl.ncfs. 

We  will  conclude  our  review  of  this  valuriil^lc  publication,  bv  re*- 
cemmcnJing  it  a«  si  Jamil)   bs.k  to  our  i«adcrs.     it  contains-iixry- 
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three  difcourfcs,  from  the  firft  Sunday  in  Advent  to  Whitfunday  in^ 
clufive.  Whoever  would  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
dodrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  j  whoever  anx- 
ioufly  engages  to  inftruft  his  family  in  the  precepts,  and  to  enforce 
an  obfervance  of  the  dutie^j,  of  Chrifiianity,  will  find  in  this  volume 
the  requifite  information  for  the  direSion  of  his  judgment,  and  evcrjr 
encouragement  to  fupport  him  in  the  profecution  of  fo  laudable  ad 
und  rtakjng. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  piety,  reafoning,  and  eloquence  which  per- 
vade this  re)e£lion,  we  fubjoin  an  extradt  from  a  fermon  of  Skeltofl'9 
on  the  Sunday  after  Chriftmas-day.  It  is  taken  from  the  Iriih  edi- 
tion, which  probably  few  of  our  readers  have  ever  feen. 

'•  Laftly,  let  us  confider,  by  what  means  Cbrifl  came  to  fave  ttsfroid 
the  punilhment  of  our  fins.  Divine  jullice  requires  that  no  (in  iball  go  uq- 
punilhed.  Either  .therefore  we  muft  fuffer  for  oar  own  fins;*  or  another, 
fufficient  for  fo  great  a  purpofe,  which  no  mere  creature  can  be,  maft  fuP 
fer  ibr  us,  tnuil  fuffer  death;  the  original  wages  of  fin  ;  mufl  fufer  it  br 
divine  appointment,  and  yet  voluntarily.  Now^  no  one  but  the  Son  of 
God,  vias  fufficient  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  None  elfe  had  *  power  lo  bjF 
down  his  own  life/  for  none  elfe  had  a  life  of  his  own.  None  elfecouki 
offer  up  a  faerifice  of  dignity  equal  to  the  guilt  of  afl  our  fins.  Neithei 
'  the  cattle  upon  a  thou  (and  hills,'  nor  their  immediate  poireObrs,  nor  the 
hods  of  heaven,  belong  to  themfelves,  or  have  any  properly,  (tridly  fpeak- 
ing,  of  (heir  own.  The  divine  nature  alon6  is  the  univerial  proprietor. 
From  (his  nature  therefore  alone  could  a  proper  offering  be'made.  Bat  the 
divine  nature  is  purely  fpiritual,  and  incapable  of  death  or  any  other  faf* 
fering;  our  Redeemer  therefore  and  our  iacrifice  muff  have  beenmanas 
well  as  God,  or  he  could  not  have  fuffered,  at  leaff,  in  the  offendioe  na* 
lure,  which  appears  to  have  been  neceffary.  '  Wherefore  when  Lhrift 
Cometh  into  the  world,  he  faith'  unto  the  Father,  '  the  facri/ice  and  bfler- 
ing  of  beafis  thou  wouldff  not,  but  a  body  haff  (hou  prepared  me.  Ii 
burnt  offerings  and  faerifice  for  fin*,  thou  Haff  had  nopleafure  ;  then  (aid  I, 
lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God/  And  what  was  this  will?  ^  Why,  thai 
the  Son  of  God  ffiould  take  on  him  the  form  and  miferable  nature  of  man, 
that  he  fliould  be  '  born  of  a  woman'  in  a  low  and  indigent  condition; 
that  he  fliould  be  hated,  defpifed,  and  '  perfecuted  of  men/  during  the 
whole  courfe*  of  his  life ;  that  he  ffiould  be  *  arraigned,  accufed,  b^fieted, 
icourged,  crucified  between  two  thieves/  And  was  it  for  this  he  came, 
as  at  the  prefent  feafon  ?  What  matter  of  wonder,  and  of  love,  on  the 
part  of  mankind!  A:^the  higheff  of  all  beings,  his  birth  is  proclaimed  by 
'  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hoft ;'  while  as  the  loweff  of  men  he  is  bom 
in  a  ffable,  and  cradled  in  a  manger !  Heaven  and  earth  belong  to  hioi 
yet '  he  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head/  The  eyes  of  all  things  wait  Dpon 
him  for  their  fuffenance,  but  he  himlclf^  works  at  a  common  trade,  or  de- 
ends  on  the  poorefr  of  mankind,  for  his  own  !  He  filenccs  the  winds> 
e  fmooths  the  billows,  he  ^wes  the  fforms,  and —  is  defpifed  !  HebeaU 
the  fick,  and  —  is  hated  I     He  gives  fight  to  the  blind,  and — is  periecot- 
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edl  He  fpeaks  as  never  man  fpake,  and — is  called  a  madman  !  He  raifes 
the  dead,  and — is  torlured  to  death  himfelf!  Whether  Omll  we  itand 
more  amazed  at  him,  or  ourfelves  1 

*'  Bat  where  is  our  gratitude  and  our  love,  if  this  amazement  does  not 
make  way  to  them  both  ?  Nay,  whiihcr  is  baniflied  the  common  lenfe  of 
rational  creatures,  if  after  hearing,  if  after  firmly  bt:lieving  all  this  we  can 
be  any  longer  devoted  to  fin  ?  h  rom  <xir  own  nature  he  Iprings,  by  our 
own  hands  he  is  (courged  !  By  our  own  hands  he  dies !  and  in  his  lad 
Agonies  mixes  his  blood  and  prayers  for  us!  Can  mail  behold  his, death 
with  indiiference  and  contempt,  whjie  every  thing  in  heaven,  with  infi- 
nite admiration,  beholds  him  trampling  under  foot,  aiid  triumphing  therein, 
over  death,  and  hell,  and  all  the  powers  of  darknefs!  Is  it  poh'ible  that 
roan,  tliinking  man,  can  be  an  unconcerned  fpedlator  of  this  tranfaclioa, 
undertaken  and  perfected  for  the  falvation  of  man  aionef-'     Pp.  1 10,  6cc 

This  volume  is  handfomely  dedicated  to  the  Biihop  of  Lincoln* 
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^  Kafrative  of  the  Si/uattOH  and  Treatment,  of  tfte  English ,  atresteJ  by  order  ^  A^ 
French  Government  at  the  commencement  of  Hostilities  ;  with  the  Transactims 
Mr  tlte  Arrival  of  the  First  Consul  at  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk*,  ^ard,  af^ 
HrvsardSy  down  to  the  end  nf  July  :  containing  some  secret  anecdotes  of  Bona' 
Jiarte*s^  confidential  commandant  at  Calais ;  and  an  account  of  the  Author  s  ef- 
cafiefrom  ihgnce  in  a  Trunk.  By  William  Wright,  late  Englifli  Interpre- 
ter to  General  Braban^on,  Commandant  at  Calais,  tivo.  Pp.  .3tf« 
Js.     Badcock.     1S03. 

THE  arrefi  of  the  Englifb,  refidont  in  France,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  pre  Cent  war,  was  fuch  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  fuch  a  vtt 
ojation  of  all  eflablilhed  ufages,  as   mufl   have  excited  general   furprize^ 
c<^uld  any  thing,  however  atrocious,  perpetrated  by  the  murderer  of  Jaffa^ 
raifeany  other  fentiment^  in  the  mind  ot  a  human  being  than  thofe  oi'ia'^ 
dif  nation  and  difguft ;  and  were  not  every  one  who  knows  the  charade^ 
dfihsit  adailin,  aware  that  the  very  circumliance  of  his  condu^  be*\ng  fuch 
m  breach  and  fuch  a  violation,  mwh  have  been  an  additional  motive  with 
biro   for    adopting  it.     Mofl  of  the  perfons,  however,  fo'arrefted,  were 
wholly   undelerving  of  compalfion;  there  were  o'thers,  indeed,  difierently 
iituated,  andofthefe  the  author  of  the  prefent  narrative  appears  to  have 
been  one.     As  he  fpeaks  from  perfonal  obfervation  hh/acts  are  interefting. 
He  confirms  what  we  have  always  alferted,  that  a  fpirit  of  hatred  ihe  molt 
inveterate,  of  animofity  the   moil  furious,  has  been  excited  again[l  thi» 
country,   in  all  ranks  of  people  in  France ;  who,  though  averle  from  the 
Tvar,  are  eager  for  the  invafion,  in  the  hope  and  expedation  that  it  will 
effl^^t  our  ruin.     Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  their  languagfe  was— 
''  We  wi(h  not  for  war  :  what  have  we  gained  by  the  laft  ?     What  have 
we  i^atned  by  the  feas  of  blood  which  have  been  i'pilt ;     Nothing  but  that 
inoit  of  us  have  to  lament  a  friend  or  relative.     That  war  we  fought  not, 
it  came  to  us.  .  Now  our  rulers  will  not  be  at  peace,  nor  let  others  be  fo. 
^U  tlie  .dc^viis  out  of  the  infernal  regious  were  let  loole  among  the  uiifor- 
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lunate  French  at  tlie  Revolution  ;  and  every  man,  {<-*  foon  a*?  be  gels  ii^ 
p.)v\er,  proves  ih.it  he^  has  a  devil  r^-vellin^  in  his  Iieart,  wlrich  urges  htii 
tf)  rav.iv/e  m\\  toture  his  lellovv-crraturi^s."  "  Such  is  the  language,"  lay  i 
Mr.  vVi!;nit,  •*  1  have  repeatedly  heard." 

Tlieie  Is  a  Ivicl.ng  (Lfcripiion  of  the  horrors  to  which  the  perfons  con- 
fii^ed  Ilk  Frau(  e  are  expolcd   at   this  pe.  iod,  iVoni    thuir  anxiety    for    their 
iViend^  aiju  (eiatives  in  this  country.     *•  Tiie  lover's  hopes  are  blafied,  and 
tortur.ng  fanc)  conlinually  paints  to  his  view  the  dear  idol  oihis  ienderett 
atfeclioDS  while  anxious  doubts  and    fond    alai'ms  diftrart   his  breatl :  a 
knowledge  of  the   iiitended  invafion,  prej)aration  for  the  defcent,  :ind  the 
/horrid'threats  of  wor.e  than  death  to   the  jalil)  celebrated  beauties  cA  tbif 
lavoared  i:1e.  add  agonizing   poignancy   to  his  fjeli'.igs ;   under  the  refieo 
tion  that  i)e  is  unable  tt)  tiy,  to  deiend,  or  of  proving  (to  prove)  hi«i    love 
by  dying  in  delejiceof  the  adored  objed,  of  his  country,  and   friends." — 
We  can  Very  eafilv  conceive  what  the  feelFntrs  of  a  lover  mufl  be  :n  iuch 
a  iitnation  and  with  fuch  a  prolped  before  him.     Wcknow,  likcwiic,  that 
the  dangers  here   fpecihcd  are  not  chimerical.     Our   fair   countrywomen 
may  b^aiiured,  that  their  ciiarms  are  holden  up  to  the  nnlitary  banditti  at 
France  as  the  reward  of  their  lucceis  againll  the  Britifh  empire  ;  aiul  that, 
in  the  event  of  fucii  luccols,-  they  will   befnbjecled  to  worle  infulK,  and 
greater  brutality,  if  Inch  be  possible,  \}.yj^\\  have  been  inflicted    on    the    fe- 
riales  of  other  coiintFies   overrun  by  the    republican  hordes.     But  set  tke 
fame  lime,  they  may  be  allured,  we  tru(l,  that  before  any  one  of  them  can 
fall  a  victim  to  the  lavage  lull  of  a  French  allhlnn*  this   illand  iiTuft   be  de- 
luged whh  the  hearths   blood  of  every  male  inhabitant  which   k  contains. 
The  bare  profpecl  of  iuch  an  attempt  would  anticipate  the  effect  of  time, 
and  give  maturity  to  the  rage  of  infancy;  the  verv  thought  would- niake 
the  icy  current  ofage  itlellboil  with  indignation.     TIic  brilliant  viuon  of  a 
departed,  and  mucii-lameiUcd^  philofophor,,  would  then  be  realized,.thea^ 
oi  chivalry  would  be  indeed  reftored,  and  every  fword  would  literally  leap 
from  its  Icabbard,  to   form  an  impenetrable  barrier  round  Brkilli  -beauty. 
The  wretch  who  could  lurvive  a  calamity  which  would  reduce  the  f^ireft 
and  the  bjft  f)art  ol  llie  crealicui,  tho!e  who  by  precapt  and   exalnp^e  in- 
cite to  all  that  is  good,  and  great  and  glorious,  in  human  life;  wiio  form 
the  charm  of  locicty  ;  aiKl,lb.e,con{ol:ition  of  the  wretched;  who  calm,'bT 
their  counfcii^^,  the   b  )i!ierf*iis    pailions  of  man  j  who  direct,  by  iheir  wif- 
don,  his  wor.t  p.oper.rruies   to  the  nobleli   ends;    who  loflen,   by  their 
niidnci's  and  Iwcetncli",  t!i.' rude  afperitics  of  his  temper ;  and  who   rcr> 
der  hiin,  \\\   (V.orl,  an    honoiir  to  his  naiurc  ;-— the   wretch,    we  lay,  wIjo 
could  lice  Lo  le.:  the  won;en  of  Britain,  to  whom  this  dcfcription,  almolt  ev 
cluiivcly,  applies,  dci^rackrcl,  i^y  brutal  violation,  and  plimgcd  1n  ihamc  and 
an<»ui!h  in'.ixpr^lijble,  would  be  a  diiirrfue   to  manh.ood,  a  ftandinj^  ma.HL 
for  the  fni^x*-'!'  of  Icorn  to  point  at,  an  o!)jed  of  n::ivcr:ai  and  eternal  exe- 
cration,    tiut,  convmced,  as  we  are,  liiat  Britons  wiFl  never  fubjeci  tiiem- 
ielves  to  lo  Ibul  a  reprJach,  it  is   nevL-rtheli^fs  expedient  and    proper  that 
ouF  fair  countrywomen  fhould  be  provided  againJt  even  the    poili^f'ify  of 
-fuch  an  occurrence.     Tlie  vcrv  djlicacv  of  the   (cx  will  infnire  th.em  with 
ioititudt'  to  de!end  their  lionour,  even  at  th.e  expcnce   of  thrir  lives.     In- 
de*."d  it  vvoiild  be    an   inult  to  liif  pect,  on  fiich  an  '  ccaficn,   that  courage, 
that  heroic  re'blulion,  w!Kv.h,  in  lo  many  otlier  instances,  women  con'ia.  J- 
Iv  di'pLu'.      L-'l  e.irh  wo.i  .>n,  then,  provide    herfelf  with  a    pair  ot   Imall 
j)iilols>  and  accuitum  iieiivlf  to  load  and  lire  ihcin  dailj.     She  wfH  'Vih 


^Vright'j  Narrathfi  pf  the  Tnatment  oftFe  EngUJb  in  France.    4X7 

»fo  *tliat  fea*  wbich  deflrud^ive  weapons  of  anj  kind  naturally  excke  in  a 
ama.*e  bo(bm;  and  though  fools  m^y  fcoff^  a^id  profligates  ridicule,  (l)e  may 
c^il  fatf  ^fied  with  the  appbufe  of  her  own  conlcience,  and  'be  affured  that 
l»e  end  "WiW  d\^f\'\iy  i\\Q  means.  We  are  htfppy>  indeed,  in  being  ubie  to 
nlbrm  our  female  readers,  that  this  idea  has  been  aduaiiy  adopted  by  fome 
Jidies  of  the  higbell  refpedability,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  well 
Ainnarrled,  as  wives  and  mothers,  who,  with  all  the  foHnef s  of  their  fex, 
pofle.'s  every  good  and  amiable  quality  of  the  heart  and  mind;  and  who  do 
tiot  t^ink  it  kicon{]f>e|)t  either  with  th^  delicacy  of  their  nature,  or  the- 
purtly  of  their  charafler,  to  provide  themfelves  with  the  means  of  defence, 
ta  tJ)e  poifible  contingency  6f  being  deferted  by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to 
protecl  them«  or  offuch  tneir  prote^ors  being  overpowered  by  the  moll 
inveterate  and  rood  formidable  enemy  which  they  ever  had  to  encounter. 
Thefe  ladies  have  our  beft  thanks ;  and  fliall  ever  have  our  utmoft  fup-. 
port ;  and  we  hope  very  foon  to  fee  tlieir  example  generally  followed. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Wright  and  his  tra6t  whieh  nave  extorted  thefe  re- 
flexions from  us;  he  has  given  a  brief  but  faithful  fketch  of  the  chara6ter 
of  the  ruffian  Mengaud,  the  commandant  of  Calais,  ofwbo/n  it  is  fufiicient 
to  obfeiVe,  that  he  is  an  a^ent  worthy  of  Buonaparte.     The  fad  of  the 
Conful  having  torn  the  epaulet  from  the  (boulder  of  an  officer  at  Boulogne, 
becaufe  the  balls  firom  the  battery  would  not  reach  an  English  frigate  that 
was  firing  at  him,  is  here  verified.    The  author  concludes  with  obferving, 
that  the  French  army  are  mo(l  anxious  for  the  invafion^of  England  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  attempt  being  made.     *'  Of  our  women,''  he. 
adds,  "  both  officers  and  men  talk  in  the  moil  lascivious  manner,  fo  as  to 
(hock  the  ears  of  EngliQimen  who  feel  for  the  honour  of  thofe  mofl  dear 
to  them,  and  equally  difgraceful  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Thus, 
fanning  the  envy,  the  luft,  and  the  avarice  of  their  men,  the  otncers  re« 
oeive  back  the  breezes,  and  believing  that  fpontaneous  which  they  them* 
ielves  created,  reckon  nothing  more  certain  than  the  fiiil  accomplilhment 
of  their  purpofes  and  their  dejbres." 

^ few  Words — Resist' or  be  ruined!    8vo.    Pp.  18.    6d.  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

Baldwins.     ISOS. 

THE  words  are,  indeed,  butySfw;  but  they  are  much  to  the  purpofe. 

The  author  takes  a  jufl  and  comprehenfive  view. of  our  prci'ent  fjtuation, 

entertains  correfl  and  enlarged  notions  of  policy ;  points  out,  with  equal 

energy  and  truth,  the  fatal  coiifequences  of  making  tliis  a  mere  war  of  de* 

fence;  infifts  on  the  neceffity  of  attacking  France,  in  her  vulnerable  poin^?, 

ibr  that  fuch  (he  has  there  is  the  high  authority  of  Lord  Moiba  for  pro* 

nouncing;  and  maintains,  that  unlefs  thie  prefent  contefl  be  terminated  by 

zpeace,  materially  different  from  the   lafl,  we  (hall  have  entered  into  it  in 

twiw,^and  all  our  efforts  will  be  fruitlefs ;-— with  thefe  manly  fenliments  we 

heartily  concur.;  as  well  as  with  the  concluding  exhortations  to  lay  afide 

all  amufcraent  and  frivolity,  ifneceflary;  though   not  with  the  advice,  to 

forsake  our  altars  for  a  time,  becaufe  on  the  God  of  thofe  altars  ought  we  to 

place  our  firmeft  reliance  for  protedion  and  fupport.    There  are  fome  ki-  • 

accuracies  of  language  in  this  \t^€L,  which  ap[>car  to  be  the  efiefii  of  haflA. 


ir«.  tzn.  Tot..  XT*  £  •  Striig 
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Sirike  or  Die  !    JlfrttTs  first  Letter  tg  the  pod  People  of  England,      1 8mo.    ffc 
24-..  3d.  or  2s.  6d.  per  doasen.     Hatchard'.     1303. 


WHEN  we  recoiled  that,  in  tb^  giootny  interval  between  the 
rabie  Peace  of  Amiens  and  the  renewal  of  hofttlities,  we  w«;re  almoA  ^ 
only  writers  who  prefumed  to  impeach  the  virtue  of  Buonaparte  9Dd  tb^ 
ioiraortaiity  of.the*peace«  and  that^  foe  fuch  prefumption,  we  wt*re  reviM 
a6  factious,  and  ftigmatizcd  as  klood-hounUs,  by  the  whole  herd  of  politicil 
pflhidars  and  paralites,  we  cannot  but  ind«:^ge  a  fniile  at  the  mighty  torrents 
of  abafe  which  a|-e  now  daily,  if  not  hourly,  poured  forth  agaiiift  this  iaiee 
man  who  was,  (b  lately,  reprefented,  as  the  beneficent  touivder  of "  » 
naoie  mild  and  equitable  governinentr/'  and  as  admirably  formed  to  pre* 
ferve,  and  to  perpetuate,  •'  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  !"  Alfred 
fupports  his  emphatical  admonition  to  strike,  by  fome  extrads  from  pffictsi 
docamcntti,  explanatory  of  the  enormiUes  committed  by  Buonapartr  and 
tlie  other  tyrants,  his  anfociatei  or  predcceQors,  and  d<^monRrative  of  bis 
relolution  to  complete  the  ruin  of  this  country,  and  to  ms^facre  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  high  atchievements  of  the  Corlican  Ufurper  in  Itdy,  having 
been  briefly  detailed,  are  followed  by  this  obfervation :  "  Such  were.lbc 
bltrffed  effects  of  thetronqueA  of  Italy,  by  that  Blackguard,  high  way -robber^ 
and  murderer,  Bonaparte,  that  Generaliffimo  of  the  A.rmv  of  Eogland,  vbo 
ipeaked  away^  like  a  cmiford,  from  his  army  in  Egypt,  an4  who  promifed  to 
convert  into  a  democracy  of  his  own  makmg,  th^  ^igh-minded,  loyal,  and 
free-born  people  of  Great  Britain  1'*  .  This  is.  §R  very  true,  and  ought  lo 
he  told.  But,  alas !  we  know,  from  recent  e>:peri4en<;e,  <tbat  moral  truths 
like  fome  other  virtues,  are  wutahle ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  impoifible,  that 
a  fecond  treaty  of  Amiens  may  wafli  tlus  black-guard  white,  convert  Ikk 
ksghumf-robker  into  an  hone/l  nan,  and  purify  this  tnwderer,  in  whkk  cafe, 
Alfred,  inllead  of  bein^  praifed  as  a  patriot,  mis ht  be  puoiQied  as  a  libdie^ 
frr  the  promuigatioQ  ot ,  thefe  fame  truths  I  The  charadler  of  Buooapait^ 
at  the  end  of  this  liKle  tra£t,  is  forcibly  a^id  ably  .drawn*  . 

A  learning  Voice  !  of,  tie  Fughtful  Exam/les  and  ^j^mI  Experience  ^^^  ^^ 
lions ;  su^itted  to  the  serious  consideration  of  tie  People  ofCreat  Britain  jt/ 
Ireland ;  witk  a  true  hut  short  History  of  Buonaparte.     By  George  Brito. 
'    I8mo.     Vf.  24-.     5d;  or  2s,  6(1.  peiT  dozen,     iiatchord.     J  803. 

ANOTHER  trad  on  the  fame  fubjed  with  that  difeofred  in  thepre- 
ceding  article.    The  i^s  are  here  feieded  with  great  jodgmejit,  and  the 


Ufurpei 

whom  he  excels  in  nothing  but  his  good  fortune  and  the  enormity  and 
multiplicity  of  his  crimes.  Some  particulars,  are  alfo  given  refpe^ioglbe 
tyranny  at  prefent  prevailing  in  France,  where,  as  in  Roberfpierre's  timCr 
"  the  confcripts.are  condudled  with  chains  ahout  their  necks  to  their  nrioa& 
defiinations  in  France;''  and  where,  al(b,  ^  a  printer  at  Paris  was  eugaged- 
IjUely  in  publithing  a  life  of  the  Conful,  and  oecaufe  he  did  not  give  tke^ 
Cunlul  information  which  he  was  utterly  unabKs  to  give,  he  ordered  himin^ 
stantly  to  dbath,  without  any  form  of  trial  whatever.*'  This,  wek)io»v, 
has  been  the  freouent  practice  of  this  Confular  Tyrant !     The  author  vcrjr 

naturally  afks^  it  fuch  be  his  crueltj[  and  injufUce  to  Frenchman,  to  w^oo 

If 
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tm^wm  €tHJ  tlnii|»  ixii  whom,  th^ieTore,  be  oiigtit  td  loVe;  If  bit  natnr# 
'^'erd  futceptible  otlove  or  «ven  graft  itude#  what  have  Englifhroen  to  ex- 
pect from  his  vengeance/ to  whom  he  is  on!;r  indebted  for  fuccefsful  op^ 
position  and  ignominious  defeat/  and  whonr,  therefore^  he  hates  moft  cOr- 
llially  and  muTl  rancorouHy  ?    The  anfwer  is  plain.     In  dilTed^ing  his  mi- 
fitary  diarader  he  ftrips  from  bis  brow  the  laurels  which  be  usurped  at 
Lfidi  and  hfarrHgo\  and  plainly  fliews  that^  at  the  firfl  place,  he  cvint*ed  a 
total  want  of '*  jadgment,  Ikill,  and  military  knowledge;^  and  "again  at 
MarenTO*  he  was  completely  beaten ;  bin  retreat  was  founded  ;  and  Buo- 
naparte  obt^ned  abfoiutely  nothing  by  his  fword  at  Marengo  but  di:ho* 
tiourabic  defeat  and  inglorious  ignominy :  Defaix  arrived,  however,  aAer 
this ;  gained  the  battle^  and  died  amidtl  laurels.    And  thele  laurels  the  in- 
^lorioas  Buonaparte  haa  flolcn  from  ihe  tomb  of  the  condueror  Del'aix  to 
•ntwine  al>out  his  Conftf?ar  chair.    This  double  u  fur  per  ot  the  throne  of  a 
monarch  and  the  fame  of  an  hero^  has  employed  the  pen,  the  pencil,  and 
the  chifeK  to  eterniase  his  victory  at  Marengo,  which  belongs  to  him  aa 
mbcb  as  the  property,  of  an  boned  man  and  gallant  man  does  to  a  thief. ''--«• 
This  pamphlet  ooght  to  be  circulated  as  widely  as  pofiible*    Botbinfen« 
.  timent,  and  in  language,  it  is  excellent. 

A  Pditital  4nd  MiUimiy  Rh^sody  on  the  Jnviutw  and  Defence  tf  Great  lAritenk 
mmd  iteiand,  illustrated  ^ith  three  engraved  Charts^  fy  the  late  General  lJoyd\ 
t9  wJiick  is  added  a  Sufjdement  ty  the  EeUtor ;  and  in  this  Edition  *the  Sketch 
efam  arighud  Plan  fer  the  fortification  and  Defence  of  Imdoti.  The  Sixth 
Edition,  with  Improveinenis  and  Corrections.    8vo.    Pr.  2S6.  7s.  6d* 

Egerton;     1805. 

»- 

6ENERAL  L16yd*f  well-known  rhapfod?  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Hioft  men  for  a  number  of  years ;  there  could,  therefore,  be  nO  other  rea* 
ibn  for  repablifhing  it  in  its  prefent,  comparatively  expenfive,  form,  tbati 
to  acquire  an  opportunity  for  conveying  the  fenlimenls  of  the  Editor  to  the 

{kobUc,  through  a  channel  which  it  was  fuppofed,  naturally  enough,  would 
ecure  them  a  moreyl^vi^r  reception,  than,  from  their  own  intrinfic  merits 
they  could  polfibly  be  entitled  to.    The  fa£i  is,  that  the  imfiro^mentSt  as 
they  are  termed,,  by  the  editor,  contain  much  mi(chievous  matter,  which 
no  friend  to  the  confiitution  of  his  country  can  pafs  ovhr  without  reproba* 
*  tion.    They  were  mifchievous  enough,  when  firfl  publifhed,^ about  five 
years  ago,  but,  at  this  crifis,  their  mifchievous  tendency  is  materially  in« 
creafed/    Tbi^  faee  fpeculator  ^propofes  to  abolifh  the  prefent  fyflem  of 
taxation,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  robbery  as  a  fubflitute ;  for  no  other  terxn 
can  we  poflibly  ailat  to  any  proportion,  however  modified,  for  feizing  (h6 
fi«bi,  or  any  other  part  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  churchy  and  foe 
rendering  the  clergy  penfioners  of  the  flate.    It  might  poflibly  be  an  addi-" 
tlonal  recommendation  of  this  notable  plan  to  its  ingenious  parent,  that 
its  adoption  by  the  rcf<>rming  patriots  ot  France,  was  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  enfuring  fuccefs  to  their  revolutionary  plans.    Another  of  his  fa* 
gacious  ideas  on  the  fubjeft  of  finance  is  that  all  places  of  worfliip  fliould 
be  taxed,  aiid  that  /tlay-houses  and  cathedrals,  which  be   places  on  a  lev^ 
with  each  otiier,  ihould  pay  ^0  or  ICO/,  a  year  !!!     Ohe,  jam  fatis  eft  1 
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A'Sh^ri  Pi&ta  tfihe  Cduies  nsohkh  kd  to,  and  jusfified,  the  War  toith  PrdSici, 

8vo.     Pp.56.     !«•     HatcharA     1803. 

"WE  have  here  a  very  able,  temperate,  and  falisfaflDrj  difcuifion  of  tfae 
realbns  alledged  by  both  the  contending  parties  in  defence  of  their  refpec- 
tive  conducl,  in  the  (liort  interval  of  peace",  and  immediately  preceding 
the  renewal  of  ho(tilitle».  The  author's  obfervations  on  the  mtuleni  dE> 
mand  of  the  Fiiit  Conful  for'*impofing  reftridions  on  the  freedom  of  our 
prefs — a  demand,  be  it  oblerved,  fixil  comiiiunicated  hy  us  to  tiie  public, 
with  fuitabJc  comments — are  jull,  forcible,  and  truly  becoming  the  fubjed 
of  a  Brililh  monasch  !  The  compliments  paid  to  the  miniiiers,  A>r  their 
"  a^ivity  and  firmnefs  of  charader"  in  bringing  "  the  ditcu/Ii on  to  a  fiaal 
and  determined  iiTuc,"  and  by  *'  at  once"  firiking  "  the  decilivc  blow'* 
appear,  however,  fomewhat  extraordiwary,  when  we  recollect  the  nume- 
rous ads  of  infult  and.  aggreliion  to  which  they  palFively  fubnitttcdi  and 
the  extraordinary  length  to  which  they  fuflercd  the  negotiatio?i  to  be  pro- 
traded.  Not  \^h  extraordinary  is  the  eulogy  on  "  the  Ipirit  of  temperance 
and  forbearance  of  writing  that  has  uni£brm!y  charaderized  the  adlions  of 
the  pre'er.l  miniftry/*  "  But  whoever  defends  our  prefeiit  premier  rouf),  ef- 
courle,  echo  his  own  praifes  of  the  kajt/iy  mixture  <if  temperance  and fiirmneiS 
whrch  has  ever  diflingui^cd  the  wifie  meafucesof  himleli  and  his  adbcta^t, 
and  which  faid  mixture  has  borne  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  mixture  of 
oil  and  water,  in  which  the  temperate  oil  aivvays  appears  uppermo/L 

Buonaparte ;  or,  the  Frec-Booter.     j9  Dreuua,  in  three  Acts.     By  John  Scott 
Ripon,  Efq.     8vo.     Pp.  34f.     Is.     Highlcy.     1803. 

MR^  Ripoji  mufl  be  claffed  by  the  candid  critic  among  thofe  writers  of 
th«  prefent  day,  not  few,  alas  I  In  number,,  who 

"  very  Uttle  mean. 


^  -----     — 

B\ii  mean  that  little  well.' 
For  our  part,  however,  we  do  not  (cruple  to  fay,  that  we  prefer  good  in- 
tentions with  indifierent  execution^  to  able  execution  vvitli  bad  intentions. 

J  Letter  t9  a  Member  of  Parliament,     8vo.  Pp;  48.  Is.  §d.     Debrett.  18CS. 

THIS  letter  is  the  prod ud ion  of  a  fenlible  and  well-informed  man ;  it. 
was  written  fome  roontlis  ago  on  the  firft  appearance  of  hoflilities,  and  coiv 
tains,  among  many  unjufl  and  unfounded  refledions,  fome  good  and  faia- 
tary  advice.     He  warns  his  countrymen,  that   the  threats  cf  invalion  are 
not  to  be  defpifed,  and  duly  appreciates  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  ene- 
my's refources  and  defigns.     •*  Never,"  he  adds,  '*\vas  it  more  necellary 
that  fome  man  of  a  powerful  mind,  poirefling  at  once  I  he  confidence  of  tlie 
fovereign,  and  that  of  the  nation,  capable  of  ad ing  upon  the  moll  enlarged 
views,  and  ofinfafingnew  life  and  vigour  into  ever v  department  of  the 
public  fervice,  ^buld  be  appointed  to  controui  the  political  machine,  and 
watch  over  the  deflinies  of  the  empire.     Let  us  not,  if  w^c  can  avoid  h, 
oppofe  the  clumfy  patchwork  of  a  feeble  miniftry,  to  unity  of  adion,  fub- 
Jimity  of  thought,  and  coroprehenficm  of  defign."    This  ir  the  advice  of  a 
genuine  patriot;  nor  are  his  remarks  refpeding  the  neceffity  of  an  efftiihs 
warfare  lefs  cogent  or  proper.     We   perfcdly  concur  with  the  author  in 
bit  fcntiments  rcfpeding  the  policy  and  expediency  of  enablifliing  ntvr 

_        .  kingdums, 
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ktn;i(doms^   in  the  colonral  poffeffions  of  our  cncmic!»or  Hiefr  allies;  it  was 
ever  our  opinion  that  Spain,  the  mere  tcx)I  of  France,  (Iiould  be  drprh'cd 
of  thole  South- American  territories  which  only  ferve  as  a  fourci  of  weakh 
to  the  French  republic ;  and  that  thd  Brazils  Ikould  be  occupied  by  Britifh 
troops,  ^s  a   fccurity,  at  leaff,  againfl  the  invafion -of  Portugal  by  the  ene- 
my.     Hints  like  the.e  are  worthy  the  attention  of  a  true  flatefmad,  fuch  as 
the  exigency^  of  the  times  moft  imperiouny  requires.     In  re«pc6l  of  Ire  and 
we  dioer    loto  c«!o  from  on'r  author,  who  reviles  Lord  Clare,  condenns 
luord   Camden's  adminiftralion,  arfd   reprobates  the  union.     The  compli- 
ment, however^  paid  to  Lord  Cornwall  is,  for  his  pacific  efforts  is  utterly 
inconfiftent  with  hisabufe  of  Lord  Camden,"  (ince  the  firfl  nobieman  moil 
fpecifically  and  pointedly  declared  at  fho  time,  that,  but  for  the  vigorous 
m^atnres  of  the  latter,  he  never  (Itould  have  been  able  to  carry  his  conci- 
Jatory   plans  into  effecl. "  Be1rde«,  he  has  either  forgotten,  or  choien  to 
oveflook,  the  circumllance  of  the  di.content  created  by  the  temporifing, 
and,  in  many  inltances,  the  moft  unwjfe  and  impolitic,  condu^  'of  Lord 
Conivvallis,  among  the  1  )yaiand  founrj  part  ofth4  Irifh  community.     The^ 
author's    fcfaerae  for  arming  the  country,  by  a  general  levy  of  the  inhabi* 
tanLs  limited  onl^  tq  the  defence  of  their  refpeclive  counties,  is  liable  to 
many  objeclions,  which,  however,  as  a  difierent  plan  has  been  adopted;  * 
It  is  now  ufioeceffary  to  difcu  s.     We  cannot,' however,  fiiffcr  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ^fcape  ui  (efpecially  as  wp  ftiall  be  compelled  to  po'tpone  our 
J^iViftcal  Sumftiary  to  the  next  month)  of  expreffirig  our  extreme  concern  at 
the  extraordinary  rcfolution  of  his  Majc/^y's  n^^nirters  to  check  the  fpirit 
c^  vjluTi^ering,  which   had  fortunately  become  fo  general  throughout  the 
country.     T he  diifatisfadion  e^prelfed  at  th««  proceeding,  and  byperCon* 
the  moil^ftforigly  attached  to  their  foverefgn,  and  the  moll  compufent  t6 
f  jw'^gc  ^^  it^  tendency,  is  very  great  indeed,  and,  in  our  ellimation,  equally 
julL     We  are  no^  friendly  to  an  /W/Vfr/W^a/'^  arm  in  j^  of  the  people,  but, 
convinced  as  we  are,  that  our  very  exiftence  will  foon  depend  on  our  be«» 
coming,  in  a  great  degree,  a  miiitaty  nation/  we  cannot  but  fully  agree  witlf 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  every  pofiible  encouragement  (confident  with  neceflary 
precautions  as  to  fefeciiou  and  other  objects)  fhouid  be  gi\'en  to  volunteers  f 
and  we  mud  therefore  confider  as  moll  impolitic  and  even  miicliievous^ 
the  refafal,  in  numerous  instances,  to  accept  corps  of  this  delcription.     We  . 
forbear  to  particularize  the  cafes  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge ;  be-- 
caufe  fuch  fpecification  would  neceflarily  lead  us  to  exceed  our  limits,  but 
we  mufl  enter  our  Iblemn  protell  againit  the  principle  of  a  maafure  which 
appears  to  lis  to  be  pregnant  with  the  moll  peruicious  efiV^s. 

« 

An  Address  to.  the  Tunhridge  f Fells  f^olunfeers,  delivered  at  tlieir  Parade,  Aug.  8, 
lci03.     And finnted  tit  riu'ir  request.     By  the  Rev.' Martin  ^enfon.     8vo. 
.  Pf.  10.     Sprange,  Tunbiidge Wells. 

THIS  raanly  and  animated  addrefs,  comes  from  the  pen  of  that  truly' 
Chriliian  patriot,  the  very  wofthy  clergyman  of  Tunbridge  Wells.     As*it 
has  not  been  y^a^Z/j/W,  though  pcinied,  not  only  the  Me k  of  Ksnt,  but  all  ' 
»    the  loyal  men   in  the  kingdom,  will,  we  perluade  our fe Ives,  thank' us,  lor. 
extending  its  circulation,  by  reprinting  the  whole  of  it  here. 
"  Gentlemen  Volunteers,  and  Men  of  Kent, 
"  YoQ  mult  all  of  you,  1  am  perfuaded,  deeply  feel  the  importance  of 
the  occaiion,  which  thus  calls  you  together.     Your  ieelings'  will  however 
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lie  graUI)ingf  ts  ihey  are  honourable  to  yotir  principlec.  When  d«|pr 
formerly  threatened  your  country  from  domel'tic  iraaors,  yoa  took  up  anat 
an  defence  pf  your  liberty  and  mofl  excellent  conllitution.  Havioj^  'ai^ 
your  country  (for,  under  Providence,  it  was  by  the  Volunteer*  of  Gres^ 
Britain  liial  our  country  was  laved)  as  good  and  faithful  fubje^s,  you  laid 
down  yoiir  arms,  and  retired  to  your  li-veral  private  occvpaiioos.  biU  « 
ibreign  enemy,  who  iicl^ens  at  the  view  of  happine;s  and  proipent}  ia 
Other  countries^  envies  you  what  you  have  done:  and  ev^  now  Ihreaiensv 
hy  dint  ofrafh  adventure  and  the  numbers  he  van  command,  to  deitroy 
your  country;  and  as  one  of  the  coo^manders,  adlually  appointed  for  iha 
expedition  has  avowcd»  '  if  he  canpot  conquer  and  Leep  Eng  and  as  a  pro? 
iriiice  to  Frapcf?,  he  wjll  at  leaf(,  by  fword,  6re,  and  ravage,  render  it  lb 
jniferable  a  coi^ntry,  that  no  £ng}iQiman  (hall  hereafter  wi^ii  to  inhabit  il/ 
Thefe  threats,  bftpked  by  imtnenie  preparations,  call  you  a^in  to  arms. 
And  I  am  happy  to  notice  t|)at  .b  many  others  teftify  the  laudable  ipirit  of 

£ng!i(hmen  oy  iii^iting  with  you  in  your  patriotic  engagement.     This  vo- 
ntary  affumptiop  of  §n  arduous  fervice  is  highly  creditable  (q  all  (be  parr 
ties;  and  imprelfes you,  I  am  fure,  with (ieelings,  which  v^onftitute  no  mean 
part  of  ypur  reivard:  final  fpccefs  will,  1  trult^  by  likvour  of  a  good  Frovir 
*  dence,  afford  you  the  full  fum  of  it, 

''  You  hi^ve  heard.  Men  pf  Kent,  from  your  «eni»rable  and  truly  patrior 
tic  rommander,'  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  yo4r  proffered  fer- 
yices.  If  Old  England  is  to  be  faved  firom  the  gripe  of  ^e  direft  monAer 
\9lih  which  the  WQ.  (d  was  ever  curled,  it  is  to  be  done  only  by  the  hearty, 
cordial,  I  will  add,  religious  u^^i^n  pf  every  hand  and  be^t.  Hands  and 
keart\  are  here,  I  trutt,  united.  For  have  we  not  a  common  caufe?  Oi| 
certain  points  (bme  of  us  po(iib)y  may  difler.  In  the  main,  however*  w^ 
are^mo(\  alfu redly  agreed.  Our  God  yve  fear«  vve  love,  and  adore;  oar 
\mg  we  honoi^r,  and  will  faithfully  htv6 ;  pur  liberty  weche^ilb,  and  with 
the  l^it  drop  of  our  blood  we  will  defend.  Th^  enemy  bys  we  fliall  do 
lieither.  Animated  by  the  love  of  liberty  and  in  the  nape  of  our  Cfo4| 
we  will  boldly  meet  thjc^  Philiftinesj  and  pr^ve  tp  th^m  that  hearta  tba^ 
f  duated  cire  not  to  be  a|$pa^ed,  that  the  loyal  wi{l  ever  be  brave.  Tq 
this  eff^d  I  prfij,.  I  moft  earnerily  entreat  you,  be  ye  well  and  cordiallj 
vnited ;  let  your  oply  coutenliop  be,  who  Aiall  befl  ff rve  the  cominoi^ 
caufe. 

"  But  foroe  pofTibly  may  doubt  the  ^xiftence  of  tjie  ^?nger  ;T-the  pro* 
bability  of  an  invasion.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  point  Ibould  be  pfo^. 
perly  explained.  Our  preparations,  our  adive  fpirit,  our  deter n^ined  re* 
fo'ution  inay  pofiibly  induce  the  enemy  to  forego  the  threatened  attack  ^ 
which  is  the  very  belt  argi^ment  with  us  for  unremitted  perfevcrance.— 
Many  reafpns,  however,  might  he  afligned,  in  proof  of  the  reality  oftliQ 
intention  ;  but  none,  I  think,  mor^  convincing  than  the  following; 

"  Buonaparte,  deteHed  by  his  opprefTed  fuojects,  lives  and  majntaiQ| 
his  ufiirped  power  only  by  the  permilSon-of  his  numerous  army:  and  that 
army  allow  him  to  livp,  only  as  he  has  pfomifcd  them  the  riches  of  Eng* 
land  to  fatisfy  their  avarice,  the  blood  of  England  to  gratify  theic  revenge, 
>nd  the  women  of  England  to  fatiate  their  luih  If  he  does  not  keep  hh 
word,  his  life  anfwers  for  it.  So  that  either  way  he  mutl  make  the  at- 
tempt :  to  maintain  his  power  and  prop  his  fallen  popularity  by  their  fiK> 
pels;  or  tofavehisown  life  by  ih'fedeltrudlion  of  his  army  at  lt;a,  or  their 
bpin^  made  to  fallen  our  ibil  by  the  inQuence  of  your  biiyont^* 


"  He  bates  our  nation,  becaufe  we  have  hitheilo  beattnhlm :  (at  xrhcti- 

'^ver  he  has  met  with  Britifli  Ibldiers^  there  he  has  failed :  and  he  is  now 

aLltempting  by  numbers,  what  he  has  never  baen  able  to  do  by  vaJour.   Jt 

Is  only  by  anion  and   rigo;ouB  exertions  that  we  Ihall  thwart  him.     His 

loidiers  have  lately  had  a  whet  to  their  appetites  in  Hanover;  where,  be- 

c»tirfe  it  was  the  oominign  of  oar  beloved  i'overeign,  they  have  rioted  over 

defenceless  women>  and  men,  who  had  too  tamely  yielded  to  their  elTeded 

zsooderation  ;  and  they  are  preparing  for  a  better  ttteal  here.    Let  us  pf&* 

pare   for  them  the  only  meal  they  deTerye :  Britilh  fteel  th6  (ubilance^^ 

£rittlli  fptrit  the  well-flavoured  fauce^ 

"  Buonaparte  and  Jiit- ilaves  have  in  other  parts  of  the  world  had  fome 
little  fpecimen  of  EngiiO)  valour:  but  they  have  never  y^t  coped  with  Bi'i- 
tons  on  BritiQi  gTound :  he  has  never  yetoppofed  hit  forces  to  Men  of KeAt 
. — Men  of  Kent,  who  never  yet  were  vantjuiibed.     When  William,  im- 
properly termed  th^  Conqu^or,  availed  him lelf  of  the  di4iracli<>ns  oftbis 
country,  lo  ^ttablilb  his  dominion  here,  hifiory  tells  u^  that  the  Men  of 
K^^nt  never  yielded  to  his-arms.    Our  old  Keutiih  laws/  our  Gavel-kHid, 
^vhich  we  llill  retain,  is  the  evidence  that  we  never  were  conquered, — is 
the  earned  that  we  never  will  fubmit  to  a  foreign  yoke.     Recplle(5l,  Men 
of  Kent,  you  are  the  defcendants  of  thole  loyal  and  brave  fallows  ;—-re^ol* 
,\e€t'9  that  as  we  now  talk,  of  them,  and  blel's  their  memory/ fo  will  your 
Tons  and  daughters  hereafter  talk  of  you.    And  you  may  be  calkd  upon 
■foe  the  6rlt  brulb;  for  yosr  coa(^  is  threatened.     You  >%  ill  acquit  your- 
felvet  as  men,  as  Men  of  Kent  Ihouid  do.     I  would  congratulate  you  oh 
-your  fate,  even  if  others  were  to  hght  over  a  ram(»art  of  your  mangled  b(^- 
:dies:  for  better  were  it  to  die,  as  Men  of  Kent,  *  loyal,  brave,  and  frecj' 
Jltan  to  live  f(>r  a  Tingle  moment  the  daftard  Haves  of  degenerate  and  atheifi: 
;France-   .Ba*,  i^  true  to  each  Qther,  a  better  fate  awaits  us.     France  rhaV 
be  deterred,  from  her  bloody  parpole  by  our  refolution>— if  flid  perfeveres, 
Ihe  will  be  vanquiQied  by  our  courage  in  the  cau(e  of  our  God  and  our 
JCing.,  A  .        .     .  .  .    j^ 

'*  But,  neighbours,  let  it  not  be  faid  that  I,  the  minid^  of  peace,  am 
going  out  of  my  province  to  ui"ge  you  to  deeds  G^  blood  ;  or  that,  in  a.fp^- 
•rit  of  fel (ithnefs,  I  prompt  you  to  dangers  which  I  aiti  unwilling  ^o  Ihare 
with  you.  No.  Thole  deeds  of  blood  are  not  of  our  I'eeking.  If  the 
ruffian  banditti  of  France  invade  our  ^ree  foil,  we  have  no  choice :  'we 
•inuA  detend  ourfelves  or  perilh.  The  brave  feek  not  blood;  but  will  fhed 
the  iaft  drop  of  their  own  in  the  c^ufe  of  their  country.  And,  I  prhy  yo(», 
confider  me  not  in  the  light  of  one^  who  urging  you  to  deeds  of  valour, 
mean  myfel(^  on  the  approach  of  danger,  to  retire  in  lafetr  bv  fctvour  of 
your  arms.  I  have  no  fuch  intention  believe  me.  My.  profefUonai  ei» 
gagements  forbid  me  now  to  take  upon  me  the  chara^er  and  occupations 
of  a  foldier:  but  my  profeflion.  authorizes  roe  to  exhort  you  to  bo  true  t© 
your  King,  your  Country,  and  your  God.  When  the  land  is  once  defiled 
by  the  touch  of  French  i<>otileps  that  difability  will  cea(e.  Then  it  may 
be  my  duty  <o  join  you :  then  it  will  be  my  glory  to  fall  with  you,  if  fall 
vre  muft;  or  to  fliare  the  hopour,  happincis,  and  well-teamed  fecurity, 
v»rhich,  I  truil,  rs  in  referve  for  us.  And  I  urge  it,  as  my  concluding,  rc- 
queli  to  you,— to  your  commander, — however  numerous  your  enrolment, 
^andl  hope  it  will  romprife  alt,  who  have  the  ability  to  march,}  however 
'numerous  i  (iiy  your  enrolment,  I  urge  it  as  my  moti  eapiefr  requeft,  that 
you  will  refer ve  a  iingle  mufket,^  and>  that  (if  no  employ  h  allotted  me 
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wh  rein  I  can  he  more  ufeful  to  my  coontry)  you  will  allow  meto  ktt 
it  in  your  ranks.'' 

FMciUts  AtUresses,  to  the  Teojde  tf  Engl^^  ;  to  tie  SoiMrrs  :  and  /a  the  Sa2sn; 
tc  which  is  aeUeJ  his  Postscript^  to  the  Piohle  tf  England,  1  Smo.  Pp.  22. 
Sd.  or  28.  61.  per  doz.  for  diilributiou.     Gingtt.     18p3. 

IMR.  Ginger  (tands  among  the  fo.embd  of  thofe  patriotic  borikfeners 
who^e  tbopsliave  Iieen  lately  converted  into  Horehou:es  of  loyalty  ;  and 
Mvhole  efforts  in  the  dL.eminatmn  of  iound  priiKNplefi«  at  tlii«  iTitical  pe- 
ri'>d  of  oar  fate,  entitle  them  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  their  countryminu 
To  theie  ipiriti'd  and  ufeful  addfefles  is  added  a  pofik-ript  of  the  (ame  de- 
fer iplijii,  written  i\\  couiequence  x>f  a  miftaken  notion  be.ng  circulated* 
(and  probably  by  evil-defigning  perfom)  that  our  preparations  would  a  am. 
Buonaparte,  and  deter  hiiu  Irom  the  dbfperate  attempt  of  an  inva£oii.— 
This  idea  is  here  vwj  ably  and  fuccefsfully  combated. 

Jbi  Ad:lrefs  lo  the  Michamcs,  Artificers,  Manufa^rers,  and  Lahourers  of  Eng* 
hnd,  onthe  Suhje&  of  the  (hreatened  Jnvajien,  Tlnrd  Editum.  I  Smo. 
1  p.  26.     iB.  6d.  per  do^.     Ginger.     1803. 

THIS  U  a  judicious  appeal  to  a  defcription  of  men,  'whom,  we  know, 
rery  gr$at  pains  <  ave  brcn  taken,  (and,  we  fear,  not.  wholly  without  cf- 
ftOi)  to  feduce  from  the*r  duty  to  their  king  and  country,  and  to  perfuade 
that  their  iituation  would  not  be  rendered  worfe,  but  even  improved,  by 
the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  by  the  French*  It  is  highly  proper,  tfacre^ 
fore,  that  they  (hould  be  taught,  that  the  very  reyerfe  of  this  has  been 
invariably  the  cafe,  wherever  th^  French  have  obtained  potieflion  of  a 
country,  either  by  arms  or  intrigne*  And  for  the  purpofe  of  (b  teaching 
tbera^  we  trufl,  this  litile  trad  will  be  very  widely  circulated. 

the  Britijh  Patrkfs  Catechifm.    Frtmthe  Briiijb  Neptune,   Sun^ajt,  Aug.  14, 
1803.     18rao.     pp.34.     24-  or  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.     Ginger. 

7S#  Bri  ijb  Patriot's  Moral  and  Political  Creed.  From  the  Brityb  Nefiuxg^ 
^uitday,  Aug  21.     i8nao.     Pp.  12.     2d,  or  Js.  6d.  per  doz.  Ginger. 

THESE  two  little  publications,  which  are  taken  from  one  of  the  moft 
vfeful  and  bcft  conduced  weekly  prints  in  the  kingdom,  are  not  lefs  cal- 
culaifdto  produce  a  beneficial  effed  op  tbf)  minds  of  the  lower  claifes 
of  people,  than  thofe  noticed  in  the  preceding  articlrs.  They  are  both 
written  with  fpirit  and  with  judgment,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
author's  talents  and  principles. 

Heme  Truth  :  Being  a  Ce?U£fion  ef  uv  deniable  Fa^s\  fele3ed  from  the  fu^ 
unqnejlwnahh  Authorities  ;  or  hints  to  the  re/peftahle  Auditors  (if  any  Jiud 
are  Jl'iU  to  he  found)  of  the  Kifortfy  Difiple  f  Horr.e  Tooke:  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  bafe  or  ignorant  ufret(  be:  *who  fill  dare  to  talk  of  ReiortOt 
hy  which  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  Bloody  Revolution.  ISou).  Pp.  24> 
id.     Ginger. 

THESE  fads  are  chicfiy  feletSed  from  Denon's  Travels,  the  nremorable 
Intercepted  Correipondeuce^  and, the  Britiili  Gazette,    The  inali^  whoaf* 


terrendlir^  them^  can  wilh  for  a  re'brni  on  French  principle*,  or  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  French  re^publir  mull  h.ne  a  head  and  a  heart  \e  / 
difierentiy  conliru^ed  from  Uiofe  ^hicb  are  given  to  llie  geuerahtj  oi 
^MfffA  beings. 
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t    ^  •  ■  • 

TU  SbkU  of  the'  Uniitd  Kingdom  of  Greaf  Britain  and  Ireland.     A  Poem^ 
By  P.  W.Dwyec.     4!u.     Pp.24.     2s.  5d.     Ginger.     1S03. 

IF  patriotifm  and  poetry  were  fynonimous  terms.  \f  good  intentions  cox^A 
be  received  as  a  fubliitule  fgr  go.d  reajvnt  or  i:oodrbyme^,  \f  pcncgyrics 
could  fupply  the  defe^  of  vcrfe^  -^nd  found  c  Hild  he  admitted  in  lieu  of 
/€fffi,  then,  and  theu  alone^  would  Mr.  P.  W.  iJiwyer  be  right  in  giving  to  ' 
this  (ingular  abortion  oi  his  -  ufe  the  defignaiion  oi  a  Poem.  His  opening 
invocation  to  this  fame  mufe,  ^\iih  the  introdudiun  of  i-rilannia,  may  fcrve 
as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  whole,  performance. 

'*  Arife,  ray  mufe,  and  t  uch  the  tunefu'\yre^ 
With  flrains  entrancing  ev  ry  (f:\\{'^.  in!  pi  re. 
My  foul  enrapture,  as  expands  the  i lit  me. 
To  glow  with  the  fubje6t  tlie  verfe  iliould  fcem." 

There  are  evidently  two  errata  in^  this  firft  ftaoTa  which  flio-ld  be  in>* 
mediately  corrc<3ed  thus  3  line  1,  for  tune////  read  tline/zy} ;  and,  line  4, 
ioT  glow  read  limp.  With  this  trifling  alteration  ihc  good  natur^d  mufe 
will  be  found  to  hnve  complete. y  obeyed  tlic  fiimmnns  of  her  tuneful 
mafter,  wbo  now  introduce^  i^ritanniai  and  converts  the  Graces  into  water* 
hamds. 

"  Britannia  fportlng  on  the  waving  main, 

Along  the  furtace  floats  her  robe's  grand  train,  ' 

The  Graces  wait  upon  her  perfon  fine. 

And  fea-nyrophs  follow  in  a  fiate  divine.'*  ^ 

Thus  arrayed,  and  thus  attended,  our  fair  guardian  meets  the  eyes  of 
Neptune,  who  is  fining  on  a  cloud,  and  the  amorous  god,  fwearing  that  toe 
is  a  finer  woman  than  Venus,  orders  his  car,  tbat  he  may  go  and  calm 
the  fea,  which  it  now  feema  had  been  fiormy. 

''  The  tempefts  rude  on  her  (liall  feem  to  blow. 
To  their  dark  dens,  the  howling  tribe  mult  go." 

'Accordingly  down  goes  Neptune,  while  his  fi<eds,  in  order  to  quell  the 
rage  of  the  fuaming  billows,  *•  on  ocean  breaihc  anibrofial  w'md,''  whiah 
ijccms  to  be  a  new  way  of  producing  a  calm. 

*'  To  the  roaring  feas.  their  fovereign  prefents 
The  trident  dreadtiii  lu  their  foanung  hteiijis,** 

Neptune  now  courts  Britannia,  in  due  form,  while 

"  Refponfive  rays  from  her  bright  orbs  ditfufe 
Around  his  heart,  the  plc'iifing  pangs  ot  love  , 
T^\\dX  long  detain'd  him /from  the  realms  above/* 
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Mai«  Mavixig  Hm  CoortiUp^  and  being  the  mftft  ctmf^lhtmirM' lA 
tlie  godi^ 

**  High  Jove  invokes  to  (rant  the  ymr  divine  ^ 

An  ofispring  worthy  o'er  the  wr  rid  to  ihine. 


The  father  ef  the  goda  being.  tii4good  humour  fRiaia  llie  rrqiMJtnf 
Mars,  and  Hymen  is  forthwith  fent  to  unite  "  the  exalted  lovera.'*  Theo^ 
JQ  due  courfe^ 

*f  The  charming  bride,  in  bloofn»  excels  Che  role. 

Two  globes  eni^ncipg  her  fwcet  bofom  iboi^s^     •      :  ^ 

His  head  between  than  Neptune  foftly  pre£i*d« 

In  bJifs  celeflial  both  then  funk  to  refl." 

From  an  union  fo  aufpicioufly  began «  and  fo  biytfuUy  comf^ele^^ 

**  The  hero  fpmog  whom  gidt  to  war  bare  train 'dj 
On  him  in  battle.  Mars  and  NeptOne  fmile> 
And  chear  him  darling  Nelfon  of  the  Nrle/' 

Our  readers  will  not  exped  ns  to  accompany  this  darling  to  Egypt  a^ 
Copenhagen,  under  the  guidance  of  fuch  a  condu6tor ;  nor  yet  to  follow 
the  bard  through  the  bartnon'ums  panegyrics  which  he  bcftowsy  fueccflively, 
on  J.ord  St.  Vincent,  Generals  Abercromby  and  Hutchinfon,  Mr.  Adding* 
Ion,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Hawkefbury,  and  Mr.  Fox,  They  niuft  excufe  us,  if 
we  leave  them  to  take  this  journey  by  themfelves.  The  Poem  is  enriched 
-with  notes,  explaining,  with  due  precilion,  the  names  and  titles  of  the  per- 
fons  panegyrised ! 

pafrloiic  Effujions,  refuhing  from  recent  Events  and  from  the  cWcum^anca  rf 
the  limes,  4to.  Pp.  l6.  Is.  Saliibuiy  printed  j  Cadell  and Davi^^ 
London.     1803. 

THFSE  patriotic  eiftilSons  confift  of  the  "  Viaory  of  the  Bfi^e,  ^Fritten 
in  1798."—"  Ambition,  addri ffed  to  the  Great  Nation  ! !  !"— '•^'I  ho  Mcta- 
imorphofis,  a  Parody  from  iEfop's  FaWca." — «'  Another  from  ^fop's  FaUes^** 
and  tome  lines,  from  the  f  rench,  on  Buonaparte,  and  on  the  EngliQi  cml^ 
grants.    The  ipirit  of  them  is  gpod>  and  tl^e  execution  tolerable. 


Qie  to  tie  Counisy  Gentlemen  rf  tnj^diti^  refrmted  fr^m  ibe  JfarhefAh  _ 
Jide^  and  accompanied  v^k  ^  frffii^^  ^^d  ffoies,     8to,     P?*  \Z^    €U. 
Hatchard.     1803. 

« 

THIS  Ode  is,  certainly  at  apf^lMble  to  thefe  tinies,  aa  to  the  period 
(1758)  for  which  ii  was  written^  afftd  the  editor  has  rendered  a  xarjzc* 
cepiabk  fervice  to  his  country,  by  reprinting  it  in  its  prefeot  form,  and 
with  the  v^ry  fcnfible  and  pertinent  obien'ations  which  are  contained  in  tk^ 
^Preface.  .Having  briefly  traced  the  circumflances  in  which  we  arc  nov 
placed,  he  ju(^ly  remark^  ^  An  inTitatton  to  the  Country  Gsntlemeis 
to  arm  themfelves,  aqd  tO.  dired  the  efforts  of  an  armed  peof^,  is»  if  tl 
ever  was,  highly  feafooable.  To  remember  the  old  Ipirit  of  our  native 
warfiire,  iffiiing  from  the  pKoughj.  and  returning  to  it  ag;nn  aft«r  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  ^-to  fcorn  that  ih)th  and  (oxury,  which  would  i!nk  the  Lord 
of  the  country  in  ( he  man  of  the  town  ;  not  blir.cHy  to  irnfl  either  in  00m* 
mercial  wealthy  which  wiU  ^ut  embold'efi  an  i^adc^j  or^  in  the  wiod& 

and 
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$/tA  wmM,  vUcb  miy  Wiffle  the  mod  ikilfol,  and  betray  tlie  moil  intrepid. 
Oavy^  to  call  to  mind. the  rural  comnaanders  of  Greece  and  Kome  ;  to/r/* 
iir«v  ^KT  feafantry  ia  ibatffirit  of  aiUickment  and  frank  obedunce  to  their  fupe^ 
riifrs,  whwbis  their  ancient  cbjj aderifiit; ^  not  to  give  adniiffion  to  difcon- 
lent  aaioog  them  through  t*hc  habitual  abfence  of  their  Lords ;  but  xb  arm, 
to/*  train  the  valiant  youth"  of  tlfc  country,  and  .*' w.iich  ar  und  its 
ibore'*  againft  the  approach  oF  the  foe !  1  qesr  are  the  folid  and  juf^  fen- 
timents  of  the  following  C>dei  and  is  there  a  »CouNTBy  Gentt  ema'n  of 
the  preient  day,  who  *-m!1  ^iUike  the  call  of  fentiments  like  thefe,  or  will 
think  them  inapplicable  ;o  the  circumduDces  of  the  country  ? '  Certaiiily 
fiety  we  venture  to  anfwer,  in  the  name  of  the  gn^ai  body  of  Country  Gen- 
tlemen throughout  this  favoured  land.  Btu  the  exhortation,  reTpeding  (ho 
peafantry,  which  we  have  marked  in  italios^  we  are  mof)  anxious  to  recom- 
znend,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  feriau!^  nfiention  of  the  Country 
Gentlemen;  becaule  we  know,  that  a  fpirit  of  dit*aifedjon,arifin^  iVorr)  \hQ 
COndant^  though  alraoft  impercepiibe  progrels  of  revolutionary  principles 
10  their  minds^  has  been  fpread  among  the  peafantvs  in  many  parts  ot  the 
country;  and  that  iofiniie  p.iins  are,  at  this  moment,  taken,  to  fecluco 
them  from  their  duty,  by  diltnbuting  infidious  pul)lica  ions  among  them, 
the  objrft  of  which  is  to  countera6t  the  ef}\6t  of  the  patriotic  hand-biils 
which  have  been  fo  widely  circulated,  and  lo  teach  them  the  mon(irou» 
fa]0iood>  that  the  alTaliin  of  Jaifa  is  not  the  man  which  he  is  reprcienled 
loiMt  but  is  jud  in  all  his  dealings,  and  particularly  humane  to  the  peopip 
whom  he  has  conquered.  Publications  of  this  nature  have  been  diliributcd 
^mong  the  labourers  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  London,  efpecially  \n 
K.BNT;  and  it  Is  againft  the  falfe  imprefiiohs  which  thefe  are  calcuiattd 
to  produce,  that  Country  Gentlemen  Ihould  be  particular  y  on  their  guard. 
We  fufped  they  are  chiefly  circulated  by  foreign  pdlars,  who,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  our  police^  are  fuifered  to  wander  about  the  country  unmole^cd^ 
potfoning,  with  obfcenity,  the  minds  of  our  youth  of  both  fexes,  and  with 
fcdition*  tbofe  ofaddts  of  the  lower  clafies.  >urely  all  fuch  men  as  thefe 
ihould  be  fent  out  of  the  country  under  the  Alien  Adi ;  v^hich,  indeed,  ia 
our  optnion»  ought  to  be  extended  generiilly  to  all  foreigners,  without  ex^ 
fception^  who  cannot  find  two  refpedtable  houfekeeprrs  to  be  refponfihle  for 
their  condodk.  In  thefe  critical  times,  with  the  advantage  of  fucli  expe* 
rience  as  noiiatlon  ever  before  pofleiiVd,  before  our  e)es  the  negled  of 
any  prepa^tjouj  teitting  to  felf  prcfervation,  is  a  criminal  a6t  of  iui  ide. 

It  is  impodible  to  read  the  founh./tanza  ol  ih;s  ixctjilent  Ude,  in  which 
the  evils  of  wealth,  where  it  tends  to  check  public  tpi:  il,  and  to  ftii]e  pa- 
triotic feolingSy  are  ably  depidied,  without  adverting  to  other  evils  wh;ch 
tgtabht  unhappily,  n  allowed,  in  the  preient  degenerate -a^e,  to  produce. 
pne  of  the  word,  and  moft  flagrant,  of  thefe  evils,  is  the  cover  wliith  it 
fapplies  to  ipfaipy,  the  veil  which  it  gives  to  vice,  the  van  ill;  which  it 
afurds  to  crime,  it  is  impoifible  to  fee,  without  a  blended  fentimcnt  of  in- 
dignation' and  difgnii,  the  wealthy  vill^iin,  braving  the  inan  of  worth,  it\ 
Ibcie(ie9  no^  inertly  re Ipe^b I e,  but  hwemable\  to  behold  him  rec^-ivcd, 
with  friendibip  ancj  cordiality,  wot  only  by  persons  of  r<^putatton,  bujL  by 
mioiUers  ofreiigion*  ihu  ipecial  guaidiansof  rcl;p;:ou's  and  moral  principles, 
aoJ  by  men  who  ought  lo  be  moce  particularly  theprotCL'toiS  ol  do- 
meilic  and  focial  honour,  becaii-e  their  l,cneur  is  h</lden  lo  high  in  theefii- 
mation  of  the  law  an  to  be  deemed'  equivalent  lo  the  on{ho\'  any  other  ih« 
^fvidiial.     S^ch  fouduct^  whic^  t^\  o\\\y  be  founded  on  loiue  nacnow, 
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klftih,  and  prepofterous  notion  of  w$rldfy  ivisjuii,  has  an  li 
deocy  to  break  down  the  f acred  barrier,  Mhich  has  hitherto  feparated  rkt 
ffom  virtue,  and  infamy  from  honour;  that  barrier  which  oar  wiler  tHi^. 
better  an^eftors  reipecled  and  preien'ed«  as  the  guard  of  all  great  and  ge* 
serous  fedisgK,  as  the  very  palladium  of  (bcial  hfe ;  and  the  removal  of 
'vrhich  will,  infallibi)',  let  in  upon  us  a  torrent  infinitely  more  de(trucllve» 
than  all  the  calamities  of  war,  or  the  de/ohtton  of  (amine.  Tbele  refk?^ 
tions,  thejuflice  of  which  we  dare  the  who'C  world  to  confute,  have  been 
extorted  fioBi  us  by  fome  examples  within  our  own  Immediate  knowledge. 
One,  m  particubr,  we  advert  to,  of  a  man  of  wealtb.  jo  courted,  and  a 
received,  who  has  been  i;u.iltv,  not  only  of  ail  th-it  is  m'.'an,  bafe,  and  dif* 
bonotirable,  but  of  ans  (or  wJiich  the  gibbet  itiblf  would  have  been  almo(l 
an  inadequate  puniihmeni,  a  man  of  low  extradion,  but  of  a  mind  and  (bul 
aia  iiuver,  who  has,  by  tite  mnll  unwarrantable  and  didioneil  predices. 
and  by  the  mo/i  rigid  and  felndi  parlimony,  aniaRed  and  prelerved  an  enor* 
nous  ibrtane,  which  is  folely  devoted  to  the  deteilable  purpofes  of  gratily* 
ing  malice,  haticJ,  and  ren'cnge;  or  promoting  tyranny  and  opprt^flion; 
ftnd  n*:ver,  no  never,  in  one  Iblitary  inflancc,  for  the  produdion  of  good; 
who,  though  married  to  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman,  had  a  (um;ly  by 
a  miftres  to  whom  he  allowed  a  miferab'c  pittance,  when  alive,  Icarccly 
fuificient  for  the  bare  fubfiitcnce  of  herfelf  and  children,  and  whOra  he 
futfered,  when  dead,  to  be  buried  iy  ihe  /lariJi ;  a  man  who  wa*  never 
known  to  tull  truth  but  from  inlerefl;  who  lias  reverfed  the  whole  order  of 
peace  ancl  good  neighbourhood  ;  whole  long  life  has  exhibited  a  coniiant 
violation  of  every  precept  of  thti  decalogue,  but  one,  (a  dngli^  exception 
ail  mi  t  ted  rather  from  fear  than  from  principle);  and  who,  with  one  toot 
in  the  grave,  and  the  proipcd  of  eternity  immediately  before  him,  ftiW  per- 
levcres  as  far  as  the  infirmities  of  age  will  permit,  in  the  fame  tlagitious 
praclic.es,  thinking  more  of  his  "influence  and  his  Jurjuer,  than  of  remmse  and 
rtjtentance^  and  mu«.h  more  intent  on  his  gold,  than  his  G^ !  Such  a  flood 
ofindignation  burils  u]>on  uh,  on  con tem])}a ting  this  miferable  objed»  and 
the  fatal  confcquences  Ki^  the  reception  which  he  experiences  upon  (bcicty 
itlelf,  that,  unleis  thi<t  admonition  fliatl  produce  its  deli  red  effed  on  all  thole 
ibr  whole  benefit  it  is  intended,  we  ftiall  take  fbme  early  opportunity  Ibr 
/tiling  up  the  faint  outline  whtL-h  we  have  here  traced,  by  ilelcending  tea 
fpcrcification  of  fiids,  and  by  lubmitting  to  the  difguftful  ta(k  of  compieUng 
a  biographical  iket(  h,  of  a  cafl  more  demoniacal  than  lAman, 

Our  readers  will  pardrm  us  for*  this  apparent  digrefiion,  whicb  arofe 
naturally  out  of  the  fubjed^  and  iramediutely  refulted  from  the  train  of 
thoughts  which  Akenfide's.Ode  naturally  fuggefted  to  our  minds.  •• 


MISCELLANIES. 

A  Nfirrrttrve  if  the  iwj  (f  his  Majesty  5  Packet,  the  Ladi  Huhart,  mi  an  Island 
of  Ice  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  2fith  of  June,  1 803  ;  ivith  a  jtccrtictdar  Aecmmt 
if  ^the  Jkrtyvidentiat  Rifafie  of  the  Crew  in  two  ohek  Boats.  By  William 
Dorfct  Fellowes,  Efq.  Commander.  Dedicated,  by  pormillion,  to  tlie 
K'ght  Hon.  the  Pofimafters  General.  6vo«  Pp.  4(>.  Is.  Od.  Stock* 
ddle.     1B03. 

T  ii  net  poffiMe  to  read  this  plain,  fimple,  and  aflfeding  narrative,  with- 
out fhuUdering  at  th«  fufi'erbg;  which  it  relates,  and  without  admiring 
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the  fpirit  andrcfignaiion  with  which  they  were  born«.  We  pcrfedly  agree 
with  the  noble  perjonages  to  whom  it  is  dedicated^  that  **  it  caitr.ot  (ail  to 
tmpreds  on  the  minds  uf  all  who  may  read  it,  ihfi  benefit  of*  re!ivt)n,  atvd 
the  cotifoltttion  of  p  ayer  under  the  preiVute  of  culiiRii^}  ;  and  alto  un  awiid 
fcnfe  of  the  inlerpofition  and  merciels  of  P/ovidence,  in  a  cafe  of  extreme  . 
peril  and  diiirels.  To  fcomcn  it  will  more  efpecially  Ihcw  that  drc  pline, 
order,  generofily  of  mind,  good  lemper,  mutual  benevolence,  and  patient 
exertion,  are,  under  the  fa\our  of  heaven,  tite  bell  faleguards  in. all  tlieh:  * 
difficulties.**  ,  . 

The  veflcl  (truck  upoa  the  ifland  of  ice  about  one  in  the  morning;  (he 
filled  with  water  foon  after,  and  it  was  not  withput  difficulty  that  the  cut4er 
and  jolly  boat  could  be  hoifted  out,  and  the  pafTengersand  crewfafely  p'aced 
in'theni,  before  (lie  went  down.  Tic  cutter,  whicji  was  twenty  feet  loni;* 
(ix  feet  four  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  lix  inches  deep,  coiHaified  Captain- 
Fellowes,  Capt.  R.  Tho-nas,  of  the  Navy,  a  French  Captain  a  prifoner,  three 
ladies,  Mrs.^Fellowes,  Mrs.  Scott,  and  Mifs  Cotcnham,  with  twelve  other 
pcrfons:  the  jolly  boat,  which  was  fnaaUer,  had  on  board.  Col.. Cooke  of 
the  Guards,  Mr.  Bargus,  mafier,  and  nine  other  perfons.  To  fupport  thefe 
they  had  only  faved  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  bifcnit,  five  gallons  and  a  fmill 
jag  of  water,  a  little  fpruce  beer,  five  gallons  of  rum,  and  a  few  bottles  of 
port  wine ;  and  <hey  hid  350  miles  to  go,  before  they  could  reiich  the 
ceareft  point  of  land,  at  St.  Joho*s,  in  Newfoundland.  The  precautions 
adopted,  the  regularity  obfervcd,  the  patience,  fortitude,  and  piety  difplayed 
during  this  difmal  paflage  o^feven  days,  marked  by  the  mod  trying  and  srf^ 
flidive  circumdances,  refied  the  higneft  honour  on  every  individual  of  the 
party.  The  ladies,  ihe  pecu^ar  liorror  of  whofe  (ituation  may  be  more  ea- 
sily conceived  than  expre(red,  conduced  themfelves,  as  ladies  in  circum* 
fiances  of  extraordinary  danger  and  difficulty  generally  do  rondu^  ihein- 
ielves,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the  fcx.  **  The  ladies,  particu- 
larly, 'fays  Capt.  Fellowes),  with  a  heroifm  that  no  words  can  defcribe,  af- 
forded to  us  the  beft  examples  of  patience  and  fortitude."  They  were  re- 
warded for  (heir  virtues  by  the  fucccfs  of  their  efforts.  In  the  morning  of 
the  feventh  day  land  was  difcovcred,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  party, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  French  captain,  who,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  had 
plunged  into  the  fea)  landed  alive,  though,  of  courfe,  cxh3n(ted  and  ill, 
in  Conception  Bay,  fourteen  leagues  from  the  haibour  of  St.  John.  1  Ixy 
afterwards  failed  to  St,  John's,  and  from  thence,  the  Captain,  his  Lady,  Co- 
lonel Cooke,  Capt.  Thomas,  Mr.  Bargus,  and  a  fervant,  trok  thnir  p  ff  ge 
for  Oporto,  but  meeting  with  an  American  vcflel  at  Tea,  they  were  taken  on 
board,  and  fafcly  landed  in  England,  on  the  3d  of  this  month.  Augnli.  Wc 
arc  happy  to  learn,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Poft-ma(^rrs  General,  that  the 
Captain,  whofe  condud  throughout  the  whole  of  the  bnfinefs  was  exemplary, 
has  already  been  promoted  5  and,  from  private  information,  that  his  lady  ia 
npidly  recovering  from  the  dreadful  effcds  of  the  fati^^uc  and  hardships 
whkh  (he  fuffained. 

JfkAddrefi  ip  Lord  Grevville  in  heha^f  of  the  wfcncr  Beneficed  Ckr^,     8vo, 

Pp.  32.     Is.     Chappie.     1603. 

■  SOME  df  the  grievances,  and  ferious  grievances  they  are,  under  which 
tke  inferior  clergy  labour,  are  here  (iated  with  great  force  and  peripicvuty 
of  argument,  and  with  great  teniper  and  moderation  of  iauguagc.  TUe\aw- 
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fal  dnf's  with^iolden  by  opulrnt  upftart*:,  particularly  hf  tikffbff%  tai  fticiot 
*  ability  of  thft  c\trgy,  from  ihe  fmaljDvfs  of  their  incomes,  to* have  reccmrfe 

to  lavv.  for  enf  jf  in^  ihe  payment  of  tht^ra,  loi|^  fince  fuggcftcd  toourmiod 
the  expedienry  and  propriety  of  opening  a  fubfcriptioDt  for  ihc  folc  purpofe 
of  defraying  the  expenres<  of  fnch  fuits  ;  an  i  We  (ball  ever  be  ready  to  coo- 
,  /trilxife  onr  mite  townrds  the  accompliiliment  of  an  objed  at  once  fo  j aft 

and  fo  defirable.  All  th^t  is  foughi  t  jr  by  the  present  addrefs,  direded» 
V^hh  peculiar  propriety,  to  fl  nobleman ^  who,  while  he  was  Minifler,  h^i 
prepared  a  bill  fop  mrli  rating  the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  is  to 
have  fuch  luits  indunted,  and  fnch  expence  defrayed  by  order  o  Parlia- 
itient.  VVe  do  not  ex:i6k!y  fee  in  what  way  Parliament  Could  efieduaDy 
interfere  for  this  fpccific  obje6t ;  but  that  the  evil  ought  to  be  remored,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  is  moft  certain.  The  refledions  on  the  imponaace 
of  tiie  clergy  to  the  prefervation  of  found  religious,  moral,  and  pol  ticai 
principles;  and  on  the  abfohite  nccelfify  of  enabling  them  to  maintaio  a 
rtfpciia  ,Ie  apoearancein  the  eyes  of  their  parifhioners,  are  moft  jdfi  and  CJP- 
cellent;    and  the  whole  era 6^  is  written  with  coufiderable  abHity. 

Letter  io  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Pclb.im  on  ihe  Stat^  of  Mendicity  m  tte 
Metropolis .  By  Maiihcw  Martin,  £fq.  8vo.  Pp..  34,  Is.  6d.  Hat- 
chard.     1803. 

MR.  Martin  was  entrufted  b/  Government  with  a  comparatiTely  fmaU 
fum  of  money  for  profecating  his  benevolent  and  adive  enqoirieB  inio  a 
yt^ry  important  fubjed,  the  ftate  of  mendicity  In  the  ovurgrown  metrofiolls 
of  the  firitiih  empire;  and  he  here  ibites  the  refult  of  bis  xnveftigaiioQi 
and  fuggeds  the  means,  not  for  remedying  the  evil,  but  rather  for  perfeve' 
'  Jng  in  the  enquiry  with  greater  effect,  and  with  a  view  to  the  ultiflDatc re« 
^^  moval  of  the  grievance,   which,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  coiifidered» 

is  one  of  a  moil  ferious  and  alarming  nature.     Temptations  were  holdea 
t)ut  to   beggars   to   apply  at  the  ofBce  eflablifhed  by  Mr.  Martio,  wbera 
they  were  relieved  on  condition  of  relating  the  hillory  of  tbeir  livcai  and 
'  in  the  courle  of  feven  months,  2000  perfons  applied,  which  Mr.  M.  con- 

ceives to  be  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  body  of  mendicants  ia 
the  metropolis,  which  therefore  he  makes  amount  to  6000,  being  dcNiUe 
the  number  at  which  ihey  had  ^ecn  computed  by  Mr.  Colquhonn.  One 
of  the  caufes  pf  incrraling  the  number  of  parocfiial  beggars  is  fis^ted  to  br 
"  the  pradice  generally  prevai  ing  in  the  ■  metropolis,  of  refufing  relief  tn 
paupers  oDt  of  the  workhoufe."  This  pradice  is  certainly  not  geatral\ 
where  it  does  prevail,  the  magiilrates  are  to  blame,  as  they  iiave»  by  a  late 
flalute,  power  to  compel  overfeers  to  relieve  panpers  at  their  own  boofes. 
The  general  caufes  are  corredly  Aaled  ;  and  among  thefe,  unque^onab}y« 
the  two  prominent  caufes,  are,  the  vail  confumption  of  fpiritnous  ]iqaon» 
and  the  /  profligacy  and  vice,  imputable  partly  to  that  confumption  and 
partly  to  the  total  neglect  of  attendance  at  churchy  and  the  inevitable  con* 
feqiienccs  of  fuch  negled. 

By  way  of  producing  a  rrmedy,  Mr.  M.  pi'opofes  that  aboard  fhall  be 
inftifuted,  to  confift  ot  a  prelident,  and  four  other  comraiffioners,  for  par- 
fiving  tlie  enquiry,  and  dlreding  fuirablc  relief 3  and  that  the  metropoitf 
iball  bedivided  into  6ve  didrids;  that  the  commilTioners  fhall  beempcywer- 
od  to  order  parilhes  to  relieve  alien  paupers  rtfidtnl  therein,  to  be  refunded 
by  the  panibes  to.  vvbich  fuch  paupers  belong ;  and  that  the  expence  iball 

be 
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be  defrayed  by  a  contribution  from  the  different  pariihes  of  the  inetropoii^» 
in  a  6xed  proportion  to  the  average  amount  of  their  ex  pence  for  cmfual  pomr. 
We  fee  no  reafoni  whatever  for  vefting  this  ]aft  power  in  commililonersy 
when  it  may,  if  proper^  be  aaea61y  vefted  in  magi^rates,  without  any  addi- 
tional eftabU(bment  or  expence;  thhugh  we  certainly  think  it  defirable 
that  the  enquiry  (hould  be  purfued  in  fome  efficient  manner;  and  that 
great  praife  is  due  ta  Mr.  Martin  for  the  progrefn  which  he  has  ac- 
tually made.  It  is  a  fabje^„  certainly  replete  with  difficulties,  but  ^ith 
difficulties  not  infnrmountable>  and  which^  therefore^  ought  to  be  fur- 
moQDted. 

M  ■,.  .  ■     ■  A    ■  ■  ,     .  i        ...,'.         ■    '   11  ..'■  I      I  '         ■     rir..>  1'  ■  .g 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EPIGRAMMA  IN  GALLOS- 

APPROPERATE  cito,  Gallf»  litttirque  tenefr«[ 
Navibus  atque  virts  hand  trepidate  iais. 
Vos  (amen  hoc  moneo :  Minimi  I'perate  reverti* 

Nee  font  infirmi,  ncqae  Yigore  carent 
Bellaces  Angli,  nunquam  non  Marte  feroees 

AiTueti  valido  bella  ctere  manu. 
Virtulis  npHrae  bavidos  vos  experientia  fecit  i 
Anglas^enim  i«mper  vi^or  ab  hode  venit* 
*  Edward!  juvenis  venient  oblivia  vobis? 

Qui  patris  clari  dulce  levamen  erat, 
£t  patriae  tutela  ruit  pughamque  laceffit 

Loricft  ntgrft  ctn^us^  et  atfre  ffravi. 
t  Churchilli  Celebris  capient  oblivia  mentes  ? 

Qui  redift  lau^>  tempora  cin6la  gerens.  ' 

Approperans  igitur  veniat  faevus  BoaaAarte 
'  Agmen  et  hunc  folltum  per  fera  beifa  re<{ui. 
O  utinam  campis  nofiris  pars  maxima  cedat ! 
Atqu^  pr^cor  Divo^  ne  bona  pan  redeat. 

BRITANNU* 

gfc^W»^*il«^—  ■  ■     IMBllI ■■    I  I  I  11 II      .     —Pll         .    1.    ■       I    J-ll    ..II      Ml      I         ^»  ■     »      !■         t.         I        .  I  .  I  «    «^' 

Ojf   A  COBBLER, 

Whojir^  hecamt  a  iMtir-mariy  and  then  a  MethoSfi  Prtasher. 

.    Ne  fut$r  ultra  erepidam. 

A  Cobbler  poory  wh6,  bad  as  Jew  hates  pork. 
Abominated  ev*ry  thing  like  work, 
©eem'd  ftifrnp,\awl,  and  Laft  ignoble  fetters. 
And  therefore  kitk'd  *em  off — to  carry  letters. 

At  this  he  plied  awhile  ',  yet  not  content 
Wtlh  what  maintain 'd  him  and  well  paid  his  rent, 
Miyond  bis  laft  went  farther  ftill— "  infpir'd/' 
He  ween'd ;  but  with  conceit  and  folly  fir*d : 


*  The  Black  Prince.  t  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

A  Idfure 
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A  klfarc  hour,  brtwren  bis  lettor-fbrollst 
Hft  daily  pa fsd,  in  cobbUig  iinners'  foub. 

One  day,  i'  \X\   market-place  haraogiiing  loud 
In  fcraps  of  fcripture,  to  a  gaping  crowd, — 
Quotli  one.  '*  What  Oiame  i(  is,  that  fuch  weak  creatares 
ShoiVd  fo  didort  Religion's  lovely  feat  a  res! 
Down  from  ihe/>27/>// puli  the  prating;  fool. 
And  change  his  Jack-tteps  for  a  ducking-ftool." 
— "  Nay,'*  faid  a  fe^ond.  "  take  the  preaching  elf 
To  Bedlam  ;  and  to  mjdmen  li<e  him  (elf 
Let  b»m  hold  f  rth." — Another  wit  y  lad 
Said,  *'  ^ure  the  poor  man's  x:afe  is  not  fo  bad: 
For,  did  you  ever  know  djo/go  mad:'* 
— "  Weil, — if  a  fool  he  be;  then  I  declare 
None  but  rank  fools  will  his  vile  jargon  bear. 
To  teach  him  wifdom,  lake  him  Yore  his  betters'* — 
"  Hold/'  faid  the  wag,  **  be  is  a  Man  of  Letters.** 


Ott  seeing  new  Histories  cf  Met BQt>isM  coming  out  every  Year, 

SELF-com  place  nee  and  felt-praife 
Swell  the  authors  of  our  days: 
Chatt'ring  magpies  and  jackdaws 
Strut,  and  hop  to  pick  up  flraws : 
Lures  In  every  ft.eet  are  fet, 
,FiQi  are  caught  in  ev'ry  net: 
EvVy  window,  evVy  nook 
Holds  forth  fome  hiflofic  book: 
Oh  !  what  gulphs  of  Ietler*d  lore! 
Ope  your  mouths  and  gape  at  more:* 
Travel  on  for  many  miles, 
Through  the  mud  and  over  fliles  : 
Swallow  all,  but  never  tafte. 
Whether  fifh,  or  fowl,  or  beaft: 
Englifh  fprats,  and  Irilhlroutsf 
Fill  us  v^ith  hifloric  doubts: 
Gizzard-ftomachs  may  digell 
What  has  neither  wit  nor  zefl; 
Fools  may  take  and  eat  the  pill. 
And  their  heads  with  matter  fill; 
Which  may  ftupify  the  brain, 
Caufing  much  hifloric  pain; 
Raifing  iliil  another  doubt, 
'Till  a  moufe  at  length  fleps  out ! 


*  The  name  of  one  hi  dorian  is  Atmore,  an  Engliftiman:  the  n&meof 
another  \%  Myles,  an  Iridiman. 

t  A  fpecies  of  trout,  with  a  gizzard- llomach,  is  faid  to  be  found  in  {bme 
lakes  in  the  well  of  Ireland :  but  fomc  £ng)i{hmen  doubt  the  &£l.  See 
Purfuiu  of  Literature,  D;al.  III.      ^ 

A  rewr 
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A  ^EW  MORE  FACTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS, 

ADDRESSED  to  the  PEOPLE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  A  BRITISH  TRAVELLER. 

Fellow-Countrymeic  and  FrienOs!; 

So  many  perfons  have  of  late,  with  the  moft  laudable  2eal,  dlre^led  ybuc 
attention  to  (he  condad   of  the  French  in  other  nations  and  to  their 
views  m   invading  this — that  any  thing  farthei  on  this  fubjed  may  now' 

rirhaps  be  deeni'jcl  fiiperfluoiis.  Vet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  little 
have  to  add  may  flill  afford  you  fome  interelllng  information.  The  ftdts 
1  am  about  to  lay  before  you  are  few  In  number,,  and  do  not  ail,  at  firft 
fight,  ilrike  the  mind  vvith  fo  much  horror,  as  many  ofthoe  which  have 
already  been  communicated  to  you.  They  are  not  the  lefs  important  how- 
ever on  that  account,  becaufe,  as  yoq  will  fee,  they  do  not  relult  from 
momentary  palTion  or  violent  revolutionary  meafures,  for  which  it  may 
/brae times  be  pollible  to  find  a  fhadow  ofexcufe;  but  they  are>  on  the 
contrary,  the  effefl  of  cool,  deliberate,  and  fy Hematic  villainy,  for  which, 
whoever  feeks  for  palliation  or  excufe,  is  a  libeller  of  human  nature  and 
an  enemy  of  eternal  iuftice.  I  have  not  fearched  for  them  in  books  and 
hi/torical  colle^ions:  I  learned  them  from,  e}e  witnefTes,  and  from  the  ful- 
lering, the  indignant  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  countries  in  which  they  oc- 
curred, and  through  which  I  happened  to  travel  foon  after.  \  . 
You  already  know  that  immediately  after  the  Corfican  tJfurpcr  bad  af- 
fumed  the  fovereign  authority  in  France,  he  aftt;6lcd  to  change  enti:ely 
the  revolutionary  fyrtem>  and  to  be  guided  by  principles  of  moderation  and 
juftice.  The  former  fyilem  iiad  been  exhaufted.  It  had  become  necef- 
lary  to  delude  the  world  with  fomething  apparently  new  5  and  nothing  is 
inore  advantageous  to  a  villain  than  the  reputation  of  moderation  and  ho- 
i^elly.  The  Conful's  affeclation  had  the  defired  effect.  His  agents  found- 
ed forth  his  praifes  far  and  wide:  and  over  all  tiie  north  of  Germany, 
tvhere  I  then  was,  he  was  extolled  by  every  foperficial  obferver  for  hii 
love  of  juflice,  and  for  having  introduced  into  the  French  armies  the  fe- 
vered difcipline.  I  had  occafion  to  pafs  thiongh  Franconia  and  Bavaria, 
loon  after  his  armies  retired  from  thole  provinces,  and  had  the  following 
fingular  facts,  marked  I,  2,  and  5,  confirmed  to  me  by  the  general  tefti- 
siony  of  the  inhabitants. 

I.  The*  fold  icrs  were  not  permitted  to  be  guilty  of  general  plunder  or 
pilfering,  and  were  punifhed  with  death  for  any  breach  of  this  general 
order.  But  enormous  contributions  were  rai.ed  for  the  ufe  of  the  army 
and  to  enr.ch  Ibe  otiicers :  and  both  ofikers  ar.d  men  were  quartered  oa 
the  inhabitants^  in  the  moil  opprelfive  manner,  and  ob-iged  them  to  pro- 
vide gratis  every  neceifary  for  their  Uibliit'.nce.  An  iAnkeeper  at  Land- 
fhut  alHired  me  thai  (hey,  had  totally  ruined  him  ;  ihat  thev  made  UiC  of 
every  thing  in  his  houle  ;  obliged  him  to  provide  the  befl  enter tainratnt 
for  them,  and  that  he  never  law  (he  colour  of  their  money.  An  old  monk 
at  Munich,  belonging >to  a  monailery  at  Ratiibon,  allured  me  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  provide  ioigiu^  and  food  for  two  officers,  fo  the  fpac« 
of  ninety  day*?, -i-.d  (hat  their  dinnc.  alone,  even  in  that  cheap  country, 
bad  C'it  him  60tJ  ftnrins,  01  about  bOl.  Iterling.  ^ 
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2.  Whenever  any  painting,  ftatue,  public  raonum'ent,  or  any  port^Ui 
article  or  collection  of  value,  whether  public  or  privaH;  was  difcovefedf 
it  was  immediately  fuggeited  to  the  magilirates  or  proprietors,  that  it  wogtd 
be  highly  gratitytng  it  they  would  make  a  prefenl  of  it  to  the  republic:— 
this  luggeltion,  which  was  employed  in  innumerable  inllances,  was  a  com- 
mand which  the  inhabitants  neverdaed  to  difobey ;  and  under  Ibis  meaa 
pretext  the  country  was  literally  fpoiied. 

3.  Tlie  officers  and  (oldiers  in  general,  wherever  the  army  was  flationedf 
were  fallsiied  with  the  public  contributions,  prefents,  lodging  and  food, 
as  well  indeed  they  might:  but  in  every  town  and  diftrict  there  was  one 
fuperlnr  oilicer  who  acted  the  part  of  a  public  robber,  and  enriched  him- 
felF  wrtii  the  remaining  fpoils  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  But  this  was 
fo  contrived  as  that  it  fhould  appear  to  be  an  individual  act  of  rapacity. 
All  the  others  difavowcd  it.  The  officer  in  queftion  was  loudly  blamed, 
-i— (but  never  cither  puniHied  or  flopped  in  his  career,)— <ind  the  modera- 
(iop  of  the  rell  of  the  army  was  fet  off  to  advantage  by  the  contra/l.  When 
the  troops  remf)vetl  to  another  town  or  diftrict  this  officer  became  an  ho- 
ncfl  man  ;  another  fdccecded  him,  and  thus  the  farce  was  carried  on  in 
rotation  in  every  town  and  diftrict  to  which  the  troops*  went :  the  army 
all  the  while  acquiring  great  credit  for'  their  difcipline  and  moderation. 
For  the  fact  is,  bv'caule  they  robbed  only  by  general  orders,  under  fall'c 
pretexts,  and  with  fome  method,  the  inhabitartts  were  difpoled  to  think 
(hem  moderate  till  after  their  final  departure  they  came  to  compare  notes, 
and  found  the  whole  to  be  a  vile  (yilem  of  delulion  and  villainy,  in  which. 
tJie  officers  were  all  art  and  part. 

4.  In  the  end  of  September,  1801,  I  happened  to  be  at  Verona,  and 
having  had  a  few  ho\|rs  perraillion  to  fee  the  Cifalpine  fide,  I  faw  a  large 
brigade  of  French  troops  enter  the  town  literally  in  rags.  I  retained  thi- 
ther a  few  months  after,  and  feeing  the  French  troops  ftill  in  rags,  I  cx' 
prefled  my  furprife,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fame;  when  I  was  informed 
that  (hf>fe  I  now  faw  had  but  juli  arrived,  being  the  fourth  change  ihcy 
had  had  in  four  months;  for  no  fooner  was  one  body  cloathed  and  equip- 
ped, at  the  expeiice  of  the  inhabitants,  than  they  made  room  for  another. 
"  Such/'  faid  my  informer,,  "  is  one  branch  of  the  taxes  we  pay  for  the 
words  liberty f  equahiy,  and  soverehnty  of  the  piopU,  which  are  polled  up  in 
every  ftreet;  whilft  we  are  daily  fubjcfled  to  (he  military  defpotifm  and 
rapacious  infolence  of  a  foreign  power.  We  have  indeed  a  pretended 
civil  government,  and  troops  of  our  own;  but  the  French  general  is,  in 
fail,  the  mailer:  he  keeps  our  troops  at  all  times  in  fuch  a  iitu^tron,  that 
they  cannot  a6l,  and  even  difarms  them  by  his  fole  authority  if  he  thinks 
proper;  which,   rri  fact,  he  has  done  a  few' days  ago." 

5.  I  was  ftill  at  Verona  when  the  news  of  the  refult  of  the  naeetingat 
Lyons,  which  declared  Buonaparte  prcfident  of  the  Italian  republic,  arriv- 
ed ;  and  never  did  I  hear  any  news  excite  greater  dofpondency  and  dilguft 
among  all  ranks  of  people.  They  had  hoped  that  at  length,  m  a  period 
of  profound  peace,  they  would  be  left  to  themfolves ;  and  they  now  found 
therr  chains  rivetted  ftill  clofer  than  ever.  They  were  peculiarly  enraged 
fo  hear  that  Buonaparte  had  affected  to  alk.  In  his  hypocritical  way,  the 
deputies  at  Lyons,  whether  their  taxes,  &c#  were  not  lefs  now  than  under 
the  Venetian  government?  "  He  muft  have  been  well  acquainted,"  fcid 
they,  *'  tiiat  not  only  were  the  permanent  taxes  increafe^  bat  that  aH 
property  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  armed  fatellites^** 
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6.  I  was  afTured  by  a  merchant  of  high  refpectability  in  the  fame  place* 
ihat  his  father  had  been  called  upon  for,  and  had  .paid,  in  the  fpace  of  ele* 
Ven  montb^«  contributions  which  amounted  to  twioe  his  yearly  income ; 
mnd  that  he  himfelf  had  a.  few  days  before  received  k  letter,  feconded  by 
a  file  of  grenadiers^  informing  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  infpedor  of 
a  diflricl,  of  which  the  inhabilant**  were  unable  to  pay  the  contributions  " 
laid  upon  them.  He  was  therefore  required  to  pay  down  the  money  for 
tliem  directly,  and  to  reimburfe  himfelf  as  he  could  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  retufal^ 
to  go  as  a  hoftage  to  Paris.  The  letter  figned  by  the  French  general  i  my- 
felf  faw  and  read# 

7.  I  found,  anroi^gfl  the  inhabitants  of  .Verona  that  I  faw  or  converfed 
twith,  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  poor  were  wretched  in  the  extreme 
and  highly  difcontented,  and  the  rich  were  ready  to  fell  whatever  property 
they  polfelled  for  one  fourth  of  its  value.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 
by  the  river  Adige,  and  the  French  having  by  an  arbitrary  piece  of  abfurd** 
ity  been  pleafed  to  confider  that  river  as  a  natural  houndaty,  have  affixed 
one  part  of  the  fame  town  to  the  Italian  republic,  and  another  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  This  abfurd  arrangement  which  fubyedts  a  man's  pro- 
perty and  different  members  of  his  family  to  two  rival  fovereigns,  and  to 
contradictory  laws,  is  a  continual  fource  of  vexation^  irritation  and  difcon- 
tent  beyond  what  I  can  poffibly  defcribe. 

8.  Part  of  the  expedition  for  St.  Domingo  failed  from  Oenoa.  Previous 
to  its  fetting  oat  th^  general  demanded  a  large  contribution  from  the  go- 
vernment ;  to  which  they  replied,  that  he  well  knew  they  had  nomonev 
in  their  coffers  ;  that  the  contributions  had  been  paid  ^hree  months  in  ad* 
▼ance,  and  that  they  had  no  means  of  railing  any  fum  for  at  leafl  three 
months  to  come.  He  alked  whether  they  had  any  bills?  fhcy  replied  they 
had  to  a  confiderablc  amount,  but  they  were  not  payable  till  the  end  of 
three  months.  On  this  the  general  demanded  the  bills,  and  fent  for  the 
banker  who  had  accepted  them.  The  banker  went  to  his  houfe,  and  was 
deiired  to  follow  him  to  the  harbour ;  there  he  was  told  he  mufl  follow 
him  on  board  one  of  the  (hips  in  the  road  ;  and  when  there  he  was  coolly 
told,  without  being  able  to  fee  the  general,  that  he  muft  find  the  means 
of  furnilhing  money  for  thoie  bills  immediately^  or  accompany  the  expe-* 
ditiou  to  St.  Domingo. 

9.  The  fortifications  of  Verona,  the  citadel  of  Milan^  the  gates  and  walls 
of  Turin,  and, of  a  vaViety  of  other  places,  which,  though  not  literally 
ftrong,  might  occafionally  have  been  of  great  utility  towards  enabling  a 
retreating  army  to  rally  or  a  new  army  to  alfemble  under  cover,  have  been 
nil  demoliihed  by  a  idefpotic  order  of  the  Conlul,  and  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence  to  the  miferable  inhabitants.  This  work  was  going  on  wh«n  I  was 
there,  and  befides  humiliating  the  people  and  disfiguring  their  towns,  the 
purpofe  obvioufly  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  hopes  of  ever,  by  any  accident, 
feeing  able  to  procure  a  rallying  point,  or  the  means  of  fliaking  off  the  yoke 
and  revenging  the  oppredions  of  their  vile  invaders.  Mantua  and  the  ci- 
tadel o\'  Turin,  which  are  eafily  defended,  and  are  fo  litaated  ds  to  keep 
the  country  in  awe,  are  kept  in  a  high  Itate  of  repair,  and  are  farni.hed 
with  ftrong  French  garrifons. 

10.  Parma,  which  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Iroufe  of  Spain,  has  al- 
ways remained  not  only  neutral  but  friendly.  The  French,  however,  pailcd 
and  repaiied,  and  Adttoned  themfelves  there  and  in  Plai lance,  as  circum- 
liances  or   the  lore  of  plunder  required.    They  raifed  contributions  and 
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•fubfifted  tliemfelves-  in  the  fame  wa)'  as  in  a  conquered  counfry,  amldS 
profeflions  of  unbountlcd  friendihip:  and  Ihcy  carefully  removed  every 
moveable  article  of  value  which  the  Duke  and  jthe  inhabiiai>ts  at  their  fug- 
geflion  were  good  enough  to  prefcnt  to  them. 

4  I.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  preferved,  during  the  ^hole  qT  ih^ 
Jaft  war,  themoft  rigid  neutrality  ;  yet  under  the  pretext  of  attacking  Eng^ 
lifli  property,  l^uonaparte  entered  that  country  during  his  campaign  in  Ita^ 
.]y,  and  gave  ihem  a  flight  tafHng  of  French  fraternity.  On  that  occafioa 
fiuonapartc,  fitting  at  the  Grand  Duke's  own  table,  promifed  in  llw  moil 
folemn  manner  that  (whilfi  he  preferved  his  neutrality  in  the  manner  he 
bad  done)  he  might  rely  on  P'rench  honour  and  Integrity,  and  had  nothing 
to  fear  for  himfelf  or  country.  Contributions,  however,  were  then  rai/ed 
.in  the  uiiual  way,  and  in  J  SCO,  during  an  araiiHice,  he  again  entered  and 
took  polieilion  of  this  neutral  ftate :  treated  it  as  an  enemy's  country, — 
plundered  the  palace,  the  inhabitants,  and  all  the  public  collections,  in  the 
moil  fcandalous  manner ;  and  then  gave  the  people   away    like  fo  manjr 

.iheep  id  the  Duke  of  Parma's  fon,  who  arrived  on  the  frontiers  ofhis  new 
dominion  without  fo  much  as  money  to  }>ay  for  his  journey  to  Florence ; 
and  he  was  adlually  obliged  to  flop  on  the  frontiers  till  the  Florentines 
fent  him  the  nccelfary  fupply. 

vl2.  Never  was  there  a  happier  country  than  Tufcany  under  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria:  never  did  a  people  love  their  fovereign  better; 
never  .was  a  prince  more  attached  to  his  fubjefts.     I  have  heard  the  Grand 

.  Duke  Ferdinand  regretted  by  all  ranks,  and  his  reftoration  prayed  for  hy 
all  defcriptions  of  people.  The  creature,  placed  among*thera  in  his  room 
was  at  belt  little  better  than  a  fool,  and  often  he  was  fubjeifl  to  fits  of 
madnefs.  The  country,  in  fad,  is  governed  by  the  French^  minifter,  aiKl 
fome  military  commiiFaries,  who  railc  enormous  fums  under  pretence  of 
paying  a  mere  handful  of  troops  they  kept  at  Leghorn.  I  have  heard  thofe 
fdiiows  ofien  fay,  that  they  had  very  good' pickings ;  that  Italy  was  their 

•  India,  and  that  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  near  at  hand.  They  had 
the  appearanc^e  of  gentlemen,  and  fome  of  them  were  of  the  ancient  no- 

.bleflfe;  but  they  had  the  principles  of  public  robbers,  and  were  jufify 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  fuch  by  the  inhabitants,  who  never  could  be 
brought  to  mix  familiarly  in  fociety  yvith  them. 

13.  When  Buonaparte  came  into  the  Venetian  territory,  (which  was  alfo 

^  neutral,  and  which,  after  robbing  in  the  niofl  fhamefal  manner,  he  fold*  to 

Aufiria, 


♦  It  will  certainly  amufe  the  curious  reader  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
refer  to  the  Moniteur,  in  the  year  1800,  where  an  account  is  giveir 
of  the  Jiure  motives  which  led  the  French  to  invade  Venice.  The  vir- 
tuous author  candid  y  fiates  that  they  had  no  other  object  than  the  good 
of  the  inhabitants ;  that  they  knew  they  were  opprefl'ed  by  their  own  go- 
ve.nment,  and  therefore  they  entered  their  territory  for  no  other  purpofe 
th^m  to  \\it  them  fee.  But,  to  their  utter  aftoniQiment,  they  found  the 
Venetians  fo  vicious,  fo  Aegxz^iXf:^/ (^  ^andoncd  a  race,  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  and  un\vo;tliy  of  the  freedom  thev'  intended  to  give  them.  Tbej 
bone (H/endeaAOU red  to  enlighten  them  lor  ibme  lime,  but  finding  tiieoi 
incorigible,  it  was  not  to  be  expCv^ed  that  they  would  wade  moratii^e 
And  i^aina  on  a  race  unwortky  of  tlie.  biciiings  oi' liberty  ^  and  therefore  tBe 
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AttHria^  lAa  waj  more  fhameful  ftilJ)  the  monks  of  ibe  Great  Church  of  St. 
i^nthonjr,  at  Padua,  waited  on  the  great  man,  ar.d  ufed  every  argument  in 
tiieir  power  to  induce  him  to  {^lvq  their  church  and  order  from   plunder; 
and  he  a^ually  promiled  Ihcra  in  the  m'>(t  folenin  manner,  that  he  would " 
touch  nothing  belonging  to  them.     Buthe  kept  the  word  ofpromile  only 
to  th/2  ear.     For  immediately  after  his   departure,   while  all  were  yet  in 
their  firil  tranfpoi  ts  at  the  happy  deliverance,  and  many  were  extolling  the 
conqueror's  unexpedied  generolity,  a  party  was  fent  back  to  perform  the 
work,  which  had  only  bjen  delayed.     The  monks  appealed  to  the  Iblcmn 
promife  of  the  general,  to  which  the  commanding  officer  fneeringly  repli- 
ed, that  he  was  bound  to  obey  his  ordt»rs;  and,  in  fliort,  he  aclualiy  rob- 
bed that  fine  church  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  ixidght  of  silver  for  one  article. 
The  monks  then  humbly  requefted,  that  fo  much  at  leaft  might  be  left  as 
was  neced'ary  for  the  ier  vice  of  the  fcveral  altars.     The  reply  was,  they, 
might  have  as  much  as  they  wanted  if  they  would  pay  for  it.     At  Venice 
tiie  French  completely  plundered  :lje  ar  eiuil,  vvA  ^vnry  public  and  private 
4X>lle6iion  of  value,  as  'ar  as  tl.^^ii  tiiiiii  permitted,  and  wiiat  i[.e\  could  not 
remove  they  detiroyt'd.     Tliey  took  with  them   feveral   (liips  oi  war,  as  Ib 
iwell  known;  but  wiiat  is  not  (b  generally  known,  though  not  lefs  true,  is, 
that  many  of  ihoie  they  could  not  remove,  they  fold   to  the  inhabitants* 
and  when  they  had  got  the  money,  they  caufed  them  to  be  burnt.     There 
were  at  that  time  many  fine  Ihips  of  tiie  line  and  frigates  on  the  ilocks,  in  ■ 
an  unfiuifliexi  itale ;  thefe  they  rendered  totally    ulelefs   by  removing  the 
props  and  wedges  fore  and  aft,  and,  as  the  Venetians  called  it,  breaking" 
their  backs-     The  hucentaiiri  or  ve'Jel  of  liate,  in  which  the  Doge  perform- 
ed the  annual  ceremony  of  marrying  the  Adriatic,  was  peculiarly  magnifi- 
cent and  even  intrinfically  valuable  from  the  quantity  of  gilding  and  gold. 
The  inhabitants  were  fo  much  attacl^ed  to  this  venerable  remnant  of  their 
jincient  greatnefs,  that  they  offered  any  price  for  its  prefervation  ;  but  in 
fpile  of  all  it  was  wantonly  defi^oyed,  and  the  miferable  wreck,  aloiie  re- 
mains.    All  this  I  faw  and  learned  on  the  fpot  in  Od^ober,  1801. 

14.  At  Rome  in  the  fpring  of  1802,  -an  Englifh  ladv-  happened  to  be  jq 
a  large  fociety,  when  a  man  of  confequence  in  the  French  miflion  there* 
alked  her  how  the  liked  that  placer  "  I  (hould  like  it,  (flie  replied)  ex- 
ceedingly, were  it  not  for  the  extreme  mifery  whicjh  obtrudes^  itielf  in 
every  ftreet  and  public  walk :  I  like  the  climate;  the  antiquities  interefr, 
and  the  fcenery  delights  rne  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  the  fight  of  the  milerable 
jobjedls  who  furround  me  in  fuch  numbers  whenever  I  ftir  out :  were  I  to 
ftay  here  long  I  fhould  be^opprelled  with  continual  melancholy,  or,  which 
«  worfe,  become  totally  callous.** — "  Madam,  (replied  the  republican,) 
thse  are  odd  ideas ;  vihat  are  those  miserable  objects  to  you  ^—m  t.re  snails  , — 
^vouUyou  be  disturhed  or  afflicted,  in  'iL-alkingan  a  fine  garden,  to  see  the  trees  and 
/lonts  covered  with  those  ittsignificant  insects  P**  Generous  hearted  Britons  !  I 
had  this  anecdote  from  the  lady  herl elf,  in  the  prefencc  of  her  huiband, 
uho  had  al'b  heard  thefe  precious  fymptoms  of  republican  humanity  utter- 
td  not  two  hours  before. 


only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  allow  Auftria  to  take  poircdion  of  that 
country  as  the  only  government  fitted  for  tliem.  Gentle  reader,  by  refer- 
tmg  to  the  A/oB/'/^i/r  of  the  time,  you  will  find  all  this  (and  much  more  of 
the  fame  fort)  tob«  literally  as  1  have  itated. 

Ff  3  15.  In 
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15.    In  June,  1802,  I  met  by  accident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swilzert 
)and  with  a  French  merchant  who  had  juft  come  from  thence  :  I  a(ked  hia 
a  few  qaeftlons  about  the  commotions    which  had  juft  broken  out    in  that 
country.     "  Sir,  (faid  he)  the  commotions  you  fpeak  of  are  eafily  account- 
ed for;  our  Conful  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  becaufe  he    had  fo 
repeatedly  promifed  it ;  but  as  all   his  promifes  are  hollow  and  falft-,  liie 
Jiimfelf;  he  fent  agents  thither  diredly,  in  order  to  excite  fuch  troubles  as 
might  afford  him  a  pcetext  for  fending  them  back.     His  agents  are  wcfl 
known,  and  tlie  confequences  of  the  whole  are  eal y  to  be  forefecn  by  eve» 
ry  man  of  common  fenle.     Our  Conful  talks  a  great  deal  aSout  Immanity, 
and  moderation,  andjuftice,  and  the  arts  of  peace ;  but,  in  ;fa6t,   he  roirjds 
nothing  and  knows  nothing  but  the  arts  of  war,  oppreffion,  defpotifm,  and 
rapacity.     We  are   now  in  profound  peace  with  all  the  world  ;  but   we 
look  in  vain  for  the  advantages  which  peace  ought  to  bfingalong  with  it, 
s^nd  which  we  were  promifed  in  fuch  pompous  terms.     We  have,  a  fiand- 
^ng  army  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  and  yet  frefli  troops  are  daily 
raifing  by  the  odious  fyfiera  of  confcription ;  and,  ip  all  probability,  the 
ju(l,  the  pacific,  the  commercial  conful  will  find  fome  new   pretext  for 
war,  or  by  his  infolence  and  ambition  will  force  other  powers  to   make 
lyar  on  us  in  lefs  than  a  year.     Our  rcvolutimy  Sir,  has  been  gloriws  in  its  /r*- 
^m/,   and  its  result  is  superlatively  so ;  ive  sought  for  the  Jihantom  liberty  cmieist 
primes  at  the  recollection  ofv:hich  humanity  shuddcxs  ;  and  "whatever  ^ortitm   *ax  may 
have  found  of  it  is  now  fait  J  fully  administered  at  th  Jioint  of  five  hundred  thomsand 
bayonets  y 

16.  The  literal  truth  of  the  following  faci,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
highly  interefting  a^nd  important,  may  be  relied  on.  When  Buonaparte 
had  got  himl'elf  declared  Conful  for  life,  Camille  Jordan,  who  appears  to 
be  a  young  man  of  great  talents  and  virtue,  voted  aho  with  the  multitude; 
but  he  thought  proper  at  the  fame  tinie  to  prepare  for  the  public  a  ftate- 
ment  of  the  principles  on  which  he  had  given  that  vote.,  In  doing  this, 
he  confultcd  fojne  of  the  ableft  and  belt  men  in  France,  and  his  little  wcrk 
which  is  entitled  True  Sense  of  the  National  Vote  for  the  Cofisulate  for  JJfe,  may 
jufily  bbconfidered  as  fpeaking  the  fentimentsof  all  the  good  and  moderate 
mpp  in  that  country.  Though  he  feems  to  have  wiOred  to  avoid  mean  and 
^avifli  flattery,  he  befrovvs  Tuch  praifts  on  Buonaparte  as  will  probably 
aftonidi  impartial  obfervers  in  other  countries.  He  mentions,  indeed,  ox 
hints  at,  many  of  his  arbitrary  a6ls,  but  he  palliates  them  all,  and  merely 
"wifhes  to  prove  that  in  the  profound  peace  they  then  enjo}ed,  it  had  be* 
conje  necelfary  to  ppt  an  end  to  fuch  a6ts  in  fnture;  to  put  the  liberal  parts 
of  the  conftilution  in  pradlice;  to  render  thp  Icgillative  body  uftful  ancf 
independent;  to  improve  the  laws  for  perfonal  tecurlty,  agamft  arbitrary 
imprifonment,  and  for  obtaining  red refs  of  grievances  ;  to  fubjefi  the  ar- 
my to  the  controul  of  the  l.egifjature  and  to  caufe  all  military  men  to  de» 
pend  on  and  to  be  fecondary  m  power  and  dignity  to  the  civil  magitlrate; 
to  regulate  and  adjuft  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  on  principles  equally  remote 
from  licentioufnefs  and  dcfpotilin  ;  to  irapiove  and  render  efficient  the  in- 
iiitution  of  juries,  and  to  render  the  judges  independent  and  dignified,  that 
they  might  bcj  juft  and  impartial.  He  endeavours  to  pro^e  (and  complete- 
ly (ucceeds  in  the  attempt)  that  all  this  is  the  interetl  even  of  the  Conful 
himfelf^  and  that  even  fuppofe  it  were  not,  and  whatever  confidence  the 
pation  might  juftly  have  in  him,  all  this  was  neceflary  with  a  view  to  \\\% 
fucc^iToo  vyho  might  neither  be  a  great, ^ nor  a  good,  nor  a  r^fpe^l^d  c^* 

racier. 
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'T  and  that  therefore  the  only  means  of  faving  the  nation  in  fuch 
circumftances,  is  to  eftablilh  now  juftand  liberal  inlTitutions  which  mi^ht 
give  a  character  of  permanency   to   the  government,   mdcpendcnt  of  the 
charaGtCT    of  the  chief  magiftrate.     lie  itrongly  and  abl    argues  againft 
the  Conful  being  declared  Emperor,  or  founding  in  his. own  family  a  new 
race*  of  monarchs,  or  being  empowered  in  any  way  to  name  his  fucceffor^ 
pat  alJ  this  is  done  with  a  moderation  and  e\t'n  rcfpedl  for  the  hypocriti- 
cal tyrant,  which  cannot  but   aftoniih  impartial  obfervers.     How  much 
more    aflooifhed  then  muft  they  be   to  learn,  that   when   the  work  was 
Tcady   for    publication  the  whold  impreflion  was   feized  in  the  moft  arbi- 
trary tnanner  by  the  police!     Yet  fuch  is  the  fa<5t.     The  printer  was  treat- 
ed M^ith  uncommon  barfhnefs  till  he  told  from  whom  he  had  the  manu- 
jfcript,   Avhich  happened  to  be  a  young  man  nearly  related  to  the  author. 
The  police  immediately  imprifoned  and  treated  him  with  the  moll  'arbi- 
trary cruelty,  in  order  to  fofce  him  to  tell  the  auihor*s  name,  which  he, 
however,  generoufly  refufed  to  do.     In   the  mean  time  Camille  Jordan 
hearing    >vh^it   had  happened,  came  to  Paris  ;  acknowledged  himfelf  the 
author  j    challenged  any  man  in  France  to  ^\  on  any  thing  in)pn>per,  il- 
legaU  or  in  the  ilighteft  degree  reprehenfible,   in  his  workj  and  he  even 
wrote  to  the  Conful  himfelf,  calling  upon  him  to  read   it  and  to  judge 
whether  it  merited  the  fate  it  had  met  with.     He  was  obliged  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  there  was  really  nothing  improper  in  it;    on  which  the  author 
juftly  demanded  that  the  impreflion  might  bereftored  and  publifhed,  which 
was  now  more  than  ever  hei  eCfary  for  the  author's  juftification.     But  he 
was  told  that  his  demand  could  not  be  granted,  as  it  would  compromife 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  government.     It   was-  hypocriticilly  al- 
lowed   that  the  pv  lice  had  afted  wrong;  but 'it  was  coolly  acjded,  that, 
there  was  now  no  help   for  what  was  part:  in  ihort,  the  imprelfion  was   , 
kept,  and  the  publication,  in  fpite  of  every  remonftrrfuce,  forcibly  fup- 
prefled.     It  cannot  have  efcaped   the  notice  of  even  the  .moft  carelefs  ob- 
fervcr,  that  this  is  tl^e  Confurs  ufual  mode  of  proceeding.     He  isconftant- 
ly  committing  fome  outrage  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  when  remon- 
ftrances  are  made,  he  either  adds  infult  and   threats  to  outrage  and  injuf- 
tice,  or  he  coolly  remarks  that  it   would  compromife  his  mighty   dignity 
to  yield  to  remoriftrance,  and  affect   his  authority   if  he  fhuuld  alter  from 
external    fuggeftion  what  he  had  once   determined   on,  however  abfurd, 
erroneous^  or  criminal  his  detcrminaiion  may  be.     Is   not  all  this  a  little 
too  bad  ? 

17'    In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1802,  T  had  frequent  occafion  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  French  agents,  commilfjrics,  officers  j^nd  diplomatifts,  and 
I  have  almoft  uniformly  found  them  men  totally  devoid  of  pr  pciple,  hy- 
pocritical in  the  extreme,  with  much  affe6talion  of  generous  feeling,  but 
capable  in  their  cooleft  moments  of  the  deepeft  and  moft  determined  vil- 
lainy ;  for  which  they  had  ever  ready  fome  excufe  on  what  they  termed 
geticral  principles,  which  they  contended  muft  often  fuperfede  partial  mo- 
rality.    1'hofe  men  aff't-dled  much  politenefs  towards  the  Erigliih  :  but  it 
Was  eaiy  to  fee  that  ihey  retained  the  moft  deadly  haired  agnintt  our  na- 
tion.    They  could  not  always    conceal  a  fpecies  of  triumph  they  felt  in 
ioiagining  themfelvcs  "to  be  the  undifputed  maflers  of  Ihe  world.     It  wbs 
eafy  to  obferve,  that  tht*y  believed  they  had  compleltiy  duped  the  Englilh 
tninifter,  and  that  they  hoped  Ihortly   to  accomplifti  by  their  own  art  and 
t^sweaknefs  what  they  had  never  been  able  to  accompUlh  by  open  force, 

li  ^  the 
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the  deftruftion  of  the  Britifh  empire.  One  of  thofe  diplomatic  met|,  ^tk 
jnuch  affected  moderation  and  candour  expreffed  bis  furprize,  in  my  hear. 
Jng,  at  our  furrendering  Pondicherry,  wljich  coilld  be  of  no  ufc  to  France 
ps  a  commercial  fettknient,  but  ^hich  was  of  infinite  moment,  as  it 
'  might  enable  them  to  annoy  us  by.fowjng  diiTention  among  the  native 
powers,  &c.  1  have  heard  thena  alfo  hint  (as  was  indeed  the  cafe  very 
pofitively  in  the  Aloniieur,  much  about  the  fame  time)  that  the  furrcoder 
of  the'Cdpe  to  the  Dutch  was,  in  fuGt,  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been  giren 
to  France;  and  that  if  Malta  were  once  evacuated  by  the  linglilh,  if 
would  not  be  difficult,  by  an  arrangement  with  Naples,  to  get  it  furrca- 
dered  to  France,  like  the  ifle  of  Elbal  T^ey  talked  much  of  yiriue  and 
'Moderation,  and  humanity,  and  the  rights  of  nations ;  but  on  coming  tp 
accufate  difcufl[ijn  and  fpccific  explanation,  they  literally  rpfolved  all  right 
ifito  brutal  force—//?  droit  dn  plus  fort.  They  allowed  that  many  horrory 
had  difgraced  the  revolution  j  but  they  coolly  rcniarkcd  that  thty  were 
peceflary,  and  that  great  injuftices  have  been  committed  ip  all  nations; 
that  France  was  now  in  a  (ituation  to  prevent  all  fuch  in  future;  that 
eflablifhed  fy items  mull  now  give  way  to  ne.v  and* better  arrangements, 
which  Khe  would  gradually  bring  forward  for  the  general  iDtcrell  of.huy 
manity ;  aitd  that  it  was  eflentjal  for  them  to  polfeG  more  than  ordinary 
power,  in  order  to  force  the  abfurd  prejudices  of  men  into  that  line 
vhich  the  interefts  of  fociety  now  required. 

18.    The  following  fa6l  will  probably  be  confidercd  as  important,  inaf- 

mtich  as  it  (hews  the  infufferable  in'plence  of  French  agents  in  iomgi^ 
countries,  whsre  they  think  they  can  a6^  with  impunity;  and  as  it  hap- 
jpened  under  my  own  eye,,  its  authenticity  cannot  be  doubted.  A  Dr.  Gall 
nad  begun  a  courfe  of  ledures  on  a  new  theory  of  the  ikpll;  buc'as  hif 
theory  was  thought  to  tend  to  materialif?n  and  to  the  undermining  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  the  Auftrian  government' thpugit  proper,  by  a  public 
order,  to  put  a  (lop  to  thofe  leduresu  On  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
this  order  it  is  unnec^flTary  to  give  any  opinion  ;  ope  thing  is  at  lead  ve^ 
obvious,  that  g  flave  of  Buonaparte  was  the  laft  perfop  in  the  world  enti- 
tled to  complain  of  it.  It  is  a  fa^,  however,  that  the  French  miflion  did 
loudly  complain,  and  I  have  heard  them  often  ridicule  the  Fpnperor'j  iear^ 
bis  abfurdity,  and  defpoiifm  on  this  head  j  more  particularly,  I  heard  the 

frincipal  fccretary  declare,  that  be  had  caufed  it  tp  be  intimated  to  his 
mperial  Majrfty  (it  was  even  commonly  ilated  that  he  had  preftimed  tp 
addrrfs  th<5  Emperor  perfqnally)  that  his  Majefty  ought  at  leaft,  in  jqftice, 
3s  he  might  without  fear,  permit  the  ledtures  to  be  continued  for  the  olc 
of  f«ircigners  ;  and  that  to  him  (the  fecretary)  in  particular,  the  principles 
which  his  Majefly  fo  much  dreaded  could  not  poffibly  be  dangerous,  ^s 
he  was  already  a  decided  maieriaUJi,  The  fa£l  is,  that  the  permJflion  faid 
to  have  been  thus  impudently  demanded  was*  in  faft  foon  after  granted; 
jneafurcs  only  being' taktn  to  prevent  Ayftrians  from  attending,  and  fiJC 
courfe  bf'ing  given  in  French. 

19,  As  a  fpccimen  of  their  generou  feelings,  I  (hall  give  yoq,  in  h^' 
pwa  words,  an  cibfervation  which  one  of  their  moft  confidential  ipenmadc 
lo  myfelf: — "  it  enters  into  the  fy  (lem  of  the  reppblicto  make  the  Elec- 
tor of  T)  eves  fnfFer,  and  to  humiliate  him  in  every  po(ri\5le  way;  hccn\ifc, 
iiuriog  th^  vyhole  courfe  of^he  revolution,  that  nian  has  been  oiirenem)'} 
|)citber  hope  nor  fear,  neither  promlfes  nor  threatenings,  could  everira«^ 
ironi  hioi  ohe  friendly  fceliog  towards  us;  and  he  muft  therefore  now  M 
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vengeance :  whereas  thofe  priuces,  fuch  as  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe* 
d^alTel,  who  though  drawn  into  the  war  at  firft,  did  us  real   I'ervice  ia  the' 
end,  fna)r  depend  on    the  gratitude  of  the  republic,  in  the  augmentation 
bxDth  of  the;r  d'gnitieg  and  te  ritoy."     U  had  hitherto  been  a  maxim  among 
^^nerous  enemies  to  re'pect  a  fallen  foe,  even  in  proportion  as  his  oppofi- 
^ion   had  been  vigorous,,  honourable,  and  uniform :  but  the  days  of  chivahy 
dx^re /last..    The  principles  and  pradjces  of  the  pFench  revolution  were  luch 
sxs  natarally  to  excite  dillrull  and  oppofition  in  every  honeft  mind;  and  ha4 
^hole  principles  and  pra:l ices  been  the  eflxa  o(  cliarice,  or  misfortune,  or 
of  the   fienzy  "ofthe  mmient,  all  the  generous  agents  in  the  Icene  would 
not  only  have  fjrg.ven,  but  would  have  applauded  the  gen^TOus  oppofition 
of  their  open  enenii^jc.     Hut   I  lu-.*   never   been  able  tu  perceive  one  ge- 
nerous ft^hng  in   the  conJiscl  u!  tl.e  Frer^!!  revolution;  all  is  narrnw  felf-  , 
iO^siicfs,  vii.diciive  meannels.     Their  corii.ar.t  aim   has  been  to  humiliate 
their  friends,  and  to  root  out  their  enemicR  even  when  they  are  no  longer 
frapab^e  0}   veiiRance.     Open   aiiJ  generous  opj>  (ition  irritates   them  to 
rage;   but  even  infamy  will  not  fave  thole  whom  ti.ey  fucceed  in  terrifying* 
They  confider  PfuiTia,  for  example,  whofe  neutrrJity  has  been  fo  difisif^ 
trous   to  Eurc  pe,  as   a  mere   prefect,  fubject  to   tlu'ir  orders,  with  whom 
they  find  it  conyenient  to  keep  terms  at  prelent  whiltl  they  have  liill  feme 
generous  enemy  to  dread  or  to  contend  with,  but   whole  puliilanimity  I 
have  often  heard  them  defpi'e.     His  fate,  in  fpiteofall  his  lervile  acqul- 
efcence,  would  not  be   lor.g  doubtful  no:  difficult  of  decilion,  were  every 
pther  barrier  previoufly  dii'pvjfed  r^f. 

20.    The  following  circumltances   ore,  1  believe,  well  known,  as  they 
jufily  excited  the  allonilliment  of  all  Europe,  and  they  are  of  !uch  acom- 
blexion  as  to  require  no  comment      A  number  of  emigrants,  among  whom 
5vas  Pichegru,  had  taken  refuge  at  Bareuth,  which   i.ow  belongs   to  the 
King  of  Pruflia  ;  they  were  men  peculiaily  obnoxious  to  Buonaparte;  and 
1  mean  not  to  queftion   his  right  to  require  their  being  difrailTed,  and  I 
will  even  grant  that  if  he  could  have  proved  that  tliey  were  carrying  on 
any  dangerous  plot  againlt  France,  the  King  of  Pruflia,  being  at  peace  wilh 
that  country,  was  bound  to  comply.     But  thoie  men  were  literally  feized, 
made  prifoners,  and    treated  as  criminals,  witliout  being  convidcd  of  any 
crime,  by  an  order  from  Paris.     The  Piuflian  goyernnient  had  the  pulilla- 
jiimity  to  execute  that  order  in  July  1801 ;  but  that  it  literally  came  from 
Paris  was  proved  to  me  by  undeniable  evidence  at  the  t.me,  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Bareuth ;  and  Pichegru  in  particular  narrowly  efcaped, 
by  information,  not  from  the  capital  of  Pruflia,  but  from  the  metropolis 
of  France,     Nothing  has  yet  been  proved  againil  thofe  men,  though  there 
was  doubtlefs  every  difpofition  on   the  part  of  their  illiberal  perlecutors," 
had  there   been   any   criminality   on   theirs;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
loudly  aflerted  and  clearly   proved  their   innocence,  in  a  manly   appeal 
to  all  Europe.     Such  a  humiliation  as  Pruflia  fuffcred  in  this  inllance,  and 
fuch  humiliations  as  the  fuffers  every  day  are  more  difaftrous  to  that  coun- 
try than  the  mofl  bloody  war;  yet  the  nations  of  Europe  in  general,  and 
fruflia  in  particular,  feem'difpofed  to  fubmit  to  every  poffible  humiliation 
on  the  part  of  the  rude  upftart  of  Corfica,  and  think  themlelves  amply  re- 
paid by,  what  aggravates  a  thoufand  fold  their  humiliation,  receiving  a  fliar^ 
of  his  abominable  robberies.     Were   I   a  fovcreign,  I   would  fubmit  to  a 
thoufand  deaths  before  I  would  fubmit  to  fuch  difhonour :  were  I  a  fubjed. 
pf  any  of  thofe  degraded  nations^  I  would  never  ceal'e  to  exclaim  againd 
'       '  '     '"'  •'         ■'    "   '  their 
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their  (hiimcfu!  acquicfccnce,  either  till  I  loft  my  life  in  the  caufe^  or  foe 
cecdcd  in  freeing  my  countiy  from  infamy  worfe  than  death. 

2J.  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  fiill  two  other  fa6ts,  though  they  oc- 
curred previous  to  the  creation  of  the  confulate.  A  German  nobleman  of 
teracit  informed  me  that  General  Kleber,  being  ftationetl  in  We/iphalia, 
took  up  his  refidence  in  the  houfeof  anear  relation  of  his,  and  made  ufe 
of  every  thing  as  if  it  had  been  his'own  j  one  day,  after  every  thing  had 
been  confuraed  m  the  moft  fcandjlous  manner, 'he  ordered  the  nobleman 
to  have  a  dinner  ready  next  day  for  forty  perfons,  to  which  he  rcfrficd, 
that  the  General  mtift  well  know  that  the  thing  was  utterly  inipoflible,  as 
every  thing  in  the  houfe,  and  on  the  eftate,  had  been  ufed  or  deftro}fd. 
Kleber  coolly  and  fatyrically  replied,  ''Sir,  if  I  do  not  find  every  ibing to- 
morrow as  1  have  ordered  it,  you  fhall  receive  y^r/y  han^fome  touches  of  a 
good  rod  for  the  amuferacnt  of  my^r(y  guelis,"  The  gentlemanly  Ge- 
neral, an^  his  banditti,  were  obliged  to  retreat  next  moraing,  or  his  threat 
would  ctTtainly  have  been  put  in  execution. 

22.  The  infamous  decree  againft  granting  quarter  to  the  Engliffi  and 
Hanoverian  troops  laft  war  is  well  known.     That  decree  (though  it  has 
been  denied)  was  executed  in  feveral  inftances.     I  have  feen  jijerfons  who 
were  eye  witncfl'es  of  its  execution,  and  the,  confular  gazettes  havebern 
feconmiending  the  fame  atrocious  line  of  condu£t  even  now.     The  in- 
famous Talleyrand,  when  obliged  to  quit  England,  loudly  aircned  MHam* 
burgh,  in  the  hearing  of  a  gentleman  from  \vhom  I  had  it,  that  the  Briiifb 
nation  ihould  not  cxill  two  years ;  that  its  total  de£^ru6tion  alone  could  briD^ 
Burope  to  that  fituation  to  which  they  were  determinrd  to  bring  it.    A\\^ 
tPhat  arc  you  to  expe6t  of  a  people  who,  like  the  French,  tamdy  fubmit 
to  all  this  injuftice  p  Who  can  fubmit  to  the  execution  of  men  who  do  ihclx 
,  duty  aixl  defend  their  country,  and  who  can,  without  a  nuirnnur,  fight  the 
battle^  of  the  moft  diabolical   ambition  which  ever  difgraced  hun:anitj.' 
Had  any  vigour,  any  fenfe  of  jufiice,  ftill  remained  in  Prance,  they  would 
have  rtfifted  tlx  imprifonnient  of  the  Englifh,  alike  contrary  to  the  law  of 
cations,  and  to  formal  and  official  promifes.     Should  their  villainous  dcf- 
pot  now  lake  it  into  his  head  to  order  thefc  l^me  Englifh,  To  unjuftly  de- 
tained in  Frahic,  to  executit)n,  to  avenge  fome  difgrace  to  his  arms,  I 
Uiould  not,  in  their  prcfent   degraded   fiate,   expe6t  to  hear  a  ronrmor 
againft  fo  odious  a  meafure.     In  various  parts  of  Germany,  during  the  laft 
ivar,  \he  pcafants  who  were  aflembled  by  authority  to  defend  their  wna- 

}ry,.and  who  often  did  excellent  feivice,  were,  when  taken  prifoners,  pob- 
icly  banged,'  with  every  mark  of  infamy :  at  that  time  there  were  men 
who  difapproved  oi,  and  dared  to  difobey  fuch  orders  ; — at  prefent  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  in   the  whole  country  would  dare  to  diiobcy,  or 
ppenly  to   difapprove  of  fuch  an  order  if  it  pleafe  the  tyrant  to  giveiU 
A  German  of  undoubted  veracity  aflured  me,  that  he  had  feen  eiglitccn 
peafants  executed  in  the  f^reets  of  Frankfort ;  their  leader,  though  but  a 
common  boor,  was  a  man  of  a  firong  mind,  and  they  all  fuffered  wih  afto- 
iiifhing  magnanimity.    1  heir  leader  cried  out  from  the  fcafiVid,  "  Wretch- 
ed robbers,  you  think  to  terrify  and  humiliate  us  by  all  this  paiBde  of 
tvantoifi  and  atrocious  cruelty,  but  we  are  confciQUs  of  having  done  our 
i^uty  ;  you  have  felt  the  force  of  our  arms,  and  though  we  have  not  been 
finally  fucr cfsful,  we  have  dene  our  country  fomc  fervicc  j  we  are  better 
pleafed  thu?  to  die  than  to  live  under  your  infamous  dominion,  and  in  the 
difgrace  and  ruin  of  our  native  land.     But  we  hope  that  our  fpirits  may  yet 
be  permitted  to  fee  our  beloved  cpuntrjmcn  turn  upon  you,  and  taKc 

amplp 
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pie  Teogeaiicd  of  the  ntrocious  ruffians  who  could  coolly  condemn  us  ^a 
afcn  ignominious  death  for  having  performed  the  moil  facred  of  duties/' 

Bkitons  ! 

I  ihould  fill  nianf  volumes  were  I  to  attempt  to  collect  and  ^o  detail  to 
yon  all  the  villainies,  great  and  petty,  all  the  murders,  thefts,  crueltiei^i 
srad   hypocrify  of  which  1   have  had  the  mod  ample  proofs  in  the  very 
^countries  where  they  were  committed.     The  fa&s  1  have  norw  prefumed  to 
lay  before  you  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  allf  marked  with  that  charac<- 
ter  which  (Irikes  the  mind  with  inilanianeous  horror— but  I  ,aih  inclined 
to  think   them  not  leTs  important  on  that  account  ^ — they  have  not  yet, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  generally  detailed,  and  they  are,  1  think,  peculiarly 
calculated  to  prove  to  the  fullefl  conviction  that  the  defpot  of  France,  even 
in  his  faired  colours,  and  amidd  bis  faired  pretences,  is  all  a  lie — that  he 
is  the  eneniy  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  France  itfelf,  and  of  tho 
whole  human  race,  and  that  be  peculiarly  detefts  England,  only  becaufe 
^he  alone,  amixld  a  world  of  willing  or  fubjeded  (laves,  has  dood  before 
him  in  the  gap,  and  ha^  prev(?nted  him  from  laying  humanity  completely. 
prodrate  at   bis- feet.     The  little  ungenerous  mind  which  can  yet  re  fen  t 
^e  oppodtion  of  an  humble  bidiop,  the  fallen  Eleftor  of  Treves,  is  irritated 
beyond  all  bounds  againd  the  generous  nation  which  alone  has  thrown  up 
a  barrier  againd  bis  wild  ambition.     Could,,  he  annihilate  evtTj  Aiing  in 
our  idand,  and  dedroy  every  trace  of  our  exidence,  he  would  do  it  with 
the  fame  malignant  pleafure  that  Satan  is  reprefented  as  torturing  the 
damned.     Like  a  public  robber  there  are  no  bounds  to  his  rapacity  while 
any  thing  yet  remains.     In  anticipation  he  would  befatisded  with  this  ad- 
dition and  with  that — but  he  has  no  fooner  acquired  his  with,  than  another 
find  another  dill  fucceeds,  and  he  would  facridce,  without  hedtation,  half 
the  human  race  to  be  left  undifputed  defpot  of  the  rt& — to  be  the  folitary 
taik-mader  of  degraded  humanity. 

We  are  all  under  great  obligations  to  thofe  zealous  jndlvi duals  among  qs, 

who  have  of  late  fo  laudably  exerted  themfelves  to  exhibit  to  us,  in  all  their 

pative  horrors,  the  dreadful  confequences  of  a  fuccefsful  invadon  of  this 

pountry  by  the  unprincipled  enemy  we  have  to  deal  with.     The  real  caufe 

i>f  the  war,  my  friends^  is  neither  an  idand  here  nor  an  idand  there — but 

it  is  a  rooted  hatred  of  pur  profperity  exifting  in  the  government  of  France, 

find  a  diabolical  refolution  pn  their  part  of  dedroying  our  power  and  one 

privileges,  by  fecret  intrigue  in  time  of  peace,  and  brutal  force  united  tp 

intrigue  in  time  of  war.     During  the  reign  of  anarchy  among  them  they 

laboured, to  overturn  our  conditution  by  the  introduftion  of  their  pretended 

liberty 5  and  their  motives  were,  becaufe  our  well  regulated  freedom  and 

•juftiy  balanced  government  formed  the  fevered  fatire  on  the  abfurd  and 

anarchical  chaos  which  they  had  reared.     The  Conful  having  fucceeded 

in  edablidiing  a  folitary  detpotifm,  the  jud  freedom  of  our  conditution 

he^me  equally  obnoxious  to  him,  and  he  adually  defcanted  in  his  Alcntu 

4€ur  on  the  means  of  forcing  us  to  adopt  a  fynem  cf  government  more 

analogous  to  thofe  of  the  red  of  Europe.     Jt  is  fcarccly  necedary  to  re- 

inark,  that  what  is  equally  obnoxious  to  the  parti^ns  of  anarchy,  and  to 

the  fateUites  of  defpotU'm,  nuid  be  uithin  the  happy  medium,  and  that 

both  have  adbrded  us,  without  iutending  it,  a  valuable  eulogium  on  our 

pnditution  and  government.  ^ 

Biit  the  rage  of  the  French  againd  our  nation  is  not  wholly  to  be  attri- 
|}V)te4  to  the. revolutions    Soqac  redlefs  men  amoogd  them  had  fworn  our 

dedrudion 
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fS^ru^lon  long  before^  and  the  a£ifhnce  granted  to  the  Americans  wai  •• 
part  of  the  fyftena  formed  for  our  ruin.     Even  then,  as  appears  ffora  she 
private  correfpondenceof  Tome  of  their  agents  lately  publilhcd,  ihey  confi- 
deredour  greatnefs  as  artificial,  and  reflecting  on  theiinallnefs  of  our  iiand- 
ing  army^  they  were  confident  that  they  conld  eafily  cfFcft  the  conqoeft  oi 
our  country,  and  they  were  conflactly  employed  even  in  the  profaQadeS 
peace  in  contemplating  and  furthering  the  execution  of  this  darling   pro? 
jed.     Thcfe  principles  and  thcfc  prqjeds  have  been  adopted  by  the  revo- 
lutionifis  with  ardour,  and  are  now  carried  further  than  they  ever  were. 
They  affed  to  hold  our  power  in  the  utmoft  polliblc  fcontempt,  and  though 
fiicj  pretend  foraetimcs  to  talk  of  ri(k,  ihey  con  fuler,  in  fa6^,  that  ^^ccefs 
is  inevitable  whenever  their  great  nation,  containing  three  times  the  niun* 
her  of  inhabitants,  iliall  be  able  to  attack  our  little  nation  oo  oar  own 
giiQiind,  as  we  are  only  great,  they  fay,  by  artifice  and  in  our  navy,     fiow^ 
my  fri-ends,  ive  muft  once  for  all  take  the  liberty  of  proving  to  tbofe  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  can -be  great  by  land  as  well  as  by  fea.     T  bey  ha%'c  bcca 
ipeculatiog  on  our  weaknefsi  and  we  mufi.  furnidi  them  with  a  pradical 
proof  of  ourilrength;  we  mud  venture  to  tell   them  in  our  plain  blun( 
way,  that  we  wil)  never  owe  our  exiflence  to  their  favour  or  lenity;  that 
the  rank  we  hold  in  Europe  w^s  acquired  by  the  induftry,  tlie  exertioi\s, 
9nd  the  talents  of  our  anceilors,  and  that  we  feci  it  to  be  in  our  power,  af 
it  i»  our  duty,  to  tranfipit  to  our  cluldjren  what  our  fathers  tranfiuiucd 

|o  Q«. 

It  is,  howe^'cr,  very  true  that  our  (landing  army  has  never  kept  pace 
vith  tbofe  of  furrounding  nations,  becaufc  our  conftilution,  like  all'  free 
conflitutionSj  is  jealoqs  of  military  power.     The  King  of  Pruiiia,  ubofe 
d(H))inion5  contain  only  nine  millions  of  fouls,  has  a  llanding  army  of 
more  than  300,C00  men.     There  are,  probably,  fifteen  millions  of  fouls  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  yet  it  would  be  impofiible  to  have  a  (landing 
army  of  that  magnitude  amongtl  us,  and  our  infular  fituation  and  naval 
fnperioriiy  render  it  lefs  neceflary.     The  freedom  of  our  conditution,  the 
mildncfs  of  our  government,  and  the  general  eafe  and  profpcrity  of  onr 
people,  render  it  much  more  difificnlt  to  raife  a  large  fianding  army  among 
ns  than  in  nations  where  they  are  raifed  by  confcription,  and  where  the 
general  mifcry  and  want  of  employment  are  fuch  as  to  render  the  army  a 
lefqurce.     JJo  man  among  us  can  be  forced  to  take  arms  for  foreign  fervicc. 
The  militia,  which  is  raifed  by  ballot,  and  in  the  moil  mild  andequitalblemao* 
ner,  is  intended  for  our  internal  defence  only  in  time,  of  war.     But  even  this 
force,  though  greatly  augmented,  and,  above  all,  with  the  late  important  ad- 
dition of  the  army  of  refcrve,  is  far  from  being  equal  to  the  exigen9iesof  the 
liroes,and  the  prefent  circumllancesof  Kurope.-lhc  general  indudryandcom* 
merce  of  the  .country  would  render  it  both  impolitic  and  difailrous  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  produdive  labour  the  fame  proportion  of  mcn.as  arc 
ordinarily  kept  in  arms  in  other  nations.     It  is  for  thefe  reafons  (for  all 
tbefe  circumdances  are  well  known  in  France)  that  the  confular  agents 
look  with  fo  much  confidence  to  the  fuccefs  of  an  invafion.     They  call  us 
a  nation  of  merchants  and  cowards,  and  becaufe  we  are  really  more  at^ 
tached  to  peace,  and  to  the  arts  of  peace,  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe,  they  have  the  infolence  to  conclude,  that  we  are  totally  unfit  for 
^  war,  and  that  it  belongs  to  them  to  reduce  us  to  the  level  for  which  ihcy 
dare  to  fay  nature  intended  us.     Innred  to  fcenes  of  blood,  mifery^  acd 
carnage,  and  refting  their  power  and  greatnefs  on  brutal  force,  they  have 
no  idea  of  tU^t  power  and  gr^atneb  whii:h  arifc  from  the  diffufioo  of  in# 

dullry, 
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^rfftrr,  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  and  the  progreflivc  improvement  of  fo-* 

oial  life.     Odr  greatnefs  is  fonnded  on  the  happinefs  of  our  couHtry,  and 

On  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  individuals  who  compofe  it.     Their  power, 

And  the  greatnefs  of  a  few  indivfduals  attiong  them,  arc  founded  on  the 

groans  of  futfering  humanity,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  millions.     T  hcfe 

|rroans  and  this  wretchednefs  they  caftnot  always  avoid  hearing  and  feeing, 

and  when  they  reflett  on  the  coiUraft  .which  vire  exhibit,  their  pride  is 

doubI}r  galled,  and  they  are  determined  to  reduce  us  to  a  fituation  ftril  mor^ 

"Urrctched  than  theif  own. 

'Never  was  the  dignity  of  the  BxitiOi  empire  fo  rudely  attacked;  never 
was  the  honour  of  a  great,  a  generous  people  ((3  g^^ofsly  iufulted.     Having 
fuccet^ded  in  conqoeriHg  either  by  art  orarms,  by  force  or  humiliation,  every 
other  Hate  in  Europe,  they  have  dared  to  think  they  had  alfo  conquered  us ; 
they  haive  dared  to  fay  that  they  conquered  and  gave  us  peace ;  that  ive 
tVere  no  longer  dble  to  cope  wiih  them  fingle-handed;  that  with  one  bold 
effort  they  could  annihilate  us  fur  ever,  and  that  of 'ncceflity  we  held  our 
exiftence  of  their  bounty  and  moderation.     Britons,  this  is  galling  lan- 
guage; I  know  yoU  feel  it,  and  feeling  it  I  know  you  will  anlwer  the  vilef 
calumny  as  it  ought  to  be  anfwered.     A  fpirit  worthy  of  our  ancient  fame 
and  of  the  ineftimable  bleffings  we  enjoy  now  glows  in"  every  breai't  frotrf 
the  Land's-Ehd  to  theOikneys.     The  found  of  this  fpirit  will  reach  diftant 
nations ;  will  gradually  re-animate  proftrate  humanity ;  will  appal  the  puny,- 
irritable  tyrant,  who  holds  the  world  in  chains,  and  win  throw  fome  damp  on 
fhe  confiaence  of  thofe  mean  wretches  who  fofter  his  frenzies  and  arc  evcf 
ready  to  execute  tiie  orders  of  his  drfordercd  brain.     Uncommon  exertions 
9x€  now  imperioufly  called  for,  and  the  honourable  call  is  zealoufly  obeyed 
in  every  corner  of  our.  ifland.     Every  individual  is  now  deeply  convinced 
that  it  has  become  necefTary,  once  for  afl,  to  organife  a  fyftem  of  defencii 
which  fliall  fef  us  at  eafe  internally  for  ever,  and  which  Ihall  leave  at  the 
difpofition  of  the  executive  power,  the  whole  or  fuch  a  part  of  the  fianding 
array  as  may  be  neceflkry  for  the  general  interefts  of  the  empire.     Such  if 
Iheiyftem  of  the  levy  «7  friasse*  v/h\c)i[  now  forms  a  law  of  the  land,  but 
which  Britifh  courage  and  Britiib  zeal  will  render  a  fervice  of  perfect 
ireedoin. 

^  It  is  impoflible,  in  the  condu6t  of  human  affairs,  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  interefling  or  nrore  fublime  than  this  patriotic  union  of  the  government 
and  people  of  a  great  nation,  in  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  f"a- 
cred  in  human  fbciety ;  in  fee  the  freeborn  men  of  aHdeCcriptionsofa  great, 
happy,  and  united  kingdom,  leaving  the  purfuits  of  indufiry,  and  undergo- 
ing, with  the  common  army,  the  fatigues  of  war  for  the  fublime  purpofie  of 
leaving  to  their  pofterity  the  independence  and  greatnefs  they  inherited  from 
their  ancefiors.  The  Minifler  who  refolved  upon  this  magnanimous  fyHem, 
and  the  people  by  whofe  active  zeal  it  is  now  carrying  into  eK'ecl,  equally 
tterit  the  gratitucie  of  every  Briton,  and  will  def'ervetJie  gratitude  of  our 
lateft  pofierity.  We  are  fet  at  the  prefent  period,  as  it  were,  upon  an  ero?- 
acnce,  and  from  that  eminence  we  are  called  upon  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
modeft  but  refolute  greatnefs,  which  alone  becomes  the  character  of  our  n^^* 
tion.  Appearing,  as  we  lliall  (ban  do  (as  a  nation  completely  armed)  We 
are  called  upon  to  tell  that  man — that  Buonaparte — that  infolent,  domineer- 
ing, haughty  upflart»  to  Whom  the  French  nation  and  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  fo  tamcfy,  fo  meanly  crouch,  that  Brhom  never  wiH  be  slaves';  no,  not 
if  he  fucceed  in  uniting  to  his  own,  all  the  (laves  in  Europe  againfl  us. 
It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  th«  French,  by  every  fpecies  of  foul  and 
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inaHgnant  calumny,'  to  excite  the  hatred  and  euvy  of  EuDpe  a^inft  &k 
nation,  and  by  calling  to  iheir  aid  the  mean  and  tbi;did  paliions  to  blind  the 
nations  to  tiieirtueii  interelt.     Buonaparte  ha<t  no  account  (o  give   of  lh« 
public  money  and  private  property  he  (queezes  from  bis  own   and   otber 
nations,  and  he  has  always  employed  imnienfe  Turns  in  corrupting  the  agcntf 
of  power  jn  foreign  countries.     But  fuppole  he  wefe  to  fucceed  by  fklfhood 
and  corruption,  m  uniting  againil  us,  oiice  again,  the  northern  natfons^be- 
caufe  we  exercilc  ^n  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  whilfc  they  meanly  over- 
look his  involving  other  neutral  ilates  in  his  quarrel,  by  brutal   force  2    let 
Us  (land  (he  (liojk  and  make  it  decifive.     Let  u»  prove  toXhis  infolent  ca« 
Itimniator,  that  not  only  are  we  able  to  fight  him  fingie  haiKled,  but  all  tbci/e 
mean  powers  al lb  whom  he  Qiall  iind  it  neceifary  to  cajole,  or  be  able  to  force 
to  co-operate  with  him.     Yes^  my  friends,  if  neCeiTary^^fve   niufl  and  will 
iland  the  Aiock,  and  give  Europe  a  lefTon  which  (lie  will  not  probably  A>r- 
get  for  centuries  to  come.     We  muft  not,  we  will  not,  hold  our  exigence  at 
the  nod  of  any  man,  or  power,  or  combination  of  powers.     The  nations  of 
Europe  envy  us;  they  envy  our  profperity  and  the  liberties  by  which  we  have 
acquired  it.     Let  us  take  the  vengeance  of  noble  minds  and  force  them  to 
acknowledge  that  we  merit  our  bleflings  by  the  energy  with  wliich  we  are 
determined  to  defend  them.     Let  us  (licw  ourfelves  worthy  of  the  cooia- 
tution  which  diHinguiilies  us  among  the  nations,  by  rallying  round  it  witi) 
the  vigor  of  our  ancedors;  and  let  us  fwear  before  the  God  of  battles  and 
the  country  that  gave  us  birth,  that  no  foreign  nation,  and  above  all,  France, 
oar  eternal  enemy  and  vindictive  rival,  (liall  ever  dominate  in  this  ifland, 
ivhilll  a  drop  oi  Briti(h  blood  remains  unfpilt. 

It  has  been  judly  remarked  that  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  danger^ 
the  differences  of  rank,  which  are  fo  neceifary  and  ufeful  in  civil  life,  and 
even  difiance  of  place,  in  a  great  meafure,  difappear  or  are  forgotten.    We 
all  feel,  on  fuch  occaiions,  like  men  belonging  to  one  family,  to  whom  dii^ 
^srent  offices  and  places  are  allotted  for  common  convenience,  but  amon^ 
fvhom  the  (lake  is  literally,  and,  in  fa6),  the  fame,  and  in  which  the  inte* 
refl  and  fafety  of  each  fenfibly  afEcd  all  the  others.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
Orkneys  and  of  the  Land's-£nd,  of  London  and  of  Inverneis,  are  mutuallf 
interefted  in  each  other's  fafety,  and  mutually  attached  to  each  other's  we[« 
fere.     The  Prince  on  the  throne  has,  in  fact,  the  fame  interefl  with  the  pea- 
fant  in  his  cottage,  and  the  peafant  with  the  prince.     The  Yiy^s,  the  pro- 
{)erty,  the  honour,  and  t^e  independence  of  all  are  equally  at  itake,  and  alf 
are  equally  interefled  to  defend  them.    The  Duke  of  NorK>Ik  has  a  prince/y 
income  when  compared  with  my  humble  pittance ;  but  my  pittance  is  a? 
dear,  as  important  to  me,  as  well  protected  by  the  laws,  and  in  its  jufl  propor« 
tion,  as  ufeful  to  the  (late,  as  his  abundance ;  and  the  lofs,  were  we  both  to 
lofe  what  we  poffefs,  that  by  which  we  maintain  ourfelves  and  thofe  who 
depend  on  us,  would,  in  fadt,  be  equal  on  both  fides:  1  lofe  roy  all,  and  he 
can  lofe  no  more.     The  rich  and  the  poor,  therefore,  the  high  and  the  lu\r, 
the  governor  and  the  governed,  the  monarch  and  his  fubjecls,  the  prince,  the 
peer,  and  the  peafant,  have  but  one  common  interefl>  and  mufl  be  found, 
if  it  be  neceifary  to  defend  that  interefl  with  our  blood,  fighting  in  the  hme 
xanks,  fomein  one  flation  and  fome  in  another,  as  brethren  and  friend.^.— ' 
What  can  be  more  interefling  or  more  fublime,  I  re(>eat  it,  than  to  fee  the 
freeborn  men  of  a  great  nation  marching  volunlaril),  and  with  enthufiafa), 
^ith  the  regular  arnay^  like  fo  many  bretnren  and  children  of  the  fame  fa« 
mily,  againft  the  favage  mercenary  hordes  whom  the  love  of  fdunder  and 
the  thhft  of  defolation  may  bring  to  their  fbores  ?     I  never  fee  a  body  of 
vohiAtp^s  in  arms  without  great  emotion,  v;ithout  feeling  my  eyes  fu&Ufcd 
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W^th  tears,  tears  of  joy,  admiration,  and  refpe^  ;  I  view,  I  contcmplkte 
thofe  men  with  the  interell  of  a  brother,  and  though  arrayed  in  robes  of 
vrar,  I  conlider  them  as  men  of  peace,  whom  imperious  nect^flity  alone  has 
compelled  to  wield  the  fword  of  vengeance,  and  who^e  principles  and  vi- 
gor muft  render  them  terrible  indeed  to  the  banditti  whofe  wild  jMrefump* 
Xion  occaiioned  their  aifociaiion  as  men  of  ws^:^  if  that  banditti  (hall  aHbrji 
them  the  opportunity. 

In  fome  of  the  papers  litely  addrefTed  to  you,  you  have  been  told,  that 
iuilead  of  taxes  you  would  have  endless  contributions.  Were  the  French  to 
be  fuccefsful ;  that  iriftead  of  a  part  they  would  lake  the  whole.     1  hove  my*« 
felf  too  furnillied  you  with  Tome  fads  by  which  you  may  judge  of  their  abo- 
minable conduct,  and  the  villains  have  themfelves  boa(ied,  and  ii'iW  ailert^ 
that  they  mean  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  total  and  irretrievable  ruin, 
becaafe  we  have  dared  to  exhibit  the  generous  flame  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  aflert  our  undoubted  right  to  the  rank  we  have  fo  long  err^ 
joyed  among  the  nations.     But  I  will  go  further  and  fay,  that  when  eur* ho- 
nour and  exigence  as  an  independent  people,  are  at  ftake,  all  cold  calcula- 
tion of  comparative  interefcs'is  unworthy  of  the  Britilh  charadler.     With 
our  independence  we  (hould  indeed  be  deprived  of  every  thing  that  men  can 
and  ought  to  hold  dear  in  focial  life.     But  were  it  poHIibie  for  a  moment  to 
ftippofe  the  contrary,  and  that  hy  fubmitting  (I  can  fcarcely  write  the  odious 
words)  to  become  the  flaves  of  France,  our  taxes  even  might  be  leiTened^ 
and  our  focial  comforts  little  abridged,  is  there  a  Briton  fo  mean,  (b  con* 
temptible,  fo  unworthy  of  his  nation  and  his  name,  as  would  fubmit  even  on 
fuch  condition?,  were  they  within  the  bounds  of  pbffibility,  to  have  his  coun- 
try effaced  from  the  lift  of  nations, — become  the  forry  province  of  a  foreiga 
power  ?  No,  were  we  flaves  as  .we  are  free,  were  we  poor  as  we  are  richr 
miferable  as  we  are  happy,  ftill  am  I  perfoaded  that  the  men  of  this  ifland 
would  difdain  to  receive,  as  mafler,  any  foreign  power  on  earth,  whatever 
hypocritical  pretences  they  might  make ;  and  above  all  would  they  d»fdan» 
to  acknowledge  as  their  maftera  nation  with  a  little  Corf ican  at  their  head^ 
which  we  have  fo  often  humbled  in  the  dud  when  led  on  by  their  moft  il- 
lul^rious  monarchs.     If  there  be  any  fuch  wretch  in  the  empire,  any  mean, 
cold-blooded  calculator,  who  would  prefer  flavery  to  death,  and  c«ulJ  bear 
the  thought  u)f  breathing  his  native  air  while  contaminated  by  a  foreign  yokc,« 
and  ihat.the  yoke  of  France,  let  him  depart,  let  him  leave  the  ranks  which- 
hs  difgraces :  tae  ivould  nvt  die  in  th(tf  tnan*s  'comhany.     Out  forefathers  of  war 
yiw/ never  dreamed  of  compromifing  with  dirtionour  r  the  freedom  and 
bleflSngs  which  we  enjoy  beyond  all  that  ever  was  enjoyed  in  any  age  or 
nation,  exifted  not  in  the  times  of  our  Edwards,  our  Henries,  our  Elizabeths, 
but  even  then  our  brave,  our  illuftrious  anceftors  difdained  tcTbow  beneatli 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  if  they  did  not  tranfmit  to  their  children  the  liberties 
they  afterwards  acquired,  at  leaft  they  left  them  free  from  the  worft,  the 
molt  humiliating  of  evils,  foreign  bondage.     Nay  more,  they  refolutely  Cnr- 
TiedBritiQi  vengeance  to  the  very  heart  of  the  nation  which  now  dares  to 
threaten  us  with  total  deftru^ion.     Too  long  have  we  been   fubjecl,  my 
friends,  to  this  infolcnce  ;  too  long  have  we  been  doomed  to  hear  that  we  arc 
indebted  folel^'  for  our  fafety  to  the  fea  which  furrounds  our  iiland,  and  to 
the  fleets  which  guard  our  coafts,  and  rt  is  now  high  time  to  prove  that  we 
Bre  not  the  degenerate  race  they  take  us  lor;  that  though  we  naturally  and 
ardently  love  peace,  and  are   the  enemies  of  war  —  becaufe  the  former 
is  neceffary,  and  the  latter  injurious  to  our  habitual  purfuits — we  can  fub* 
mit  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  difhonour,  and  to  hear  it  infultingly  and  falfe- 
ly  afTerten,  that  we  owe  our  very  exiftenco  to  the  clemency  of  Frtince,  or  to 
the  fortuitous  circiiinftance  c^  oor  iiifular  lituatioii* 
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I  truft  it  is  not  necefTary,  my  couiltrymen,  at  the  prefent  perio^^  tho«gb 
it  can  never  be  impertinent  at  any  time  to  warn  you  againft  factious  men^ 
if  any   fuch  fliould  yet  exilt  among  us,  to  befeech  you  to  treat  with  jail 
contempt   all  hollow  indhuations  and  calumnious  reports,   calculated  to 
J]  i/leaJ,  or  intended  to  low  diviHon  among  yuii,  ihoalJ  any  fuch  be  circa- 
Jated.     I  kno*<r  you   are  all  ready  to  cry  out  that  fuch  meir,  if  any  there 
are  amongft  us,  muft  be  incorrigibly  abandoned,    who,  after  ^hat   ha* 
pafTed  in  Europe  within  the  lad  twelve  years,  and  feeing  as  tbe>  muit  iee 
thedi'aflrous  iiate  of  the  nations  around  us,  the  unprincipled  conduct  and 
Abandoned  pur pofes  of  our  enemies,  can  p relume,  by   the  nighteil  furmiio 
or  the  moll  diilant  alluiion  to  fubj&6ls  of  internal  difpute,  .to  damp  your 
courage  or  retard  your  zeal  and  exertions  in  the  gloriouji  caufe  which  aqi- 
mates  us  all.    Sure  1  am  if  any  fuch  vile  attempt  ihould  be  made,  thai  yoox 
good  fenfe  will  completely  frullrateit,  and  that  the  defcendants  of  the  men 
who  fought  at  C/r^y,  Poicticrs,  Aj^tiicourt,  .and  Blaihitmj — the  brethren,  the 
contemporaries  of  the  gallant  army   ot Egyjit,  will  exhibit  tliemfelvcs  io 
this  great  and  glorious  conted,  every  way  worthy  of  their  ancient  and  of 
their  recent  fame ;  and  that  they  will  now  toach  France^  and  if  it  be  ne- 
ccffary  all  Europe,  a  lelfon  which  they  may  remember  for  agts  yet  to  come* 

The  BritiQi  empire  at  the  prefent  moment  forms,  as  it  were,  a  fpeclacle 
to  the  univerfe.     All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  us ;  and  the  page  of  hiltory,  which 
the  events  of  the  prefent  period  are  deftined  to  fill,  will  be  referred  to  hj 
ihe,  lateft  poflerity  as  the  mod  important  in  our  annals,  or  in  the  annals » of 
the  world.     Our  deareH  interefls  call  aloud  for  our  beft,  our  Unanimous, 
our  ifioft  zealous  exertions.     But  in   oar  fate. is  alfo  involved  the  late  pf 
humanity.     3y  a  fuccelfion  of  the  mofl  difaftroui  events  and.of  themoft 
pulillanimous  abfurdity,  Europe  hiis  been  bound  in  chains,  is  fubjecl^  to    , 
the  unfparing  defpotifm,  the  galling  infoleiKie  of  men  of  blood,  whofe  vil-* 
lainy  can  be  equalled  only  by  their  faLhood  and  bypogrify.*     Out  futyec-   . 
"lion,  alone   is  wanting  to   the  winding  up  of  the  fatal  tragedy,  and  they 
have  fworn  it  with  the  malignity  of  damned  fpirits.     - 

This  villainous,  this  direful  purpofe  of  their  heart  accomplifhed,  the  hu- 
man race  is  inevitably*  doomed  for  ag^s  to  ilavery  worie  than  ten  thonfapd 
deaths;  the  goodly  fabric,  which  has  been  raifed  on  Britilh  ground  by  flic^ 
induflry,  the  talents,  aridf'th^  virtues  of  our  ancellors,  would  be  laid  ibr 
ever  in'  the  duft,  and  perhaps  blotted  out  by  the  tyrant's  band  from  the 
records  of  "hi  llory.  Such  is  the  awful  prolped  on  which  we.  are  bound  li> 
l:x  our  eyes,  that  we  may  be  fully  animated  with  that  fpirit,  which  alone, 
ttnder  the  guidance  of  heaven,  can  prevent  it;  that  we  may  refoluteJy  de- 
termine not  only  not  to  kifs  the  tyrant's  fatal  rod,  but  to  erefl  a  monu- 
ment  to  liberty  and  independence,  more  durable  than  brafs;  to  found  it  in 
and  cement  jt  with  the  impious  blood  of  the  tyrant  and  his  Haves,  and  to 
engrave  on  it  together  with  the  names  and  ei:i)loits  of  our  illuftrious  bre- 
thren, who  fliall  fall  in  the  glorious  contoft,  an  infcription  whi  h  Ihall  ar" 
red  the  attention,  excite  the  admiration,  and  command  the  gratitude  of 
our  own  pofterity,  and  of  mankind  to  th^  lateft  period  of  the  world. 

Such,  my  fellow-countrymen  and  friends,  is  the  animating,  the  grand, 
the  fublime  purpofe  for  which  we  are  now  imperioully  called  upon  by  eve- 
ry motive  which  can  influence  generous  minds  to  ctmie  on  in  aid  of  our 
government,  and  in  defence  of  every  .thing  that  is  dear  and  honourable) 
and  interefHng,  in  civil  -and  in  fecial  life;  it  is,  that  with  one  bold,jB|pje 
nimous,  refolute,  well^ompaded,  and  unwearied  exertion,  we  may  tave 
our  country,  and  free  the  .world  frX)m  chains. 

Undon,  j1ug.6,\%QZ.  A   BRITON. 

N.  B.     This  Sheet  will  be  printed  frparaiely,  anil  may  ^  had  qI  U.C  PiihliihaAl  pnte^d. 
or  ss.  6d.  per  dozcti  for  diilribuiioo. 
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TnhU^tt  des  Ems  Danots.     Par  Jean  Pierre  Catteau.     3  tool.     8vo. 

A  Paris,  chsex  Trcuttel  et  Wurtz,  et  a  Stra(burg.     lioi. 
J  View  (f  thi  l>anijh  St4tteS.     By  John  Peter  Catteau. 

UNDER  the'diredtons  of  the  celebrated  BitanM,  Member 
of  the  National  Inftitute  of  France,  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing work  applied  his  mind  to  the  conflderation  of  the  lawit,  Inltf- 
tutionSi  and  ufages  of  the  Nortliern  nations,  a  fubjeA  that  previouflf 
had  attradted  but  little  attention.  To  this  he  was  ftrongly  prompted 
by  the  celebrity  which  had  been  acquired  by  thofe  who  had  engaged 
in  works  of  a  fimiiar  nature,  and  ,the  immenfe  advantages  which 
focicty  had  derived  from  their  labours.  In  purfuance  0?  his  plan 
Mmfifur  Catteau  vifited  the  Danifh  dominions,  and  examined  every 
thing  moft  worthy  of  engaging  the  attention  of  a  philofopher  with 
unwearied  diligence.  The  remit  has  Been  the  work  now  under  con- 
£deration.  As  this  appears  to  \is  to  be  a  work  of  uncotnmon  merit, 
we  (hall  enter  into  a  more  particular  examination  of  its  plan  and  cpn«-^ 
tents  than  otherwife  we  (hould  have  thought  neceflfary. 

In  the  Introdudion,  the  author  gives  a  fummary  view  of  the  htf* 
tory  of  that  part  of  the  north  of  Europe  formerly  known  by  the  name-* 
of  Scandinavia,  now  divided  into  Denmark,  Norway ,r  and  Sweden.  '" 
At  the  time  when  Rome  came  to  he  governed  by  emperors^  thefe  ' 
regions  were  conquered  by  a  people  emigrating  from  the  Borifthenes  : 
and  Tanais,  and  the  Aborigines  were  loon  incorporated  with  their  < 
conquerors.     By  the  anarchy  and  ambition  that  generally  prevail 
among  the  chiefs  of  barbarous  tiations,  Scandinavia  was  divided  into' 
three  didinA  kingdoms,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  which' 
were  however  foon  after  united.     Aiter  the  death  of  the  famous 
L^dtrocky  a  reparation  again  took  place.     His  fon,  Swenon^  fubdued ' 
Norway,  and  par^  of  England,  which  was  completely  conquered  by 
Canute  the  Great.     England  recovered  its  freedom  under  the  reign  of 
Hardi  Canute,  the  fon  of  the  lad.     In  the  i8th  century,  the  duchies 
of  Slefwig  and  Holftein,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  were  conquered^ 
Valdomer  the  Firft,  in  the  14th  century,  united  Norway  to  Denmark. 
His  daughter,  Margaret,  conquered  Sweden,  which  in  the  16th  cen» 
tury  recovered  its  liberty,  under  the  renowned  Gudavus  Vafa.    Nor-- 
wav»  after  various  changes  of  fortune,  was  finally  rendered  a  province 
of  Denmark.     The  author  having  then  adverted  to  the  epochs  of  the 
various  conquers  and  eftablifhments  of  the  Danes  in  Afia,  Africa^  ' 
and  America,  proceeds  to  the  more  pecqliar  objed  of  his  work,  'and 
enters  into  a  philofophical  examination  of  the  fuhjtds  which  natu- 
rally occur  under  the  following  heads. 
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The  reader's  attention  is  direfted  to  the  gcogr^iphical  and  phyficat 
qualities  of  the  foil  of  Denmark,  its  form  of  government,  its  adini- 
niftration,  the  inftitMtions  connedcd  with  the  government,  the  laws, 
civil  and  criminal,  with  the  manner  of  adminiAering  juftice,  the  mi- 
litary fyftem,  comprehending  the  army  and  navy,  the  revenue  and 
Eublic  expenditure,  the  population,  the  produdive  induftry,  coropre- 
ending  the  chace,  fifheries,  and  extra£iion  of  mineral  fubftanceSy  the 
manufadliires,  the  comixicrce,  internal  and  external,  ufeful  eftablifii* 
ments  and  hofpitals,  the  religion,  education,  language,  char^Aer, 
and  manner  of  the  Danes,  with  the  date  of  fciences  and  arts  among 
them.  ** 

-  We  are  forfy  that  the  limits  within  which  we  are  neceffarily  cob- 
(iiied  prevent  us  from  fo  minutely  inveftfgating  each  of  thefe  heads  as 
their  importance  demands.  The  foundation  of  the  Danifh  foil,  in 
g^ficrai,  accordiog  to  oiur  author,  is  granite^  covered  with  a  mixture  ' 
of  chalk  and  gravel  in  the  middle,  with,  for  the  mod  part,  a  fnrface 
c^mpofed  of  potter'5  earth,  fand,  and  calcareous  earth  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  isin  general  pleafiivg,  interfperfed  with  hills  and 
valleys  of  confiderable  fertility.  Every  part  of  it  exhibits  proofs  of 
the  prodigious  revoltttions  occafioned  by  inundations.  The  climate 
isy  generally  fpeaking,  moifl,  and  rheumatic  complaints  are  confe- 
quently  very  frequent.  The  foil  of  the  duchies  of  Slefwig  and  Hol- 
ftein^  Atuated  in  the  middle  of  Denmark  proper,  is  much  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  of  Denmark.  A  great  part  of  it  is  taken  in  from 
the  fea,  which*,  in  endeavouring  to  recovisr  its  ancient  limits,  often 
occafions  terrible  inundations.  Norway  is  alfo  expofed  to  dreadful 
de^ail2)tix^s  frq^m  the  torrents  and  florrns*  But  the  climate  both  there 
and  in  Juttjand,  to  whLch,  it  appears  once  to  have  been  joined  by  an 
i(UimuS|  is  lefs  rigorous  than  might  be  imagined.  The  author 
.p^eedp  to  dcfcribe  the  xjther  parts  of  the  Danifh  dominions,  their 
ppodu^ions,  and  the  changes  which  they  have  undei^one  from  va- 
riouscaufes,  fuch  as  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  inundation^*  On 
the  coafts  of  Norway,  the  fiihermen  dill  retain  their  legend,  concern- 
ing the.ei^ormous  krakeji,  and  a  fea  worm  of  the  breadth  of  a  thread, 
ar^  upwards  of  a  hundred  taifes  in  length.  It  need  fearcely  be  rc- 
infirkedj  that  the  exigence  of  both  thefe  animals  is  much  doubted 
by  n^.^uraliHs^ 

The  form  of  government  at  firft,  as  generally  happens  in  the  rvde 
ages  of  fuciety,  was  extremely  fimple.  The  people  aflemblcd  every 
year,  and  enabled  Jaws  which  were  executed  by  a  chofen  chief  and 
a  few  citizens,  who  prefided  under  him  as  judges.  But  wars  and  in- 
equality of  fortune  foon  introduced  honourable  diftinflious,  and  pri- 
vileges which  were  afterwards  employed  toenflave  the  people.  The 
nobles  and  clergy  tyrannized  over  both  king  and  fubjefls,  and  fold  the 
peifants,  along  with  their  lands,  as.  part  of  the  (lock.  -Several  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  people  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  by  the 
kii|g  to  circumfcribc  the. power  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  ;  but,  as 
the  crown  was  dcdive,  the  nobles  always.obliged  the  fovcreign  whom 
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t ncy  chofe  to  fign  articles,  fo  that  all  thefe  attempts  failed  of  fucccfs 
till  the  year  1660.     The  minds  of  the  people  at  that  time  were  irri-* 
tated  againft  the  nobility,  by  the  difgrac^ful  defeats  which  they  had 
rufFcrcd  from  the  Swedes.     An  aflembly  of  the  dates  was  called,  by 
which/the  abfolute  power  was  lodged  In  the  crown,  and  the  throne^ 
declared  hereditary.     Several  privileges  were  ftill  continued  to  the 
nobility,  but  the  people  were  relieved  from  the  mod  intolerable  part 
of  their  yoke.     The  adminiftration  of  the  government  is  committed 
to  nine  departments,  the  particular  range' of  each  being, denoted  by 
its  Dame.     The  counfellorfhip  of  Denmark   and  Norway  has  the 
rpoft  extenfive  jurifiiftion.     The  interpretation    of  laws,  litigated 
privileges,  patents,  letters  of  nobility,  palFports,  the  care  of  the  pub- 
lic archives,  &c.  &c.  belong  to  this  council.     The  fccond  is  the 
German  counfellorfhip,  for  adminifterine  the  concerns  of  the  duchies 
of  Slefwig  and  Holftcin.     The  other  feven  are,  the  Chamber  of 
^ents,  the  Chamber  of  Cuftoms,  the  College  of  General  CEjonomy. 
and  Connmerce,  the  College  of  War,  the  College  of  Admiralty,  the 
Pepartment  for.  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  College  pf  Finances.    The, 
iing*s  Privy  Council  is  compofcd  of  the  prefidents  of  each  of  thefe. 
departments,  and  whom  elfc  the  king  may  pleafe  to  nominate.    Since 
the  revolution  of  i660t  the  country  has  been  gradually  divided  into 
bailiwicks.     Denmark  proper  has  eighteen  bailiwicks,  each  comprc- 
h'ending  fcveral  diftrifls".  Norway  is  divided  into  four  grand  bailiwicks, 
each  comprehending  feveral  ordinary  bailiwicks  and  diftriSs,     The 
duchies  of  Slefwig  and  Holftein  are  governed  by  a  Governor-general, 
dnd  are  both  divided  into  bailiwicks,  each  being  again  fubdivided  into 
4iflri£l6.     Iceland  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  fubdivided  into  nine*} 
teen  diftrifls,  the  whole  being  governed  by  a  grand  bailey  and  two 
ordinary  ones.     The  people  appear  to  retain  a  remnant  of  r^publi- 
canifm,  by  aflembling  once  a  year  to  iffiie  edifts,  patents  and  con- 
traSs'.     The  ifles  of  Fcrro  are  divided  into  fix  diftricSs,  and  have  an 
annjial  general  afifembly  in  the  fame  manner  as  Iceland. 

Greenland  Is  divided  into  two  infpeftorats,  each  fubdivided  into 
diftridls.     The  Afian,  African,  and  American  fettlements  are  under, 
the  adminiftration  of  governors.     There  was  a  fcvere  cenfurefhip  in 
Denmark  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  which  was  confider- 
ably  relaxed  towards  the  clofe.     The  prefent  laws  in  this  rcfpcdl  are. 
ihefe.     To  attempt  or  profvoke  a  change  in  the  conftitution,  is  liable 
to  the  punifhment  of  death.    To'  excite  an  infurredlion,  is  death.    To. 
_  fpeak  againft  the  monarch  or  government,  or  to  endeavour  to  fap  the 
foundations  of  natural  religion  or  Chriflianity,  is  punifhable  with 
banifhment. 

Among  the  inftitutions  conneSed  with  government  the  hereditary 
nobility  are  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  privileges.  .  In  Denmark,  and. 
the  duchies,  convents  are  eftablifhed  for  the  admiflion  of  both  males 
ahd  females  who  have  no  fortune.  Iji  thefe  convents  they  are  nei- 
ther bound  by  vows  nor  fub}eded  to  any ; extraordinary  reftrainis. 
There  are  three  orders  of  chivalry,  viz.  that  of  the  Elephafity  foiind- 
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ed  in  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  occadoned  by  a  Dane  kjlltiig  am 
elephant :  that  of  Danbrog^  inflituted  upon  occafion  of  the  Danes 
being  rendered  fuccefsfiil  in  a  battle  by  an  appearance  from  heaven: 
and  that  of  the  PerfeB  Union^  founded  by  Margaret,  upon  her  B3ar- 
riaee  with  Chriflian  the  Vlth.  The  gradations  of  rank'  are  ftriAly 
obierved,  and  none,  but  natives  are  by  law  adinitted  to  chaises  or 
ofiices  of  importance. 

,  Tne  Danilh  laws  are  chiefly  founded  upon  the  fimple  principles  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  without  any  mixture  of  the  Roman  or  Jufti-* 
nian  code.  Thefe  have,  at  different  periods,  undergone  various  al« 
terations  and  improvements.'  The  manner  of  their  adminiftration  at 
prefeat  is  as  follows.  The  inferior  tribunals  are  compofed  of  a  judge 
and  an  afTefl'or,  who  are  aiTided  by,  four  refpefbable  peafants.  Ihefe 
dfllzes  are  holden  in  the  feveral  diftrids  once  every  month.  In  the  fe- 
cond  inOance  there  are  five  tribunals  in  Denmark,  each  compofed  of 
two  judges,  which  alfo  (it  once  every  month,  and  receive  appeals  from 
the  lower  courts.  In  Norway  there  is  a  fuperior  tribunal  eftabliihed 
in  each  of  the  four  grand  bailiwicks.  There  is  in  the  capital  anaulic 
chamber  for  the  trial  of  ftate  crimes  ;  and  a  courts  called  Bogreti^  for 
the  inferior  ofHcers  of  the  king's  houfhold,  befides  thofe  courts  called 
Earldoms  and  Baronies.  From  all  of  thefe  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
fupren;ie  tribunal,  which  is  compofed  of  judges  partly  noble,  partly 
plebeian.  This  is  the  laft  inflance.  The  King  is  fuppofed  to  be 
prefent  in  perfon,  and  the  advocates  addrefs  the  throne.  It  is  the 
fpirit  of  the  Danifh  laws  to  diminifh  fees.  Liberal  falaries  are  ap« 
pointed  for  the  judges,  who  regulate  the  expences  of  procefs.  Tor- 
ture is  now  never  ufed  at  all,  or  only  in  extraordinary  cafes.  The 
laws  of  Denmark  are  reckoned,  upon  the  whole,  wife,  juft,  and 
iimple,  both  in  their  nature  and  adminiftration.  Thofe  of  the  duchieS| 
however,  are  more  complicated.   ; 

The  army,  at  firfl,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  (he  feudal  times,  was 
fiimiihed  by  the  feudatories  of  the  Crown.  Since  the  revolution  of 
1660,  it  has  been  raifcd  and  paid  by  the  King.  The  militta  of  the 
country  confifts  of  30,000  men ;  thofe  of  Denmark  and  the  duchies, 
being  exercifed  for  one  month  in  the  year,  and  thofe  of  Norway 
twelve  days.  The  whole  eftabliihed  force,  at  prefent,  including  mi- 
litia, and  regulars,  is  about  60,000  meu,  nearly  one  third  of  which 
is  cavalry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801,  the  marine  force  of  Denmark 
conlifted  of  twenty-two  (hips  of  the  line,  feventeen  velTels  without 
mafls,  fifteen  frigates,  four  brigs,  thirteen  armed  (loops,  with  a  great 
deal  of  fmjdler  craft,  beveral  of  thefe,  however,  were  deftrojed  bf 
the  Engliih  in  the  late  war. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  revolution  of  1660,  that  taxes  were  ini« 
pofed  in  Denmark  on  any  fixed  plan.  The  revenue  of  the  Danifh 
dominions,  arifing  from  the  paffage  of  the  Sound,  land-tax^  cuftoms, 
confumption,  with  the  duties  on  rank,  places,. and  penfions,  &c«&c» 
amount  to  5,810,070  rifd^Ies.    Thefe,  with  the  revenues  ariCof 
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.  fromtbe  Bank,  colonies,  forefts,  &c.  make  up  a  total  fum  of  7,270,17a 
*  rifiialeft.     The  whole  of  the  public  expenditure  amounts  to  6, 5 25, 50a 
ri£lale8.    The  public  debt,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  amounts  to' 
17,1 90,946  ri  fdales. 

The  population  of  Denmark  has  increafed  rapidly  of  late.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  population  of  Danifh  Eu- 
ropean dominions  was  2^^145,000;  of  the  foreign  fettlements  92,6399 
makii^g  up  a  total  of  2,537,693. 

The  projduSive  induftry  of  Denmark  confifts  in  agriculture,  fiflie- 
Ties,  cbao?,  and  exjtradton  pf  mineral  fubftances.  All  thefe  have  oi 
]^  bopn  encouraged  and  profecuted  with  a  2eal  fuited  to  their  ini* 
portaoce.  Agriculture,  before  the  emancfipation  of  the  peafants^ 
was,  as  might  be  apprehended,  in  the  moft  deplorable  (late,  but  by 
the  liberal  encouragement  afforded  to  the  fcience  by  government  and 
diftinguiflied  patriots,  it  has  within  late  years  attained  a  high  degree 
of  improvement.  The  temperature  of  Denmark  admits  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  forts  of  grain,  in  the  fowing  of  which  the  foil  moft 
Eculiar  to  each  is  carefully  chofen.  The  foil  of  Pionie  is  particu** 
.  riy  fuited  to  wheat,  that  of  Seland  to  barley,  and  that  of  Rutland 
to  r}e,.  while  peafe,  beans,  lentils,  and  potatoes^  are  cultivated  all 
over  the  country.  The  feeding  of  cattle  and  (beep  is  a  very  great 
objed  of  attention  in  Denmark.  This,  with  the  chace  and  (i Queries, 
is  a  confiderable  fource  of  revenue  to  the  countiy.  The  working  of 
the  mtnps  yields  but  a  very  inadeqtiate  profits 

The  duchies  are/extremely  fiouri(hing  by  reafon  of  their  fituation 
in  the  inimediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Hamburgh  and  {^obeck.  They  abound  in  rattle  of  the  fineft  breed, 
and  the  horfes  of  Hojflein  are  reckoned  the  iirft  in  the  World. 
.  Norway,  by  its  climate  and  fituation,  is  lefs  favourable  to  agricul- 
ture, yet  a  very  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  refpe£l  has  been  made 
i#  that  fcience.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
Norwegians  derive  a  confiderable  revenue  from  feeding  cuttle  and 
i^eep,  and  from  their  fiflieries  and  mines. 

The  phyfical  calamities  to  which  Iceland  is  expofed  is  detriiDemal 
IQ  indyitry.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  feed* 
ii)g  of  (beep  and  cattle,  fi(hing,  and  working  mines. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  that  the 
progrefs  of  cpmmerce  and  agriculture  in  Denmark  had  produced  a 
(efficient  capital  for  the  e(Tabli(hment  of  manufactories  (a  fpecies  of 
l^beui*  which,  we  apprehend,  our  author  might  likewife  have  termed 
produdive).  In  this  refped,  l)owever,  the  improvement  of  Den- 
tpark  has  of  late  been  very  rapid,  owing  to  its  fituation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hamburgh,  Lubcck,  and  Bremen,  .which  have  fpread 
iodu(try  and  wealth  over  all  the  furrounding  countries.  The  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  the  Daniih  manufactories  are  compu*ecl 
at  1 1,839.  The  principal  of  thefe  manufadories  are  for  broad  cle)th 
of  different  qualities,  filk,  cottop,  leather,  refinement  of  fu^ar.  larl- 
ware^^orcelain,  iron^  jcc.  &c.    In  addition  to  thefe  the  duchies  ha\« 
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nianufa£lories  for  glafs,  brafs,  and  diftilling  from  grain.    'Thofc  of 
JJoiVay  ard  for  the  calling  of  metals,  for  potafhes,  bottles,  &c-  &c. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Denmark  is  principally  carried  on  be- 
tween the  cities/  where,  however,  it  is  extremely  iangin(l)ing,  ex- 
cept in  a  few,  fuch  as  Copenhagen  and  Eifineur,  &c.  The  comr 
munication  between  the  different  diftr  6ls  is  rendered  eafy  by  meang 
of  numerous  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  fca:  but  the  roads,  trdm  the 
moiftnefs  of  the  climate  and  other  caufes,  are  in  general  very  bad, 
Jn  Norway  the  internal  commerce  is  extremely  z&'ivc  along  the 
coafty  but  iangui(hes  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  there  arc  no- 
navigable  rivers.  The  commerce  of  the  duchies  is  very  flourilhing,' 
being  facilitated  by  fevcral  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  lueh  as  the 
Elbe  and  Trave,  and  the  great  canal  which  joins  the  ocean  and  BaU 
tic  Sea. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign 'commerce  of  Denmark,  all  commo- 
dities, with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  permitted  to  be  Trnportcd  upon 
payment  of  the  ordinary  duties.     All    Danifh  commodities   are  alfo 
permitted  to  be  exported,  with  the  exception  of  wood  in  certain  dif- 
tr'iQs  of  Norway.     Foreign  nations  are  divided  into  privileged  and' 
non- privileged,  a  di{lin£lion  founded  upon  commercial  treaties  and 
alliances.     The  fc/rmer  pay  only  the  fame  duties  as  the  natives,  the 
latter  confiderably  more.     The  total  exports  of  Denmark  amount  to 
about  5,067,0^1  rifdaley,  their  imports  to  a  little  more  than  that  fum, 
'  With  refpe^t  to  the  eftablilhments  of  public  utility  in  Denmark, 
the  police  of  the  country  is  committed  to  bailiffs ;  that  of  the  cities, 
to  magiftrates.     In  moft  of  the  cities  there  are  houfes  of  correSion, 
whofe  good  effeAs  arc,  in  a  great  meafure,  counteracted  by  bad  ma- 
nagement.    The  fpirit  of  improvement  in  this'  refpe6l  has  of  late 
begun  to  manifeft  itfelf  both  in  thefe  and  in  their  prifons,  the  feeds 
of  vhich  improvement  were  fown  by  the  celebrated  Howard  of  phi-^ 
lanthropic  memory.     The  hofpitals  and  infiriparies  are  extremely 
numerous,  but  owing  to  bad  management  have  rather  contribotcd 
to  iircreafe  the  number  of  beggars,  of  which  there  are  incredible  mul- 
titudes^    There  are  a  variety  of  ufeful  inftitutions,  fuch  as  focietie^ 
for  preventing  the  ruin  of  honeft  families,  lying-in  hofpitals.  Sec. 

'I  he  -ancient  religion  of  Scandinavia,  it  is  well  known,-  was  that 
of  the  celebrated  Odin,  eftablifhcd  By  that  conqueror  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Eaflern  fyftem,  but  adapted  to  the  warlike  chara^er  of 
the  Northern  nations.  Chriftianity  was  fiift  eftabliflied  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  by  Charlemagne,  in  the  ninth  century,  prom  that 
time  the  converfidn  of  the  North  became  an  objeft  of  attention  to 
the  Chriftian  world,  but-  nearly  a  century  elapfed  before  their  pur- 
pofes  could  be  effeflcd.  The  piUars  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fuper- . 
Ilition  firft  began  to  be  (haken  under  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  FIrft, 
and' the  Lmheran  reformation  foon  after  was  made  the  eftablilhed 
religion.  The  principles  of  toleration  were  not,  however,  clearly 
nnHerftocjd,  nor  reduced  to  ,pra6lice,  till  the  reign  of  Frederic  the 
Fourth.     The  biibops  at  the  head  of  the  ellabliihed  religion  arc  now 
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Aeptwcd  oF  all  temporal  dignities.  They  iruft  vifit  their  diocefes  at 
Icaft  once  in  every  three  years.  The  diocefe?  arc  divide!  into  dif* 
tridi:,  cacli  diftrift  having  an  arch-pricft,  reprtfenting  the  Inftiop 
durine  his  abfence,  who  is  chdfen  by  the  fufFragcs  of  the  p..ftors  of 
the  diitriA.  The  paftors  of  every  diftVifl,  headed  by  their  arch-prieft,* 
decide  eccleliaftical  caufes  in  the  firft  inflance.  From  this  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  general  alTembly  of  the  arch-priefts  of  the  diocefe, 
headed  by  the  bifliop,  which  meets  once  a  year,  a  grand  bailiff  being 
prefent  to  reprefent  the  king.  The  laft  appeal  lies  to  the  fupremc. 
court,  in  which  bilhops  are  permitted  to  fit  only  on  the  trial  of  ecclc- 
flafticat  cai)fe8. 

In  Denqiark  the  benefices  b^ong  promifcuoufly  to  the  land  pro-, 
prietors^  ihe  king,  or  to  the  pariflies  themfelves  :  but  the  whole  be- 
nefices of  Norway  belong  exclufively  to  the  king,  A  perfon  of  thft 
name  of  yean  Egede^  in  the  beginning  of  the  lait  centur>j',  converted 
the  Qreenlanders,  who  compute  their  time  from  the  period  of  his 
arrival  among  them.  All  religions  are  tolerated  in  Denmark  that 
do  oot  interfere  with  the  fecurity  of  its  government. 

The  education  of  the  Daniih  yputh  was  confined  to  a  few  ccclc- 
fiaftical  dogmas  till  the  time  of  Chriftian  the  Firft,  who  obtained 
permiflion  from  the  Pope  to  eftablift  an  univerfity  at  Copenhagen.' 
This  univerfity  is  well  endowed,  and  attended  by  upwards  of  feven 
hundred  ftudents,  but  many  improvements  are  neceflary  before  it  caii 
fully  anfwer  the  puipofes  of  its  inftituticin.     There  are  feveral  other 
fimilar  cftablifhments,  particularly  that,  of  the  city  of  Sora^  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  miles  from  Copenhagen,  where  the  youth  are  alfo  in- 
Ilru£ted  in  military  exercifes.    In  all  the  principal  cities  of  Denmark 
there  are  eftabliOie^  fchools  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  fome  of  the  naoft  ufeftil  fciences,  and  the  ancient  languages,  efpe- 
cially  the  Latin.     Each  of  the  fcholars  receives  a  certain  fuhi  annu- 
ally,  arifing  from  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  Church  in  the  times 
of  popery.     This  has  been  of  hite  much  diminiftred  on  account  of 
the  bad  eflFefls  it  produced  by'attra£tihg  9  great  m^ny  perfons  to  the 
fchools  who  had  no  intention  of  continuing  tlreir  ftudies.     Since  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  the  Daniih  proprietor^  of  lands  have  dif-» 
tinguifhed  themfelyeQ  by  a  patriotic  teat  in  eftabliihing  feminaries  of 
inftru£lion  in  the  various  diftrids  for  the  ufe  of  the  peafants,  whd 
are,   in  fome  meafure,  obliged  to  fend  their .  fons  and  daughters  ta 
thefe  fchools ;  all  the  Danifh  writers,  however,  agree  that  much  ro-« 
mains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  ail  thefe  femiiiazies*' 
Some  excellent  eftaWiftiments  have  of  late  been  inftitutcd  fv)ithc  pur-« 
pofe  of  initiating  the  various  mafters   into  the   pn  per  plan- oi  coni4 
municaling  inftrudioh.     The  feminariesof  Norway  are  much  thd 
fame  as  ihofe  of  Denniark,  except  that  as  yei  they  have  no  univcfrfityi" 
The  youth  both  of  Norway  and  Iceland  vho  w-iih  to  prcfccu'e  their 
uudies  repair  to  Copenhagen,     The  latter  have  bvcn  diiuniinifhed 
for  the  regularity  of  th^ir  coofiu^fc,  and  the  imcafeneff  of  iberr  «ip« 
{jJication* 
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Thdfe  wh4>  wiih  for  a  particular  account  of  the  langugCf 
i^erSy  and  cuftoms  of  the  Danes,  we  muft  refer  \o  the  book  itfel£» 
Suffice  it  for  us  to  remark,  with  our  author,  that  the  Daniih  language 
has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  German,  though  r^t^ining  a  number  of 
idioms  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  manners  of  the  ancient  Danes  haTe 
'  been  reprefented  as  extremely  favaffe,  their  higheft  delight  confiding 
in  quaffing  hiead  from  the  flculls  of  their  enemies.  This  charader 
has  fince»  however,  been  much  foftened  by  the  progrefs  of  civiliza* 
tion.  They  are  fimple  and  humane,  murder  afid  robbery  are  ex*- 
tremely  rare  among  them,  ^nd  their  n)anntfrs  are>  upon  the  whole^ 
much  lefs  corrupted  than  might  be  fuppofed.  Their  ancient  fero* 
city  has  only  cfifappeared,  ho^yever,  by  diegrees,  for  they  ftill  want 
that  poliffi  and  refinement  that  diftinguifh  the  Qermans. 

The  Laplar^ers,  who  are  certainly  of  the  Tartar  race,  in  figure, 
ftntiment,  and  fpirit,  form  a  (Iriking  contrail  to  the  Norwegians, 
who  are  evidently  of  Celtic  origin.  The  chaqi^er  Qf  thefe  laid  we 
cannot  avoid  giving  in  our  autho|:'s  own  Ytroirds. 

^  Generofity  of  heart  and  elevatiop  of  fou),  give  to  theNorw^ian  a 
tone  of  freedorp  and  energy.  He  thinks  and  fpeak$  lik^  a  freeman  who 
knows  not  what  it  19  to  be  a  (lave.  He  is  kind  and  hofpitable,  bat  his  le? 
fentment  once  roufed  is  not  eafily  afTuaged.  Of  all  foreigper^  he  prefer^ 
the  Englifl),  and  it  is  to  their  country  that  be  dt^lighL^  iq  dired  hif  courfe. 
It  woaid  be  difficult  to  6nd  a  race  of  mep  niore  heaUhy  and  vigorous  than 
thofe  of  the  mountainous  di(lri6ls  of  Norway.  There  the  purity  of  the  air^ 
the  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  the  habit  of  labour,  give  to  the 
countenance  tlie  impreflion  of  heahh  and  contentment.  It  is  there  thq.t  wi$ 
nay  meet  with  phyfiognomies  the  moft  marked,  an  air  theipofl  IpAy,  and 
fgures  the  mo/l  aavai.tageous.  The  inhabitants  attain  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  In  the  year  1733,  four  Norwegians,  hufbands  with  their  wives,  dancea 
before  the  king,  whofe  united  ages  amounted  to  upwards.of  eight  hundreci 
years.  They  fear  neither  fatigue  nor  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  but  ii^ 
the  middle  of  iy inter  wander  among  the  woods  with  their  breafts  naked| 
and'covered  with  fnow,  &c.'^ 

The  Greenianders  are  probably  of  the  fame  race  with  the  EfyuU 
maux  of  Horth  America^  whom  they  refemble  both  in  manners^ 
figure,  face,  and  language. 

The  ancient  Danes  have,  by  fome  of  their  own  writers,  been  cele« 
brated  for  a  high  degree  of  knowledge.  Although  thetr  accounts  are^ 
no  doubt,  exaggerated,  yet  their  fituation  and  employment  muff  ne« 
ceflTarily  have  led  the  jScandinavians  to  pay  an  early  attention  to  the 
^iepice  of  aAronpmy*  Their  poets,  called  Scaldes^  were  in  high  efli* 
,  ^nation,  and  poffefTed  |»n  unbounded  influence.  Their  charader  was 
Jiolden  facrea,  and  they  alonie  gave  the  direAion  to  the  manners  and 
fentiments  of  their  country.  Some  of  their  poems  are  dill  extant^ 
which  are  alaiofl  entirely  ^nlogia  upon  valour,  the  firfl  of  virtues 
l^mong  favage  nations.  The  warrior  who  fell  in  battle  was  condu£^* 
ed  to  the  happy '  refidence  of  ya}haUa^  where  Odtn  diftributed  the 
lewafd^  of  bnivery.  ,  ^iACe  l|^e  9th  of  iptb  century,  feveral  Dan  Kb 
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USorians  have  written  the  chronicles  of  their  coiuntrf ,  the  flioft  re* 
Ikiarkable  of  whom  was  an  Icelander,  of  tlie  name  Snorro  SturUfom^ 
who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  has  been  the  guide  of  tRe  modern 
aorthem  hiftorians.    White  the  Icelanders,  remote  from  thofe  caufea 
that  produced  ignorance  and  b&rbarifm  among  the  cootftiemal  nmm 
tfons,  cultivated  their  geniusr,  and  prefcrved  the  feeds  of  ufefiil  know- 
ledge, Denmark  and  Norway,  like  the  reft  of  Eiupope,  were  covered 
with  darknefs.     A  fpirit  of  enquiry,  however,  began  to  expand  itfelfp 
in  the  13th  century,  when  a  hiftory  was  written,  by  the  defire  of 
j^fatom,  biihop  of  RoikiM,  of   the  Daniih   monarchy,  from  its 
foundation  to  his  own  t?me*     The  revival  of  letters  was  later  ia 
Denmark  than  in  other  ftates  of  Europe,  on  account  of  domeftic 
troubles  and  foreign  Avars,  yet  when  the  way  was  opened,  literature 
advanced  with  rapid  ftrides.    Ticho  Brahe^  a  name  famous  in  the  hif- 
lory  of  aftronomy,  marked  out  the  path  afterwards  purfued  with  fo 
^uch  fuccefs  by  Kefsler  and  Newt6n.    From  that  time  fcience  began 
to  be  cultivated  in  all  its  branches;  focieties,  for  the  encouragement 
of  fcientific  and  literary  refearch,  were  formed,  and  men  of  talents 
appUed  themfelvcs  to  the  cultivation  of  every  department  of  ufeful 
l^npwlpdge,  whofe  names  have  fmce  become  famous  to  pofierity.  By 
jreafon  of  the  unfavourable  climate  of  Penmark,  fcientific  improve* 
pient  was  at  firft  almoft  entirely  confined  to  the  capital.     Chriftiaa 
the  Sixth  omitted  nothing  that  could  diffufe  the  fpirit  of  improve- 
ment in  the  ans  and  fciences  over  the  whole  coiMitry,  and  his  plans 
liaKC  ii^ce  been  followed  up  with  confiderable  fuccefs. 

After  this  long  analjrps  of  the  contents  of  the  work  now  under  our 
jconfider^ion,  wjiich  after  all  can  afford  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  merits, 
it  ia  not  ppr  intention  to  enter  upon  any  minute  criticifm,  nor  is  it 
pecelTary.  ^e  faaye  already  given  an  outline  of  the  author's  plan, 
and  when  we  fay  that  this  plan  has  been  executed  with  all  the  pene- 
itration^  dpigence)  and  accuracy  that  could  be  expeSed  from  the  plii* 
ibfopher  anoiiiftorian,  it  is  fufficient  to  convey  the  higheft  idea  ot  the 
merits  of  the  work.  The  ftyle.is  admirably  fuited  to  the  fubjeA, 
clear  and  ^mple  with(^t  being  m/can,  elegant  and  corred  without 
being  laboured.  To  the  (Indent  of  every  nation  it  will  be  interefting 
and  ijmpQft^nt  \  ip  the  pani^  fcholar  invaluable.  The  fuccefs  it 
has  met  wjth  jp  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially 
Penmark,  has  cpfrefponded  with  its  merits.  The  Prince  Royal  of 
Denmark,  after  haying  read  the  book*  fent  a  letter  to  the  author,  o^ 
nrhich  the  folIpwin£  js  a  copy. 

Sir,  \ 

I  have  jo/l  finiihed  the  perufal  of  yonr  interefling  wQrk,  with  To  much 
the  more  fatisfadlion,  as  you  have  treatisd  your  fubjedt  with  a  penetration 
and  accuracy  feldoro  to  be  found  in  thofe  who  write  upon  the  afl^irs  of  fp- 
j^jni  Z)^ons.    I  return  you  my  fincere  thanks  for  your  valuable  prefent. 

*  ?•  (Signed)  F&SDEjuc,  Fkincb  Koval/' 

TalUau 
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Tahkau  General  de  la  'R.uffte  Moderne^  it  Situatien  Politigui  de  eel 
ftre  Qtt  commencement  dt^  ig  Siecle.  Par  V.  C***,  Continuatefi^ 
de  "  L*  Abrege  de  THiftoire  Gcneralc  des  Voyages."  2  tonu  SvOk 
A.Paris,  chez  Treuttel  et.Wurtz^  eta  Slraiburg.      I&OZ. 

General  Defcription  of  Modern  Ruffia^  dnd  PalitUal  SitHauau  of  tba$>,  . 
Empirty  at  the  c$mmencem(nt  of  the  15/A  Century,     By  V.  C**^,; 
Author  of  the  **  Abrklgoieiit  of  the  General  fiiftoiy  of  Voyages 

and  Travels  conti  n  ued .' ' 

•» 

THE  two  volumes  of  the  work  b^orc  us  arc  divided  into  five  Ac- 
tions :  the  firit  comprifmg  an  account  of  the  extent  of  the  Rn& 
fian  empire  ;  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  foil  \  its  mountains,  plains, 
roads,  forefts,  ijc.  Its  navigable  rivers,  principal  lakes,  canals,  and 
the  feas  which  foim  its  boundaries  ;  its  population,  colonies,  and  the 
"various  lutions  ^y  which  the  country  is  peopled .;  its  agriculture  and 
moft  material  produdions  \  with  its  mines.  The  fecond  feflio/t 
treats  of  the  various  governments  intor  which  the  empire  is  divided." , 
*The  third  com(>rehends  its  commercial  relations.  The  fourth  its 
form  of  adminiftracion,  public  inflitutions,  religion,  revenue,  expen- 
diture, coins,  weights  and  meafures,  fea  and  land  forces,  and  public 
fchoois.  The  tifch  includes  the  national  chara6ler  of  the  Ruffians, 
orders  of  knighthood,  manners  and  cuftoms,  language,  belles  lettres, 
writers  and  ftate  <^  the  prefs.  To  which  is  added  a  fhort  recapitu-' 
lation. 

Such  arc  the  contents  of  M.  C****s  performance  j  and  in  the  dif- 
cuHion  of  the  feveral  fubjcd^s  he  has  difplaycd  much  ingenious  appli- 
cationr  of  the  writings  of  the  different  travellers,  who  have  made 
SuiBa  the  obje£k  of  their  refearches.  In  his  preliminary  difcourfe  we 
have  the  following  refieflions  upon  the  prefent  political  pofition  of 
the  Ruflian  empire. 

*'  Among  the  various  eventful  circuxBilances  which  th^  laft  hundred 
years  have  produced,  there  is  not  one  that  appears  to  be  fraught  witii-iftore 
©xtenlive  conVequences  or  more  likely  to  effect  a  change  in  the  pohtical 
fyftem  of  Europe  than  the  progfel's  which  the  Ruffian  empire  has  made 
during  Ihfft  period." 

"At  th'j  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  th^  Ruffians  had  no  mi- 
litary eiiabli^hment.  l^  VIO&  thley  defeated  the  Sivedcs  at  Pultowa,  and 
in  17^6  in  the  war  with  Biroilia^  they  acquired  even  by  their  uofuccefsTuI 
l^tll«&.  a  reputation  eqoal.to  thali  of  the  Fronch  troops;  About  the  former 
of  thefe  two  periods,  the  Rulliau  marine  canfified  oHloopsoQly,  andthofe 
employed  upon  their  qyvn  lakes.  Now  they  have  velTels  of  all  decriptions 
fpread  over  every  I'ua.  Piom  the  ^poch  we  iiave  firft  mentioned,  the  Raf- 
fian  govcrnraeil-  has  exerted  itfelf witlvconfiderable  effect  iu  improving 
the  condition  of  the  interior :  the  relources,  population,  and  commerce  of; 
the  country  are  greatly  incrciated;  and  its  uoffeffions  augmented  b}  tha 
coiujueft  of  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  ar.d  Efthciiia,  taken  fiom 
Sweden,  and  within  twenlj  years  only,  by  the  additioa  of  a  large  part  of 
Poland,  and"  an  exlenfive  domain  lying  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bog:, 
beiides  Kubaiij  the  Crimea^  and  Georgia.     An  empire  thus  iscrealed  and 
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increafing,  isi'iot  likely  to  Hop  all  at  once  in  its  career  of  aggrandizements 
to  ibrm  tach  an  idea  woujd  be  to  lliew  great  ignorance  in  ihc;  icitiice  of 
government.  In  the  roorai  confutation  o^  things  as  well  a^  in  the  naiuiai^ 
when  once  a  large  bod^  begins  to  move,  the  mo.e  it  inCicacR  in  ils  courfe 
the  greater  diihcully  cfoes'it  find  in  itopping  itlitlf.  The  impuhe  oiice  giv* 
en,  It  becomes  impoliibie  to  let  bouijcis  lo  its  progrej's.  So  isitvaith  KuC» 
fia;  and,  indeed,  th.  poiition  is  moie  etpocially  aj)piicablc  lo  this  empire  ; 
jfor  the  obliacles  which  oppoted  its.  firft  eftorts  having  only  augmented  ita 
energy,  it  h:ts  luccveded  m*  opening  a  wider  tieid  lor  the  exert  i!e  otiU. 
powers.  Having  formed  itielf  into  an  empire,  its  views  are  carried  be- 
yond its  own  frontiers;  and  its  ambition  has  directed  its  defignsof  aggran- 
dizement towards  the  northern  ftates,  overv^hich  it  alrvady  afTumes  an 
afcendancy,  and  of  which,  atter  having  parcelled  out  and  dilmembcied 
them,  it  projecLs  the  entire  conqueit.  In  its  ambitious  enterprise  the 
fouthern  parti  of  European  Turkey,  and  mo.e  parlicuiariy  Germany*  are 
aimed  at ;  and  fince  the  tin^e  of  Peter  the  Firil,  icarceiy  a  year  has  paded 
without  being  marked  with  the  tOi lunate  iiiue  oi  iome  Litcroachnieiit.  The, 
ingenious  Algarotti,  therefore,  is  warranto  d  in  deicribing  St.  Petersburg  as 
fhe  wirje/omj  throv^h  "ki'hich  Russia  keeps  its  eye  continually  fixed  upon  Em  ope.  The 
proud  oak  which  overfpreads  the  Ibil  far  and  wide  with  its  (hade,  was  but 
a  trifling  ftirub  when  in  the  nur.ery,  and  could  (Irarce  y  rear  its'head  above 
^e  wild  grai'sand  weeds  which  obikuCled  the  growth  of  its  firtl  ihoot9." 

The  following  remarks  upon  th?  balance  of  power,,  which  the  lato- 
convulfions  ojf  Europe  have  utterly  deitroyed,  are  not  unworthy  oi 
HQtice. 

'*  The  n^axim  of  preferring  the  balance  of  power  is  founded  njSon  fo 
paany  plautible  rea  ons,  and  lo  neceljary  with    re-pect   to  the   lituation  of 
Europe,  that  it  has  formed  the  principal  fubject  of  the  fiudy  and  attention 
p^  every  ojiQ.l killed,  in  political  concerns^  and  h^s  furniibed  matter  for  the 
(peculations  of  Itatefmtn  and   civilians.     This  lylicra,  which  Henry  .the* 
Fourth  firii  imperfectly  conceived,  was  framed  by  CuVdinal  Richelieu,  let- 
tied  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  was  thoroughly  unioKled  and  applied 
by  King  William,  in  his  long  wars  carried  on  againli  Louis  XIV.     S  nee 
which  time  it  has  betn  regularly  kept  up,  and  arranged  as  matter  of  cu^-. 
(om  and  indilpeniable  neceillty,  until  the  revolution,  by  involvirg  it  with 
other  eflablifhed   fyllems  in  oiie  common  ruin,  evinced  the  fragility  and 
.  weaknefs  of  this   much  boattcd  equilibiium  of  poliiica!   adlion.     This  baT 
lance  has  its  exifience  in  the  mutual  jealoufv  of  powerful  governments,  ia. 
the  protedion  which  the  ftroI^ger  aflord   to   tlie  weaker,  and  in   ihevigi-, 
iatiee  with  ^hich  every  power  is  oppoled  in  encroaching  upon  ibe  advan- 
tage of  another.     In  whatever  motion  an\  particular  government  makes, 
in  whatever  fiep^  ir  tikes  it  is  oblerved  bv  the  neighbouring  (lates  as  well 
is  by  thole  who  are  more  remote ;  ambalfadors,  who  are  a  kind  of  honour- 
able rpies,  authorized  by  reciprocal  mifiruft,  are  almolt  a!wa)s  rclident  in 
the  diHe.ent  courts,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that 
paffej.     Thus  danger  is  f  )refcen  and  prevented  with  the  ulm(»ll  readinefs, 
even  at  the  greatelt  diftance  from  the  f'  ene  of  act  on.     Confederate  inte- 
Tefts  are  tbrmed  to  oblige  every  power  that  eeks  to  raife  itfelf  into  difpro-- 
portionate  grcatnefs,  to  keep  within  its  allotted  bounds.     Aa  inclination  ^ 
\^  avenge  any  injury  received,  ot  te  a6t  upon  the  defenfive  again  ft  any 
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threaleoed  attack,  doejs  not  long  remain  the  k\e  caufe  of  hofiiGtiet*  V^ 
Ihicat  manceuvre  not  unfrequenlly  arms  a  particular  jpower;  and  war,  both 
in  its  beginning  and  end,t  is  oftener  the  refult  of  an  argument  ot  counGil« 
fban  the  effect  of  unreilrained  paffion.  Moll  wars  which  are  carrieil  oo 
in  Europe  become  a  general  concern ;  and  there  is  no  power  fo  weak  but 
it  acquires  a  degree  of  importanccj  and  becomes  the  objed  6f  coniideia* 
Itoo,  while  it  is  regarded  as  capable  of  giving  an  inclination  to  tbe  babnce* 
Its  deficiency  of  flrenglh  is  made  up  by  intrigue  and  artful  policy.  Ne^ 
ceffity  or  a  wifh  to  fecure  their  oWn  (zS^iy  foon  initiates  the  fmaller  pow- 
ers into  all  the  myfteries  of  modern  (tate  manoeuvre ;  and  they  are  taught 
to  calculate  the  eifedlive  power  of  one  prince  by  weighing  it  a|;aiaft  that 
<)f  fome  other. ^' 

y 

Recent  events  have  demonfirated  the  futility  of  this  (yfteoi  of  po- 
litical calculation*  We  have  lately  witneflcd  fome  of  thefe  fmaller 
powers  taniely  yielding  up  that  advantage  which  an  union  of  ftrength 
might  have  fecured,  at  the  nod  of  an  upftart;  and,  ihrinking  froin 
kis  menace^  with  the  trembling 4iwe  of  fchoclboys  under  the  rod  of 
a  tyrant  pedagogue;  and  this  at  a  time  when  by  a  judicious  firmnefs 
and  united  oppontion,  they  might  have  preferved  their  indepehdeoce 
intiolate^  and  their  national  dignity  unfuUied.  Whether  crafty  po- 
licy, pufillanimous  apprehendoni  or  mutual  envy  be  the  caufe  of  this 
abfc^k  fttbmiffion,  the  fad  forms  an  epoch  of  difgrace  and  ihaoie  in 
*  which  they  are  all  alike  involved. 

'    The  author  of  this  work  feems  to  have  taken  up  his  pen  with  a  * 
view  to  warn  his  country  againft  the  increafing  and  encroaching 
power  of  the  RuiSan  empire,  by  difplaying  its  v^ft  extent  of  territo* - 
nr,  its  tnayhauftible  refources,  the  perfevering  genius  of  the  people^ 
tne  thirft  for  glorv  in  its  prince,  its  extenfive  commerce  neceflary  to 
all  Europe,  &c.  occ. 

••This  power,*  fays  he,  *'  does  not  y^t  confider  itfelf  as  arrived  at  the 
■Kaximmn  of  its  aggrandizement.  To  effedt  this  accompUIhrnent  of  Us 
TiewSy  all  its  imnrienCe  forces  are  employed  and  with  fo  much  greater  foe* 
cefs  from  being  always  able  to  rooleft  and  injure  other  powers  withoul 
king  expofed,  in  any  important  degree,  to  moleftation  and  injury  from 
them.  Enlightened  by  the  fciences^  daily  iioproving  in  the  arts,  and  r^ 
pidly  increafing  in  opulence,  from  the  very  cof){iderabie  profits  of  her 
widely  extended  commerce,  Ruffia  has  attained  \o  a  pfe-enpinence  of  pow- 
cr  which  will,  probably,  one  day  or  other,  produce  a  material  change  iq 
the  political  alpedi  of  the  worul,  pndj^ive  new  rebtions  to  its  various 
aiTociated  communities  of  mankind/' 

**  Within  the  laft  hundred  years,  this  empire  has  fo  greatly  extended 
its  ancient  pofleflions  and  its  new  conquefts,  that  hii'tory  does  not  furnidi 
another  inftance  of  a  kingdom  of  fo  va(t  a  compafs^  and  if  the  exprellioa 
may  be  allowed,  that  th  hresent  time  Is  pregnant  with  the  futurcp  it  is  not  im- 
probable but  that  in  a  given  time  Europe  will  behold  the  nati«ms  of  the 
north  a  fecond  time  overrunning  the  countries  of  the  fouth  ;  not,  as  for* 
merly,  impelled  by  neceility  or  goaded  on  by  the  brutal  ferocity  of  lavage 
nature,  but  urged  to  the  enterprize  by  the  ambition  of  their  leaders,  and 
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waiytA  atfbafftate  of  civilization  which  gives  a  twofold  eoeiy^r  to  tbe 
moans  of  warfare  and  conqueil.'* 

In  whatever  degree  the  events  of  future  ages  may  fubftantiate  the 
truth  of  this  hypothetical  fuggeftion  of  our  author,  we  cannot  help 
being  ftruck  with  that  complete  reverfe  of  his  pofttion  which  the 
ftate  of  Europe  now  prefents  to  our  view.     This  colofial  power,  re- 
prefented  by  M.  C***  in'  fo  formidiible  a  light,  feems  benumbed  ia 
all  its  energies;  its  afiive  genius   frozen  into  apathy;  whiie,  with  a 
cold-blooded  acquiefcencc^  it  quietly  regards  the  fuccefsfiil  attempts 
of  an  upftart  of  yefterday  to  cruih  the  liberties  of  Europe,  cripple  its 
commerce,  and  give  laws  to  its  princes  ;  nay,  at  the  fame  time,  in^- 
fttlting  tbiflf  very  power  in  its  imperial  relations,  making  a  mock  of 
its  pretentions,  haughtily  overlooking  its  political  confequence^  and, 
by  his  arrogance,  affronting  it  in  the  perfon  of  its  reprefentative.—- 
While  fuch  a  torpid  calm,  (uch  neutral  infcnfibility  perv.ade  the  Ruf- 
fian cabinet,  we  cannot  but  regai;d  the  apprehenfions  of  the  author 
ai  unneceflary  :  indeed,  while  the  Confular  Tyrant  of  France  is  al* 
lowed,  by  the  northern  powers,  to  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  right  of 
didating  the  meafures  to  be  purfued  by  tneir  refpedlive  governments, 
and  fixing  whatever  limits  to  their  neutrality  may  beft  fuit  the  views 
of  his  reftlefs  ambition;  while  we  fee  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  all 
fobjugated  to  his  yokei;  while   we  contemplate  the  timid  remon- 
ftrances  of  Auftria,  and  the  fubtJe  complacency  of  Pruffia,  we  con- 
feft  our  apprehenfions  are  all  on  the  other  fide,  and  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  there  is  more  probability  of  Franch  overrunning  the  ' 
northern  powers  with  French  principles,  Frence  influence,  and  final- 
ly with  a  French  force,  than  of  the  contrary  idea  of  M.  C**»  being  * 
realized.     But  at  all  events,  we  think  the  countries' of  the  fouth  ' 
perfedly   fafe  from   Ruffian  invafion,  fo  long  aa,  according  to  our 
author's  opinion,  it  depends  upon  the  following  events  being  firft  ac- 
compli{hed« 

*'  When  the  RulEans,  imperceptibly  becoming  free,  (hall  have  acquired 
greater  energy  in  their  national  chara6ter ;  when  agriculture  (hall  be  brought 
to  perfe£iion  throughout  all  their  imitienfe  domains,  and,  by  eoereatingthe 
prodace  of  their  own  country,  enable  them  to  do  without  that  of  ours; 
when  they  (hall  have  learned  to  make  ufe  of  the  opulent  resources  which 
they  poflels;  when  they  (hall  have  dire6led  all  their  attention  and  applied 
all  their  flrength  to  the  amelioration  of  their  interior  fituation ;  when  thef 
ihaU  have  reformed  the  abufes  of  their  conditution,  and  purified  their  laws 
from  the  barbarifm  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  originally  framed ; 
when  they  (ball  have  placed  themfelves  above  the  reach  of  thofe  internal  re- 
volutions which  are  the  necelTary  effects  of  all  defpoiic  gpvernmeuts ;  when, 
I  fiiy,  all  thefe  events,  which  are  not  only  poflible  but  probable,  (ball  have 
taken  place*  if  then,  In  the  natural  courfe  o4'  things,  a  prince  (liall  be  placed 
upon  ikfi  throne  of  Ruffia  who  (ball  be  animated  by  thofe  ambitious 
views  of  eflabli(hing  univer&^  monarchy,  (of  which  we  have  feen  many 
iiifiances,}  I  would  then  a(k  whether  we#  notwithdandininr  the  di  (lance 
to  which  we  are  removed  from  this  power»  can  be  deemed  fecure  in  cur 
ftuatioB  l^ 
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r  Suirljr  there  i»  faffi^rient  dtftance  of  time  before  all  tnefe  events 
can  poifibly  concur  to  fet  the  mind  oF France  at  eafe  as  to  Ruffian  in- 
yafion  j  and-  if  we  confult  the  variious  hitlor;es  of  tRe  revolucions  of 
ftates,  we  fee   more  caufe  to  look  forward  to  the  diflblution  of  both' 
governments  than  for    P>ance  to  fear  the  irruption  of  the  RufSacs. 
Meanwhile,  it  is   matter  of  much  amazement,  to  us^  to  witnefs  the 
indolence  with  which   the  Ruffian  cabinet  fubmits  to  the  infradlion 
of  a  treaty,  of  which  it  is  a  guarantee  by  the  Ufurper  of  the  monarchjr 
of  France;  and    we  are  at   a  lofs  to  conceive  how  its  influence  or 
its  interefls  can  be  advanced  by  not  oppofmg  this  Corfican.     It  co- 
operates  with  him;  and  fuch  relative  concurrence  is  in  fad  equaltf 
favour-ible  t:>  his  views  as  a  northern  confederacy  could  lie;  at  the 
fame  time    it  is  equally   injurious  to  the  coannerdal  cohnedions 
€)f  RufEa:  for  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  impeded  in 
any  material  degree,  without  that  of  Ruffia  fuffering  by  the  obilacle. 
Of  this  our  author  is  aware,  who  feems  ^pt  a  little  jealous  ofiho 
commercial  preponderance  that  England   bears  in  the  confideration 
of  the  Ruilian  cabinet,  which  we  are  willing  to  conclude,  notwith* 
ftanding   its  prefent  indeciiivenefs  will  not  very  readily  adopt  cbe 
plan  Mr.  C.   fo  earneftjy  recommends.     After  having  obferved  that 
the  Ruffians  have  long  maintained  the  opinion,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  French  authors  of  the  day,  he  denominates  prejudic^^ 
that  the  Englifli  are  the   firmeft  fupporters  of  their  commerce,  and 
CXprcffing  his  furprize  that  even  *'  de  hos  jours,"  the  defpotic  ifland- 
er$>  ihould  b4ve  contrived  to  preferve  this  pre-eminence  over  all  their 
competitors,  he  goes  on  to  afk,  **  What  remedy  can  there  be  found' 
for  this  bad  policy  ?"  he  anfwers  "  Competition.'*    Wc  would  afk 
him  in  return,  has  not  competition  been  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  has  it  i\ot  failed  ?  have  not  the  intrigues  of  France,  within  a  reij 
f(?.w  years,  been  employed   in  every  poffible  dire6iion'  to  embarrais 
the  commercial  connexions  fubfiiling  between  Rirffia  and  this  coun* 
try,  and  fo  neccfTary  to  each  other's  commercial  fubfiftcncc  ?  and  has 
not  RufTia  been  convinced^  in  the  mofl  pofitive  manner,  of  the  ruin* 
ating  confequenccs  that  would  cnfue  to  her  empire  from  difiblving 
ihcfe  connec2ions,  by  the  loffes  (he  has  fuftained  during  a  temporary 
fufpenfion?     His  idea  of  competition  is  thus  fupported.- 

*"  England,"  fays  he,  "  does  not  receive  a  iingle  Ruffian  ^veffel  witbm 
her  ports  while  (he,  in  the  mean  while,  does  not  fend  Icfs  than  500  an- 
naally  to  the  ports  of  the  empire :  and  as  to  '-he  (lipulation  in  tlieir  Ueat^  . 
that  the  fubjecis  of  each  country  (lioiild  be  alIow.ed  equal  privileges,  \i  is 
mere  form.  The  Cubjeas  of  Rullia,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  a  reci- 
procity of  privileges,  are  conltrained  to  be  naturalized  in  England;  but 
religious  fcruples  on  one  fide,  and  a  vaft  number  of  political  obf lades  on 
llie  other,  prevent  the  Ruffians  deducing  any  benefit  from  this  pretended 
privilege;  and  thus  is  this  claufe  of  their  treaty  to  all  intents  and  purpofts 
rendered  nugatory.  What  then  ought  to  be  the  conduci  of  Rudia  under 
fiich  circumflances?.  In  fimple  conformity  to  .the  mutual  interefts  ofcac^. 
jQie  ought  to  recllablifti  the  TariflFof  1766^  refpeaing  the  paymcat  ofcuf- 
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torn- duties,:  (be  oughl,  indeed,  to  give  up  altogether  a  treaty  whicti  binds 

h^  to  conce (lions  utterly  fubv^rfive  of  all  luch  advantageous  dues^  and  ad- 
vdrfe  Co  the  exigence  of  all  other€«  without  affording  her  in  returH'th« 
fmallef!  real  benefit^  or^  at  mofl^  but  a  precarious  one.''    (Vol.  1^  p.  5^» 

We  think  \\  is  hardly  necejTary  for  us  to  point  out  to.  our  readers 
the  fallacy  of  this  writer's  pofition,  and  the  raflinefs  of  his  conclu* 
fion.  Hpwever,  there  isi  we  truft,  but  little  caufe  for  apprehenfioa 
thac  Alexander  will  fo  iiiconfiderately  throw  away  the  true  intercftd 
of  his  enipire,  and  facrifice  to  a  Frenchman's  fuggeftions  or  to  tho 
Cor&can's  perfuafions  the  labours  of  his  predcceiirors  on  the  throne  : 
Peter  and  Catherine  did  not,  without  mature  deliberation  and  wife 
pcecaution,  form  tl^at  commercial  connedlion  with  this  country, 
which,  in  fpite  of  Mr.  C/s  re,prefentations,  we  are  of  (pinion  ma- 
t^ially  concent  the  profperity  of  both  countries. 

We  return  to  the  preface,  from  which  we  have  digrefied,  to  notice 
a!pail'age  which  weconfefs  appears  to  be  ihrouded  in  that  fort  of  Si- 
bjUine  obfcurity,  whkh  feems  to  be  the  favourite  ftyie  ot  writing  widi 
our  author. 

^  Thus  wcfind'that  every  thing  concurs  to  impel  tlie  Ruffian  6irtpire 
forward  in  that  career  of  aggrandizement  which  (he  has  begun  and  pro- 
ceeded in  aimoQ  asit  were  without  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  which 
will  one  day  iecvre  herihe  fwav  of  that  delightful  part  of  the  world.     In 
making  tin*?  alfertion,   I  am  bold  endugh  to  call  the  future  into  qiteftlon, 
.but  do  not  affed  to  have  furnifhed  proof  of  my  alFertion.     Content,  with 
'bringing  forward  my  conjectures,  I  am  not  defirousof  e/lablilliingany  fyf- 
te»,    Thefe  conjedures,  it  is  true,  are  of  too  obfcure  and  complicated  a 
nature  to  enable  the  reader  to  trace  out  any  certain  confequences  \  there 
is,'  neverthelefs,  fome  merit  in  pointing  out  luch  as  are  within  the  compa(« 
of  probability.— We  muft  not  deceive  ourfelve?.    The  prefent  ftate  of 
thmgs  cannot  endure  for  ever.    Time  and  circumftances  are  every  day  pre- 
paring frefb  changes,  and  the  enfuirig  centurjns  deftined  to  behold  yait  al- 
terations throughout  the  whole  political  fyftem  of  the  world.     India  and  • 
Atterita  will  not  for  ever  remain  the  Haves  of  Europe  j  the  iiwIependerHre' 
ofthe  Britifh  colonies  has  giveri  an  unexpected  opening  to  the  new  world; 
and  fbOner'or  later  the -chains  that  hold  them  in  their  prefent  rervilefUte, 
will  no  longer  fill  thegrafp  of  their  fubjuga tors." 

Whatever  be  the  idea  which  Mr.  C.'s  brain  had  engendered  whea 
he,  wrote  this  paflage,  or  whether  he  had  any  idea  at  all  before  him, 
^^  time  and  circumftances'' muft  determine;  and  that  futurity,  which 
he-  calls  in  queftion,  muft  in  the  mean  while  ftand  pledged  for  the 
developement. 

We  haveobferved  that  the  author  has  made  an  ingenious  compila- 
tion from  the  publications  of  travellers,  and  in  fuch  a  work  there  is 
but  little  to  be  ejcpe£lcd  more  than  what  has  been  repeatedly  publish- 
ed-alrcfady.  "  The  hiltory  of  Ruffia,  its  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  " 
a-f  its  dependencies,  are  as  well  known  to  the  Englifii  reader  as  thofe 
^^n|  foreign  nation  ^  pcrhap;>  b.etter  than  any  other,  in  confequence 
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^onr  long  continued  intercourfe  with  it.     This  is  not  tlie  cafe  wiA 
Frenchmen  ;  and  to  them  this  compilation  muft  afford  a  greater  por« 
tion  of  intereft  and  atnufeftienc.     Wc  have  indeed  met  wtrb  no  anec- 
dote which  we  have  not  rei(d  before,  slnd  the  whole  ctrcumftantial 
detail  of  national  character  and   cuftoms  is  the  fame,  and  in  no  de* 
grce  varied  in  expreffion  from  what  we  have  met  with  contioually  in 
accounts  which  our  own  countrymen  have  given  of  Ruffial.     In  thb 
performance  of  Mr.   C,  we  find  nothing  n^w,  excepting  his  ob^ 
fcui^  predidions  and  his  crude  ideas  of  the  infhience  of  Engliih 
intrigue  and  manoeuvre  in  the  Ruffian  cabinet.     The  frrft,  we  con-* 
cetve,  may  be  attributed  to  that  vanity  which  is  alwajrs  (o  confpica- 
ous  in  a  Frenchman's  mind,  of  finding  fomething  out  which  nobody 
elfe  had  before  difcovered  ;  and  the  latter  arifes,  of  courfe^  from  tfaaC 
jealoufy  and  mortification  which,  as  a   Frenchman,  he  caitnor  but 
feel  at  the  fuperior  opportunities  which  Great  Britain  has  hitherca 
enjoyed  of  maintaining  that  extenftve  commerce  with  Ruffia,  i^hich, 
from  our  local  fit  nation  and  individual  power  as  a  nation,  no  other 
power  but  ourfelves  is  able  to   fupport.     That  part  of  Mr.   C.^0 
work  which  has  any  claim  to  originality  of  remark  is  the  preface^ 
and  the  recapitulations,  which  make  up  the  firft  and  the  laft  pages  of 
it.     We  have  already  made  fome  obfervations  upon  the  preface  i  wc 
fiiall  now  give  our  readers  the  whole  of  his  recapitulaion  ;  all  be* 
twcen  this  and  his  preface  furnifheii  nothing  new  to  warrant  our  fil- 
ling this  review  with  extraSs. 

"  Such/*  concludes  Mr.  C.  in  this  recapitulation,  ''  fuch  is  this  natioit 
which  has  recentl}  become  fo  famous,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  ax«- 
turned,  and  whole  rapid  progrefs  in  fecial  organization  furniflies  a  fubjed 
for  ierious  conlideration  both  to  the  politician  and  the  philofopher  not  iefs 
curious  than  iutereftirg.  The  prodigipus  extent  of  its  territory^  in  coo* 
jttiidlion  with  the  diverfity  of  its  climates  and  its  productions,  co-operates  in 
prefentin^  fo  man^  degrees  oitnodification  in  the  manner  of  life  and  in  the 
means  of  fiipporting  it,  that  within  the  outline  of  the  pidure  are  diic»- 
verable  all  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  and  all  the  gradations  ef 
the  various  pui;tuils  of  its  natives,  from  the  mofl  unpolifhed  to  the  moft  re* 
fin^.  This  country,  fo  extraordinarily  conditioned,  the  occupations  of 
wbofe  inhabitants  vary  according  to  tbeir  refpedive  conflltutions,  both  mo« 
ral  and  civil,  prefents  iq  our  view  a  phenomenon  of  a  very  firiking  nar- 
ture ;  at  every  (lep  which  the  traveller  lakes  in  his  progrefs  throagh  Rat 
fia^  he  meets  with  thofe  primitive  traits  of«original  cbarader  of  whicb,  in 
mofl  civilized  countries,  not  the  iJighiefl  traces  are  to  he  found.  The  ge» 
nius  of  one  great  man  firft  gave  to  Rulfia  the  form  of  a  nation :  the  fame 
ffenius  yet  rules  over  it.  It  hi^s  pafled  fuccellively  into  the  haiub  of  four 
females,  all,  but  more  efpeciaily  the  lail,  animated  with  that  principle 
which  is  the  diftinguiihing  chara6leri(iic  of  gr«:at  minds,  the  love  of  glory. 
For  the  lad  hundred  years  its  fovereigns  have  all  been  eminent  for  th«r 
knowledge'of  mankind,  a  juft  difcriminalion,  and  a  fit  adaptation  of  talent; 
to  fuch  qualifications  is  the  empire  indebted  for  its  prefent  greatuefs.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  by  no  means  probable  that  Ruflia,  after  having  arrived  at  fack 
a  pitch  of  gk;ry  under  fiEUDale' government,  would  adopt  the  Salic  taw/  «r 
M»y  thing  like  if  '  . 

This, 
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This,  we  fuppofe,  is  French  gallantry^  Im  a  writef  of  h\^my$ 
nowever,  and  eipecially  when  he  afFefts  to  philofophize  on  futuftty, 
it  ftrikes  us  that  a  lefs  unimportant  remark, itlight  have  fupplied  its 
placCy  more  confiflentljr  with  the  dignity  of  his  fubjed.  He  goes 
on — 

"  I  have  but  a  (ewf  more  words  to  add.  A  country  like  this,  that  bor- 
ders fo  tlofely  upon  Ada,  whole  inftuence.all  Europe  feels,  and  yet  is  it^ 
felf  independeni  of  all  European  influence  .whatever, — receiving  fr  mi  het 
foreign  trade  nothing  but  wliat  (lie  cOufld  very  well  do  without,  bat  in  her 
turn  farnrfliing  others  vtrith  thri  moll  inc}irpL*nfible  ndbeirarfes,  whilft  the 
balance  of  roinmercei  mja^  in  confequenc'e  remain  in  her  favour  fb  long  as 
her  exports  fo  greatly  exceed  her  imports;  a  country^  in  fhort,  to'  virhicb, 
like  America,  the  troubles^  calamities,)  and  revdlutions  of  the  countries  of 
the  weft  afford  a  manifefl  gain,  by  gradually  increafing  the  population  of 
her  barren  traCls  at  their  expehcej  profiting  from  their  failures,  and  ad- 
vancing the  civilization  ef  her  own   people  from  their  inllrudion.^ A 

country  which,  by  her  (kill  in  government,  has  convened  even  the  d^iecla 
of  her  coniiitulion  into  a  fource  of  flrength  ;  and  that  adulteration  of  coin^ 
fictitious  value  of  money,   and  arbitrary  fubftilution  .of  paper  cui'rency, 
which  in  other  countries  are  the  furd  inftruments  of  niational  ruiny  or  afc 
lead  of  national  want  of  credity  with  Ruilia  are  made  the  fources  of  good 
prder  and  wealth.     In  addition  to  all  thcfe  exclufive  advantages,  this  coun« 
try  can  build  a  firft  rate  m^^  of  war  with  a  twelfth  part  of  the  expenc* 
which  France  or  England  can.     She  feels  no  repugnance  in   attaching  td 
her  invincible  forces   foreign  officers  of  ability,  putting  her  armies  under 
the  command  of  Gerraahs,  her  fleets  under  that  of  Engliflimen,  looking 
forward  to  that  periqd  when  by  reaping  the  fruit  of  the'  leffoiiS  (he  tlia 
meanwhile  receives,  and  treafuring  up  the  experience  derived  from  thero» 
(he  will  have  it  in  her  povyer  to  return  to  each,  and  that  with  ihtered,  the 
knowledge  (he  thiis  gained  i  but,  above  ally  a  country  that  by  the  mofl 
Ikilful   management  makes  the  nloll   ulefal  inflitutions  of  moderate  mo« 
liarchy  fubfervient  to  thd  purpofes  of  an  omnipotent  defpotilm  i  and  fup- 
ports  the  genefal  harmony  of  the  minds  of  her  fubjefls  by  the  happy  man-* 
ner  in  which  (he  blends  (uperftition  with  k  tolerance  of  all  religions  prin* 
ciples;  that  receives  the  ferviccs  of  eVery  one  with  a  welcome,  without 
making  any  inquiry  into  either  the.  country  of  the  new  comer,  or  his  reli* 
gioas  faith,  much  lefs  his  colour;  but  merely  informing  herfelf  what  he  is 
able  to  do,  or  what  new  intelligence  he  can  add  to  the  general  flock;  a 
country  that  for  a  long  time  has  cau fed  every  prince  in  Europe  to  tremble  \* 
that  is  in  her(elf  almoft  a  world,  having  already  attained  to  a  gigantic  fize 
of  power  and  dominion  ;  fuch  a  country,  I  may  venture  to  predi<^,  is  re- 
iervcd  for  the  accompUfliment  of  the  raoft  extraordinary  events  in  the  fu- 
ture developement  of  its  greatnefs.     It  is  not  dllficalt  to  read  its  deftiny."- 

At  lengthy  when  we  cxpefted  the  mountain  to  bring  forth,  we  find 
Ruflia,  with  all  its  prefent  faperior  pofl'e^oni  of  local  and  Actional 
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\  , 

*  With  yoiif  leave,  Mr.  C.  we  will  e^xdode  from  this  hTdtfi^rrminato 
quaking,  the  fovereign  of  Britain,  upon  pretty  good  aulhorityi  fuch  at 
Ruflia  Will  not  herfelf  difputc.     Rev. 

ATPEMDix,  voir.  XV.  H  li  advanUge, 
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advantage,  preponderance  of* power,  wifdom  of  gotrcrnttient,  trittl 
all  its  accommodation  to  perfons  and  kings,  its  fagacious  promptitude 
for  improvement,  and  laft,  though  not  Icail,  it^  terrific  impreflion,  is 
confined  in  its  mighty  adion  to  the  prcfence  of  oiir  author,  in  whofe 
prophetic  vifion  all  its  glorits  are  enwrapt.  Mr.  C.  writes  like  a 
French  politician  of  the  day-rfate  and  not  Providence,  fancy  and 
not  fafl,  are  his  naaterials,  and  hyperbole  his  firft  caufe.  We  fee 
nothing  in  this  hiftory  of  Rnflia  that  entitles  it  to  any  preference  over 
the  many  excellent  produ6lions  ©f  our  own  travellers.  Had  the  au- 
thor contented  himfelf  with  the  arrangement  which  he  hasjnade  of 
their  materials,  and  not  afpired  to  the  tripod,  his  hiftory  of  Ruflta 
would  have  been  full  as  ufeJul^  and  certainly  more  intelligent.  If, 
however,  he  wrote  in  conformity  to  the  taftc  of  his  own  country- 
men, his  compilation  may  be  better  relrfhed.  Such  vapouring  hypo- 
th'efis  are  the  food  of  a  Frenchnrjan's  mind,  and  we  doubt  not  our 
author's  will  be  as  greedily  devoured  as  thofe  of  any  other  writer. 


Chrijii-ana^  ou  ^Recueil  complety  des  Maximes  et  penfees  Morales  in 
Chrfjiianifrnej  Extraites  de  la  V'le^  Difcours^  et  Paraboles  de  Jeju$ 
Chrifty  et  de  quelques  Ephres  de  St.  PauL     Par  C.  D'Aval. 

Chrijli-ana^  or  a  Complete  ColleStion  of  J  he  'Moral  Maxims  ana  Senile 
ments  of  Chriftianity^  with  Ext  rails  from  the  Life^  Difcourfes^  and 
.  Parables  of  fefus  Chrijif  and  from  feme  Epijlles  of  St.  PauL  By 
C.  D'Aval. 

LIGHT  and  trifling  publications  which  amufe  the  mind  withont 
fubjeSling  it  to  the  fatigue  oi  thinking,  are  exadlly  fuitedto  the 
levity  of  the  French  chara6lcr.  Hence  the  multitude  of  fuch  works, 
which,  diflinguifhed  by  the  addition  of  anq^  have  lately  ilTued  from 
the  Parifian  prtfs.  It  were  well  if  thefe  publications  had  been  con- 
fined to  their  proper  objedls  ;  but  unfortunately  there  exift  in  crery 
country,  and  above  all  ih  France,  men  fo  devoid  of  every  virtuous 
principle  :31s  to  degrade  the  moft  grave  and  ferious  fubjefls,  by  treat- 
ing them  with  a  levity  totally  repugnant  to  their  jiatures.  Of  this 
the  fmall  volume  before  us  would  have  been  a  melancholy  proof, 
even  if  the  reprefentations  which  it  contains  had  been  perfeQly  juft 
and  unexceptionable.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
cafe.  The  author  gives  a  brief  fketch  of  the  charafter  and  life  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  carefully  avoiding;  thofe  more  important  parts  which 
prove  the  divinity  of  his  miflion,  though  he  had  in  fome  meafdre, 
with  a  wretched  cunning,  calculated  to  irppofc  upon  the  unwary, 
admitted  this  point  in  the  Preface,  by  an  elegant -quotation  from 
RoufTeau^  whofe  mind,  though  fceptical  and  cnthufiaftic  in  many  in- 
ftances,  was  ftill  too  feelingly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  gofpel  to 
f>ermit  him  to  fink  into  the  dirty  kennel  where  the  common  herd  of 
infidels  wallow.     Then  follow  the  moral?,  parables,  and  pointed  an- 
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twtt"^  of  Jefus  Chrift,  .with  comments  on  their  beauties,  'whith  are 
jiift  enough,  fo  far  as  they  go.  Bnt  here  again  ifie  'pernicious  ten- 
dency of  "the  work  is  apparent.  Men  may  admire  a  beautifiil  fyftcm 
of  lawsj  but  the' arm  of  power  is- necelTary  to  Enforce  obedrcncj^. 
Ry  depriving  this,  morality  of  the  divine  auihoritr  by  whicH  \i  has 


flcdians  upon  the  wiiolc,  with  which  the  author  conchTdes  his  work, 
that  the  mafk  is  torn  away,  and  the  flculiting  allkflln  ftands  confcfild. 
In  addition  to  the  impudent  aiul  moft  unfounded  calumnies  upon 
our  religion,  the  very  remarks  on, the  excellence  of  its  mOjiality  are 
calculated  to  miflead  fiWfi  bctra.y.  One  iriftance  may  fiiffice.^  TiiC 
anfwcr  of  our  S:;viouE  to  thofe  uho  brought  j^cforc  him  tlic  woman 
token  in  adultery,  and  /Jcmanded  what  pur.illimeut  fhe  ought  to  fufFtr^ 
is  prajfcd  as  bting  full  of  elevation  and  ftnfibility,  and  an  example 
for  others  to  follow  on  fimilar  occafions.  The  propriety  of  the  an- 
fwer  IS  entirely  owing  to  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  \^ho  could  read 
the  heart,  and  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  motives  of  ihe  peifo;is 
y^'ho  brought  her,  and  of  the,  finceriiy  of  the  woman's  repentance. 
If  he  had  been  a  niere  man,  as  the  author  fcems  to  confidqr  him,  it 
Vould  have  been  prcfumptuuus  to  baye  given  fuch  ^w  anfvver*  By 
'i;emoving  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  out  of  view  in  this  circum- 
.flance,  the  author  indir(?6Uy  afforded  encouragement  to  adultery,  and 
recommended  lenity  to  thofe  who,  like  hinilelf,  had  no  fcrwple  to 
infringe  the  laws  of  focietj,  and  fpread  anarchy  'and  diforder  over 
the  world.  Such  is  the  morality  of  infidels,  but  let  them  not  father 
fuch  a  fpurious  oiFspring  upou  thfi.  majedic  purity  of  the  gofpel. 

This  work  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  as  its  form  and  llyle  are  calcu- 
lated^for.  circulation,  and, the  pcrufal  of  all  ranks  of  people^  Reli- 
gion is  the  moft  fcrious  of  fiibjefls,  and  confequently  can  Icaft  of  all 
things  fuftain  the  fliaftsof  ridicule.  Hence  it  comes  that. the  moft 
brainLfs  fool,  with  fcarce  uiidcrftanding  enough  to  repeat  his  alpha- 
bet, can  ftill  retail  impious  jefls  againft  Chriitianity,  and  difFufe  his 
jjoifan  among  thofe  whu  are" equally  ign^)ranLt  with  himfelf.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  writings  pf  Paine,  a  man  equally  ddlitute  of  principle 
and  'talent,  have  don^  more  mifchief  than  the  acute  fophifms  of 
Hume<  Sophifms  are  readily  expofed,  but  every  fool  can  reliih  a 
jell,  though  few  can  underftand  ati  argument. 

The  very  title  of  the  work  befotjB  us  couveys  an  idea  of  fome- 
th^ng  low  and  t^rifting^  and,  therefore,  independent  of  the  pernivious 
patter  it- contains,  ought  to  be  reprobated  by  all  who  value  tlie  in- 
Ureits  of .  y^jrtucy  religion,  ai)d  good  oriier* 
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Encyclopedl-ana^  cu  Recueil  Curieux,  hJiruSfify  RiUgieux^  it  Phih* 

Jophique. 
Encyclopedi-anay  or  a  Collet  ion.  Curious,  InftruBing,  Morali  Religiotu, 

and  Philo/opbicaL 

"  T  HAVE  obfcrved  the  tafte  of  the  day,  (fays  the  author  in  the 
JL  motto  prefixed  to  this  work)  and  have  publiflied  thefc  ana,** 
There  are  unfortunately  too  many  fervile  wretches  ever  ready,  like 
him,  to  feed  the  corruption  which  iprcys  upon  the  vitals  of  fociety. 
1  he  author,  perhaps,  could  not  have  pronounced  a  more  fcvcre  fatire 
upon  the  taftc  and  trifling  charader  of  his  countrymen-  The  whole 
of  this  pompous  coHeSion  of  inftrudion,  religion,  morality,  and 
philofophy,  dedicated  too  to  the  friends  of  erudition,  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  tnan  a  fet  of  filly  witticifms  and  infamous  jefts  upon  reli- 
gion :  monies  parturiunty  najcetur  ridiculus  wus,  Happy  nation  ! ! 
abounding  with  philofophers.  -But  qo  wonder !  Philofophy  it  there 
cafily  acquired ;  it  confifts  only  in  uttering  a  few  profane  jefts  againft 
the  religion  of  the  country  ! !  A  confiderable  mafs  of  the  venom  of 
infidelity  is  here  collcded  in  a  form  admirably  calculated  to  circulate 
among  the  race  of  fools  for  whofe  capacities  it  is  peculiarly  well 
fuited.  Every  blockhead,  if  by  chance  he  has  underftanding  fuflicicnt 
to  enable  him  to  join  fyllablis,  may,  by  the  perufal  of  this  vulume, 
commence  a  philofophcr  of  the  refpe&able  clafs  above  mentioned.  If 
the  reader/ have  a  mind  to  become  one  of  the  honourable  fraternity,  he 
may  read  the  work  in  quefiion,  if  not,  we  certainly  would  not  advife 
him  to  wafte  his  time  to  fo  little  purpofe. 


Frederic-anoy  ou  Recueil  d'Anecdotet  ft  Bon  Mots  di  Frederic  //.  Rjm 

de  Prvjfe. 
Frederic- anoy  or  a  ColleSfion  of  Anecdotes  and  Bon  Mots  of  Frederic  IL 

King  of  Prujfia. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  little  volume  a  brief  (ketch  is  given  of  the 
life  of  Frederic.  The  reft  confifts  of  anecdotes  concerning  him, 
with  fome  verfes  in  his  praife.  The  anecdotes  and  bon  mots,  though 
in  fome  inftances  ingenious  enough,  yet  are  generally  of  fo  licentious 
a  nature  as  cannot  fail  to  have  a  pernicious  tfkOi  upon  the  principles 
and  ^morals  of  thofe  who  are  not  guarded  againft  attacks  of  that  fort* 
The  poifon  is  more  widely  diffufed  by  the  form  in  which  the  wort 
is  publiflied,  while  the  celebrity  of  the  name  of  Frederic  attaches  a 
degree  of  importance  and  intereft  to  every  thing  that  relates  to  him* 
The  fame  remark  applies  to  another  work  of  the  fame  kind,  the 
Voltaire- ana,  -which  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  Life  of  Vohatref 
and  fubjoins  his  more  remarkable  bon  mots.    The  fame  of  tliac  wit*' 
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tcr  has  excited  an  oncommon  degree  of  intereft  refpeftiag  every 
thing  relative  to  him.  The  witticifms  are  ingenious,  but  this  very 
cfrcnmftancc 'renders  the  freedom  and  licentioufncfs  of  the  principles 
which  they  frequently  difplay  fu  much  the  more  dangerous.  One  great 
caufe,  and  perhaps  efFed,  of  the  extraordinary  corruption  of  morals 
in  France,  is  the  number  of  works  of  this  fort  which  have  iffued  from 
the  prcfs  of  that  country,  with  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  celebrity 
have  naturally  a  tendency  to  give  weight  ajid  authority  to  their  moll 
trifling  anions  and  words.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  contribute  to  the 
diffufion  of  fuch  pernicious  works,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  the 
[uefts  of  Society)  and  the  foes  of  mankind.  %  . 


Mevoluti-ana,  ou  Anficdous^  EpigrammrSf  et  SaiWiS^  relatives  a  la  Re-^ 
volution^  '  , 

Revoluti-ana^  or  Amcdotes^  Epigrams^  and  Bon  MotSf  relative  to  th 
Revolution. 

T^HIS  is  a  trifle  ralher  of  a  higher  kind  than  thofe  which  gene- 
'  rally  appear  with  the  delignation  of  ana.  The  firft  part  is 
an  allegory  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Revolution,  which  is  deicribed 
as  the  daughter  of  Difcontentj  and  her  mother  Intrigue^  who  brotight 
her  forth  under  the  walls  of  a  fortrefs,  as  reprefented  in  the  frontif- 
piece.  1  he  aSions  of  jD^/n^  Revolution  are  then  defcribed,  which 
are  a  fumniary  of  the  horrid  crimes  to  wfhich  the  Revolution  gave 
cx:cafion,  with  her  baniibment  by  Buonaparte .t  Then  follows  an 
extravagant  encomium  upon  the  firA  Conful,  in  the  ufual  (lyle  of 
the  French  writers  of  the  da/.  The  mod  remarkable  bon  mots  con- 
ne£led  with  the  Revolution  are  next  detailed,  and,  iaft  of  all,  comes 
a  fatire  of  fome  merit,  entitled  the  Majques^  upon  thofe  who  afliime 
characters  to  which  they  have  no  pretenfions.  Interfpecfed  are  fome  , 
little  pieces  of  fatirical  poetry,  not  without  point. 

In  the  year  1 790,  thof^  whq  wifhed  to  temporifc  drew  up  for  thei)a*- 
felves  the  following  ingenious  creed. 

To  the  new  law 1  wiih  to  be  faithful. 

I  am  hoftile  in  my  foul To  the  old  governtnent. 

As  an  anicle  of  faith 1  believe  the  new  law. 

I  believe  that  which  it  blames-: — As  oppofed  to  every  thing  good. 

God  grant  you  peace Gentlemen  democrats. 

Abandoned  nobility May  you  go  to  the  devil ! 

Confuflon  ever  feize All  the  ariftocrats. 

The  members  of  the  AlTembly ^^Are  the  orijy  men  of  judgment.. 

This  might  be  read  fo  as  to  apply  to  either  party,  and  the  com- 
pofers  confidered  themfelves  as  fecure  of  favour  and  protedion,  which 
ever  (hoyld  at  lad  prove  vidpriousp 
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*■*,'•        .  .  .  , 
B:ri(iparti'ana\  ou^  R'ecueii  ides  Jtepanjes  ingenieufes  oU  fubnmes^  jtiJignf 

her.iques^  ei^  Fjjtsr/wmo^rahUs  denonaparif, 
.Bcnajaitiara\  or^  iv^cnioj^s  and' Jublivie  Sayings ^  heroic  J^HlcnSy  and 
m:7hoyaoie  Dtcds  oj  Bonaparte, 

^illSJi  tie  work  .coutaijis  a  brief  accrunt  of  the  n)oft  remark*jb^e 
scti  n*:  otBori.ip  rte,.  during  the  lali  war;  hs  dircourCcs  to  his 
arrr  y  J  to  the  I'urKs  'u\  Egypt  j  his  con^fjiondence  w  rh  the  Pope  j 
to^(^hrr  vn  h  fhc  nioft  remarkable  afts  of  his  government  fincc  he 
h^asbe^n  .advanced  to.  the  ConfuKhii*.  It  a-fo  contains  fevejal  of 
tho:'e  pcjcnis  coiiipofed    in  his  prailCi    ojn  diif  cent  .occalioos.     jLirt.'e 

jif-cd   be    lijid    oi    it. It   abounds    with    that    f'uh'oirje    ad-.!^;ion 

which  has" of  late   bcm  lb  liberally  poured  up -ri   the  Kirft  C»  nful. — 
It  murt  be   dull   and  unir.terefbng  ro  every  rcjider,   excij^t  a  I^r  nch- 
man.  *  In  Paris  it  muil,  of  courfe,  for  a  timp,  be    a   la.o:rjte  per- 
fv.Tin^ncc,  as  is  fufiiciently  proved  by  its  h;^vii;g  already  paiLd  through 
three  edirrnns,  


^r4t{ri-a?i,.^i  Biqyi-uf:a^  Fo^taini^ana^  Pitom-aKa^  P'Ant£tteu*'£fia<^  Lin^    ' 

THE  fmmcf^re  numbers  of  literary   produdtf'ons,  wjth    titiis   ter- 
itT'^fiitirrg  in  ava^  which  daily  iflue  frorn  the  Parifian   prtfs,  ftff^ 
fit'i^ntf\  d'  m(i:>ftr.itc  the  high  efiimation  in  which  they  are  held;   and 
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proof  cF  the  acute,  genius  and  the  correct  and  re- 
fircd^,  i:;(ie  of  'our  elcjarA  neighbours,  Phil'>r<>phy,  poetry,  thenlr.irv^ 
the  bellts  Icttres,  and,  infhort,  fcicnce  and  littrariir  in  every. b-anch^- 
\vhic'h  foVnurly  lay  fcattered  in  a  thoirfand  Volumes,  and  required 
the  gfeatcr  part  6i  a  long  life  to  aftatn  ^lerfedibn  m  any  t)ne  <.f  [berr!, 
are  all  puVportcdt  tb  be  c^^ntain'cd  efii-ntially  and  iubft^niidily  in  aa 
/;/y';72'diicu»cifn'o  Vblume  of  thefe'j7»/rv  u+iich  one  may  peruf'e  in  the 
courie  of  a  few  h^^urs.  It  has  puzfelcd  miny  to  comprehend  h -jv 
France  criu^d  prc^d\ICl^  fuch 'a  number*  of  mcn'who  callcfd  ihemfelves 
philofoph'^is,  but  the  fa(^.  v'hich  we  'have  mentioned  complei^ly 
folv.cs  x\\t  d  fficu'cy  ;  foJ^  who  W(  ujd  not  be  a  phil  f<'pher,  whcie  phi- 
lofophy  ife  fp  er^fii/'acqu  red.  We  certainly  cannot  boaft  p^  inch 
Dcrlectioiu  '0  tht-'  aVt  of  canccnirntir)n,  as  our  more  enliwhiencd 
lie.iehbo-  rs  j  but,"  however,;from  the  progrcls  which  we  have  already 
inaci^.^,"  w'h  pioper  pcrfeverancc,'  \vc  ncc^J  pot  iltogtthcr  defpa'r; 

In  ord' r  tn  a/Tilt' theiabours  of  our' couhtrj'nen  in  this  laudable 
p^iifuit,  vypfhall  bri(.fly  e>:plain,  as  far  as  ihnfc  living  on  this  fide 
the  Bnii(b  Channel  can  prctcnd^t.Pcxpiirin,  tire  p.'-ccefs  by  which  the 

re  at  Pari^ 
j^rams,  and 

fo  forth.     When  a  fufRcient  nun;bcr  of  thtTe  are  collected,  they  i^re 
jfathcrcd   vpp«    fome  crr*ineiit  Jiterary    character,    long   dead,   and 


therefore  not  able  to  appear  in  his  own  vindication,  and  thus  lifher- 
ed  into  the  vw^orld.     When  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
afcnbed  appears   to  give  uncommon  ccltbricy,  and    an  extraordinary 
circulation  to  any  of  the  ana,  the  real  author  or  authors,  with  a  laud- 
able   zeal  to  promote  the   public  advantage,  immediately  uAilt  intp 
the  world  another  coUeftion  of  ana,  under  the   fame  name.     Tnus 
the  Molierana  having  fucceedcd   unufually  well,  the  Parifians  were 
exceedingly  gratified  by  the  appearance   of  a  book   entitled  ^*  More 
Molierana,"     We  are'inclincd  10  flatter  curfelves  that  this  ingeni- 
ous device  originated  in  our  own  ifland,  with  a   fagacious  boolcfeljer 
mentioned  by  the  SpeSfator,     This  man  had  publiQied  a  work  enti- 
tled   **  The  laft  Sayings  of  Mr.  Baxter,"  which  toojc  exceedingly  well 
with  the  public.     Refolved   to  encourage  the  reigning  fafte,  he  with- 
out delay  fet  his  journeymen  to  work,  and  produced  another  inge- 
nious  performance,,  entiled  **  More  laft  Sayings  of  Mr.  Baxter." — 
We  have  thought  proper  to  m<::ntion   this  laft  circunlftance,  left  o^r 
countrymen  (hould  be  difcouraged  ^  and  to  fhew  that,  with  due  per- 
feverance,  they  may  in  time  equal,  if  not  furpals,  our  enlightened 
neighbours  in  this  fpecies  of  ingenuity. 

Another  excellent  purpofe  Is  lerved  by  the  laudable  .policy  of  fend- 
ing thefc  ana  into  the  world  under  the  protecHon  of  great  names. 
If  it  were  otherwife,  fome  prcfumptuous  people  might  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  fay,  that  thefe  ana  are  not  only  in  themfelvcs  fometimes 
f>rofttne  and  blafphemous,  .but  ,often,  alfo,  execrably  dull;  whiph 
might' very  much  retard  the  excellent  efFedh  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  But  when  they  appear  iheltered  under  an  eminent 
name,  beauties  and  entertainment  muj^  be  f  ^und  in  them,  by  all 
thofe  who  would  have  any  pretenfions  to  &  found  judgment,  a  cor- 
re6l  tafte,  and  enlightened  mind. 

Great  names,  however,  cannot  always  be  found  for  thofe  numerous 
works  which  it  his  become  neceffary  to  pubhfti,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
reigning  rage  for  ana :  a  more  general  appellation  is  therefore  fome* 
-times  adopted,  which  has  been  tpund  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  extreme- 
ly well.  Hence  the  "  Comedi-ana,  or  Wit  of  the  Players;"  a  title 
that  adds  no  little  confcquence  to  the  publication  by  which  it  is 
borne. 

But  that  which  has  attained  the  greateft  degree  of  jcelebrlty,  and 
which  we  would  moft  particularly  recommend  to  theferious  and  pa- 
tient attention  of  all  thofe  whowilh  to  fliine  in  fafhionabie  focietj-'. 
Is  the  ingenious  work  entitled  *^  Afmi-ana,  or  the  Wit  of  the-Day*" 
This,  we  fay  again,  vye  would  moft  particularly  recommend^  be- 
caufe  it  contains  the  very  cffeoce  and  marroj/  of.  the  reft  ;  the  author 
having,'  as  he  himfelF  tells  us  in  his  prefa^re,  pored  with  the  moft  un- 
wearied affiduity  upoii  the  moft  eminent  of  the  modern  tf«tf,  as  well 
as  upor^  the  moft  celebfatcd  vvorlcs,  ancient  and  modern,  in  evftiy 
branch' of  fcience  and  literature,  aud  extracted  the  moft  valuable 
parts.  The  Afini-ana,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  ih^  ne  plus 
ultra  of  philofophy,  .logic,  rhetoric,  theology,  poetry,  hiftory,  and 
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every  thing  conne£le(l  with  learning  and  polite  literature,  BeGdes  41 
this,  the  work  is  not  without  juft  pretenfions  to  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter i  for  it  prediftcd  th^t  in  the  month  of  July,  after  it  was  pub- 
li(hcd«  it  woald  rain^  and  diat  the  rain  woUld  be  moift ;  both  which 
predictions  accurate  obferVers  have  declared  to  h^ve  been  verified  by 
tb^  eyent. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  book,  fome  have  doubted  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  title  j  btcauie  of  the  vulgar  prejudice  againfl  the  afs  ; 
pat  this  prejudice  runs  equally  ftrong  againfl  the  owl,  an  animal 
which,  it  is  well  known,  the  ancients  confidered  a>  the  bird  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  fages  eileemed  as  the  ji|ft  embleoi  of  gravity  ani  wifdon). 
In  (hort,  we  may  venture  to  aflVrt,  that  no  one  ever  read  the  book 
without,  being  convinced  that  the  title  is  ^^tremely  juft  ai>i  apprp- 
priate. 

We  would  willingly  enter  ipto  s^  difpjay  of  the  advantages  that  muft 
refult  from  theie  ana^  were  we  not  aware  how  unequal  we  are  to 
^ne  tuflc.  As  great  caules  naturally  produce  great  efiefls,  we  m^y 
foci\  exp'ft  to  ptrceivp  a  w  ^nderful  reformation  in  the  woild.  Well 
then  mignt  the  author  of  the  Afini-ana  fay,  in  the  exultation  of  his 
)ie^rt,  atter  loolcmg  upon  the  refult  of  his  glorious  iaboi{rs, 

Exegi  monumentum  xfe  perennius. 

Yoya^e  en  Grfce^  de  Xavier  S$rQfani^  SifUien^  fait  en   1794.^  I795i 
*     traiuit  de  i^talien^  par  J.  F.  C.  Bianvillain,  tradu<^eur  de  P^ul 

ct  Virginie. 
fraveli  tn  Greece^  by  Xavier  Sfrofani^  a  Sicilian^  performed  in  the  Tears 
l^q^  qnd  1795;  tranjlated  from  the  liali^Ut  by  J- F.  C.  Bian- 
villain, tranflator  of  raul  and  Virginia. 

THE  author  of  this  work,  in  the  year  1793,' had  publiflied,  at  V^ 
nice,  a  Courfe  ©f  Agriculture,  an  Efi'ay  upon  the  general  Com- 
merce  of  the  Nations  of  Europe,  a  View  of  the  Commerce  of  Sirilv, 
with  feveral  other  interffting  works  upon  political  oe^onomy.  If  is 
journey  into  Greece  was  undertaken  undef  the  patronage  of  the  an- 
cient government  of  Venice,  prmoipally  witl^  the  view  of  afcertain-^ 
ing  the  ftate  of  agriculture  and  commerce  jh  the  ff-rf^^n/ Venetian 
Iflands,  in  the  Lower  Romelia,  and  in  the  Morea.  The  political 
changes  that  took  place,  with  regard  to  Venice,  foon  after  the  de- 
parture of  our  author,  deprived  him  of  the  afliftance  and  encoura(.e* 
ment  in  the  profecution  of  his  labours,  which  he  had  arfirft  reckon- 
ed upon*  The  work  under  confidera:ion,  therefore,  forms  only  part 
of  the  original  plan.  The  firft  two  volumes  coiYiprehend  the  letters 
which  l^e  wrote  to  his  friend ;  naturally  charadierieed  by  that  en- 
fl^ufiaftic  warmth  which  Few  could  refift  when  wandering  over  thofc 
Ci^qptrjes  and  cities  that  make  fo  celebrated  a  figure  in  the  annals  of 
iintiquity.  The  third  volume  contains  a'  view'of  the  commerce  anc) 
fgricftkurc  gftbe  i^^r^h  ofCorfUi  &c«  &c.  with  tables  of  the  an* 
^ ;.....  ^^^ 
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pual  importations  and  expprtations  of  thefe  countries^  and  a  partU 
jcular  account  of  the  culture  of  olives,  of  the  Corinthian  grape,  to* 
bacco,  &c.  Ill  a  iuture  work  the  author  intends  to  complete  his 
plan,  by  giviiig  a  view  of  the  commerce  of  Conftantinople,  of  the 
jBlack  Sea,  of  the  L-fler  Afia,  as  far  a^  Alexandria,  and,  in  one  word, 
of  the  whole  Levant,  where  he  remained  a  confiderable  time. 

S)  many  publications  have  appeared  undt-r  the  title  of  Travels  in 
Oreece,  that  little  new  can  be  cxpedcd  on  the  (\ibje£l.     The  author 
himfelf  was^  fenfiblc  of  this  circumftance,  and  therefore  has  recourfe 
\o  the  old  apology  ^*  the  requeit  of  friends,**  for  whom  alone  the 
Jetters  under  con  fid  ration  are  faid  to  be  intended.     The  work,  how- 
pver^  required  no  fuch  apology.     Even  by  thofe  who  may  have  traced 
the  fame  ground,  with  the  many  able  writers  who  have  treated  this 
fubjcd,  particularly  the  celebrated  Abbe  Barthelemi,  the  prefent  worjt 
may  be  read  with  confiderable  intereft.     The  letters  are  written  with 
a  fire  feldom  to  be  found  in  Italian  writers,  the  defcriptions  are  often 
eloquent  and  highly  coloured,  while  th?  conflant  references  to  tt)o 
molt  remarkable  paflages  of  ancient  hiftory,  produce  no  flight  degree 
of  intertfl  and  pleafure.     Our  author  gives  a  defcription  of  this  man* 
ncrs,  religion,  fupcrftitions,  and  government  of  the  Turks,  together 
with  an   account  of   the  oppreflion  "which  they  exercife   over  the 
Greeks.     The  whole  is  iriterfperfed  with  a  variety  of  intercfting 
anecdotes  illuflratiVe  of  the   fubjcdls  treated.     The  radical' defcfls 
find  fetblenefs  of  the  7'urkilh  government,  the  fliameful  corruption, 
rapachiufnefs,  and  dcfpntilm  of  the  rulers,  with  the  ahjeS  flavery  of 
the  people,  are  fubje6ls  upon   which   hardly  any  are  at  this  day  in 
want  cf'information.     The  manners  and  charafler  of  the  Turks 
have  already  been  fo  often  defcribed,  that  nothing  new  can  be  giVen 
on  that  head.     The  following  extraft,  however,  though  referring  to 
a  Turk i ft  notion  univerfally  known,  is  of  importance  on  account  of 

the  reflexion  of  the  author  yvith  which  it  concludes. 

• 

"  The  refpec!  which  the  Turks  pay  to  ideots  rifes  even  to  adoration^ 
becau<e  they  confider  them  as  pe.funs  infpired.  They  treat  lliefe  onlortu- 
nale  perfons  with  the  mofi  atteirtive  care,  the  moll  compatlionate  charity. 
None  dare  ctmfradidl  them  or  relufe  their  requefts.  Every  lioufe  is  open 
to  them.  They  di'poCe  of  the  table  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  of  the  Mnphti, 
and  even  of  the  Grapd  Stgnior  hinifelf.  Woe  to  him  who  infuhsor  injures 
them!  They  walk  the  llreets  with  the  fame  liberty  as  if  in  full  pofleliion 
pf  their  rea!on  From  this  circumrrunce  it  ariles  ihat  there  are  voy  fno 
ideots  in  Tiirkey,  and  that  even  thefe  lew  seldom  or  never  become -furious^  or 
dangerous.  I  am  perl'Maded  (continues  our  author)  that  if  the  madhoufes 
among;  us  were  fuppreiied,  and  madmen  treated  with  more  mildnels  ai^ 
attention,  their  numbers  would  foon  very  confiderably  diminiQi." 

ypou  the  whole,  though  this  work  contain  little  matter  that  had 
pot  been  before  treated  by  other  writers,  yet  it  muft  be  r^ad  with 
that  pleafujre  and  inftruflion  which  hardly  any  work  which  treats  of 
Greece  can  fail  to  communicate.  The  details  upon  the  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  induftry  of  the  Morea,  mull  be  particularly  interell- 
jpR  to  th'e  i^ef^hant^  the  farmeri  and  the  c^conomifl. 


4^4  Foreign  Publications, 

Tableau  (ii  VEJpagne  Moderne.  Par  Jv  F.  Boiirgoing,  Envoye  Ex- 
traordinaire de  la  Rcpubliqiic  Fran9aife  en  Suede,  ci-dcvant  Mi- 
ni ft  re  Plcnipotentiaire  a  la  Cour  de  Madrid,  aflbcie  Corrcfpondant 
de  rinftitut  Nationale.  Troifiertie  Edition,  corrigee  et  confi- 
derablement  augmentee.  3  tom.^  A  Paris.  Chez  Lcvrault 
pcrc.     1803. 

Figure  of  Modern  Spain.  By  J.  F.  ^ourgoing,  Envoy- Extraordinary 
fr'otai  the  French  Republic  in  Sweden,  formerly  Miniftcr  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  correfponding  Aflbciarc 
of  the  National  Inilitute.  Third  Edition,  corrcSed  ^nd  confi- 
derably  enlarged. 

**  T^HOSE,"  fays  the  author  of  this  work  in  his  Preface,  "  wio 
JL     read  books  of  travels  merely  to  be  amufed,  or  w^ith  the  hope 
of  finding  fomcthing  wonderful  and  furprifing,  will  hardly  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  this."     We  aifure  M. 
Bourgoing  we  neither  fought  amufement  nor  wonders  in  the  contents 
of  his  performance,  but  read  it  with  that  cautionary  root  ivc  which 
Kas  all  along  aduated  us  in  our  review  of  French  publications,  more 
cfpecially  thofc  of  the  nature  of  his  work  ;  a  motive  which  .we  con- 
fider  as  coiiftituting  a  very  important  part  of  our  duty  as  reviewers, 
by  timely  dete<5i;ion  and  oppofition  to  prevent,  as  far  as  eur  cenfure 
and  objedions  can  avail,  the  diffuHon  and  adoption  of  revolutionary 
fentiment,  and  the  dangerous  dogmata  of  modern  philofophy,  with 
which  the  pages  of  the  French  writers  of  the  prcfent  day  are  thickly 
ftrewn.     A  general  outcry  againft  the  prejudices  of  nations,  by  which 
sre  ufually  meant  the  fandioned  eftablifhments  of  ages;  an  afFeded 
commiferation  of  the  wretched  obflinacy  of  a  people  who  are  con* 
tented  to  remain  in  tranquil  prefervation  of  cuUoms  and  laws  which 
the  wffdom  and  experience  of  their  forefathers  framed  and  confirm«i 
rd,  and  which  their  own  convidions  have  induced  them  to  adopt  and 
9pplyy  as  ufeful  and  advantageous;   an  i ndifcri mi nate  charge  of  def- 
potifm  againft  every  firm  and  vigorous  governxiient,  every  corrcctiYc 
pf  popular  abufe  and  vulgar  intemperance  of  opiqion  or  con^fl, 
every  preventive  of  mifchievous  refult  from  either — make  up  the 
common  tone  of  all  travelling  philofophifts,  among  whom  the  revo- 
lutionized Gauls  are  anxious  to  rank  the  foremoft.     We  confefs  that 
we  have  not  taken  up   iVl,  Botir^oing's  Piflure  of  Modern   Spam 
without  foine  fufpicions  of  his  being  of  the   number,  nor  are  our 
fufpicions  in  any  degree  leirened  by  reading  his  political  and  literan* 
titles.      Hp   Was   ci-devant    mtnijicr    phnipoteritiary  at   the    Court  cf 
Madrid,     He  is  now  a  republican  envoy  extraordinary  in  Sweden, 
arid  a  corrcfpondent  of  the  National  Inititute.     He  tells  us  in  his 
Preface  that — • 

"  He  had  hi"?  roafons  for  not  pubUfMrg  tlm  edition  of  J759  with  his 
Iiame,  but  ihat  now  thele  reaions  no  hn^^vj  cxiil;— !hat  he  liuce  thai  iliae 
has  twice  travelled   into  Spain,  and  Ibr  upwards  of  a  \^ax  rolidcJ  in  that 
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>anUy  5n  »n  official  capacity.  He  made  u»b  of  this  opporionity  (o  colled 
lore  leci^nt  a  (t  mure  accurui^  opinions  upon  various  lubjects;  and  hence 
kc  prc'icnt  rdiiion,  he  la)S,  will  be  tound  to  contain  tuany  things  \ihicl| 
It  lorm -r  tlid  not.  f-1*^  ^^^^^  openly  avows  himkif  as  ihe^utlior  of  ihQ 
icturo  of  Spain,  and  hopc';  f  .lal  froin  llich  avowal  his  woik  will  derive  aji 
Jditioi.al  c  l.iini  to  the  coiJ.do.K*e  of  his  readers.  Lefs  relwrved  in  ti)e 
teclaralidn  of  his  opliiions  than  hcrelofore,  he  profttfies  now  to  fpeak  out, 
%  heconccMve>  it  1^  \\\v  cliit\  of  ever^'  wji^er  lo  do  who  would  fecure  the 
ifteera  ot  tiioie  lUi  vvi.oiii  ne  v\ rites. 

Noting  the  period  w!v.  n  this  g.^ntleman  gave  his  amended  cdU 
ion  to  the  public,  *.s  i;o  lunger  confivlering  liimfelf  under  any  rc-i 
Irai.'U  6f  cpir.iop,  and  recoiiv. 61ir,g  the  fitnation  ot  France  and  Spaiii 
It  that  period,  ai*d  hcvv  nu\ny  new,  though,  perhaps,  not  "  more  ac- 
rurate,"  op.nious  it  ha*:  uivcn  birtli  to,  we  find  our  vigilance  e^^cited^ 
ini  we  fliall  not  leave  Monf.  B/s  third  imprtflion  ot  his  **  Picture'* 
before  we  iiave  thoronglily  examined  every  icature  of  it.  In  his 
Preface  hc^  with  the  proverbial  vanity  of  his  nation,  remarks^  thaf 
mod  of  thofe  travellers  who  have  puhiifhed  dtfcriptions  of  Spain 
have  failed  in  their  oujcvik  ; — our  tl^ree  countrymen,  Twifs,  Swin-« 
burn,  and  To\n  nftiend  are  mentioned  in  fi-ght  terms,  the  firft,  ^s  ,un^ 
Tjccefitul  ;  the  fecond,  juft  as  fucccfsful  as  he  defervcd  ;  and  the 
other,  as  hailv  in  his  conciuiions  and  impofmg  on  the  credulity  of 
his  readers.  Two  of  hi«  ovto  countrymen,  Citoyen  Chanterc-au  and 
the  author  of  ♦'  FiL^^ro's  Journey/*  are  reprefented,  the  firft,  as 
writi'iiT'in  a  loofe  Ityle,  and  more  intent  upon  giving  lively  defcrip-^ 
tion«  than  adheiine  fhic^ly  to  accuracy  of  Jaft ;  and  the  other,  a^ 
having  received  the  h'jir^urs  of  fiipprelTion  from  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment, jn  conftqnence  oi  its  vehement  drain  of  fatire :  yet  the  for-j 
DTit^r  of  thefe,  he  obfervcs,  hiay  be  read  with  ii.tereft  and  advantage, 
and  the  latter,  he.  mentions  as  likely  to  pleafe  thofe  who  conceive 
laillery  to  beiicenfed  to  fay  any  thing.  Whence  wc  gather  that  t 
Frtnc  hman  may  j^leafe  his  iancy  at  the  ex  pence  of  truth,  and  be  ini 
terefting  and  inltiudive  to  his  readers  ;  but  an  Engl ifli man  lor  doing 
the  fume  thinj^  is  to  be  acculcd  of  impofmg  upon'  the  credulity  of 
the  public. — A  French  free-thinker  alfo  may  be  allowed  to  glorif 
in  the  fiipprefllon  of  his  work,  while  a  candid  and  liberal  Engliflimaa 
*s  to  have  his  characterized  as  meeting  with  as  much  fiucefs  as  it 
defcrved.  M  Bour^^oint,'  then  allures  us,  that  the  naain  object  of  hid 
performance  is  to  be  jult  and  impartial  ;  and  that  he  mav  neithcf 
9»rcnd  the  nat.on  whole  pidiure  he  draws,  nor  violate  the  truth,  h^ 
(*udit?s  to  avoid  infipid  euloi^ium  on  the  one  hand,  and  f^'vcre  fatire 
on  the  other  ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  valiantly  fcts  out  with  declaring, 
''That  he  wi  1  braye  the  <langer  of  deviating  on  either  fide,  being 
convinced  that  he  who  Itrives  to  fecure  the  fuffrages  of  all  parties 
^kfcTYes  the  fupport  of  none."  All  which  amounts  to  little  fliort  of 
*"is,  that  he  will  iriHe  witii  or  violate  truth,  that  he  will  impofe 
Vpon  the  credulity  of  his  readers  or  fet  fadls  before  them  as  they 
fea.»y  are  j  that  he   will  praife    or    abufe  according  to  his  own 
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fancy  and  conception,  but,  notwithftanding,  he  will  be  juft  and  im- 
jpartial.  This  is  true  Gallic  confiftency :  we  (hall  find  means,  per* 
naps,  ofexpofing  it  in  the  delineation  of  his  pidlure ;  meanwhile,  Ke 
(hall  give  a  fiietdi  of  the  frame  in  which  t]|e  pif^ure  is  placed.  Tk 
adthor  enters  Spain  by  Bayonne,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Madrid, 
branching  off  from  the  dircft  route  wherever  any  thing  worthy  rf 
notice  demands  his  attention.  Arrived  in  the  capital,  he  makes  kit 
obfervations  upon  the  government,  cufloms,  and  manners  of  ite 
Spanifli  nation.  Hence  he  goes  forward  to  the  fouthern  pai;(sof  &e 
kingdom,  returns  to  the  capital,  vifits  the  furrounding  provinces, 
tcc.  and  returns  into  France  by  the  kingdoms  of  Valentia  and  Cat2« 
Ionia. 

The  firft  volume  confifts  of  thirteen  chapters  ;  we  will  give  t 
(light  (ketch  of  each,  in  order  that  none  of  our  author's  juft  or  unjuB, 
partial  or  impartial,  obfervations  may  efcape  us.  An  account  of  the 
carriages,  inns,  and  ro^ds  ;  a  fuccin^  defcripiion  of  the  lonlftipof 
Bifcay  ;  remarks  upon  the  freedom,  privileges,  and  patriotifm  of  iti 
natives,  with  fome  mention  of  its  chief  towns,  make  up  (he  firft 
chapter.  Her^  we  find  the  following  (ketch  of  the  political  charadci 
of  ihe  Spanifli  miniller,  M.  dc  Florida  Blanca. 

**  This  minifter/*  fa vs  our  author,  "might  have  proved  himfeiran  ia* 
valuable  f;  iend  to  his  country,  polTeOed  as  he  was  of  authority  zlmoft  un- 
limited .in  its  nature,  but  he  was  ever  irrefolute  and  tnd^cifive.  From  tbe 
year  1777  to  1789,  he  was  not  fo  confiant  a  friend  to  our  alliance  ai  be 
pnvfeffed  to  be.  His  iraicible  tempered  national  jealoufy  wer«;  more  iban 
once  produ6iive  of  injurious  conf'equences  to  oUr  interelts;  and,  atlaft,  be 
became  one  of  the  moft  violent  oppofers  of  our  revolution,  nor  was  it  bis 
£iuit  that  it  was  not  flifled  in  its  earlieA  flage.*' 

In  our  humble  opinion  this  indecifive  miniftery  by  which  epithet 
we  conclude  his  circumfpedion  is  mifreprefented,  proved  hintfelf  a 
much  greater  friend  to  his  country,  than  even  the  arrogant  and  pofi- 
five  Prince  of  Peace  has  done,  by  ib  liberally  laying  afide  that  na- 
tional  jealoufy  which  is  often  requi(ite  to  guard  two  neighbourinj 
powers  from  mutual  encroachments,  and  to  preferve  the  independence 
of  "both  entire.  Had  the  former  continued  in  p  .wer,  the  monarchj 
of  Spain  had  never  become  the  fpbrt  of  a  republican  premier,  nor 
had  the  nation  been  degraded  into  a  dependent  province  of  France, 
and  its  alien  ufurper;  but  to  prove  his  impaniality,  M.  Bourgoing 
gives  tbe  Ex-mipiftcr  much  credit  for  his  care  of  the  public  roads, 
although  he  finds  himfelf  btound  as  a  republican  to  blame  his  cautloitf 
adminiftration  of  the  public  affiiirs.  He  then  abruptly  breaks  out  into 
tbe  following  crude  declamation  upon  the  alliance  of  courts. 

"  Thefe,'*  fays  he,  "  are  as  tranfient  and  uncertain  a^  the  vagaries  bj 
which  they  arc  induced  to  form  or  bieak.  them.  Family  interefts,  iuU  «J«f« 
ahiiird,  influence  the  greater  part  of  their  decifions.  A  popular  gove  n- 
nient,  wFkih  well  fitted  together  in  all  its  component  parts,  is  never  aciy* 
atcd  but  by  th^  xnofl  powerful  motives.     Tt©  intrigue,  the  iiifignf/icamt  m 
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^i(]oette,  the  Tillle  aims  of  vanity,  have  no  efie6^  upon  the  refolves  oi 
nrh  a  government,  and  while  many  fources  of  difpute  are  thus  got  rid  oC 
lirerponfibllity  fecures  it  from  the  inconfide.ate  levity  of  caprice.  It  doc* 
lot  dillemble  it?  fenJe  of  injury,  but  it  leeks  to  revenge  thoi'e  only  vvhicb 
ircof  the  mofl  (erious  import.  And,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  all  things 
pie  con/ider^d,  it  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  a  monarchical  cabinet  to  be 
Kmnecled  with  luch  a  government,  than  with  one  whoie  form  approaches 
liearer  to  its  own,  but  whofe  alliance  n  lefs  to  be  depended  upon,  and  more 
tkely  to  implicate  it  in  difficulty.  Thus  it  is  not  the  penonal  fikenefs* 
kt  fimilarity  of  charadier  which  prelerves  the  harmony  of  a  married 
»uple." 

We  verily  think  that  Monf.  B.>  haa  here  forgotten  his  juftice  of 
rtmark  which  he  promifcd  us  at  fetting  out.  If  we  rightly  com- 
prehend the  component  parts,  or  rather  feparate  principles,  of  his 
(K>pular  government,  we  think  we  fee  much  lefs  dependance  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  much  more  intrigue,  and  that  of  a  lower  kind,  much 
Biore  caprice,  much  mofe  impetuofity,  much  lefs  permanency,  much 
inore  inveterate  purfuit  after  revenge,  much  more  danger  in  its  con-i> 
Befiion,  than  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  either  in  the  hiftory  of  na-» 
lions,  or  in  our  own  experience  throughout  the  condudt  ot  monar-* 
chical  ftatos.  But  what  does  the  example  of  Spain,  An  its  prefent 
filuation,  enforce  ?  A  very  impreffive  inftancc  of  the  evil  confequenccs  . 
of  fuch  an  unnatural  coalition,  and  a  very  ferious  warning  to  every 

Knee  or  people  that  may  feel  difpofed  to  form  a  fimilar  connefiioo, 
ok  at  her  relative  fituation  as  a  nation — her  independence  is  gonC) 
0^)iit  lead,  broken  with  the  family  compa£l,  which  enabled  her  to 
laaintain  an  importance  in  the  world  that  now  (he  has  no  pretenfion 
to.  Her  throne  is  degraded  by  its  being  the  footftool  to  the  Ufurpcr 
pf  that  of  the  Bourbons — her  government  is  neither  that  of  the  mo- 
iflffch  nor  the  people,  but  of  an  oligarchical  cabinet,  overawed  by 
tie  republican  di£iates  of  a  foreign  adventurer — the  military  tyrant 
frf  Frenchmen.  What  Spain  has  gained  by  the  alliance  of  France, 
under  its  prefent  defpotic  form  of  government,  fo  falfely  called  popu- 
jfepr,  let  her  humbled  prowefs  declare.  What  Ihe  has  lott  by  rejeding 
ttc  alliance  of  this  country,  let  her  impoveriftied  commerce ^ew* 
And  as  to  the  account  of  difficulty,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  her 
nonftrous  connexion  with  the  regicide  cabinet  of  France  determined 
the  balance  greatly  to  her  difadvantage. 

The  author  clofes  his  firft  chapter  with  a  political  fketcn  of  Bifcay, 
which  he  has  given  in  the  true  fpirit  of  what  he  calls  a  *'  lover  of 
Rbcriy  and  political  economy."  Thefe  are  vague  terms,  and  wcr^ 
ve  to  apply  them  according  to  his  appartint  acceptation  of  them,  we 
inuft  fubftitute  republican  arrogance  for  rational  freedom,  and  vulgar 
abufc  of  eftablifbed  fyftems  fjor  pertinent  remark.  In  cur  next  we 
ftall  continue  our  enquiry  into  the  author's  political  fentimcnts. 
The  narrative  of  his  travels  in  our  opinion  furnifhes  i^o  other  reprc- 
fentation  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Spaniards  than  what  has 
keen  often  and  better  given  by  our  own  countrymen.   And  as  fcarcely 
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a  fingle  page  of  this  work  is  without  fnme  direft  or  incfired  dctn* 
cratic  rtfledlion,  we  (hall  follow  him  chapitr  by  chapter.  Our  x\i 
and  limits  will  not  now  permit  a  farther  exienfion  of  this  article. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Conpderat'ions  fur  rOrganifation  foclale  appUquecs  a  Vetat  civile  /s6- 
tique^  et  mtl'ttaire  de  in  Frame  et  de  l* Angleterre^  a  leur  Mann 
leur  Agriculture y  leur  Czmfnerce  et  leur  FifUifice  a  J^Epsquedelg 
Paix  d' Amiem    3  torn.   8vo.  A  Paris.   Chez  Migncret.    i8d2. 

Cofijide rations  on  the  Organijation  of  Society  af plied  to  the  Civtl^  fsS* 
ticaly  and  Military  litaie  of  France  and  EhgLindy  to  their  Afarmen, 
Jlgriculturcy  ComniercCy  and  Finance^  at  the  date  of  the  Fean  sf 
Amiens.  , 

WE  have  here  before  us  a  work  replete  with  good  fcnfeaaJ 
ingenious  remark.  The  language  in  which  it  is  written  ii 
temperate,  the  obfcrvations  are  for  the  moft  part  candid  and  juft,  the 
information  is  confidcrnble,  and  the  charafter  ubich  the  author  gtvci 
of  it,  in  his  advert ifement,  is  ftriftly  true.  ;  "The  principles  of  fo- 
cial  organization  which  it  fuggcfts  are  neither  vainly  theoretical, 
nor  unfounded  in  pra6ticability." 

.  Wc  learn  from  the  author's  no(e  that  it  Is  the  fruit  of  fifreen  yean 
obfervation  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  we  perceive  in  the  wwl 
itfelf  much  teftimony  of  a  thinking  mind  and  accurate  4JuJt:ment; 
indeed  fo  very  different  is  its  ftyle  of  exprefllon,  its  moHe  of  trcatm; 
the  feveral  fubjedls  it  comp/'ehtnds,  and  fo  calm,  yet  fo  concluiite, 
are  the  deductions,  that  we  regard  it  as  a  prodigy  of  the  Panfiia 

I^rcfs;  for  we  much  fufpe6k  that  no  philofophifmg  republican  cas 
ay  claim  to  the  excellent  matter  conuined  in  thcfc  three  volnmei 
There  is  throughout  an  evident  progrefs  of  thought  which  confifls 
only  with  deliberate  refleflion.  A  pljin  but  cfFcftive  ratiocination  a 
difplayed  in  every  part,  and  truth  is  fpoken'wiih  the  decifive  tone  d 
experience  and  convidlion.  Not  the  impetuofity  of  innovation,  kt 
the  fteadincfs  of  enquiry  meets  us  in  every  line,  anc^  we  can  read  the 
motto 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo  et  omnis  in  hoc  fura,  i 

whatever  page  we  turn  over.  i 

We  would  truft  that  the  gratification  we  have  fo  unexpeSedly  re- 
ceived from  the  French  prefs  in  this  work  docs  not  induce  us  to  ex- 
jprefs  our  approbation  in  any  unwarrantable  exccfs.  Surprized  as 
we  may  be  we  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  our  ju Jgraent  cooperates 
with  our  feeling's,  by  laying  before  our  nadcrs  fomc  extrads  trom 
thefd  "  Confiderations." 

Firft,  however,  we  will  copy  the  author's  Tabic  of  Contents, 
"which  will  fufficiently  mark  out  ihe  phn  of  the  work* 

The 
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'^he  firft  volume  cbntains — the  Introduftion,  confifting  of  feventy- 
fix  pages  of  judicious  and  fenfible  remarks  on  the  primary  fouices  of 
fociety,  and  th^e  original  and  progreflive  ftate  of  the  French  nation, 
from  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Franks  to  the  prefent  period  ;  this  the 
auithpr  concludes  wiih  the  following  bold  avowal. 

»    '*  A  celebrated  writer*  has  aficrted  that  'the  machine  of  any  powerful 
ftate  never  fixes  ilfelf  To  firmly,  or  fettles  into  fo  fecure  an  equilibrium,  as 
after  having    iullained  any  violent  (hock.'    It  is  a  very  fatisfying  refledion, 
that  according  to  this  idea,  grounded  as  it  is  in  the  experienpe  ot  all  ages, 
France  is  approaching  that  moment  in  which  the  will  be  put  in  poileiiioa 
of  all  thofe  advantages  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  Nature  has  almoli  in 
vain  called  her  attention  for  fo  many  centu/ies.     Moreover,  .whatever  be 
CHir  deftiny  as  a  country,  the  author  of  this  work  deems  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  declare,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  his  performance,  truth  has 
been  tfee  main  objecl  of  his  inquiry,  and  that  he  has  purfued  his  (earch  with 
an  ardour  which   the  love  of  his  country,  and  his  attachment  to  freedom 
and  humanity  would  naturally  inipire.     If  he  has  fallen  into  any  errolr    the 
deviation   ha^  been  involuntary;    and  (liould  the  elfeCl  of  his  labours  be 
only  to  recal  the   remembrance  of  U^rtiQ  maxims  forgotten,  or  little  under- 
ftood,  he  (hall  think  himielf  amply  rewarded.     He  is  well  awai'e  that  his 
opinions  do  not  coincide  with  thofe  of  many  of  his  readers,  but  although, 
perhaps,  he  mult  not  hope  to  gain  the  approbation  of  all,  he  truljs  that  he 
(hall  not  be  cojifidered  as  having  no  claim  to  a  free  declaration  of  his  fen- 
timents  in  a  country  which  is  itlelf  defirous  of  being  free,  and  he  alfo  con- 
ceives, that  in  the  tbllowing  paliage,  from  Mably,  he  Qiall  be  pcrmilled  Ui 
juftif^V  himfelf. 

"  i  fliould  feel  great  regret,"  fays  this  writer,  ''  were  I  to  be  e deemed 
capable  of  regarding  him  as  a  c/iminal  diliurbcr  of  the  public  peace  who 
has  courage  enough  not  to  flatter  his  country,  and  to  exprefs  a  with  (or 
fuch  changes  in  its  governnj%'nt  as  would  make  it  happy.  When  the  fenti- 
inents  of  truth  bring  punifliracnt  upon  a  vsTiler,  be  a (fu red  i^na  laws  have 
been  framed  to  fuit  tiie  difpolitiqn  of  men  who  lind  their  account  in  keep- 
ing thofe  whom  they  govern  in  error,  and  who  have  the  art  to  profit  hf 
public  abafes  and  general  vices  ;  inch  laws  prepare  and  annouacc  Ike  mill 
of  an  empire."* 

This  Frenchman's;  love  of  his  country,  and  third  for  freedom,  if 
we  are  not  very  much  miftaken,  indeed,  are  of  the  old  court ;  hin 
claim  to  free  di  feu  (lion  in  a  country  defirous  of  being  free^  and  hi* 
quotation  from  Mably,t  ftrongly  confirm  our  opinion.  The  fft 
chapter  treats  of  the  origin  of  f'ocieties  in  general ;  the  2d,  of  legifla- 
tion  ;  the  3d,  of  government  j  the  4th,  of  religion  ;  the  5th,  of  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  and  mca fares  of  police  ;  the  6th,  of  public 
force;  the  7th,  of  public  inftru<Sion  ;  and  the  8th,  of  manners. 
Thefe  conftitute  the  firft  volume.  The  fecond  volume  contains' feven 
chapters,  on  the   fubjeSs  of  agriculture,    arts,    manufadurcs,   acd 
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luxury,  colonies^  (ifheries^  the  produflions  of  the  tnineral  kingdooi^  1 
Commecce,  and  population.  The  thtrd  volume  comprehends  finance^ 
public  works,  mendicity,  hoPpiuls  and  prifons,.  confifcations,  pro- 
fcriptions  and  arbitrary  trials,  national  fcaHs,  the  liberty  of  the  prefsi 
and  political  relations  with  other  powers,  and  concludes  with  a  gene' 
ral  recapitulation  and  fummary. 

The  firft  chapter,  on  the  origin  of  focieties  in  general,  is  writtta 
with  much  acutenefs  and  difcriminating  rfefleftion  \  it  fcts  the  qucf- 
tion  of  liberty  and  equality  in  a  very  fatisfaSory  light.  The  follow- 
ing idea  is  juft  ;  it  is  contained  in  a  note  at  the  conclufion  of  ite 
chapter. 

**  Liberty  is  (he  right  of  doing  all  things  which  injure  not  another.— 
This  right  equally  obtains  in  a  Hate  of  iociety  as  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  Ibc  in 
both  jallice  as  well  as  reafon  forbids  donig  any  inju  y  to  another. 
*  "  As  for  equality,  it  has  been  modified  and  perfected  in  the  fecial  ftate< 
Men  in  an  uncivilized  ftate  knew  no  other  difference  than  that  which  re- 
fulled  from  fuperiority  of  force,  addrefs,  or  courage,  but  as  this  is  a  diffef 
ence  which  fublills  among  all  individuals  alike,  it  follows,  that  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftance«  abfolute  equality  does  not  exilL  In  focicty,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  neceifary  that  tliis  fuperiority  of  force,  addrefs,  and  courage,  (liouldexiA 
to  prevent  the  weak  from  being  opprelfed.  Eqaalitjv  therefore,  confi lis  ia 
that  which  the  law  punilhes  or  rewards  equally,  and  as  laws  ought  to  be 
framed  for  no  other  purpofe  than  the  furtherance  of  public  and  individual 
benefit,  we  may  come  to  this  cdnclufion,  that  free  men  are  equal,  anH  tfat 
their  actions  ought  to  proceed  frqm  the  lavrs  ^lone,  notwithdanding  the 
different  claims  and  privileges  which  obtain-  in  the  focial  (late,  and  witii« 
out  which  it  would  be  impouible  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  freedom." 

In  the  chapter  on  legiflation  we  meet  with  the  following  inge^ 
nious  critique. 

"  J.  J.  Rouffeau,"  fays  our  author,  "  defined  law  by  faying  that  it  is  the 
expreflion  of  the  general  choice;  and  Montefquieu,  that  it  is  a  confequerj^e 
necelfarily  relulting  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  firft  of  thefe  definition! 
is  weak  and  vague*,  for  it  is  polTible  that  the  general  choice  rtiay  counterad 
fundamental  truths  at  the  very  inflant  that  it  declares  itfelf,  and  ihencte  thii 
ad  of  general  choice  retains  not  a  fingle  charadler  which  is  neceflary  to 
ConfTitute  the  utility  and  the  firmnefs  of  the  laws.  Montefquieu  is  more 
cxadl,  but  too  abflrad  in  his  definition,  and  leaves  too  wide  a  field  open 
fcr  the  exercife  of  the  fancy.  Few  people  are  capable  of  comprcbendicg 
all  the  various  relations  of  things;  but  fliere  are  more  fimple  means  to  di- 
rect the  legiflator,  and  to  difcover  what  is  meant  by  this  word  law.— 
'  Law  is  an  a6l  of  legidalive  power,  evidently  founded  upon  firft  principles. 
that  is,  upon  the  nature  of  lhLi>gs;  and  fo  applied  to  public  and  incii\»idttal 
inlerefr,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  the  public  and  individoal 
choice.  When  law  pofiell'es  not  thefe  characleriftics  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  thing  elfe  but  the  fruit  of  ignorance  or  of  opprelfion:  its  effed  fw- 
cOroes  injurious  intlead  of  ufefnl,  arrd  no  obedience  is  due  to  it.  Bats 
this  fentiment,  when  wrongly  applied,  may,  in  various  circumftaftces,  tend 
to  fpirit  up  the  governed  againti  their  rulers,  it  is  expedient  thdt  the  legil- 

lative  pQwer  Ihould  h^i  fo  coiWlituted  that  it  can  make  bo  •ther  than  g^ 
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bH^,  mA  thecfxecutive power,  at  the /ame  time, feftrained f^dm  viotftting  tftem. 
rhefe  are  advantages  which^are  not  to  be  obtained  by  iimple  declarations 
^lled  confiitntions;  but  we  are  confident  of  po  ifllir.g  them  when  the  poli- 
ical  in^Htutions  of  a  Hate  mutually  balance  and  iupport  each  otheo  by  a 
Mmbinalion  of  tomtnon  intereHs^and  when  pubhc  bodies  are  formed  which 
ire  particularly  interefted  in  the  preieivatioh  of  the  conititntion>  and  of 
lofficient  authority  and  influence  to  infifl  upon  its  ob<ervance.'' 

The  reader  will  pcrccirc,  in  the  fofegoinfr,  much  reafoning  wfiich 
ippHcs  to  a  mixed  monarchical  form  of  government  rather  than  to  • 
that  tyrannical  ufiirpation  under  which  France  bends  and   groans 
at  this   moment.      The  true  fentiments  of  the   writar,   notwith-  • 
Aanding  the  diftant  terms  in   which   he   has    expreiled   them^   are ' 
fufficiently  apparent  to  }uft}fy  us  in  our  fufpicion  that  he  is  either  a 
itturned  emigrant  thus  anonytnoufly  ftriving  to  roufc  the  rational 
convtAions  of  his  countrymen,  or  that  the  work  ^as  written  in  this 
country  and  printed  in  Paris.-    This  chapter,  on  legation,  is  valuable 
ft>r  its  depth  of  refearch  and  accuracy  of  dccifion,  but  we  arc  more 
particularly  gratified  by  the  note  fubjoined  top.  /oi«     tt  is  rather 
long,  but,  as  we  confider  it  peculiarly  ufeful  at  the  prefent  moment^ 
we  fliall  tranflate  it  into  oar  Appendix^  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
more  currency  to  the  pointed  and  pertinent  obfervatipns  which  it 
contains. 

**  The  Englifh  government/'  fays  our  very  refpedlsble  author,  "  \i,  \n 
Ij^neral,  io  tU  unckrilood  in  France,  and  the  French  revolutionary  v^riten 
aitid  oratorft  have  fo  greatly  disfigured  it  to  our  view^  that  any  one  judgin^^ 
from  what  he  hears  and  reads  only  upon  the  faith  of  others;  is  convinced 
that  thiar  government  is  as  arbitrary  in  its  nature  as  thofe  of  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  that  in  Great  Britain  the  fovereign  power  is  abfolute.  '  Firf^, 
they  tell  us  that  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  is  venal,  that  the 
mode  of  reprefentation  is  bad,  becaule  it  ts  an  abfurd  fy f!em  for  an  Uni* 
ver6ty,  or  a  borough  town^  to  have  two  or  more  reprefenfeatives  while  con^* 
fiderable  cities  have  none/  ' 

"  They  aflTert,  aHb,  '  that  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  arecornipfed  by 
Ac  Court,  and  that  the  oppofition  party  have  no  influence  in  the  debates.* 

'•  We  are  told  '  that  the  fufpenfion  gf  the  Habeas  Corpus  A^,  upon  the 
fingle  demand  of  miniflers,  in  many  circumflances,  annihilates  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjc^,  becaufe  with  fuch  power  veiled  in  their  hands  they  can  throw 
^homfoever  they  will  into  prifon/ 

"  The  prelling  of  failors  [s  reprefented  as  an  abomfnable  a6f  of  tyranny. 
Hiat  the  King  has  all  private  and  public  prope.  ty  at  hts  diCpofal,  in  confe-^ 
<{aence  of  parliament  f'ubmitling  to  the  demands  of  rointfiers  for  repeated 
taxes,  the  enormous  asnount  of  which,  and  of  the  national  debt,  gives  the 
ftiifti  to  the  wretchednefs  of  the  people,  and  that  the  incrftale  of  the  poof 
rates  proves  the  daily  increaHe  of  poor ;  and,  finally,  we  are  told  that  the 
ftcedom  of  the  prefs  is  mtich  trenched  upoh  by  minifteriat  influence,  and 
that  all  thefe  caui'es  co-operate  in  producing  as  a  necetlary  confequence  a 
flavifh  dependence  and  Wretchednefs  among  the  people. 

"  A  few  fhort  anfwerd  will  demonflrate  to  oar  inconfiderate  writer^,  fhaf 
what  they  conceive  to  be  a  ferles  of  grievances,  conilitute,  on  the  contrary^ 
jud  ground  for  eulogy  on  the  Briiifli  CKiBililution^ 
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*'  Firil  tben^  Mke  dcdions  are  venal/  &y  tbej.  It  would  < 
«  very  great  misfortone  if  the  people  had  it  generally  hi  their  pciY^cc  to 
make  a  bad  choice  and  there  exiCled  no  couute^t^lajrice'to  this  pr^^oiici  . 
venality ;  but«  as  they  cannot  choof<^  any  other  for  their  repr^Ceolfj^vo 
than  landholders,  and  the  candidates  cannot  themfelves  expe£i  to  c^K|ai9 
ai}y  votes  but  in  proportion  to  their  talents  foi;  diRinguiihing  tb^niielres  iB 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  as  the  hereditary  right  of  peerage  as  well  a% 
the  prerogative  of  tire  Crown,  temper  and  regulate  tlje.  proceedings  <^ 
tHofe  whom  tHe  people  eled!,  it  neceflafily  follows  that  the  people'cvimot. 
iif  general,  choofe  any  other  perfons  than  fuch  as  are  well  kilown  for  (he^ 
talents  and  their  patriotic  principles,  and  that  if  in  the  great  Aiunber  of 
elisions  there  (hoold  happen  to  be  foine  inflances  of  fc^d  or  indifierenl 
cbotpe,  they  ar^  not  numerous  einoikg))  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  ge- 
neral body  of  reprefentation.  Be'  it  aub  obfervedi  ih^t  in  a  govefiMpent  ^C 
latndholders  ti^ere  mufl  necellarily  occur  many  occafipns  in  whiph  they  aF» 
brought  nearer  tp  a  l^vel  vvith  the  peoplq  in  common,  fo  that  tji^y  contxact 
a'nauiral  concern  for  tHe  conCdeiation  and  refpeQ  vyhich  are  du<^  to  theit 
conffiliients;  hor  does  any  thing  produce  a  better  ejTeS  upon  thejr  coxk}u3^ 
than  the  mode  in  which  cledlions  are  carried  on  in  England.  On  the  one* 
iiUe  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  eledors  in  order  to  procure  their  voles, 
.  and  the  more  cxpence  the  candidates  incur  to  bring  them  over  or  to  pleafe 
tRem,  the  more  are  (hey  made  acquainted  with  their  real  impoiXance.  On 
tH6  other  hand,  every  eie^or  difcufH^s  freely  the  co9du6l  and  the  pretenfions' 
of  the  candidates — whil/l  the  miniderial  party,  and  the  friends  of  oppoiitHMi, 
flrive,  by  evtry  means  in  their  power,  to  dircd  the  public  oploicm  to«|«rd»> 
ttieir  refpedive  favourites,  and  whatever  manosuyre  oi^  venality  they  naayrm^ikOi 
ufe  of  in  endeavouring  to  accomplilh  their  purppfipy  it.dQes»nol(  efic^pQ  thi9^. 
obfervation  of  the  people  that  their  rights  are  at.fl^e.;  and  the  rc^tr^lGbq^ 
tives  are  confcious  of  thofe  duties  which  they  are  expefio^iXo  p^rfofm^  well; 
affured  'that  if  they  once  lofe  (ight  of  them,  they  wouild  neye^«  in  any, 
future  election,  retain  the  leafl  decree  of  popular  ixiAuence. 

"  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  wher^  men  have  a  power  of  noBiiQatiog, 
perfons  who  are  not  polTeffed  of  any  ry;al  e^^.t^,  or  property  of  aiji^  ki^; 
they  then  make  a  fort  of  league  of  all  thofe  whohaye  no  poiIe{I]pn&  againft- 
tbofe  who  have,  and,  as  the  roajqrity  is  in  the  favour  of  the  £i>rnicTp  the 
inofl  impetuous,  and  thofe  who  hold  out  the  moil  dempcratical  expeptatyin^, 
to  the  multitude^  will  be  alone  the  ^objects  of  public  choice,.    Thus  h  up- 
p^ars  that  the  venality  of  elections  in  England  only  proves  the  ne^^effitjr. 
Which  the  candidates  lie  under  of  taking  pains  to  obtain  the  fufli^gj^  of. 
thofe  they  widi  to  ireprefent,  and  that  the  common  p^phy  in. England  hikT^- 
a  degree  of  confeqaen'ce  attached  to  thti^,  and  wherev^  (his  conf^q^^eace 
does  not  exift,  they  are  not  thought  worth  the  pains  of  purclij^fe. 

"  The  mode  of  reprefentation,  it  i^  alfo  faid#  is  bad  in  itlelf,  becanfch 
Upon,  the  kct  of  things  it  appears  abfurd  .th^t  a  umverfity  or  a  boroiu^^ 
town  (hoold  have  feveral  reprefentatives,  whilii  the  moil,  popv^^us  cities, 
liave  not  (o  much  as  one. 

'  "  It,  doubtlefs,  would  be  more  regular  if  the  reprefentation  of  th% 
country  were  edabliAied  in  ^xact  proportion  to  the  e^Ktpnt  and  populatida. 
of  the  territory  fepr.efented  ;  and,  indeed,  it  conflituted  the  wi(U  of  m  great, 
many  weft  ditpofed  Englifh  reformifis  that  this.fhould  He  the  cafe^ 

"  But  as  in  a  free  country  innovations  and  changes  of  this  nat|f  re  cannot'' 
Ibefafely  hadrecoorfe  to^  b\it.i&a  iUU  of .^ul^li^ :trs^n<iuillity.j  and  ia  Oidsf 
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TO  avoid  thofe  commotions  whicH  (he  ardour  of  opinion,  and  the  influence 

^bt  perfohal  intereHs  would  naturally  produce^  oX  the  fame  time  h(jJding  it 

more  prudent  to  retain  for  awhile  fome  few  irregularities  in  the  fabric  of 

,  fociety»  rather  than  to  fubvert  its  foundations  by  aiming  at  improvements^ 

tbe  wifetl  among  the  politicians  of  England  have  rightly  judged  <hat  the 

time  for  reform  has  not  yet  prefented  itfelf.     Befides,  it  confiils  with  the 

principles  of  the  Britifli  c6n(iitution/that  the  reprelentatives  of  a  borough 

are  thofe  of  the  nation  alfo ;  and  it  is  held  a^  a  maxim  that  they  ought  not 

to  be  guided  by  any  otheir  motives  than  fuch  as  have  a  view  to  the  general 

con<;ern;  and,  indeed,  the  great  number  of  public  inftitutions  which  de* 

inand  their  coniideration,  prevent  them  from  being  confined  to  more  loc^ 

partialitie^l    And  after  all  what  does  it  fignify  by  whom  we  are  reprefent* 

cd,  fo  as  we  be  well  reprefented.— Moreover,  the  general  cqurle  of  the 

national  reprefentation  in  Great  Britain  has  not  varied,  in  the  fmalleft  de* 

gree,  at  any  time,  e^er  (ince  the  year  166$,  and  during  that  whole  lapfe 

of  time  the  interefi  of  the  nation,  which  mufi  neceffarily  be  made  up  of  the 

iptere/ls  of  individuals,  has  been  its  uniform  obi ed.-— Surely  then  the  mode 

of  reprefentation  is  not  quite  fo  faulty  as  it  is  tnought  to  be  by  |bme. 

^'  It  is  alfo  urged  that  the  two  Houfes  are  corrupted  by  Court  inflaence, 
and  that  the  oppofition  canrrat  be  of  any  weight  .or  importance  in  parlia- 
xnent.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  fs^ourite  argument  of  all  the  edverfaries  oUhe 
Brittfb  contiitution,  and  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  places  and  other  far 
vours,  of  which  the  Crown  has  the  difpofal,  form  one  of  the,  taieans  by 
iwbich  its  intereds  obtain  the  fupport  oi  a  great  number  of  tlie  members 
of  both  Houfei,  it  is  thence  concluded  that  all  their  deliberations  are  alike 
corrupt.  To  make  the  abfurdity  of  this  popular  objedion  fully  apparent^ 
"we  mud  firft  inquire  in  what  manner  the  legidative  and  executive  autho^ 
rities  balance  each  other.  It  fs  very  evident  that  the  chief  of  ervery  iiate 
cannot  govern,  it  but  in  proportion  to  the  fupport  which  he  receives 
from  the  ruling  party,  and  without  fuch  fupport  there  could  not  be  any 
uniformity  of  plan  or  adion  in  the  condu6l  of  government,  and  inflead  of 
continuing  the  governing  power  it  would  be  itfelf  governed,  and  very  foon 
overthrown  by  the  exertions  of  individual  intereils. 

•  '/  It  is  alfo  equally  certain,  that  whatever  maybe  the .  probity  and  (h^. 
integrity  which  we  may  fuppofe  the  members  of  the  legiflative  boiy  to 
poifefs,  they  cannot  ceaCe  to  be  men,  and  fubjed  to  human  paflions  anct 
weakneffes,  nor  will  their  perfonal  interefl  be  altogether  Ipd  fight  of  evei^ 
when  no  other  interefl  but  the  public  one  (lioald. excite  their  exertions;  ancif 
at  the  fame  time  if  this  interefl  does  not  attach  them  to  the  government 
they  will  be  induced  by  it  to  a6l  in  oppofition  to  it.     It  is,  therefore,  abfo- 
lutely  requifite,  inr  order  that  the  King  may  retain  the  government  of  hia 
country  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  fliould  be  fecure  of  a  conflant  majority 
in  the  two  Houfes*  of  Parliament ;  and  that  fuch  a  majority  may  be  placed 
t^ithin  his  reach  to  preferve  the  Crown  from  the  ambition  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  legiflative  power,  it  becomes  in  all*  things  requifite  that  the. 
throne  (hould  have  the  difpolal  of  the  public  places  ^nd  offices.     We  can* 
not  b^t  admit,  however,  that  this  power  of  dififofal,  although  ifecefFary  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  tonfliiution,  may  grow  into  that  corruption  which j^ 
on  the  other  hand,  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  kingdom,  and  annihilate  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  were  it  not  for  that  happy  combinatign  of  tbefe 
faQie  individual  interefts  wlwrh  conftiti^te  and  fupport  the  opppdtion  party.' 
Xhifl  party,  fo  well  known  by  its  fcvere  flriflures  upon  all  tHe  operations 
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of  ^oreiUment,  is  genersilly  compofed  of  all  thofe  men  wbo  by  Aeir  ctii- 
rasters,  their  opinions^  or  their  jealoulies^  are  c^onfefledly  the  opponenls  of 
^iniflerial  authority,  or  \vho  endeavour  to  turn  out  miniflers  that  (bey 
themfelves  may  come  into  power.  This  party,  fo  alluring  by  the  popubrify 
which  it  enjoys,  by  the  ambition  wjth  whicii  it  fills  the  hopes  of  its  par* 
tizans,  and»  in  fine,  by  that  feniiment  which  is  fo  natural  to  freemen,  not 
to  fubrait  to  any  other  authority  than  their  own,  rou^s  the  patriotffm  of  their 
countrjmen,  defends  the  public  liberty,  throws  light  upon  the  path  oi  ge- 
vcrnment  by  the  continual  con  tradition,  whtch  it  exercifes  ageing  the  mes- 
Aires  of  miniflers,  preferves  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  by  afliirxng  (be 
nation  of  the  prefervation  of  its  rights,  and  not  unfrequently  open»  the  way 
to  the  promotion  of  thofe  who  upon  the  anti-miniHerial  benches  hare  given 
proof  of  their  abilities.  Their  writings,  their  fpeeches,  and  their  ttfiial  ex* 
aggerations,  have  not,  however,  much  influence  upon  the  public  mind  (b 
long  as  piiniflers  proceed  within  the  limits  of  conditutional  principles;  bat 
no  f boner  do  they  begin  to  deviate,  than  the  oppofitron,  however  fiaaaJJ^ 
becomes  tne  very  fame  inftant  the  predominant  party,  and  mini  tiers  coo- 
flrained  to  yield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  are  immediately  flripped  of 
their  influence,  over  the  majority  in  parliament,  and  of  neceffity  give  up 
their  fituations  to  (he  leaders  of  opposition,  who  intlant^y  comoniand  the 
majority  in  both  houfes. 

"  In  order  to  be  able  to  conceive  by  what  means  this  quiet  khid  of  revo- 
lution conduces  to  the  public  benefit,  it  mufl  be  recollecied  that  rn  the  Brt- 
lifh  parliament  there  is  found  a  third  clafs,  or  party,  conii fling  of  indepenh 
dent  members,  who  are  generally  country  gentlemen,  whofe  fortunes  and 
liabits  of  life  keep  them  equally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  intrigues  of  court, 
»nd  the  fophiftries  of  oppofition.     Thefe  very  refpe^table  members  afually 
Vote  with  miniftry,  that  they  ma)  giveafalutary  fupport  to  government,  birt 
no  fooner  does  the  public  opinion,  the  voice  of  the  nation,  or  the  warning  of 
their  own  confcience,  point  out  to  them  that  tlie  meafures  of  the  miniller 
are  becoming  injurious  to  the  country  at  large,  than  they  (hew  themfe/ves 
the  firft  to  withdraw  their  ftrpport  and  concurrence  from  him,  and  this  (tcp 
is  quickly  followed  by  the  ^eater  part  of  the  minifter's  friends,  becaufe  this 
old  majority,  retrained  by  the  irreveriible  principleiof  ihe  laws  ofthecoui>* 
try, -know  that  (he  firitilh  government  cannot  a6l  in  oppofition  to  the  with  of 
the  nation. — From  this  mutual  coincidence,  this  exalted  accord  of  the  politj 
of  the  ftate  and  private  intcrefts,  the  members  of  the  two  houfe!|  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  parliament,  whatever  be  their  refpedlive  talents,  their  virtues,  or  their 
rices,  or  the  party  which  they  efpoufe,  are  thus  of  neOeflity,  as  it  were,  forced 
tp  concur  in  the  iame  purpofe,  and  to  confult  with  equal  eameftnefs  the  wead 
of  their  country,  and  the  prefervation  of  its  liberties.     If  to  th'efe  confider* 
^tions  be  added,  that  of  the  king's  inviolability  in  his  perfon  and  privileges, 
his  not  being  able  to  a6l  but  through  the  medium  of  the  niiniiiers  of  his 
throne,  the  accountable  refponfibiltty  to  which  all  their  actions  are  fubjed, 
their  liability  to  be  impeached,  which  (or  many  abufes  of  power  they  often 
have  been,  we  ftiall  be  convinced  that  notwithftanding  the  firft  principles  of 
the  conftitution  place  the  regal  authority  out  of  the  reach  of  every  attack, 
they  prevent  the  rights  of  the  people  from  being  encroached  upon,  defend* 
«d  as  they  are  by  the  vigilance  of  the  oppofition  party,  by  the  rmpartral 
*  public  prints,  and  by  continual  appeals  to  the  people  to  prefewc  their  li-* 
berly,  and  Support  their  rights  and  individual  interefls.     The  Englifh  hare 
yet  another  fafe-guard  of  their  rights,  namely,  tliat  inquiry  made  at  the 
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W&nmms^cimtxii  of  every  reign  into  the  extent  and  exercffe  of  the  prerogai> 
tiTC  of  4heCr6vvn  during  the  reign  preceding,  by  the  means  of  which  in* 
reitigation  the  people  are  enabled  to  determine  whether  the  king's- prero* 
gSative  has  been  kept  within  conAitutional  limits,  and  what  mealures  mud 
he  taken  to  prevent  any  future  encroachments;  and  this  admirable  eflablilh*-^ 
^  rale  in  afibrding  additional  fecuiity  tor  the  prefervation  of  the  liberties 
cf  tbe  nation,  leaves  ^vttxy  agent  and  acting  power  in  the  (ituatibn  which' 
the  oonllitution  allocs  them.     Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  fo  ill-grounded  as) 
the  ailertion,  that  the  regal  powei  in  England  is  arbitrary,  fince  it  oannot'*^ 
do  a  ikigle  thing.without  the  concurrence  of  miniflers,  who  are  refponfibla; 
ibr  all  Ihey  do,  nor  can  tbe\  proceed  to  take  any  iiep  without  the  lupport 
of  the  majority  in  both  houles,  neither  can  ihey  retain  this  majority  uniela^ 
tiiey  (brictly  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office. 

"  Bui  we  are  next  alked»  Does  not  the  fufpeaiion  of  the  ^Habeas  Corpof* 
A6t  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  freedom  of  the  country,  fincc  by  the  means  of 
iiich  fufpeniion  minil^ers  are  empowered  to  cauie  private  perfons.to  be  ar* 
Teited  and  thrown  into  prilbn,  only  by  iflaing  their  limple  order  to  that  ef^ 
S^di  ?  There  would  be  no  anfwering  this  in  the  negative,  were  it  not  very- 
well  known  to  every  one,  that  at  all  times,  in  all  countries,  fuch  very  criti'^ 
cal  periods  occur  wnom  probable  effeds  cannot  be  provided  againit  but  by: 
exlraofdinary  meafures,  as  they  expofe  the  common  i^^iy  to  danger,  and^ 
therefore,  require  luch  iteps  to  be  taken  as  are  prompt  and  decifive.^— 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  difierent  governments  in  more  recent 
times,  have  fometimes  found  it  requi file:,  under  certain  circumiiances,  to 
have  recourie  to  arbitrary  oieanf,  and  in  the  titles  of  geneials,  didators,, 
captains  general,  &c.  have  inyefted  with  abfolute  power  men  difiinguilLed 
fcr  their  abilities,  or  for  their  perfeverance  whenever  any  danger  feemed  tor 
threaten  the  exigence  of  the  conflitution  $  and  they  coniidered  them(elve« 
as  fufficiently  happy  '\{  thele  dangerous  leaders  after  having  put  a  ftop  to  th«r 
evil  did  not  produce  a  greater,  by  retaining  and  abuiing  the  power  theyf 
had  been  ini-eded  with.    To  avoid  which  bad  conf'equence,  and  to  pre- 
vent thecQ^niiant  continuance  of  (uch  unlimited  authority,  the  Lnglifh  havtf 
recourfe.to  the  expedient  of  fufpending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  whidr 
fufpenfion  a  kind  of  diclatorfhip  is  afiixed  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  ai)<^ 
as  the  King  muti  necelfarily  be  moire  intereiied  than  any  perfon  in  his  do- 
minions in  the  prelervation  of  the  public  pesce,  and  is  placed  in  too  ele* 
vated  a  (ituation  to  be  moved  with  private  pique  or  peribnal  hatred*  or  anv 
Other  narrow-minded  motive, *it  certainly  is  much  better  to  entrufi  hiro  wilA^ 
tliis  power  than  to  conHgn  it  to  the  management  of  any  tingle  individoid 
among  his  fnbjedls,  or  to  any  parties  of  men  polleffing  power  or  influence,  < 
or  who  would  be  likely  to  make  the  moll  of  thefe  opportunities.    True  it 
is,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  this  fufpenlion  minivers  have  a  power  to 
impritbn  every  perfon  whofe  public  condu^  appears  to  be  regulated  with 
any  miichievous '  dt^iign ;    but,  befides  that  theie  prisoners   are  delaineil 
under  certain  regulations  which  fufiiciently  teiiify  that  government  knowi 
how  to  relpeft  their  perlons,  even  when  it  appears  expedient  to  take  harOt 
mcai'ures  againit  thepi,  minifiers  are   bound  to  produce  a  liR  of  tho.f 
who  are  confined,  and  of  the  caules  for  their  arrelt,  to  a  committee  of  the 
Iloiife  of  Commons,  an  obligation  which  completely  prevents  all  unnecel» 
fgry  violation  of  humapity  and  caAdid  ecHifider^ion;  ^hiUi*  in  the  meail 
while,  thofe  who  are  imprifoneU  are  allowed,  together  with  their  pax>etttf 
»n4  friends,  to  teanifeft  their  innocence  to  the  worlds  tluough  the  ncdium 
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of  the  public  pxmi% ;  and  the  circumflanoes  which  lead  to  Uie  imprifoimieiit' 
jBuft,  of  themfelves,  be  of  a  very  ferious  nature,  if  the  detained  be  bdt  tttt-^' 
mediately  admitted  to  bail  and  releafed.     Nothing  then  to  little  reiembtes- 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  other  governments^  than  the  confequences  of 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  A6t;  and  It  is  well  worth  attentioii, 
that  England  has  fupported  herfelf,  under  all  her  diihculties,  by  the  inoft 
moderate  meafures,  amid  all  the  uuheard  of  attempts  made  by  the  French 
Government  to  deftroy  her,   whild  that  very  Goveniment  was,  in   its 
turn,  forced  to  make  uie  of  the  mod  compuUory  means  to  fecure  its  own 
fafety. 

^  **  NeKt,  we  are  informed,  that'  the  prefSng  of  men  for  the  navy  is  an 
abominable  adH  of  tyranny.*  Before  this  expedient  is  blamed  it  will  be' 
as  well  to  confid^r  whether  any  better  can  be  fuggeiled,  or  whethbr  that 
which  other  countries  have  recourfe  to  claims 'a  fuperiority  over  that  which 
1%  adopted  in  this. 

.  <<  The  iafety  of  the  Britifli  empire  depends  upon  her  navy,  her  fliips  are 
ber  bulwarks  and  her  ftrofig  citadels ;  and  as  voluntary  offers  of  (ervice;^ 
althouEb  more  advantageous  in  that  country  than  in  any  other,  are  not  al- 
ways mfiicient  for  the  immediate  manning  of  the  difierent  fquadrons,  it  19 
ibmetimes  found  neccflary  to  take  the  men  out  of  private  (liips  by  force,  to 
employ  them  in  the  public  fervice  of  the  ftate :  an  expedient,  which  violent 
as  it  may  at  iirfl  appear,  is  much  more  compatible  with  civil  liberty,  iban  tbe' 
modes  of  clailing  the  people  in  Frances,  and  in  almod  all  the  other  maritime' 
countries  in  Europe,  in  which  a  failor  has  not  (b  much  as  the  opportunity 

E'venhim  of  difpofing  of  his  ferviees  as  he  wifhes.  The  regilier  in  wbid 
\  is  enrolled^  almoii  from. his  infancy,  places  him  at  once  under  the  pofi- 
live  controul  of  navy  agents*  From  which  comparative  conlideration,  it 
appears,  that  the  prefling  of  failors,  an  a6lion  in  it  (elf  but  of  fliort*  contiDU^ 
ance  at  aily  time»  is  far  lefs  inimical  to  the  interefls  of  feamei;^  than  fome 
writers  have  conceived.  r 

. . "  U  is  likewife  maintained  that  all  public  and  private  property  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Sovereign,  in*  confequence  of  the  ready  acquiefcence  witir'' 
ip^hich  Parliament  meet  the  demands  of  MiiiiAers  for  iiipplies,  and  the  taxes 
#hich  tl>ey  levy  to  procure  them. 

'  **  It  certainly  is  true  that  the  propofal  of  taxes  copies  from  the  Miniders 
#f  the' Crown,  as  having  in  their  pofleffion  all  the  various  clues  of  Govem- 
m«nt»  and  therefore  more  able  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  fupplies  rer 

Sired  for  the  publio  expendrture ;  but  as  e*very  demaiid  made  is  regulated 
^rding  to  theexpekices  of  the  year  preceding ;  and  all  extrftordinary 
fiwis  provided,  ibr  by  loan,  miniders  alfo  being  obliged  to  lay  before  Par- 
Uament  an  exad  account  of  all  monies  t()i)ed  'from  the  Treafurv;  before 
tt^evc^p  move  for  frefh  fiip^Iies,  it  necefTarily  follows  that  the  Members  as 
y§m\  as  thofe  whom  they  reprefent,  are  aliKe  enabled  to  decide  on  the 
fiature  of  the  iituation  or  fiotmcier,  with  a  perfadl  intelligence  of  every 
leadti^  cifturoftance  -attached  to  it ;  i|nd  that  the  Sovereign,  who  has  not 
tht  povyer  of  dii^o5ng  of  a  farthing  that  belongs  to  his  civil  Ijft,  has  not  at 
^is  command  the  fmalleft  portion  of  eithef  public  or  private  property. 

'  Again,  "  the  enormous  amount  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  the  taxes  in 
genera',  Ts  faid  to  complete  the  dtfirefs  of  the  EngliHi;  and  the  increale 
ti'  the  poor-rate9  W  ^'  iucontrpv^fUbJe   proof  pf  the  daily  increafe  of 
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•»  bii  «  firft  view,  tfie  tiatibnal  debt  of  Etigjand  3o«i  realty  appear  to  ^ 

^nortnous;  but  when  it  is  recoIIe6led  that  its  progreflive  diminution   is 

'tiiade  certain  by  a  continually  increasing  (inking  fund ;  that  every  new 

loan  carries  with  it  the  means  of  rtooving  the  burthen  vvhicb  it  produces!; 

€Iiat  England,  as  it  were/move<i  upon  its  own  axis;  that  its  trade,  ii^menfe 

^s  it  is,  it  not  fuflicient  to  employ  the  general  capital,  and  ihat  the  iiik 

«viiich  Coverhment  makes  of  the  overplus  is  a  fec^ure  inveHmetit  of  ftock  ; 

mnd  when  it  is  alfo  cbnfidered^  that  all  the  extraordinary  expences  which 

tlie  natioii  is  at,  uniformh'  have  for  their  object  the  augmentation  of  it's  bwh 

c^onimefc'e  and  of  that  of  its  colonies,  when  1  lay  thefe  things  are  taken  into 

ooniideration,  the  national  debt  of  (Lnglarfd,  io  far  from  appearing  tq  be  ah 

^vit,  is  on  the  contrary,  beneficial  to  the  nation ;  and,  indeed  it  may  be 

<;oncIuded  that  the  gr^atefl  misfortune  which  could  happen  to  the  BritlSi 

empire,  would  be  the  polTibility,  or  the  inclination,  of  paying  off  tills  detit 

at  on<;e,  for  then  there  wbutd  no  longer  cxift  any  proportion  between  tli 

<:irculating  capital  and   the  demands  which  thei  agriculture  and  the  coo^- 

merce  of  th<2  country  are  continually  making  upon  it;  an  event  w hi qi 

*  could  not  fail  to  pro  Juce  a  lamentable  alteration  m  the  vailuis  of  all  com-    . 

mod. ties;   and  to  drive  the  Ehglifti  to  inveft  their  property  2h  forei^ 

funds,  .  .        ^ 

'*  The  payn^ehC  of  the  interefl  upon  this  enofmous  fuin  cfoes  moft  ceN 
lainly  give* rile  to  a  coniiderable  augmentation  of  taxes;  but  if  does  n^t 
appear  that  the  confe^uent  burthen  is  greater  in  England  than  in.  any  other 
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cording  to'  what  each  individual  is  able  to  bear,  it  ma^y^  be  confidently  a)^ 
lerted  that  no  where  are  taxes  more  eaiilv  fp ^ported  tiian  in. England;  an 
ailertion  which  the  progreffive  increale  ot  national  and'private  wealth  eve^ 
day  (lemonllrates. 

"  As  to  the  poor-rates,  doubttcfs  their  incfeafe  would  be  veiV  flrlkiilg 
did  we' not  know  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  profperbus  condition  of  tnenatfon. 
Trtiia  prosperity,  by  incrcafing  the  confumj^tion  of  alriioft  every  commodity, 
and,atthe  fame  time  bringing  a  great  deal  of  mon^yi  or  money  s  worth,  info 
the  hands  of  the  opiilent  pail  of  the  nation,  has  produced  a  <^eat  rile  m 
the  price  of  every  neceflary  of  life ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  alJdwajioe 
to  the  poorer  clafTes  muft  be  increated  in  proportion.  Thei  certainty  .#r 
the  aid  which  thic  a^ords,  encourages  the  poor  to  marry,  altl^ougbjr  on  the 
<ltber  hand,  it  may,  pt^rhaps,  indulge  idLenefs.in  fgme  few  initances.  Aui^ 
ther  conlideration  on  this  head,  is,  th^t  war  pr  varlojas  political  modiHcf* 
tions  of  treaties,  &c.  not  unfre^uentljr,  very  fenftlily  a(te£ls  ,tfie  Tale  of  cer- 
tain Englifli  manufa6tures,  the' conlumption  of  which  depends  altogether 
on  foreign  demand;  this  is  a  caiife  which  tends,  among  miny  Other  things, 
to  increaPe  the  poor-rates.  We  admit  that  this  tax  maybe  regarded  as  j*  con- 
tinual thorn  in  the  fide  of  Britifli  profperity,  and  mofl  ferioufly  deroan<ts 
the  attention  of  the  Icgfffature.  In  other  countries  the  indigence  of  i lie 
common  people  is  but'  little  attended  to;  and  very  rarely  i%  any  tax  im- 
prtfed  for  their  relief;  .but  in  England  it  is  never  forgotten  for  a  moment, 
that  thefe  poor  fubjeCts  of  the  empire  are  men  and  Britons.  ,; 

**  Laflly,  it'is  obje^ed  that  the  Ijbetty  of  the  prefs  is  top  mvich  )imiteji 
by  mtoifierial  authority ;  and,  in  fine,  tha(  all  thefe  grievances  vrhich  we 
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Jiavtt  bften  treating  upon,  niaft  together  neceflarilj  Aeiid  to  eoflara  and  ga* 

poverifh  the  peoplcl 

"  It  isi  only  nece{farj  to  read  tl^e  EngliOi  newspapers  and  the  nnmerpoi 
pamphlets,  that  are  every  day  ifluing  froni  the  prefsi  to  be  thorn^gbly  coih 
!vince4  that  in  np  country  is  the  public  opinion,  or  that  ofindividuaJseit- 
prjcJed  with  more  freedom  upon  every  fubjeel ;  and  that  the  influence  and 
authority  of  men  in  power,  are  kept  in  conilant  reitrainl  by  this  very  falii» 
tary  euro  upon  them.  Jt  is  trqe^  calumny  cannot  purfu^  its  object  with- 
out being  liable  to  a  legal  profecution  ;  but  it  is  well-known  how  impar* 
tially  the  Britifh  tribunals  decide  on  every  caufcj  and  that  neither  rank  wa 
fortune  can  bias  an  Englifti  jury. 

*' That  liberty  of  the  pref's,  the  impregnable  rampart  of  public  liberty 
and  civil  freedom,  and   without  which  neither  can  IcJhg  exi«,  i%  enjoyed 

t  \n  England  to  the  full  extent  in  which  it  6ught  to  be  toUtated,  It 
is  the  corner  flone  of  the  constitution ;  it  is  the  nation's  giiaranteie 
in  all  tbofe  privileges  which  its  polity  p.ovides,  and  which  have  rendered 
Britons  a  people  more  frej  and  opnient   than  any  other  under  Heaven, 

.Ma/  the  blpflings  they  enjoy  be  inipreC'ed  qpon  the  convi61jon«  of  all  men, 
and  !ecure  the  prelervation  of  a  fo^m  of  government  which  has  not  \\%  pav 
rallei  in  the  uliivcrfe;  and  which  has  alone  given  to  human  nature  ide^ 

^of  jiberty  and  pr^lptu^oiis  power.  In  al!  things  coiupatibfe  with  the  (bcial 

_^flate  of  man.  May  all  cojp iritis  at  length  attain  the  fame  point  of  nation^ 
felicity  as  Gfeal  Britain  enjoys,  b)  adopting  thofe  of  her  principles  of  Go- 
vernjnent,  and  her  Hatutcs,  which  can  be  adapted  to  their  reipedive  local 

_£taatio|is;  and,  finally,  m^y  this  happy  empire  never abu'e  the  wealth  and 
pou  er  that,  belong  to  her,   but  continue  to  afford  the  world  an  ondeviatr 

_xng  exaujpl^  of  rjaoder  at  ion,    patfiotifip,  indudry,  iipd  moral    condad,* 

'•  To  the  prayer  df  this  vjrry  l^oneft  and  truth-fpeaking  FrenchmaA, 
'^we  mod  cordially  fay — Amen.  We  have  inferted  the  whole  of  his 
honourablp  tef^jmmy,  that  we  may  ihame  thofe  crafty  and  tarbuJent 
liatives  of  our  foil  who  fo  difingenuoufly  feek  to  d^preci^te  and  to  dc« 
,  firpy  ch^  fatisfa^ions  of  their  countrymen  \  and,  at  the  fame  time^  we 
.  lure  not  without  hope  that  this  Tenable  expofure  of  tl^eir  carillings 
will'  teacirthe  wavering  to  hold  faft  the  good  they  enjoy;  and  noC 
cloud  that  funfliine,  in  which,  they  flourifli,  with  morbid  difconteat 
imd  fifllen  rejeftidn  of  popular  comforu. 

In  the  chapters  on  government  and  religion,  there  are  many  very 
ufeful  and  appropriate  rei)edion6  6n  the  prefent  ftate  of  tl^e  author*! 
country.  He  certainly  writes  without  fear,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  the 
truth  boldly,  wherever  es^ifting  circumftances  require  it.  But  in  the 
/ir((  note  to  the  chapter  on  religioui  we  think  he  has  fullered  his 
'feelipgs  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgnjent,  and  hgs  bimfelf  been 
blinded  l)y  the  time-fervifig  fimulation  of  a  wily  tyrant.  <*  Since  this 
phap^er  wa^  written*  religion  h^s  been  re-eftablifhed  in  France*  by 
the  meafuresof  theFirft  Conful,  gnd  through  the  anxious  folicitudc 
pf  the  biai  oftbi  chuuhj**  We  are  happy  to  perceive  this  diftinifkioo, 
^though  we  do  not  admit  the  pre-eminence ;  but  at  all  events  the 
author  has  made  a  better  difpofal  of  the  keys  of  the  fanduary  than  if 
b^  Mi  tonfigRccJtbfip  to  rtc  baods  of  4  m^%^\  ^wicd  with  repeated 
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jQMU^ers  and  foul  ufurpation  ;  yet  we  are  nwi^re  the  tKRiiidlon,  in 
jtfclf,  is  but  a  bare  nominal,  forth<:  fo.bcafance  ot  a  defpor,  or  the  t<K- 
jerancei  of  his  regicide  compeer?,  a\q  hoc  to  '  *"  relied  on  with  tinru(*- 
pe<Sling  confideice.  '"  v  vvolf  may,  for  d  while,  fufFer  others  to  feed 
the  flock,  but  wncn  he  pleafes  he  will  ucvour  them. 

"  May  ^lory  and  grateful  acknowledgement  ever  await  fhofe  who  hav0 
xeftorc  1  li)  us  (ue  faith  of  oar  forefathers,  that  religion  which  compriz^ 
the  uioit  necullary  inlirii6lioD,  and  Ihe  moCt  ciTedu  .1  consolation.  The  plan 
iwhich  has  been  aviopted  for  the  execution  of  this  important  meafure  has 
been  framed  .vilh  ponfummale  wiidom,  the  fptrit  of  union'  and  peacci  hat 
perfeded  ^v«ry  part  of  that  iVrraQgennent  which  has  given  fo  complete  « 
triumph  io  \W  caufe  oi  religion;  a  juil  toleration  of  the  Protenant  peri'ua- 
iionhas  convinced  its  membi^rs  that  perfecutian  no  longer  e?cil>s  in  France, 
either  agalnft  ihcm  or  burielves;  and  that  trjnchmen  are  all  ahkjB  defirou^ 
of  being  united  in  the  faith  of  the  gofpel.  All  that  h  now  required  is  to 
^ilablith  this  restoration  by  ever)  auxiliary  expedient ;  «{k1  from  this  con- 
iideration  it  is  that  we  have  made  no  aUer4tion  in  the  fentiments  contained 
in  this  chapter,  under  (he  hope  that  they  may  h^  fopnd  tifeful  towards  the 
prooiotion  of  fo  beneficial  a  caufe." 

The  author  felt  himfelf  happy  at  the  idea  tliat  he  could  once 
rfiore,  without  fear  of  tnartyrdofn  by  the  guillotine,  worfhip  his  GnI 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  in  the  long  eftablifbed  principles  of  thp 
pa^ional  faith  ;  anxj,  as  is  very  natural,  fufFcred  the  gratification 
"which  his  heart  experienced,  to  abforb  every  idea  or  apprehenfion 
that  the  fouifce  of  it  was  not  equally  pure,  or  the  continuance  of  it 
certain.  In  the  moment  of  joy  we  do  pot  eafily  permit  the  intruHoa 
of  fombre  prefentiment,  or  of  ferious  refleftion,  othcrwifc  we  are  of 
opinion  that  this  warmth  of  felf-gratulation  had  been,  in  fome  degree^ 
chilled  by  the  conviction,  which  every  man  of  thought  mult  feel,  that 
the  Corfican,  by  this  temporifing  reftoration  of  the  national  worfliip, 
had  nothing  fo  little  in  view  as  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  comfort  of 
thofe  whom  he  has  bent  to  his  iron  yoke ;  and,  that  the  fame  convc*. 
nience  which  heconfulted  by  this  incipient  flicw  of  tolerance,  he  will 
not  permit  to  be  In  the  flighteft  degree  intrijded  upon  when  once  the 
continuance  of  the  licence  he  has  granted  becomes  inimical  to  the 
interefts  of  his  defpotifm.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  fo  improbable  as  to 
fuppofe  that  fincerity  can  dwell  for  a  moment  in  the  heart  of  a  man 
(and  that  man  invefled  with  every  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
his  guilty  Cifjiricc),  who  has  broken,  unhefitntingly,  through  every 
veftri6tion  which  religion  infifts  on  ;  in  tolerating  the  exiftenccg 
therefore,  of  public  worfliip,  he  referves  to  himfelf  the  right  of  vio- 
lating every  (acred  obligation  of  it*<  fundamental  principles.  -  How 
far  glory  i^  to  be  afcribed  to  him  for  the  reftoration  of  a  religious  faith, 
vho  ha«,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  blafphemed  and  denied  the  author 
of  it ;  or  how  far  confidence  is  to  be  placed  bv  the  minifters  of  thaf 
faith  in  hii  favour,  who  has  profefled  himfelf  a  Turk  and  infidel,  as 
}gz^  fiftt^d  b^-ai^bitloys  views  9ffelf-ags;randifeinent^  by  murder  and 
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friUage,  let  tlie  common  fenfe  of  ever/  tnaiii  and  iht  coumon 
pe6lionsof  caufes  and  effefis  determine. 

The  remarks  on  religion  which  this  chapter  contains,  are  certahify 
judicious  ;  tmt  we  doubt  the  author  muft  xM  ^xpefi  fuch  pure  prin- 
ciples as  he  lays  down,  to  be  included,  in  the  femfh  fyftem  of  gorern- 
xnent  which  Bonaparte  Teems  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  uphold^  (m 
long  as  the  vengeance  of  France  fleeps.  We  fhall,  for  the^  prcfcnr, 
lake  our  leaveof  this  work,  but  (hall  refumeour  obfervations  and  ex- 
trads  in  our  next  review,  the  length  of  the  note  we  have  inferted 
liaving  obliged  us  to  exceed  the  limits  we  ufually  allow  to  our  ne- 
Sfc&\vt  rcvieirs  of  foreign  publtcstffon^ ;  for  as  we  now  confine  them 
to  the  Appendix,  we  are  defirotis  of  including,  in  each  numbef^, 
as  many  as  we  well  can,  with  jnftice  to  their  ailthors  and  to  our 
readers. 
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J^ettre  de  Churlis  ViUlen  a  George  Cuvier,  de  VInftitut  N^Unal  dt 
France^  fur  une  nouvelle  Theorie  da  Cerveau^  par  le  Doifeur  GaU^ 
ce  Vtjcereetant  confidere  comme  t  Organ  immidiat  des  Facultis  Mo^ 
rales.  A  Met^J,  chcz  CoUignon  ;  et  fc  trouve  a  Paris,  chez  Lcv- 
rault,  Freres. 

Letter  from  Charles  VUUers  to  George  Cuvier,  of  the  National  InfiUuti^ 
upon  Dr,  GalPsnetu  Theory  of  the  Brdin^  in  whiih  tBe  Brain  h 
conftdered  as  the  immediate  Organ  of  the  Moral  Fdcullies,  8vg^ 
Pp.82.  ' 

WHO  this  Charles  Villiers  or  this  George  Cuvicr  w,  we  do 
not  find  out  in  this  pamphlet,  but  that  both  arc  of  the 
fcft  of  materialifts  is  pretty  apparent.  The  do&rine  of  KanI 
f$  too  well  known  for  us  to  notice  its  extraordinary  tenets,  and  this 
performance  profefles  to  detail  an  improved  theory,  built  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Kant*s  philofophyj  by  a  Dr,  GaH,  Tb^ 
rcorrefpondence,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  cafual  expreffions,  i^ 
between  two  young  furgeons ;  the  one  rcfident  at  Lubeck  and  the 
other  at  Paris ;  and  both  advocates  for  the  infidel  dogmata  of  the 
philofophizers  of  the  day;  who,,  by  their  {hallow  hypothefis,  and 
Jlill  more  futile  fyftems,  vilify  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator^  awl 
Jhe  operations  of  his  hand.  While^  however,  we  are  fhocked  to  fee 
pien  fo  perverfely  degrading  the  nobleft  enerEics  of  their  nature,  as 
to  voluntarily  rank  themfelves  witji  the  beads  that  perifli,  we  cannot 
help  adn>iring  the  blindnefs  of  their  underftandings  when  we  fee 
thera  fearching  for  the  feat  of  the  foul  in  the  dried  brain  of  a  dead 
carcafe  ;  ({iircding  mufcles  and  nerves  which  have  long  ccafcd  to 
ex*  rt  tlieir  furaioi.s  in  life,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  local  refidcncc 
pfihe  moral  faculties,  and  attributing  certain*  effe£ls  of  the  intelled, 
when  operated  upon  by  the  corporeal  fenfes,  to  the  affinity  and  juxta 
pofuion  of  particular  membranes  and  integuments  of  a  Ufclefstruokj 
This  very  fapieht  Charles  YiUierS|0r  rather  this  great  doctor  of  doc- 
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lOTSy  Doilor  Gall,  whom  he  quotes,  and  on  whofe  abfurdities  he, 
with  lojerable  fclf-fuflSciency*  enlarges,  after  a  l^rift  fearch  among 
carcafcs  of  dead  clay,  tor  the  domiciFium  of , the  foul,  finds  her  neft- 
ling  in  the  center  of  the  brain,  like  a  toad  in  a  (lone.     It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  fach  vifionary  p^r^Tuits  of  n^etaphyfical.  vanity 
iliould  drive  from  the  heart  all  hu'nble  belief  in  the  LVlofaic  hiilory  of 
creation,  other wifip,  i?ire  conceive,  that  the   tranfadtio^  recorded  in- 
the  fevcath  yerfe  of  the  fecqnd  chapter  of  Genefi:^,  would  go  fon^e 
^p'ay  towards  fatisfying  thefe  dabblers  in  phyfiology,  that  the  *'  breath 
of  life,  *  is  nqt  to  be  fc  »Qped  out  of  the  cranium  with  a  diflre6ling 
knife   like  an  oy(ler  out  or  its  (hell.     We  are  taught  by  our  Bible 
that  •*  the  tiord  God  formed  man  of  the  duft  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  ii^tohis  noArils  the  breath  of  lifej  and  man  became  a  living 
foul."     IVj^n  was,  therefore,  formed  befofe  he  had  power  to  ad  upon 
tiiat  form  ;  but  we  are  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  Almighty  would 
not  have  left  any  part  of  that  form  imperfed,  and  that  the  whole  of 
man's  material  pan  was  created  at  onoe,  whence  we  woul.i  conclude 
that  the  brain  was  made  at  the  fame  inftant  with  the  reft  of  the  body  ; 
but  if  the  foul,  or  as  thefe  cavilling  materialifts  fubdividc  their  men* 
ftrou^  conceptions,  if  the  properties  of  the  foul,  f  which,  we  prefumc, 
cpnftitute  thee(renceof  thefoul,  or  the  foul  itfelr,  tor  what  is  a  fpirit. 
dive(ted  of  its  properties),  are  found  exifting   in  the  brainular  fub- 
i^ance  of  this  form,  there  were  aftion  and  volition  exifting  in  the 
form  before  God  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  it,  and  thence  it 
muft  necelTarily  follow  that  the  fanu  fpiiritual  vitatlity  muiValfo  exiR: 
iix  the  body  after  death,  when  this  breath  of  life  leaves  it,  which,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  metaphyfical  (ubtlety  can  adduce  to.  the  contrary,  is  a> 
ccmtradidion  to  the  general  acceptation  of  terms,  to  the  convidions 
<rf  common  fenfe,  to  every  hour's  experience  of  fad,  and  to  the  ex- 
i>rei6  revelation  of  ^the  Word  of  God.     For  we  read  that  when  this 
breath  of  life  was  breathed  into  man,  and  not  before,  "man  becamo 
a  living  foul ;"  but  the  materialtfi  iofids  upon  the  converfe,  that  when 
ti^^  breath  of  life  leaves-the  human  bcxiy,.  man  becomes  a  dying  foul ; 
fpi:  if  the  rational  part  of  man  exiiU  in  or  by,  (for  it  is  the  fartie  thin^ 
ioefFed),  the  vital  adion  of  any  part  of  the  corporeal  frame,  neceC- 
(arily  it  muft  ceafe  Uv^j^  when  that  vital  adion  no  longer  animate$ 
this  f^ame/    We  are  v^xill  ^ware  that  this  **  breath  of  life,"  is,  by 
A>fiie,  underftood  to  be  the  fenfitive  knd  animal  life  alone.     But,  on 
tHis.  head,  we  think>  Dr.  Home,  in  his  fermon  on  creation,  will 
a}ft>rd  us  pretty  ftrong  reafons  why  we  (bould  underftand  it  to  deflg-: 
liate  the  immortal  foul  of  man* 

•*  This  expre(fion,  (fays  the  learned  prelate),  certainly  is  roraetimesurc4 
hs  the  lower  pf  thefe  acceptations — '  Ceaie  ye  from  man,  whofe  breath  is 
jh  his  nodriU.  All  creatures,-  in  whoTe  noilrils  was  the  breath  of  liie,  died 
by  the  flood/  By  thefe  texts  it  appears  that  the  terms  shir  it  and  breath  ar» 
|ued  to  (ignify  that  animal  life,  which  i<i  fupported  mechanicaliy,  by 
fj^fpiration  through  the  nodrils."  "  But  they  are  likewile  ufed  for  the 
llBfOfWrf  «Wrt  JfRq[i^/t|4  fo»li  vvilpcfe  tJlQ/ip  vyQrd*  Qf  Ihe  Pialu^ift,  adopted 

by 
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bv  oar  lord  w)i«n  expiring  on  the  crofs^  '  Into  tby  hanHs  I  commeodof 
fpirit/  So  aeain,  'The  fpirit  iball  return  to  Con  who  gave  it.'  Aad 
*  The  fpirit  of  man  it  the  candle  of  the  Lord." 

If  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  or  Mr.  George  Cuvicr,  or  any  of  their 
metaphyfical  brethren,  will  cpndefcend  to  read  what  follows  from  the 
fame  divine,  we  are  bold  enough  to  conclude  that  they  will  find  their 
bafelefs  fabric  of  atheiftical  prefumptfon  completely  thrown  down. 

*'  Spiritual  eifences  and  operations  come  not  under  the  cogniasince  of 
^thofe  lentigo  which  during  the  prefent  flate  of  probation  God  has  been 
pleafed  to  make  the  inlets  of  our  ideas.  Thej  mn/l,  therefore,  be  repre- 
lented  and  defcribed  to  us,  in  the  way  of  comparifon  apd  analogy,  by  fiicb 
language  a»  is  commonly  flyled  tigurattve  or  metaphorical.  Of  animal 
life,  begun  and  continued  by  refpiration,  we  have  a  proper  and  a  fuificient 
knowledge.  From  a  contemplation  of  that  life,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  fupported  by  the  air,  we  are  direded  to  frame  onr  notions  of  an  higher 
life  maintained  by  the  influence  of  an  higher,  principle.  For  this  purpofe 
the  terms  which  denote  the 'former  are  borrowed  to  es^prefs  the  latter,  and 
we  find  the  words,  tranfiated  sjiirit,  and  breathy  fometimes  ufed  for  one  and 
fometimes  for  the  other.  But  when  we  confider  that  man,  as  other  Scrip- 
Cores  do  teliify>  has  within  him  a  rational  foul,  an  immortal  fpirit,  which,  on 
the  dinblution  of  the  body,  returns  to  God  ivho  gave  it;  that  in  this  original 
deicription  of  his  formation  we  may  reafonably  expefl  lo  find  both  parts 
of  his  compofition  mentioned,  and  that  a  perfonal  acl^of  the  Deiiy,  that 
of  ihfpiring  the  breath  of  life,  is  Recorded  with  regard  to  him  which  is  not 
faid  of  the  other  creatures,  we  can  J)ardIy;do  otherwife  than  conclode, 
that  the  words  were  intended  to  denote  not  the  animal  life  only,  but  alfo 
another  life  communicated  with  it,  and  reprefented  by  it ;  in  a  word,  that 
man  confifleth  of  a  body  fo  organized  as  to  be  fu flamed  in  life  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  material  elements  upon  it,  and  a  rational  ipamortal  tool  fap> 
ported,  in  a  fimllar  manner,  by  the  influence  of  a  fuperior  aod  ipiritw 
agency."  . 

We  have  indulged  ourfelves  in  making  this  long  quotation  for  the 
purpofe  of  ihewing  how  clearly  a  man  argues  who  reafons  from  a 
'  pious  conviction  of  the  omnipotence  of  Goo,  and  'the  truth'  of  hik 
word,  and  how  eaiily  he  overthrows,  by  a  few  perfpicuoiis  stnd  ra- 
tional dedudionsy  the  pefplexed  and  perplex^i^Cydems  of  man's  in- 
vention, too  weak  to  uipport  itfelf  without/»ircVetetion,  and  yet  loo 
proud  to  acknowledge  its  dependence — "  God  made  man  upright, 
but  he  hath  found  out  many  mventions;*' — and  among  the  moll  de^ 
grading  to  human  nature,  the  moft  dedrudive  to  the  happieft  inteiefts 
of  fociety,  the  moft  ruinating  to  the  eternal  hope  of  man^  the  moft- 
bfafphemons  againft  the  decrees  of  the  living  God,  is  that  of  mate- 
riallfm.  Every  friend  of  his  fellow  creatures,  therefore,  every  ho- 
neft  member  of  fociety,  every  pious  follower  of  his  God,  will  op* 
pofe  a  (lo(ttrine  which  bts^in$  in  the  pride  of  fcepticifm,  and  ends  in 
the  blafphemics  of  Alhcilni ;  but  which,  groundiefs  as  are  its  lead* 
jng  principles,  and  ftrifelcfs  the  ratiocination  required  to  ftipport  it^ 
from  its  flattering  the  prefumption  and.the  vanity  of  the  hy^mn  miB<^,* 
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lias  not  'wanted  advocates  amooe  the  inexperienced  young  difciples 
of  Icience,  and  the  crafty  apollles  of  infidelity.  This  monftrous 
fyftem  is  the  corner  ftone  of  illuminifm,  which  has  for  a  long  time 
deluged  the  Continent  with  impiety  and  immorality ;  its  torrent, 
however,  has  been  for  a  while  flayed,  and  we  truft  and  hope  that 
every  government  will  narrowly  watch  and  provide  againft  its  inroads 
upon  thje  peace  and  fubordination  of  its  people.  In  Germany, it  firft 
,burft  forth,  and  its  overflow  has  reached  every  nation  in  Europe  io- 
its  turn.      In  Germany  it  ftill  refifls  the  barriers  which  the  civil 

J^ower  attempts  to  oppofe  to  it,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  infolent 
entiment  with  which  this  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  winds  up  the  con- 
tents of  his  atheiflical  pamphlet.    . 

'*  This  then  conflitutes  that  theory  againft  which  the  Court  of  ViennH 
lias  thought  proper  to  level  its  anathema^  and  whofe  doctrines  it  has  prohn 
bited  and  excluded  from  the  public  education  of  the  countryj  becaule  for- 
iboth  *  it  tends  to  introduce  materialism^  In  this  methinks  the  men^bers  of  the 
Au{\rian  government  fufpicious  in  the  extreme^  and  prompt  in  their  cen- 
fares,  have  (hewn  themfelves  but  very  indifferent  melaph)rncian9,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  cafe  with  almofi  all  other  governments." 

Mr.  Charles  Villiers  will  permit  us  to  add  lo  this  fentence— -wha 

are  difpofed  to  render  happy  as  a  people,  and  as  individuals  thofe 

whom    they  govern — We  think  the  reafon  affigned  by  the  Auflriail 

government  allfufEcient  to  juftify  the  fuppreliion    of  this  wicked 

'  theory  ;  for  whatever  tends  to  introduce  materialifm  among  a  people, 

has  a  direft  tendency  to  introduce  irreligion,  of  which  the  natural 

confeqiience  is  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  an  univerfat 

prevalence  of  vicious  pra6lice,  fubverfion  of  political  order,  and  the 

overthrow  of  all  eftabli(hed  good  ;  and,  therefore,  in  humble  imita^ 

tion  of  this  wife  provifion  of  the  cabinet  of  Auftria,  we  give  it  as 

our  decided  opinion,  that  whatever  attempts  are  made  to  defend  a  fyf- 

tem  fo  replete  with  impious  and  immoral  principle,  fo  produdive  of 

temporal  and  eternal  mifery,  (hould  (liare  in  the  fame  execration  as  the 

objeft  of  their  defence.     For  this  reafon  we  pronounce  this  letter  ctf 

Charles  Villiers  to  George  Cuvier  execrable  in  defign,  in  principle, 

and  in  execution,. and  to  the  condemnation  and  dcteftatron  of  every 

good  man  we  conflgn  all  fuch  theories^  all  fuch  attempts,  all  fucn 

teachers,  and  all  fuch  difciples* 
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Haweis's  CntjacH  HisTORT. 
TO  THE  EDITOH. 

Y^OUR  profeffions  of  candour  and  impartiality  lead  me  to  ronclnde  yo« 
,     X    will  have  no  objedion  to  in.eri  the  following  obfervations  in  youj 
mwi  review.  T«  Uaw&^is. 
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>As  an  aiithorr  Dr.  H.  thinks  hi mfelf  called  upon  to  repel  (Tiree  diflmsi 
attacks  of  his  Chuich  Hiflor}'  in  the  Anti*Jacobin  Review.  To  the  ehar^gcs 
he  witlies  to  make  the  fhottcfl  and  moll  explicit  reply.  To  grofs  and  ge- 
neral abufe  he  makes  i.one.  Bill  if  during  tne  lafl  Rve  and  forty  years  2aj 
perlbii  ever  heard  him  preach  urtamdttivnal  t eArobatitm'  let  them  tenify  wbsa 
or  whore;  or  if  in  the  voluminous  publications/ Mrhit^b  are  open  t^  Vne  nri- 
iic's  eye,  a  iingle  fentence  can  be  p.oduced  that  fpeaks  thi:i  opinioD — or 
any  language  calculated  either  to/tlunge  men  in  despair y  or  to  mfoxicate  tktm  whi 
'  'jfiirituai /tride,  let  him  be  convicted  by  fai;  quotation.*  He  migiit  xetort 
the  coarfe  language  empIo)ed.  Bui  fuch  arc  not  the  wcjapons  of  our  war- 
fare. He  avow&  himleli  a  Calvinift,  according^  to  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical fenfeof  the  17ih  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Rcfpeding  the  Fathers,  he  hcmours  their  excellericies^  and  cenfures  their 
credulity.     In  point  of  ability  preferring  the  writings  of  the  modcTDS ;  if 
he  errs  it  is  with  the  learned  Molheim,  the  able"Jortin,  and  highly  edeeoh 
ed  Profeilbr  Campbell,  and  a  hoft  of  men  of  dimnguifhed  talents,  wbofe 
prejudice,  jiride^  and  ignorance  Bear  fome  proportion  with  his  o\vn.+     He 
cannot  fill  a  letter  with  quotations, — one  ftiall  ferve  as  an  explicit  declara- 
tion.    Jortin's  Bk^clef.    Remarks,  vol.  iv.    19,20.     "  Two  capital  errors 
were  generally  adopted  ;   1  ft,   that  to  lie  and  deceive  becomes   a  virtue  i^ 
religion  can  be  profited  by^it.    2d,  that  wrong  notions^  and  mrUakes  of 
men  in  malt^.r.s  or' faith,  if  upon  admonition  they  are  not  -  renounced  and 
anathematilccl,  are  to  be  chaftifed  with  bodily  pains  and  puniQinients."    R 
is  hardly  pofiiblc  to  enumerate  the  ;7»m^^  6f  ridiculous  legends,  &!ie  reports, 
and  pious  lies  which  were  propagated.     A  curious  and  criliCai  examiner 
of  the  actions  and  writings  of  the  moil  eminent  and  pious  doctors  of  tkit 


*  *'  AH  the  eminent  men  among  the  reformers  concurred  in  the  {ixnda- 
tnental  truth  o/Ood's  eternal  /mrjiose  and  /tredesfination  if  an  ekct  /tetfle,  mtd 
ihose  comjtaratively  few,  ordained  to  life  and  glory. *^  Ch.  Hift.  vol.  2.  p.  30]. 

Bat  Calvin  was  an  eminent  man  among  the  reformers^  and  be  taught 
(in ft.  L.  iii.  c.  xxiii.)  "  Quos'  ergo  Deus  prseterit,  rcprobat."  Again, 
*'  Non  enim  pari  conditionc  creantur  omnes :  fed  alits  vita  aeterna^  attis 
)>AMNAtib  ETERNA  pk:£«&din ATUR.*— Quos  ergo  in  vftde'contumeHam 
ctmoitis  exitium  ckeavit  (Deus),  ut  ir£  stXiE  orgaka  forent,  et 
ieveritatis  exempla,  eos,  ut  in  finem  suum  perveniant,  nunc  audiendi 
verbi  fui  facui.tate  privat,  nunc  ejus  praedicatione  magis  exc^cst 
et  obstupepacit."  (Inft.  L.  3.  c.  c.  21  &  24.)  But  you  have  made  this 
horrible  dodrine  your  own,  by  writing  thus ;  ♦ 

"it  was  to  efcape  the  fword  of  this  perfecutor  (Francis  I.)  that  the 
fanned  Calvin,  a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  by  a  proleftant  but  with  re- 
verence, fled  to  Bafil,  where  he  publiflied  that  noble  dfence  f  thb  bv  an- 
gel icalpoctrfnk,  in  a  treatife,  called  Christian  Institutes, — He  lexA 
the  Scriptures  wiih  the  greateft  folemnity  and  diligence,  and  no  fooner 
examined,  than  he  embraced  the  doctjiines  of  truth.*'  (Ch.  Hift. 
vol.  2.  p.  388.)  Reprobation  is  therefore  a  do6trinc  of  truth;  for  you 
have  no. where  rcprelented  li  as  one  of  Calvin's  errors.  ,^ 

+  Their  i^no^ance  bears  much  the  fame  proportion  to  yoar's,  that  the 
matl'omatical  ignorance  ofNtwroN,-  when  he  wrote  the  Prtnci/ia,  bore 
to  that  of  a  school-hoy ,  who  had^  with  difficulty,  maftered  the  firft  fix  book* 
fAEuclid*s  Eknicnts. 


>*. 
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wf^^  wiB,  1  fear^  fifi(I  almoft  a// of  them  infefted  with  (his  leprofy,  not. 
estefipting  Ambrofe  or  Hilary,  or  Auguflin,  or  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or 
ItTom,  Let  our  yoimger  Cietgy  read  Daille  on  the  afe  of  the  Fathers,  MoA 
neim,  Jorttn,  Campbell,  &c.  and  it  will  be  feen  by  the  authorities  to  which 
th^y  refer,  wliofc  notions  are  moft  correct,  the  author's  or  thofe  of  hit  Anti- 
Jacobin  reviewers.!  Can  any  man  of  the  prefent  day  exalt  the  ihiracles 
of  Gregory  Thaomaturgus  ?  or  the  religious  chara6)er  of  Conftantine?  wiit 
the  fubjedt  bear  a  difpute  ?  He  appeals  to  the  fa6ls  produced  refpedting 
the  men  and  their  miracles. 

'Whether  he  is  more  a  Chrinian  than  the  infidel  Gibbon  woufd  hardly 
demand  a  reply,,  if  the  profane  treatment  of  the  word  /troyidencc  did  not' 
call  for  cenfure.  He  thinks  it  an  in(Jance  of  a  very  kimi /tr<jfvLlcttce,  that  he 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev..  Mr.  Walker 
of  Truro;  he  fliall  think  fo  to  his  dying  hour,  with  whatever  ridicule  (iicll' 
a  fen timent  may  be  treated.  II 

Thelearning  of  Conybeare,  Warburton,  and  Watfon,  hehlghlv  efleems, 
That  it  was  useless  is  an  inference  of  his  cenfurers.^  It  certainly  had  iVi 
ttlc,  as  far  as  learning  and  mdral  suasien  c^lti  go  *  in  making  a  man  a  reai. 
Christian,  It  ift  here  our  lines  of  divergence  begin.  He  earneftly  wiQies 
this  fubjecl  was  better  coniidered  and  underdood.  It  is  ref\7e6ting  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  faints  in  which  the  eflential  difference  will  be  found 
between  thofe  ufualiy  denominated  rational  Jitfines,  and  thofe  called  cvatt=' 
gelieal  or  methodisiical»  Nothing  is  more  neceflary  in  every  matter  of  diP- 
pttte,  than  that  the  terpns  (hould  be  well  defined,t  and  explicit,  eile, 
though  we  u(e  the  fame  word,  Vfe  annex  to  it  different  ideas. 


}  That  IS,  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by  which  time  mcmy  abui<^ 
and  erroneous  opinions  had,  indeed,  crept  into  the  church ;  but  highly  atf^ 
we  refpedl  the  learning  of  Dr.  Jortin,  we  have  no  iieiitation  to  affirm  tbat 
the  pi^ure  is  here  overcharged. 

vThis  will  never -be  diicovered  without  reading  tha  worki  of  the  Fa* 
thers  tliem (elves ;  to  which  it  is  a  Iharoe  for  fuch  of  U)c  clergy  as  have  lei-« 
zure,  to  be  fo  great  (Grangers  as  you  (eem  to  be.  Dai  lie  and  Campbell 
•re  obvioufly  party  writers ;  and  if  you  think*  Jortin  isi^  from  the  infiuencer 
of  party,  we  truft  you  are  ready  to  fubfcribe  the  charadier  which  he  give* 
oftha  ppcujiar. dogmas  of  Augufiin  refpecling  predeftmation  and  grace; 
*  They  form/*  fays  Jortin,  •'  a  religious  fyflem,  repre'enting  human  crea- 
tures without  liberty,  doctrines  without  fcnfc,  fkith  without  reafon,  and  » 
God  without  mercy." 

H  By  whom  has  this  fentimeht  been  treated  with  ridicule?  In*  your 
hifiory  you  fpeak  not  of  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Walker;  but  arrogate  to  your-» 
felf  a  fuperiority  over  your  brtthfen,  becaufe,  forioolh^  '*  in/nwidence  yoii. 
had  received  your  education !"  What  treatment  but  ridicule  does  fucb 
cant  deferve? 

^  Fairly  drawn  from  your  words. 

*  This  IS  faying  more  than  we  would  cboofe  to  do;  as  we  belice  thc"ff 
have  been  greater  mailers  o[  moral  suasion  than  even  Cot^leari,  If^u^hurtoug' 
anj  IVaison, 

t  And  nothing  rs  more  true  than  tbaty  tbc  awigtlical  ministiPi  neves  do» 
fi{^  tbeir  fswoucite  terjns* 


J^  always  ufe  ihe  word/aitA,  a^-  aoiviNK  cmtvicfie^  ffik  fr^  itsUU 
im.Jesui,     We  fappofe  it  oF  a  different  natufc  fcom  opinion,^  grouBcied 
on  mere  rational  evitUncc,  or  moral  suaswh  however  flcoag,  or  cooclufive.  j 
We  judge  the/«i//;  we   plt^d  for^  to  be  a  aire  different  in  its  cimx/tW/iiv- 

/erties  and  efecti.%     That  it  is  the  fruit  ^  tie  S/tirit, — H^  gift  if  Godg — Of 
ks  Opeiation,'—thejaith  ofGoJ'selecU*—Wecoi\Cidtr  th^  Holy  Ghofi  aj 
tke  gi ver of  ipi ritual  iife,  the  Teacher,  the  Comforter,  and  the  Sanctifief 
QTau  the  elect  people  of  God. f     It  is  do  e^ithaiiaftlc  reverie^  or  fanatic 
impulfe  for  which  we  plead,  but  for  the  n^efEty  of  the  same  ilivijit  ijkirii 
if^ Qpenimr understandings  to  usder stand  the  Scrijiturest  as  indited  them^  and 
this  we  fuppofe  conflitutes  the  efllential  difference  between  M^  ojiinioit  form- 
ed by  the  mod  ingenious  and  fubtle  reafoner,  who  is  a  natural  man,  and 
tbe  faith,  or  spiritual  discernment,  which  is  alone  to  be  aicribed  to  the  gift/ 

.  favour,  and  influence  (f  God  the  Holy  G/w/.Jt 

As  different  are  the  eflecls.  Opinion  or  nominal  faitK  maintaining  and 
vindicating^  the  doctrines  termed  orthodox,  may  be  found  with3ut  any  di- 
vine reality  of  the  life  oi'^God  manifefted  inthe  tempers  or  conducL     Tte 

^(uth  we  contend  for  necessarily  produces  good  ivorks,^  as  it  always  vtorks  ly 

^  Iwr-^purifies  the  heart-^crucifics  ta  the  tuorU,  and  the  world  uato  kj, — leads  to 
all  goodness,  and  righteousness t,  and  truth f  and  if  thefa  effecls  are  not  produced^ 
it  is  but  a  dead  faith,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  And  here  we  contend, 
that  (his  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  genuinenefs  of  our  profeffien  muft 
be  proved.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  palpably  falfe  than  the  ca« 
lumnv  [o  often  fuggeiled,  that  we  make  lalth  all>  and  good  work»  nothing 
defpife  theiii,  tlepreciate  them,  .when  the  very  rev«rfc  is  effeotially  cob- 
neded  with  the  faith  for  which  we  plead.*||    And  I  may  venture  confident^ 


'  %  This  term  ought  to  be  defined;  for  it  is  fufceptible  ofdiSereBt mean* 
iligti,  of  which  one  at  teafl  savours  of  blafphemy* 

§  So  do  we ;  thougb 

((  We  knovy  not  %vhat  is  meant  by  faith  which  is  not  grotfnded  on  hk 
Clonal  evidence.     "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  tuorks  which   none 
other  man  dtd^  they  had  not  had  fin/'  faid  our  bleded  Saviour,  who  furel/ 
vnderftbpd  the  grounds  of  a  true  faith  better  tiiaa  any  evangelical preacm 
0f  even  the  elect  lady's  caineciion  / 

^  From  What } 

•  *  What  k  the  faith  of  God's  ele^h?     Isjt  the  faith  of  asmrancet    iffo^ 
it  is  tioi  faith  at  all. 

•  +  So  do  we.     Without  flio  manifold  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  e^en 
Adam  himfelf  would  have  been  a  mere  natural  mafi, 

Jt  May  n^t  »  fuLtle  reafoner  be  under  the  hifluence  of  God,  the  Holjr 
Ghoft?  This  cjueftion  deferves  a  categorical  anfwef;  for,  in  yo'ur  hiflory, 
jfou  feem  to  fay  that  he  cannot. 

5§  Why  then  do  you  abfurdly  contend  foryVi/j/frfl/fwi'^yii/M^»7(Dtef;  finccf 
justifying  faith  cannot  exi(t  alone  ? 

*B  1  hat  is,  goodioorks  fpringing  from  ieUef  in  Jefus  Chrifl:  as  th6  Son  of 
God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (we  beg  your  pardon — the  Saviour  of 
the  f/<Y/  in  general,  and  o^  each  o^  yourselves  in  particular)  afe  what  yott 
\e.vm  justifying  faith!  Your  infatuated  followers,  however,  do  not  alwaytf 
vnderliand  you  in  this  fenfe;  and  therefore  we  would  advife  you  to  fub- 
fliiute  in  y..ur  %mons  the  definition  yoa  bave^ven  here,  for  toe  Cennde'' 
ittod*  to  prevent  all  future  miilakes^ 
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ly  ta  affirm,  that  ifwtild  rM  infift  as  ftroogly  u  we  do^  oti  (he  uecefl^/ 
of  a  (pirituafftY  oftemperf  and  dtv  >tioii,  on  deadneis  to  the  world  and 
1(9  obje^s,  and  grawiag  devotednefs  to  God  our  Saviour  hi  ail  things, 
whicti  our  enemies  are  plea(ed  to  bnnd  an  the aujiete  an^ glcmg^ tenets^ 
Cmlmnxsm,  but  which  we  cali  a  life  of  coromuiilon  wkh  God  anfi  ofenjoy- 

'  ment  vehich  the  world  never  g^ve,  and  which  all  itj  abyfe  and  malignity 
caa  never  take  away ;  I  faj  if  thi^  was  not  the  ca^'e,  we  might  hold  what 

.  faitb  w^  pleafed,  Poptlh>  Gentoo,  Mahomedan,  or  Calri^iftic,  and  pafs 
through  the  worid  very  quietly.*  But  when  we  teftify  aga\n!i  It,  that  its 
cieed^  are  evil,  that  the  whale  world  Heth  in  wickednsfs  and  ihat  there 

-  are  fevv  which  can  be  faved,  if  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  decilive :  f 
this  wakens  up  all  the  t3%Q  and  enmity — away  with  i'uch  a  fellow  1 — This 
fubject  deierves  the  moit  ferious  consideration.  {  The  whole  reils  upan 
the  (a:t,  whether  the  Holy  Ghotl  is  really  now  given, — and  actually  exerts 
his  m  ghty  influence  on  the  dead  ki  trefpafTes  and  fins,— and  that  we  are 
born^ag.iiti  not  merely  by  a  baptifmal  regeneration,  l}ut  by  a  divine  na- 
ture communicated  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghort,  without  which 
the  outward  Hgn  would  profit  us  nothing.^     And  to  tlie  fign  it  is  not  ne- 


%  Define  ipvituality  of  iemfier  and  growing  devoteJntss  to  God,  and  then  we 
fhall  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  be  part  of  the  austere  and  gloomy  tenets  of 
Cedvin,  or  conflitute  indeed  that  ha/ijiy  commwuon  with  God,  of  whic|i  you 
boad  as  the  exclulive  privilege  of  \our  sect. 

*  As  clergymen  of  the  ChSrch  of  England?  Of  all  the  calumnies  which 
you  have  publillied  again'l  that  cfiurch  this  i<  perhaps  the  grolTefl ;  but  it 
IS  b    calumny  that  converts  are  made  to  methotlifm. 

f  -The  BiWe  gives  you  no  authority  to  lay  whether  many  or  few  (hall 
be  faved  ;  and  when  the  queftion  was  put  d'reflly  to  our  bletfcd  Lord,  he 
gave  fuch  an  anfwer  as  ought  to  have  checked  for  ever  all  fuch  prefump- 
tuous  inquiries.  Calvin,  however,  ha^:  determined  the  point,  having  alcer-* 
tained  that  only  $ne  out  of  four  profeiling  Chriflians  can  pol!ibly  be  faved, 
and  not  a  single  individual  of  the  many  millions  who  never  heard  of  the 
name  of  Chrifl!  On  this  fubje^  we  recommend  to  your  ferious  confider- 
ation  (if  you  be  capable  of  ferious  confideration]  the  reafoning  of  Dr.  Kip- 
pling,  in  rep  y  to  Mr.  Overton  and  a  Fresbyter  rfthe  Qhurch  of  England,  wlio» 
if  not  the  aumr  of  the  concife  and  im/iartial  Hifh)ry  of  the  Church,  is  an- 
doubtedly  an  admirer  aS  that  work.  He  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miflake 
with  yoQ  refpet^ing  the  tendency  of  Edwards's  book  on  free  will;  he  has 
kdohted  yoMT  £ivourite  exprel{ion<<  as  well  of  praife  as  of  farca^m ;  he  talks 
ligntly^  as  you  do,  of  tbe  (iri  of  fchifm ;  and  he  has  even  transcribed  the 
very  ioords  of  your  tranflation  of  part  of  the  correfpondence  of  Luther  wfth 
ErafiEMsIl!. 

t  Which  ytm  feem  incapable  of  giving  to  any  fubjed  but  the  jargon  of 
methodiftn* 

\  N09  Sir !  It  does  not  reft  upon  this  fi^^  which  we  believe  as  fi'mljr 
as  you  do,  though  probably  upon  very  different  evidence.  The  quedioa 
between  you  and  us  is,  **  Whether  tlie  influence  ofthe  Holy  Ghoil  be  r6- 
iiftihle  or  irrefiftible.^  We  believe  with  St.  Paul  that  it  may  even  be 
fu^nehtd :  you  and  your  fraternity  afifrm  that  it  catmot ;  but  subjudice  Us  est, 
Ke  pleafed  to  diveft  yourfelf  if  yon  can,  of  prejudice,  and  read  with  fbme 
attention  our  review  of  Overton's  True  Churchmen  ateerttuned* 
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Qeihri]y  and^  umverfa)!^  annexed.  ||    Anti^Jpoobin  reviewers  wrSI  fiotln 

,  'dif  plea  fed  ifVe  pray  for  them,  that  God  }v(M|Id.give  them  his  (ioty  Spi- 
rit,';the  ipirit  of  luve  and  of  a  iound  mina,  and  then  all  bitiernels*  w 

,   wrat!h|'  and  malice,  and  clamour/ and ^evilXpeakhig  will  be  put  away  (fon 
them  asbecometh  faints.^  .  . 

He  proceeds.**     The  expr^flioa  of  Cyi^rian,  *'  That  but  one  bi&op 

.  ought  to  be  in*a  Catholic  Church,  as  there  is  but  ome  H©ly   Gbost, 
as  ifthis  was  as  eilentral  an  Article  of  our  Greed,  this  he  continues  to  ceii« 
fure,  as  favouring  of  bfafpheniy  and  contradidtory  to  the  expref»  word  of 
St.  Paat.tt    At  Philippic  tber€  was  a  number  of  bifl)ops.|$   Ffati.  i.  I.—* 

Bat 


II  See  the  Declaration  of  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  Oflkv  for  fbe 
miniilration  of  public  Baptifm,  and  reconcile  to  it  this  iirange  ^llertion. 

%  So  Jietr  from  being  difpleafcd,  (fatey  pray  m  return,  that  God  wUJ  givQ 
unto  j|o»  and  every  evangelical  minilter  grace,  "  not  to  think  of  yourfelvc* 
more  highly  than  }'0u  ought  to  think,  but  to  think  foberly,  according  as 
God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  meafure  of  feilh  ;"  amd  efpecially  that  yott 
may  be  reli rained  from  *•  <loting,  in  y3ur  fcnffons  and  church  hiftories, 
"  about  qucliions,  and  Arifes  of  word*/'  without  meaning,  ^  whereof  eofe- 
eth  envy,  ftrifc,  railings,  and  evil  furmifings''  againfl  your  fiitbers  and  bre* 
thren  in  the  church. 

**  Who  proceeds  ?  the  hiftorian  or  his  reviewer } 

++  The  exprclTion  \^mt  Cyprian's,  but  that  of  the  penitent  (cbifmatici 
of  Rome,  upon  their  return  from  the  faction  of  Novetian  into  the  bofbm 
of  the  church.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  87th  page  of  Famelius's  edi- 
tion of  the 'works  of  Cyprian,  publilhed  at  Pa.  is  leid;  and  in  theEng- 
lidi  trandation  of  thofe  works  by  Marfhal,  part  2,  page  117.  It  is  con- 
tained in  aletter/Jfl/w  Comelms  to  Cyfirian,  informing  him  that  Af^jczmcf,  Ifr* 
ianus,  SieUniuj,  and  Macanus, '"^'ith  other  (bhifmatics,  coming  into  the  Cod* 
fiftory  ;  "  Nos,  inquiunt,  Copelium  Epifcopumfancliiiimae  Cath€>itcae  Ec- 
clefisr,  eleclum  a  Deo  omnipotente  et  Chrido  Domino  noftro  fcimns.  No» 
errorem  noQrum  confitemur:  nos  impodaram  pal&  fumus;  circumventi 
fumus  perfidia^  et  loquacitate  capttofa.  Nam  etii  videbemur  qiiaO  quam-* 
dam  commnnicationcm  cum  fchii'matico  et  iiasretico  homine  habuifTe;  fin^ 
'  cera  tamen  mens  nollra  femper  in  £ccle(ia  fuit.  Nee  cnim  igaoramtts 
unum  Deum  eise,  unttm  Chriitum  esse  thminumf  qmrn  cxmfeOi  fumus,  umaa  ^^^ 
rUum  sanctum,  unum  Ejiiscokum  in  CathoUca  Ecelesia  esse  ^bsre/* 

W^te  this  expreflion  therefbre  **  full  of  blafphemy/*  as  you  have  afiirm* 
ed  in  your  hiftpry,  upon  what  principle  do  you  ibpijte  that  blaipheroy  ta 
Cyprian?  Do  you  likewife  impute  his  piety  to  the  Roman  penitents ?" 
Tn is  indeed  is  tarrying  the  notions  of  Calvin  refpeding  impatation^  la 
their  utmoft  extent/  The  expreflion,  however,  is  hacmlcfs,  and  Xhe'words^ 
to  which  \ou  obje6l,  inftead  of  even  savouring  of  bkifphemy,  have  a  pecu- 
liar propriety,  asthe-Holy  Ghoft  is  the  bond  of  myfiicai  unity  to  the  church, 
Tliey  do  not  indeed  savour  of  methodilm,  or  of  fuch  condud  as  you  have 
fomelimes  purfued  at  Bath. 

tt  ^^^^y  true;  but  if  you  know  not  that  thofe  church,  officers,  v?ho,  i» 

the  Cyprianic  age,  were  called yir/'/^rtf;/,  were,, in  the  apoftolic  age,  called 

indifferently.  «if her  y//vrj-3>7«j  or  6ish/s,  and  that  the  Cyprianic  hishofu  wcac 

Ihen  denominated  afiostks  or  angels,  ^oa  are  y€ivy  ill  c^ualified  to  write  a 

Atesind 


Sut  wtiikl  he  itroiigly  QbjedU  (o  an^preifionTo  excepliatmUe,  the  whole 
Chacadteh  i^iven  of  Cyprian  wilLpriwe  in  how /diffbrent  a  Tight  he  rcgarda 
him  from  being  intentionall)-  a  Bldfpbemeri  make  a  fair  reprefentatioil^ 
and  if*  he  errs,  bis  reviewitiS  will  Jiot  be  as  eag(fr  to  dete6t>  as  himfelf  to 
tUneud  it** 

A3  to  QfJinatltlt^  and  to  ^bom  this  cxclufiveW  bclong^i   the  reVi«weff 

will  ptSrhaps  be  haid  prelTed  by  Kofne  and  her  (ateltitesit  but  the  fubjecl 

here  wouJd  be  a  volunie.     The  author  of  the  Church  Hiftoi:y  cdntends  folf 

ordination  and  by  the  impofition  of  hands.;!:     But  ihat  all  who  have  abitit^ 

.may  preach  or. prophecy  he  thinks  evident  from  1  Cor.  Iiiv.  24.  §  and  h« 

|ias  a  &irier^  fuffage.     Hih  y  on  Eph  ivj  11,12,  fays,  "  ut  igittir  ci^fdent 

plpbs,   et  multipiicaretur, inter  initia  conceiTura  efl,  Ortfmhus  et  evailgeliflare# 

-et  baptizare>  et  fcripturas  in  ccclelia  explanare.''[| 

.    It  would  JU  become  him  to  lay  h  )w  far  his  reading  extends^  perhal^  ar 

iar  as  thai  of  many  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  revii^^yers  who  muft  be  greatly  at 

«.  loXs  for.acx:uration^  :to  have  recourfc  to  the  ^  betbre  g  tn  Abgarus,  and 

theo  iaftead  of f  in  Monothelite  ;5F  had  they  ;'ead  ?A  far  as  p.  \55^  thc^ 

vrould  iee  he  fpells  it  exactly  as  they  do  j**  but  he  Can  alfure  them  be  hM 

read 
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•faccinfk  and  'ifftpartial  Hut9ry  rf  the  Church*  As  yoa  are  prc^parlng  a  fecond 
^ition  6f  your  %>aiUahk  Work»  permit  us  to '  recommend  to  your  attention 
The^idoret  in  1  Tim.  c.  3.  from  whicbj  though  the  work  ofa  Faiherf  you 
may  derive  clearer  conceptionfi  on  this  fabject  than  jou  feem  to  pofTefi  at 
^pvefetit.  But  as  you  ate  ftccufiomed  'not  to  readf  but  onlv  to  /00I  into  ori« 
ginal  authorsj  we  can  fave  you  even  that  trouble,  by  pointing  out  to  jout 
'Hnroo  pp«  120,  121,  of  our  moth  volume. 

*  We  hdve  raahde  a  fair  repfe&ntfttioD*  and  call  upon  you  to  fulfil  your 
promtie.    You  will  not  by  doing  fo  forfeit- the  tytheaofyour  pari(h. 

f  How  fo  ?  Do  you  believe  the  Nag's  head  fable?  It  is  what  no  can-* 
did  Romania  now  believes. 

t  Whofe  hands  ?  If  yoo  contend  for  fiich  ordinations  as  that  wbtch 
took  ^lace  among,  your  miffionaries  at  Otaheite  (fee  our  14th  voL  p.  2244) 
your  contention  is  very  idle* 

\  It  is  indeed  very  evident  from  this  verfe  that  fuch  as  are  miratulotiilf 
tHikmed  with  the  gift  <f  tongues  may  preach  or  prophefy  :  but  are  your  mijh 
£onaries  fo  endued? 

\  Is  it  Hilary,  or  only  "  the  highly  efteemed  Profeflbr  Osmpbell''  quot-» 

•  ing  Hilary  unfairly,  that  you  have  on  your  fide?  Confu^t  Hilary  himfelf^ 
which  we  more  than  fufpe^i  you  have  never  yet  dofie ;  or,  if  that  bejtoo 
much  trouble,  look  into  our  ninth  vol.  pp.  15,  16,  l7,  and  you  will  find 
that  no  man  gives  you  lefs  fopport  than  the  Roman  deacon. 

%  And  do  you  indeed  ekpedl  to  impofe  fo  far  upon  tbe  readers  of  tb« 
Anti^Jacobin  Kevlew,  as  to  make  them  believe  that  that  are  tbe  only  in* 
fiances  of  heedlefs  ignorance  that  we  have  proved  againft.you  ?  Let  them 
turn  back  to  pp.  239,  240,  of  our  1 3th  vol.  and  they  will  find  fuch  a  lift 
of  palpable  blunders,   as^  we  verily  believe>  never  before  dilgraced  the 

*  pages  of  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 

*^  Spelt  what?  We  have  again  read  with  attention  the  13£th  page  of 
your  firil  volume,  but  capnot  find  in  it  either  Amarus  or  Af  barus,  roono^ 
th^lite  or  inonothffliie.    We  have  found,  however,  wha(  we  ^u&red  to  paf^ 

K  k  2  iionoti€td[ 


50b  REVIEWERS  KCVIXWm. 

riead  both  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  diKgence  and  delight.  Will  Ae? 
ertccm  it  fchifmatical  to  acknowledge^  that,  the  Ctaffica  have  prohmj 
fomewliat  depreciated  the  Fathers  as  aylhors?  f 

He  clofes  his  cbfervation  on  their  firft  review,  with  hh  repeated  avow^ 
a)^  that  he  thiiiks  the  fcriptures  better  underilo(>d,  aiid  their  doctrines  and 
jnfluence  niore  clearly  exprcfTed,  and  the  life  of  true  godlinefs  as  general- 
ly exemplified  in  the  prefent  age^  as  in  the  beft  fince  the  Ajx^Ies'  time; 
and  if  he  is  ini/laken  herem^  he  may  appeal  to  authority  at  leafl  equal 

the  revlevvers  t 

*  He  ever  thought  it  not  prefumption,  but  obligation,  to  cofrefpond 
the  great  defign  for  which  the  Soti  of  God  cam^  into  the  world,  and  tbat 

^thu  lall  and  the  leaft  of  iht  Miniders  of  Chrift  ought  to  make  tlus  liicir 
..j>rimary  objt(51.  § 

,     Respecting  miracles,  be 'Is  (!i!l  of  the  faite  opinion  as  e\^er,  "that  tbey 

^iievcr  did,  nor  can  convert  any  man  to  irtie  Chriflianity,  and  Ifaat  it  was 

rot  i^e  miiiick,  but  Peter's  predching,  to  which  the  mtracalOtts  core  of 

lllncas  was  deigned,  and  oioit  faited  to  engage  attention,  which  produced 

]'(h'e  happy  change  at  Lydda.  *  How  a  mirade  .can  create  a  new-  lieait,  and 

'put  a  right  fpirit  within  any  man,  would  bedifBcult  to  fhow.|| 

...That  ther.e  is.fpruething  vx^jold,  is  a  commendation  he  hardlj  eacped* 

ed.     He  can  alftire  the  reviewer,  he  endeavoured  to  teU  the  whole  ftocj 

as  well  as  he  coui(|,  to  fpeak.  truth,  the  whple  truth,  and  nnthiag  b«t  tlic 

truth,^  and  if  b«j  lives  to  finifh  the  work  for  a  feoond  ed*tiQD>  they  iliatt^ 

fee  in  the  margin  the  authorities  (or  the  leading  &dts  which  they  require,* 

'which  only  to  avoid  fwelling  the  work,  were  omitted  in  the  (irfr. 

•  If  you  have  read  the  flale  of  the  coniroverfy  yon  imifi  have  known  th^ 


'unnoticed  before,  though  we  never  met  with  it-any  whcfe  eHe,  aaentioii 

thiice  m  idi!,  in  that  page  and  the  following,  of  Ignatius's  epiiUe  to  the 
Ma;^ne;f(ians !     We  mention  this  now  wilh'pleafure  as  an  adaitional  proof 

of  the  diligence  and  attenihn  with  which  yt>u  read  Greek  authors  ! 

t  Certainly  not ;  but  if  y>u  build  hiltories  of  the  Church  of  Chrift  upon 

*  the  authfKity  of  inch  furtUn  men  as  Horace  and  Virgil,  we  fliall  be  tempted 
to  th  nk  you  belido  yourfeli'. 

t  The  reviewers  have  never  called  this  opinion  in  queflion.  On  ib/^ 
contrary,  they  think  tlie  fcripiures  better  underllood  at  prefent,  not  only 
than  they  were  by  C>prian  and  Auj^ultine,  but  even  than  they  were  bjT 
Lather  and  C  »K  in  ;  though  they  are  fiill  of  opinion  that  much  inffrudioa 
nay  be  derived  Jroni  tiie  writm-gs  ot  the  Fathers  as  well  us  of  the  firil  ric- 
fonn^Ts. 

§  Bai  thveyfrj/  and  the  grea'cst  of  the  miniflers  of  Chrift  wonld  not  have 
da.cd  to  co.npare  him  cl.,  aryou  have  d<^ne,  to  his  Saviour. 

II  Not  mi  re  d  tiuiiit  th-^n  lo  ilicvv  how  the  pleach  mg  of  Dr.  Haweis  or 

■  Mr.  Overton  can  rr/-///?  a  new  heart.     Ot  the  importance  of  miracles  in 

the  c<  nverfinn  of  \\wa\   to  true  Cihiiiiajtity,  we  have  laid  before  you  our 

b'eii'.i  Lf  :d's  c[v:dliine;  a:ul  while  you  contU^ue  to  difter  fiom  him,   God 

foibiu  ibril   yciu  iboutd  i>gJee  with  us, 

\  In  your  cKjfavojrs  Ij  fiM^ikthe  /.»///,  'hew^/j/V  truths  and  nothing i«f 

*  the  nvfky  how  nuuh  is  it  lo'  be  lamenttd  that  you  have*  lo  woful!>  faiied? 

*  ♦  It  is  to  bo  hi)pcd  or /WW  auiiiorities,   ai:d  not  references  to  mere  mo* 
del  A  authors,  fuch  as  Mosiielm,  aad  jQrtin,  and  Duihe,  and  Catr^ft^U, 

••-■-•  -'  Caflin* 


Caflin»  not  Ot$sMdiTis,'<iiyovL(vLg'gbfi^  was  the'Semipefogia'n,  as  Sf.  Au^it 
fpoL  Hn's  followers  alwa^yt  reckoned  him.  You  muli  have  leen  that  his  opW 
nions  trenched  cidfe  on  thofe  ofArminius  which  we  judge  the  pvevailing^^ 
berefy  of  the  prefent  dby«  it  will  be  found  that  his  fenlTinents  are  truiy.i 
reprelented  in  the  Church  Hiflory.  He  differed  from  the  Pelagians,  andt 
'mfbed  to  foften  down  the  mod  objedianable  ?eiEit\ires  of  their  iieieijit 
He  fuppofey  yoit  meant  Peccata  f  )r  Peccaata,  and  if  ^ou  vTjII  1)3  equally  ■ 
indi&tgent,  the  C4hall  Hand  before  i^acow,  and  make  Craetw  iutkefataii^ 
iMe  of  Sendcmir*  ... 

To  be  taxed  with  nn9ganc$  and  igimance  ere  no  arguments*  <  Thev  who: 
know  htm  befi  will  h«rd^  impute  to  him  the  latter }{  and  as  totheiurmer, 
if  the  proof  is  drawn  : from  his  CalvinifiOr  many  better  nen  will  (hare  it'  - 
with  htm.^    Though  even  here  he  eaH«  no  manmafteTf  «iid  values  .Caivin, 
only  as  Calvin  cqfilended  for  the-Uulh. ,  His  fentt.r.i^iiiv hive' been  always 
SitiUi^arian,^  w\i  afr  he  believes,  in  real  coiackkiirs. s:  >mik ih^   i;ih  Ar* 
t!ftcle.     Ym^  with  tt  great>  majority  of  theiamtom  Cbarcb  oi  England,  are 
Ant^cailrimfls,  though  with-  the  dlffitrent  flwdasfroin'^Arminiaiiiiin,  down- 
to  8oe0iitaTiirm,f  ^affirming  thft  ChpiH  in«his  bft  diltoarfe,  the  Ads,  Paui^ 
Epi(UeS|  and  the  whole  Scriptures,  with  the  l7th.slAd.al|  other.  Artiokia 
01  the  Church  of  England  afe  decidedly  AnIiealvinifHc.    Me^  with  a  re- 

Kltahle  body>  in  vvMch  may  be  nearly  ter-kosied  aM  tiie  refomers  withv 
r  faoceiibrftjtii  the  Chanrh  of  Bnglaad  for  irare  IfaaiuaJiohdRd^eara, 
hold  die  Chareh  of  England  to  ^  Ckhinistk  aoc3Drding;io  ^  fciiptures^- 
Toplady's  Aii/pfir^rtt^muil  convince  cv^ery  man  who  eseereifes  an  unbiaf-'. 
ftid-undevftaiiding^^  and  who  does  hot  road,  with;  a  reiblutteo  nol  to  be  c<in^ 
vinced.*  Nay,  even  the  Bilhop  of  Lincoln  oonfeilea  'r^^'lSinrylwWf  "  The 
Fhpidi  Chofch  is'with*ui^  as  well  as.  ths'  Graek/^  Is  it  then  any  proof  of 
arrff^^Mv  sadigfunmc^t  ifsdter  more  than  ifly  years' diligent*  examination^ 

»> Ml  ■    ■      i|.         I       ,    ..J  ,  —   ^ji,     _  ;i      .  .       I     ■■    ■    ..   .^    ^,     ,      I,       ■  , 

**t  That  is,  he  rejefled  every  article  of  their  doclrlne  whieh-oan-  wi^h 
trath  be  called  heretical,  and  was  indeed  Pelagiatt»ufii.loitis  ac^mus^^  Yet 
in  vour  tru4  hiftory  you  have  the  impudence  to  aflirni,  lliat'  "  he 'fevi^l'cd 
Slid  new  nsodelled  Ine  dodlrinc  of  Petagiu>,  and  diffu'ed  more  abuncbhtiy 
die  pleating /(oiittfij  too  congenial  to  the  pride  of  human  nature^not  (p  lind 
puraerous  advocates."  .   .     \      .  / 

X  This  is  your  own  teftiinony  in  your  own  behalf^;  and  jou,  know  who 
hatb  faid,  "If  I  bear  witnets  of  myfelf,  ipy  witnefs  is  not  true."      '      '^"* 

§  They  will;  for  we  never  kiiew  but  oneCalvi^Mft,.and  We  have'kho^n 
many,  vvho  Teemed  to  be  truly  humble.*  *     .      ■  .*  j 

j|  What,  Sit?  After  the  unjjualified  approbation  which  you  ha'/e  be* 
ftow^d  on  Calvin's /ax/i/ii^/tfi/  '  :         "^ 

:  ^  KoSociniaa  can  be  a  true  fon  of  the  Church  of  England;  ind^  ytfa 
Jiave  only  to  W  into  our  volumes  to  be  convinced  that  -y)^  abhor  Socinian** 
iim  at  leaft  as  much  as  you  or-^^y ,t:vajtgehsf  in  your  corps.' 

^  That  is,  every  man  who  thinks  not  as  you  do,  mull  havehi^  utiri^iv 
idanding  bialied  againll.the  tiulh  !  Is  Ihis'allertion  a  proof  of  thai  lu«ni- 
lity,  of  which  you  lb  often  boalt?  Bui,  Sir,  we  (half  always  look  for  the 
duclrijies  of  thjj. Church  of  £!ng!an(l  in  her  yJtth/t!,  liinogv,  artd  IJi/itni'trs^ 
tool  in  thewiitings  of  any  individual  rC*formcr,  and  far  'lels'in  tliqfc  of  'iij^ 
Udy  ^ixd  Di,  Ha'meis,  .       .  './'*'.'  ^ 

...  ■'  -^    •  "•   'Kk'S    *    •  •  ■  ■"    ""        '     '^-^he 


fflZ  mpVIEV^EtB  &EVIEWI0; 

tke  author  of  iho  Charcb  Hi(lory  {hpnld  differ  from  yott  in  opinion  ?  f-^ 
WHI  abilfeever  make  him  a  converts,  and  turn  him  from  the  evH  and  errot 
of  biswftjs?  He  earnfifilyi  wiilu^s  that  a  ditiforent  temper  and  cosdnct 
Ihottid  fpeak  fur  his  good  itrteiMrions/  .^'hatevor  majr  be.ibe  dei^rds  oi  bis 
ntiderftanding.  .       *    , 

He  believes  few  men  have  drudged  through  all  .the  writers  of  tlie  middla 
Ctnturiefi,  ..Qihl>on.  perhaps  was  as  laborious  in  thi»  talk  as  any  man.  1% 
would  wondeoQH^^conlkitiihbo  in  iniidciit)' :  but  ti  Or.  H.  has  mitrepre- 
fented  what  Mo  lieiin,  Jortui,  Gtb..on,  and  others  have  'aid,  o.  they  have 
led  him  info  cvron'ho  is  ready^to  iiai^d  t6rrec*ed,  J  The  iti>ry  of  St.  EJoi 
came  ^^t  irom  h^dJsjivaes,  but -from  aii  author  be  more  re  peeled.  It  is 
no  matter  whcncs  it^<amey-«t.ai|tiienti4^  and  to  Ui<$.piirpp  e. 

t'Yoa  haveiadititlbech  the  UilisDry  wo<ik)^  be  vdughh^  a^  tkt  facts  are  ker^ 
yfticyemly  ditaikd^  if  authorities  fdpportedi  th^m  \  He  iiopes  they  will  b^ 
#uirtly,  and  in  ihe.  mean  timo.<irre-iierenqe  to  Mofhelmi  Jortin,  CampbeUft 
DaiIIe>  Dttpiii  And  otMt^  .wkiobias  the^vvoi^k  -is  divided  intoiceniu^ies,  th% 
ohronologioftltdatefr' will  oofc  JrtMMer  difficult  to  any  man^  may  be  made.)!— 
He-misant  toiiitk«'nD)difp!ihr  of «lib' knowledge  oi*  Fretif^  of  any  olber  lu^ 
piivepwtiy!im|iut^«tetd  t)tm?}f[  .     v  .   .  .   ^ 

'  Ifh^  dooidMiavefnind  iaone- thv^  iibrcUre  traces  in  the  ninth  centorj 
erf*  the  Mcvafvsan  .Ciiutt;h,  in  Ipves  -  and  edaem^  his  Moravian  brethren  too 
brgii'y  not^o  h^Wipvodaooith^)  .a;in(itetproft)und  invetiigation  maj  ihe4 
ibnG^e  gioaxn  tkjiottgif^/thei^kna^s.  t  His  oi^inioa  is*  •  that  thotii^b  they  de» 
yivcd  their  (fc>ftcree  -and  difciplinft  from,  the  Greek  Church  by  Methodius 
wid  Qyril>  Ibeytcontinii^io  improve  in  both;  as  fnttob  error  ia  tbefe  dark 
eges  always\miiK!d»wiih  tk»  truth  itielf. 

He  ji  no  mait^  jodge  t-  but  if  opinions  sre.  maiDtaioed,  and  a  condoft 

rorfiied,  whidt*  -to  him.maiiifefta  hetft  ima wakened  to  a  fenfe  of  fint  uo* 
uinbieti,  and  pharifaical,  he  would  be  unfaithful  not  to  fay  fo.     Rei'pect* 
ipg  the  individual  mentioned,  fae-acknowiedfet  a  stity  wide  di^reiKe  in 

t  Crrlalnjy  not;  but  it  is  fome  proof  of  arrogance  and  ignorance  in  the 
rfl^r  of  ^U  $aipts,  iVIdwinckle,  to  pronounce  with  ablblute  confidence* 
^s^  be  confiantly  does,  that  the  fcriptures  are  better  underilood  by  Um  tJiait 
ihey  vyeie  by  fMud*  and  HarnmonJ;  and  T^yhr,  iiJ\d  QuU\  and  we  cannot 
IBUch  admire  his  CbriHiao  charity  when  we  6nd  him  pouring  forth  his  Cal« 
Tipiftic  anatbemiis  againil  the  faith  of  ^ch  men, 

I  Gjbbon  18  rather  a  (ingular  authority  fbr  an  hiftorian  of  the  Church  of 
ChriH;  but  the  truth  is,  tM  the  worlds  of  neither  Cihbon,  nor  Jortin,  nof 
]ilo(beim  are  auihrithf, 

'§  Gq^  fl)rgive  you  fbr  this  calumny t  We  have  indeed  admitted  that 
pm/^cU  ^H^rskHtmily  i(ta9^d\  but  we  are  fo  far  from  deemine  the  bil^ 
iofy  v'fijuable  as  a  vA^U,  that  we  think  it  one  of  the  moft  worthlefs  books 
Uwt  have  fallen  under  o^r  rovieiv ;  and  have  accordingly  ^deavoored  to 
Kliard  oi^f  ;^adprs  agajnft  its  pernicious  teiidency. 

{I  Tiiat  i§,  the  pu  chafer  of  your  hfi^ory  m^ft  "kewife  p^rchafe  Afodelm's 
|ipd  JJ^M/'if'ij  befides  J^uift's  S^ftkji,  Qam^inlPs  ^jtchtrei^  apd  &ai^^*^  Du% 
fcursf  on  iU^roptr  vst  ^thi  Fathrs,  as  commpp^aries  on  il !  Thi^  is  rcatiy 
a  nioded  demand;  but  idfl  }'ou  jndee^  |hi||ik  \\  worth  yi\ir\^  s^f^er  (^ding 
l^pQipim's  hiflory,  to  read  your*s? 

f  If^  know  pot  vvhiff  w^  nr®  Wf^v^^i^  ^  w^  docsi. 


JKdnneitt  Cfom  Mr.  Jonesof  Ifajlaod,  on.  the:  fubjeficof  j)r^ciflmat|l$n  i^ihI.t 
^ace;  bat  with.inaoh  greater  men  than  Mr.  Jones  or  the  reviewei^H^O-  hi$^ 
iskie«  Arch2)itbop  Leighlon,.  Archbilhop  U.her,'^- and  a  bo^  of  .^^relater  ^ 
which  might  be  mentioned^  ought  at  lea(l  to  we^g^  fomething*  tyiUi  the^ 
admirers  of  the  Chiiith  of  £n|rfftnd>  Yet  not  authority  biU.tke  ^blft  mull 
decide  betvi'een  tit.'  It  is.  well  if  with  meeknefs  and  tear#  we  sM^e,  iiidu4;<<i: 
to-make  more^drligent  encjoifyinto.the  fubjed.   ..     '* 

He  is  obliged  to  tlioie  who  ie^nirniofe  willing  to  cen/arethfinaMnAeni)*.' 
tiiat  they  owd  fome  part«  at  f^oall  oF  the  hiftory  are  exiremely  toell  ^//^.— *.- 
Thefe  indeed  had  no  partiiuhirefifbftsmade  todiitiuguiih  ^m  ffopa< others 
IMraoded  with  ignoronce  and'^iKraf^rin^  But-he  is  io.paCs  m,  theic  niSHt  ro»: 
view  a  vACfc^  severe  examination, 

Fbc  this  he  waited^  and  cannot  bttt  i'emark*  that  i«uleed  Ithe  tbrwt  i« 

fblfiUed,  and  Lu  ber.bimlelf  fir  lb  receives  the  foorpton  fcoarge*    ^laitket  in( 

his  F  A I MT  0/tfimtim  to  the  eon-nfitimt  of  the  age  vas  animaieti  vk^K  fy.f^^lfofi 

trutk^  hut  either  by  avarice t  m  hy  nieaa  envy  tf  Ms  wdm^  ne^ected  hy  «  ptefierepee-, 

ef  the  Dominicans^    And  if  you.  Dr.  H.  pfieliinie.  to  bint  tliat  tb^  (mftils^  % 

fittte  popifh,  and  savot^s  of  makgnity  and  hmtrei  to  Qo^  fnttit-rr^i^  pfe* 

pared  reajer  for  the  polif^  cafngation,  wriiCen  in  Litin  f6r  the  fake'o£ 

greater  energy  and  euphofny)  memiris  intjtmientmimf,  which  is  ia  plain.  £99^ 

Klh,  •*  ycm  are  the  moll  rafcaliy  Kar  that  ever-  fpeke  with  9i  t(M»gii<;i*'t-*« 

What  canf'be  t-epiied  to  (nch  a  k^nock-^awn:  aigtfmentr     '^he.  a^lhol:  of 

the  Charpb  Hiltory  loves  antihonbirrsf  the  graa[ftniR£)WBer^.ami  .t«pi»i^«df^ 

that  neither  atfarke  nor  envy  dictated. his  oppofidon:  to  T'eUel.  » 

As  to  the  charat^er  of  Erafmua,  it  has  been  judged  by  laen.  net  incapa^ 

^Ye  of  judging,  a  flrong  likenefs,"  and  he  is  pervaded  neiUier  Fiotellanti 

nor  Pa.pt Ihu^btf^d  wiU  foppo(e:7hi&^h4s  been  injotioudy.  treated.     But  ne^ 

ver  m<ianing  to  mifreprefent  a  man  to  whom  tiie  heformation  was  fb  much 

indebted,  he  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  convidlron  of  error,  and  haden 

to  make  Uie  an] ende  honorable.  "'  "  ** 

May  he  not  commeyrf  Mei?3u$ihan  and  ZaingIiyg^,^iAyitb(\t)(t  ^.({opting  all 
their  opinions :;(  as  he  has  laid  that  the  bell  o§  J9«i>i|p^,  b^pt'men  at  the 


a.Mlt*.B«W 


*  Did  Archbifhop  Ufh'er  dre  a  Calvinift?  .  Yoli  dnre  not  (Ay  fo-?  becaitf!^ 

a  declared  reaungiution  of  his  CalvinilUc  tenets  has  been  preserved  by  QoV 

Her  in  his  hirtory,  a  work  to  which  you  never  refer.     But  th»s  is  not  a.lair 

Hate  of  the  tjueftion  between  yOtt  and  us..   With  a  dei^ree  of  maligmty  ^ 

fKost^  unparalleled,  you  have  more  than  infinu*feH(vdlV*J.  p.  VJ6*)  tliat  hk 

faith  in  the  TV^fjy  Cfinnot  be  f<5^nd,  who  l)elfeMes  not'the  Calvirrifticdix;* 

trinm  oi'  /tredei/iration  f    To  fliew  the  latfhood  'of  the  inlinuadon,  we  in* 

ftanced  Mr.  Jones  ofNayland;  and  here,  inlieac)  df  acknowledging  your 

ierfor,  or  attempting  to  defend  your  opinioni  you*  flmffielhc  ftcrtk^atkm 

brought  againli  yoii,  outbffight^' and' draw  an  impertinent  comparifoii  be^ 

iween  4he  gtea/ness  of  Mr.  Jones  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Archbrfltop-  U'her 

and  Brlhop  Leightori  on  the  other!-    To  involve  thedbdrineof  die  7>/»/fj' 

with  that  of  Calviniftic  >*rtf//rx///frt//a»  feems  to  be  one  o»'the  arts  efliployed 

at  prefenl  to  excite  prejudices  againd  the  chnrch  ;  for  your  dearftienil  th« 

anonvmous^ra^y/^r  intinuatcs  that  the  Btlbo}i  of  Lincoln  beU>;ves  not  the 

Trinitv,  beoaufe  he  is  no  Calviniil ! 

t  Lven  Ibv 

2  We  think  not,  after  burling  his  unhallowed  anathemas  againil  all  wh^ 
ftre  not  Calvinilitp   *  . 

K  k  i .  ben. 


564^.  Ki¥iiwBitrftk  vmriMf 

beft.  Ife  wwfielter  acquunted  with  ZQingKus  pefliii)»  flma  tbe 
ef«y  aii#«lvi'ay8  honoured  hin)^  anti  the  lirave  Zilca  for  dying  In  Ibe  ca^ife 
they  effMufed ;  if  ks  country's  defence  called  £uc  like  exerlknu>  be  vroulil 
coiiiit  It  duty  to  AiHovrtheir  example.^ 

IF  ihe  lihtwy  ^  the  Rrfermatihn  is  a  vxlUwritim  lAafd^ll  he  mufi  have  been 
prettv  converUmt  v^ith  ihe  authors  uf  it.     Indeed  iheir  writing*,  afiivityv 
and  tuifertngs,  have  ofien  animated  him.    Had  you  read  the  Htftory  of  Ifae 
Churdi  with  ailettttoni  yoa  ought  to  have  found  that  he  difclaiined  msk- 
ing  Luther,  Caivin,  or  Zuinglius  his  oiaclet.^    He  fuppofes  true  ChriP> 
tian  vnim  may  be  found  among^W«iffr  of  verj  difierent  Isoiimentju     Yoa 
might  have  (een,  vol.  i.  -p.  883,  that  he  fttggefb  only  two  fundaneBial 
truths  as  neceffary.     l(i.  The  Deity  and  vicarious  fubibtutioo  of  God  our 
Stivitmr/  2nd. .  The  pdwerfut  agency  of  the  Hi>!y.Gbo(l  to  produce  a  real 
favJDg  change  in  the  human' heart.*     And  if  with  our  reformers,  and  tbe 
nth   Article,  fccb  own   ient i men ts  go  further,  he  does  not  efleem  them 
points  of  equal  weight,  nor  fvch  a&  Ibouid  exclude  from  Chriitiaa  commu- 
Bion  any  perfyn  who  ^ives  eridenre  that  he'is  bom  of  God 

'You  k*em  to  fuppoie  St.  Paul  has  \tA  toail  the  Cahriniliic  opinions/^ 
and  that  he  \%  hard  td  be  tmdersH^;  and  only  fit  for  the  peruta)  o/fcholara* 
and  that  in  the  other  t€riptuf%s  no  traces  of  the  dodrine  of  predeftinatian 
appears.  It  is  not  he.  e  the  plaire  to  produce  the  numberlefs  icriptuiea 
from  the  Gofpels,  the  A^,  tlie  Epiftles,  the  Old  Teflament  as  well  st  di0 
New>  which  Mve.beeft  a  dieuAmd  times  broeght  forth.  Tbe  la(l  prayer  ^ 
our  Lord  in  St;- John  if  peceinrly  worthy  attention*  Had  iImt  ApoDie 
foppofed  tlie  unlearned'Could  not  have  •  fully  ^comprehended  the  dodriner 
he  taught,  to  what  end  would  he  htfve  adorefied  them  to  tbe  chi]k«ches  of 
Galatia>|  which  p;obably  coofilied  of  none^  or  very  few  bat  Aich?^« 

Th« 


^ 


(  Non  Mr  aitxilio^  nee  defenfecibils  ilHi 
Tempus  egtt. 
But  the  x|ae{lion  n  not  about  defending  yoer  iwutfijy  but  defending  yovr 
faiih.    Ucukl  vou  put  off  your  gown^and  caflbc,  aiid*ca;e  yourfelfia 
/ieel  (4>  fight  for  Cdmdm  f 

: .  II  How  o.ien  will  )uu  cahinniate  us  in  thi&  aianner?  We  never  (iud 
4H>r  llnvught  our  hi;lf'ry  ol  tfce/efermation  well  written,  though  ^te*// of 
it  are  extr^  mely  well  wriilea* 

%  What,  §lr,  aUer  atiria'ig  (vol.  12.  p.  Sas.)  tlwit  Calvin  "  read  the 
fcfiplure*;  with  ihe  greateU  'otemn.ty,  uud  sp  ^iooixfr  txamned  thaw  he  mv- 
'hroctd  the  eUi  trims  ff  truth  f  Such  a  inan  is  well  entitled  to  be  your  orade^ 
uiilels  ^ou  have  (leleruiinKi  U*  nje^t  the  dfi^^L-iuef  of  truth. 
.  *  Ciiiiian  (aught  all  thi^^/and  vet  you  call  him  a  vender  of  potsvn! — 
£ve  y  Lngliih  Anuinihii,  (uch  as  Laud,  Taylor,  Bull,  &;c.  &c.  has  taught 
the  fame  tiuths;  and  yet  yuu  pronounce  luch  Arminianiiin  the  kaes^oi 
the  afft> ! 

4  We  frppofe  no  fuch  ihiog;  though  the  pupiWof  the  oracle  of  Gene- 
va, '•  wrefling  fornc  pailbges  in  >i.  Paul*  tpittlcs,  as  they  do  alfo  the 
other  fcriptures  lo  cheif  own  drllrudion,  *  have  endeavoured  to  make  him 
the  patron  of  uuconditioml  dtcrces. 

J  Do.  ymi  really  think  tue  readers  of  our  journal  fuch  idiots  as  to  be 
tnlHed  by  noiiiuiie  like  ibisr  or  is  it  poOlble  thai  you  are  not^  yourfel^ 

aware 


Ikwets'x  Church  ISftory,  •  Jb^ 

1*hfe  <ni|rinaj  Greek -hoi^'ever  is  incapable^  i  th'nk#  of  the  tn^eaiifng  yoti 
give  it,   and  St.  Peter  no  where  layt  St.  Paul's  Epistle f.  w^ere  har^  to  bar 
ii»derllooil,  §  or  more  fo  than  other  icrptures  on  ttfe  kibjecl  to  which  he 
refe;s.      The  relative  ot;  cannot  agioe  vviih  Hr»$1o^ftic,  but  wUb  tk(  tkings  lie 
is  fp^^kii  g  o^t  the  coming  of  Chiili,  to  deftroy  ihe  jewiili  pt^I'iy,  .or  at  hia 
final  appv-aring,  th^  lime  and  circuna fences  of  which  proplii^cy  cou  d  witk- 
difficulty  be  under  (ood  till  the  event  fuliilied  it.  ||     See  a  literal  tranllatiaa. 
of  the  Q reek  Teftaewfil,  by  the  author  of  the  hiftqry,  who  may  nQt.be 
found  U>  ignorant  of  the  original  languages  as  Uie  reviewers  w  ould  infi* 


As  to  poor  Lnther,  his  commentary  on  the  Galatians  and  other  work<' 
ihall  defend  himiVlf  and  his  fentimeots.  In  learoinff*  anH  in  the  fcale  of 
jodiciouii  interpretatiuu  of  die  fcriptorcs,  every  gooaftoieLUiiit  will  pro- 
bably  prefer  hita  te  Anti^Jaobtn  reviewersf  and  their  diikefped  of  fo 
great  a  charadef  will  €6nler  Ultle  hcmoar  on  tb«tr  own* 

Hovr  humble  the  C ihinifts  are,  dmr.  afnnred  ennnie^ ou^ht  not  to \m 

the  judges,  f     Confident  witli  ihdr  prindpln.  tbqr  dionld  be  the  laft  and 

tlie  leaft  in  their  own  eyes     However,  their  apvifers,  fo  far  as  regards  e 

lowly  fenfe  of  btanan  infirmi^  and  ignoranan^  wU)  '  ot  feero  to  have  aon 

quired  any  fingnlar  faperionty  ta  the  txerolip  of  the  «^iace  ol  humility. . 

^  Ihe  abarge  of  epideavonri.g  Uf  exriie  rmtcQut  a^^  the  r^^>rcd  crdtf  if 

lijb^ps^  can  hardly  be  fluppoM  tme,  vh«m  every  where  the  order  is  ooo« 

f«ided  fn*,  as  moll  confonnable  to  the  apoiiolic  maid,  and  aimtfi  ne* 

aefiarj  frool  the  very  natyre  of  fociety ,  and  if  (uek  bMheps  as  I  imothy 

Mid  I'ims,  Leigbton  and  tT(her,  and  a  huft  which  could  be  named,  pre- 

fldodiathe  charcb,  ihe  wonid  then  haa.glQfy  in  the  earth;''  bat  Anti* 

Jacobin 


aware,  that  many  cnfioms  and  apiaiena  fannliar  to  tha  moft  illiterate 
jBoaoiber  of  the  chnrcb  of  Oa]atia»  can  now  be  known  only  by  fchoiars, 
and  even  by  them  iraperfedly  ? 

%  \Ve  haae  no   vberr  find  that  St  ftter  reprefented  the  Fpiaies  of  St. 
Paul  Id  getur^l  as  hard  to  be  dndarilao«i ;  and  w  en  yon  fct  yoorfelf  again 
to  correal  oar  tntcrprrtation  of  the  original  Greek,  you  will  do  ivell  pre*  . 
vtOQ%  to  read  that  interpretation. 

II  And  are  yen  very  ertain  thtt  tetAMu?  is  i^  the.  antecedent  to  lif^ 
fie  pleafed  to /u  A  at  St.  Matt  xmv.  19;  Rom*^- 14;  Cd.  ii.   ip;   and 
Hey.  :&vti.  id,  isnd  |Boa  will  fiud  that  the  rdative  ofien  agrees  with  the 
antecedent  not  in  ^tndey  but  vafinfe.    That  the  t^nfe  here  requires  \xut* 
VctK  for  the  ante^edeni'  teems  obvious,  branfe  s   #     are  ibugs  ox  paf- 
Jages  which  the  unlearned  and  woft,«bi^'  wrrf^  as  they  do  alio  He  other  fcrif^ 
iuui.    Now,  though  things  or  P  Jfages  in    t.  Fanl  s  EfifiUs  are  certainly 
fcr  pturcst  we  know-  not  by  what  mode  of  interpret .itlon  you  can  confider 
the  tiin€ar\i\  ciuum/ia?ice>  ot  •  b riff's- coming  to  judgment  as  fcriptures.     It 
would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  mft>rm  a  Tt;A    s  ajor  of  the  New  Tefia- 
ment,  thai  the  reading  to  fome  manufcriptsi  is  ev  ».  ;  but  there  may  be 
readers  of  the  Anti>Jacobin  Review,  wh.   will  tliank  us  ioT  the  informa- 
tion. 

^  Nor  onght  they  to  b.*  the  judges  themfeJves  of  their  own  humility; 
"  by  their  fruits  they  will  be  kno^^n." 

^  But  file  canuct  be  a  glory  in  the  earth  while  fuch  biihops  as  his  lord- 


jB&^itiin  r&dewtn  would  be  fau ttea  by  them  with  the  rod  of  reproofif 
whidi  thry  deferve.  He  appeals  to  Burnett^  and  the  Biihop  of  Liocoio'a 
theology  will  confirm  it,  that  the  Jure  di^'mo  daina  is  abaadooed  except 
'hf  a  few  high  churchmen  $j:  but  this  (ketch  adcntrs  no  q>portLinit)r  for  m. 
d^fcQliion  of  this  fabje6^. ,  However,  it  would  feriouiljr  become  the  re^ 
Tfower^  if  he.is  a  coaimnnicant,  to  confi^^cr  the chara<5icrs  which  arc  de- 
clared in  the  warning  before  the  Commmiion,  to  sat  and  drink  uTVuforlbiir, 
provolce  God's  smath,  and  incur  their  owu  danmaiiM,  in  whaierer  Cenife 
that  woivi  iliould  be  taken. 

Kenn,  I  apprehend,  was  not  an  Armttiran,  bul  an  AmCxxian^  and  mom 
favourable  to  the  Dutchmati't  error,  than  the  Syrian  s.  He  will  not  fop- 
pofe  m<vi  A>  ignorant  d»  oot  lo  know  this  di^emnce;  it  probably  is  an  cr- 
jor  of  tbepreV».§^;''  "  '  -^    *:  . 

ThealH^e  oi  K  ing  WHliam  i«  juft  what  woiild  have  beeh  expeded  from 
thofe  who  call  ihotoiiflve*  Jnti^Jnafhni,  but  irrfe  not  Anii-Jacobues.  \\  To 
¥161  rtiam  of  glorious  memory  we  •o^t,\inder  Cod,  every  bleffing  we  now 
^lijoy- in  the  foccenion  of  the  ^ic>ii^e  of  Hanover.  The  eftablifhmeot  of 
#ivil  and  religious  liberty/ a1)d  that  nobk  idleratioa,  which  Anti^Jacobiiw 
^  often  esprcfi  their  ardetii  wifli'^tfl^inlringe/  There  is  dill  a  race  of  Jvts 
dn^no  men,  who* grieve  forth©  f^lUcfn  glories  of  arbitrary  power  and  op- 
pyreflion  with  the  Houfeof  Stuatt,  and  hate  the  yesy  found  of  geiiennig 
tQl4Upa(ion;/^[  but  T  avoid  all  politics^^ 

'*»    '  Sir, 


.  / 


ihip  of  Kncoln  prefrde*  in  he?;  atiB  while  her  bilhcps  '  have  dorainlon 
over  diftri^s,  and  pre-eminence  over  provinces!"     Say  upon  the  faith  of 

a.CbriAi:ui^th^X.Jai§.  ilwCl9^LJ3^^5iofia  and  we  ihal^  ti^en  kn^w  w^^ 
to  m  ke  of  this  feeljle  apology  for  your  numberlefs  fneers  at  eptfoofaJm^n, 

+  Probably  n^t';  as  l  imothy  was  itbp*  Well  inftmded  to  **  reprove,  ro« 
ImV.c.  and  e>hon  with,  ail  h^g*pfftn^  and  ioQrvnt^  to  tread  jq  theific|ii 
of  ihf  diTipIes  of  Calvin, 

.  X  The:  declaration  of  anyone  bilhopis  of ;  no  value  whatever  on  this 
fqueltion,  fo  I  npr  3s  th»e  church  herfolf  afiirms  ihe  cop^rary.  The  Biihop 
oi  Lincoln  haii  declared,  and,  which  is  of  more  confcqaetice,  has  pravccb 
that  thp  J7ui  Article  does  not  iropofe  upon  the  clergy  the  dodrioe ; of  ud- 
couditionnl  Jccrees.  If  yoii  admit  bis  interpretatioD  of  the  language  of 
tiie  church  in  the  one  cafe,  why  doy^w  rcjc^  it.in  the  other?  . 

§  Yes,  Sir,  it  Y^ficbiiUy  an  error  of  ihe  prefti  We  ihaak  you,  how^ 
ever,  for  your  Cvindour  in  all  )wii?i;  it» 

II  And  this  iHiberfrl  fenli^nre  is  juft  what  might  have  been  expeded 
from  an  individual  of  a  i'ociety  of  inilTionaries,  who  caU'lhcmrelveB  .^i- 
Ja'ob'ites,  Imu  are^not  all  Anti-Jacoh'im. 

^  Docs  fit-ry  pian  "  grieve  for  the  fallen  glories  of  arbitrary  power,* 
who  quprtlr.ijs  ihe  purity  of  the  motives  wVith  impelled  lyilUam  oft^hrioiu 
fuemctry  to  iuv.ide  England  alter  the  :  irih  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  ne- 
ver to  mcdirnre  fuch  «n  invalion  before  that  event?  Then  indeed  there 
n  Tucli  a  race  as  you  dt'icribcj,  apd  thai  race  is  even  increafiog  in  oum? 
ber,  AH  tlie  rprjl  character  of  \A  illiam  is  daily  becoming  better  known: 
but  this  is  like  yoor  ridiculous  inurcnre.  that  no  man  can  be  a  friend 
to  the  reforriip^tlon  who  dufs  not  love  and  honour  Luthcf  as  yo^do ! 
^  As  a  rqiliiouary  you  do  uot  cvea  c*boyt  ypor  followers  to  ••  fesr  tba 

I^rd 


^!r,  tti«flile3Nm  call  imfrohahh,  \^h  wever,  I  bdicw^^WiMy-  ti«iie.-^-» 
^unt  Zinzindortf  commnnicatcd  with  the  Lutheran  Church  to  his-doiklwi 
Bat  agaiiil^-  him,  asagainflall  men  who  d^rr  to  ref>(t  the  torrents  of  txiat^* 
and  corrupt  von,  the  biackgft  calumnies  tort^  nsmtaUd*     1  baeivace  of  calum^ 
oiatorS'  i«  evidenU/-  not  yrc  extin^  ■  .      t 

"When  tlje  mott  uiit  qui  vocal  evidence  is  given  in   the  defcriptlon  of  'hl«^ 
moft  honoured  friends,  that  he  has  not  concealed  th^tii*  i"  rn^ities  even  this 
is  toraed  tabis.  rq^xoach.  j:     LeL  thole,  who. knaw   iheai.hcUa'>  dcX'cuba 
them,    and  (hew  wherein  8  feature  has  been  mifrepreftnted. 

The  iUle^  oaltitnif^r,  proddced  Witit  ruDv^l  en)beUi(bnffafls»  ve^e^lin^ 
AldwkiCr^le^  WMire^ited  years  ago  ■  Hi'4h«'fno(l  ipiibdie'mamier  before  the 
Univrriity  of  Cambridge  \w  tht^  Scrrat©  tidof%4  wbeii' that  ^"^^  ^^'\^  olte-^ 
T£fe£ler  ttie'LcMli  Obtei   Karon  Sti»ytii«s  tlKlific^  his  ac€(ua4ntanc«'i with  the 
ttanfa^kion  aUadid^tt),  and  hi^  fulled  appr<)bation  oi>  th^iMit^r's  cof^ASi^ 
00^  that  oecaiffoni  •  This  you  muft^'  or^Qight^  i.avekMwji.      io  lof«  a*1le^, 
is  nearly  as  criminal  as  to  make  it.  t|  t  ^  ''**' 

The  reibedable  body  of  the  Mi  flioHary  Society  ncedi*  no  defender.  ^P^ 
The  irnhiUi  ulum.  of -fneh  antagonife  etsdtes  not  refefUin^<rrt  but  pity. 

The  review  Cl6f<^  with  the  acknot^Hed^ment,  that  sn  ilnpartiAl  Hirtdrjy 
of  the  Chorch,  is  yet  a  defidhrdium  i«;^iglilb  literature,  llie  auihoj- of 
the  co&pifc  mid  hnpartial  Church  Hillory,  Which  bad  provoked  the-cen- 


ir 
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l<ord  find  the  king,  ^nd  oot'  to  meddle  with  them  t^.^^  are  given  ti 
change."      .  ,.  .        .  \^ 

t  We  believe  it  to  be  ^  direft  fialflioodftip^n  mvich  belter  evidence  thai 
you  have  yet  jbroduce'd  fof  iw  truth.  But  ^herc  are"  Moravian  clergy,  and 
Vfc  believe  a  ATjAravian  biOiop,  in  London.  Let  thf  m  give  us  a  hiltory  of 
Count  ^inzinddrff ';'  pnd  if  they  coritriadii^  the  account  that  we  have  givcn,|^ 
the  name  of  pur  informer  fhall  be  produce4  to  the  public,  '  | 

J  Whofc  reproach?  Look  again,  into  our  revic;w-s,  and  you  will  findt 
that  w^  have  no  where  reproached  cither  the  Cou^t  or  lits  friepdsj  unlc^ 
you  deem  it  reproach  to  fay  that  they  wer^  countenanced  by  fo  high  a" 
churchman  as  Archhirtiop  Potter!'  But  perhaps  wr  lliould  have  rea4 
Haweis  for  ZinzindorffJ  If  fo_,*  you  will  do  well  to  coufider  whether  you 
have  ijot  reproached  thp  Count,  by  leading  your  readers  to  confound  hia^ 
Tjvitb  fiicb  an  author. 

§  It  may  ftjll  be  worth  your  while  to  refnte  it  to  the  world,  fincc  you 
are  fo  little  plcafed  with  our  refutation  of  it.  We  ihaii  venture  to  alfiire 
you,  that  by  doing, fo  in  the  new  edition  of  your  hifiory.  you  will  render 

S cater  fervice  to   the  paufe  of  met|iodiira  than  by  your  account  of  Ladj^ 
:2LT<gzt^i  y\dii\Xigs'%  manjjge  ^nA  CQ77feq%et4  Jhifatiuiis  f 
II  Except  when  the  lie  is  loved  and  repeated  by  a  Calvinift;  snd  then  if 
becomes  virtue  I     If  this  were  not  your  opiniqn,  yon  could  not  Ijave  pub'» 
liihcd  the  incredible,    the  almod  imfojjtbk  tale  of  Bilh^^p  VV'arbvirion  an4 
pr,  Maclaine.     But  pray,  good  Sir,  what  calumny  hjive   we  icvivcd";  or 
what  lie  have  we  loved?     We  have  proved  from    the  principles,  uhicl^ 
you  profefs,  that,  had  you  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  enter  into  a  liujoni-* 
jical  contrad  for  the  living  of  Aldwinckle,  you  would  htve  made  a  com- 
ujete  reparation  for  your  error.     Is  this  a  lie  or  a  calumny  r 
f  You  ?iFC  ouc  of  Uiat  body,  andyou  arc  4  Calyiuill  of  a  humbled  heart! 
"'  .  '  fuici 


jnft  REVIEWERS  KEvrEtrE]>. 

film  of  the  Anti  Jacobia,  has  certainly  at  feafi  made  an  bSort;*  his 
tMiu8f  not  thefe  reviewers,  will  btdt  decide  bow  for  be  has  faccerdcd* 
and  Ht  ieafi  exacniDe  it  till  a  bettetr  is  prodaced;^  aod  btr  labour  will  sot' 
1w  uiclefs  ihotM  farjoerelf  ad  as  Horace  fays  ^^/  Qri^.  He  woo&d  oaly 
ibggeft  that  foch  a  hifloi7  amm^  come  fn>m  the  pen  of  an  Aoti-J^cobiB 
raviewer.  { 

MISC&L* 


*  We  Mi  Ikit*  iiolwitllfiaii4iilg  yowp  tbree  vo'nroes,  an  imparttal  hif- 

tiMjof  tbe  ChmBk  n  3ml  9  defidmtnm  b  Engliiii  UtenHnrc :  what  new 

el^  bava  yon  made  10  fopplv  tlial  defidemam  ? 

'  f  "1  HI  a  betiar  is  fNiodaoE»i!    Dr.  Maclaine'i  tranflation '«f  Moiheim'i, 

Amfik  hr  from  fiiulU^,  U  worth  tf  thoafand  of  tt  i  and  Ibr  tbe  £ra  305 

Pu  Gavc'a  Ziv/i  ^Aftr  Fatten,  thengh-  Ul^ewire  not  faulile£^  ia  prdera» 
hihorh. 

I  \Vby  fo  }  Aoti-Aoobin  revfewen  wonld  not  Indeed  mifireprerent  fads, 
Sor  dfftert  opttiioof  fo  Ibrve  the  caufe  of  rchifm  or  of  G^ieva;  tbey  would 
not  exbtbitthe  moAemtaent  fathers  of  the  foor  £dl  centuries  as  /Ms  aod 
hnamtes,  and  then  draw  a  foeering  comparifon  between  tbcm  and  efifcppal 
mtm  of  the  praibnt  day ;  they  wonld  not  compare  the  Cbrifiianii^  of  a. 
medstn  hiJb^^nM  learning  atid  at  lead  apparent  zeal,  to  that  of  JuBmi 
itiif^tfhu,  and  tnen  complain  that  their  own  Cbriltianity  had  t>een  com« 
pired  to  that  cf  Gibbon;  and  they  certainly  would  .not  pronounce  all, 
whodifier  from  them  in  any  ablbofe  opinion/ as  *'  deffitute  of  common 
ftnib,  inftking  their  readers,  at  the  iame  time,  with  proud  boaftings  of 
their  own  bnmiltty !  Tbefe,  to  be  fore,  are  great  defeds  in  the  efUma-' 
tion  of  thofe,  who  hare  look^  into  the  writings  of  the  Fatl^ers,  only  to 
^d0pt  the  greatefl  fanlts,  with  which  Jovtin  and  you  have  charged  tho& 
temzng  lights  of  the  primitive  church ;  l)ut  notwithflandibg  all  this,  there 
•re  writers  among  the  Anti* Jacobins,  whofe  learuing  and  impartiality 
would  fujffer  difgrace  by  being  brought  inu>  compaiifon  with  thofc  of  the 
jtBCf  of  Aldwinckle.    One  word  more,  and  we  have  done. 

Toil  have,  in  this  letteir,  admitted,  that  he  who  believes  the  diviniy  of 
Cbnft  with  the  atonement  made  by  Jhtm  for  the  fins  (^  men,  and  who  is 
convinced  tCat  iiotbing  but  the  powerful  asency-of  the  Holy  Gholi  is  fuffi-^ 
aient  to  prodore  a  real  faving  change  in  tne  homan  heart,  n&ay,  without 
danger  to  bimfelf,  tbiqk  ver^r  diiOfereotly  from  you  refpe«Sting  the  peailiar 
dogmaa  of  Calvin.  Now,  Sir,  are  not  you  aware  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  bnndred  of  the  edabliflied  clergy  not  only  believe  thcfe  fundamental  ar- 
ticles of  the  faith  themfetven,  but  alfo  inculcate  them  upon  their  hearers, 
with  a  zeal  and  ability  at  leaf!  equal  to  any  that  is  commonly  difplayed  ia 
tbc  conventicle  of  the  independent,  or  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  metbodifl> 
and  yet  you  have  repeatedly  ftigmatized  as  heretics  all  tbe  clergy  who  are 
not  Calviniils!  The  prefent  writer,  no  matter  whether  clerg}'nian  or  lay- 
man, carries  his  notions  of  /rei  grace  much  farther  than  you  feem  to  do* 
In  various  parts  of  your  hiftory,  you  have  fo  expreifed  yourfelf,  as  if  yea 
thooglit  unlinning  obedience  would  have  a  claim  0/ right  to  eternal  Hfej 
and  your  an&nymous  friend,  in  his  fcurrilous  attack  on  tbe  Bidiop  of  Lin* 
coin,  has  pofitively  affirmed  that  it  would.  Now,  though  it  is  of  no prac* 
iical  conlequcnce  to  man  what  unlinning  obedience  would  have  a  right  to 

claim  i 
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DEDICATION. 

To    THE   CxTrZBN    WHO    KNOW8   IT   T9    BB    DESIGNED  .FOR    HIM. 


Tu  vcux  regner,  toi !  et  ta  cherrs  la  gloire; 

Tu  voudrais  que  ton  nom  vecut  dans  la  memoire! 

II  poriera  ta  lionte^  a  la  poilerit^, 

Eire  m  jamais  hai  I  Qu'ciie  immortaliU  !  Vo  lt  A  i  IS  • 


IS  it  a  compiimetit  to  dedicate  the  life  of  a  rebt;!  and  an  apoftate,  *4 
ssen  whofe  whole  life  has  been  one  feries  of  debauchery,  vice,  aad 
dai  ?  TV  A  modern  Jtatriat  who  has  never  ceafed  to  proititttte  iii«  moral,  pofi- 
tical,  and  religious  principles  ?  To  ajJtHm/iher  tf  the  Gallic  sclud^  whd  hasa^ibe 
admired  La  Fayette  and  Biiirot,  Marat  and'Robefplerfe,  Karras  and  BMIftr 
park;,  becaufe  they  were  and  are  ail  alike  traitors  aad  rebels,  atlieifla«Kl' 
ffegictdesf 

Mt  to  invite  voor  attention,  to  excite  yoQf  ambition,  and  to-roaie  ^mt 
{MtcMtirm,  I  Qiall  ufe  the  unafual  and  interrogatory  tlileof  jour  ida^  (be 
Corfican  defpot  over  Frenchmen. 

When  all  trae  Britons  are  united,  when  their  united  efibrt8»  Clieir  allied 
figear,  dieir  united  talenti  are  neceflaiy  to  preferra  the  independeiKe  ^ 
Mieir  counlry,  why  do  yon  remain  a  partisan,  an  inOnMaeal^tf  ia£Uoi^  A 


*\  *n 


daimf  jtK  the  qaedion  is  of  impertan^e  ill  the  IM9N7  ofwB|li«i  hwufg 
till  it  be  anfw^ra!,  we  nefer  can  oonaprthend  tbe  extent  of  HiM^Mm^ 
about  iKfhich  you  are  conftantly  f  aving,  and  often  to  Tory  lltdp  porpefe.  la 
the  opinion  of  the  prefent  writer  noihing  can  be  more  oppaite  to  tfie  fo* 
neral  tenor  of  (he  di  Wne  difpenfations,  or  indeed  to  the  natoke  of  Aiapt 
than  this  aifertion  of  the  anonymous  prefbyter.  Man  had  no  chim  of 
fight  to  l}fi\  and  we^  his  obedience  abfolutidy  perMk,  how  eoold  te 
have  fiich  a  cLiim  to  cternatWM  The  covenant  made  vidth  Adam  waaa 
covenant  of  gra-e  as  well  as' the  covenant  of  the  goipel^  aod  were  yuii  to 
incaknte  upon  the  good  people  tf  Aidwiockle,  that  no  created  beinj;  faai 
a  claim  of  right  to  eternal  life;  thit  the  infliieoce  of  the  Holy  Ghu^  was 
flbfolutely  necellnry  to*  fit  Adam  for  that  ^^  to  which  he  was  deftioed 
by  tltr  terms  of  the  fir(^  covenant;  and  tkn  the  lame  ioilcieBoe  canadt 
be  lef<(  noceffciry  to  province  in  us  dtfpofitions  fuitt^  to  t^  ibctetf  of  as* 
gels  and  archangels,  and  ill  the  company  of  heaven;  it  ii  fubniiUed  %o 
your ftif  whether  you  wonld  not  give  ihem  nt  dear  notioos  of  the  extent 
of  divine  i^ragc,  las  you  do  by  reprcl'enttng  fauinau  nature  as  a  mnffi  of  Stk 
and  corruptioa— ^rr^^<x  mjjffa, — and  the  decrees  of  God  as  capricious  aiid 
arbitrary  1 

'  depredator 


Sto  Mifcelhnamt. 

depredator  of  the  puWic  exertion,  and  a  corropfor  of  public  ipirii  ?  Wbf 
at  St.  Stephen's  continue  the  (lelpiied,  defpicable^.and  degraded  conrtfer  ^ 
Si.  Cloud  ?  Why,  when  you  fpeak  of  continental  connexions,  ufe  the  fame 
argument*  as  the  iliurpcr  has  done  to  di:Tuade  the  Conlrnent  from  xxisy  con- 
nexions w  th  England?  Why  not  tell  thu  truth,  that  the  advantage  is  reci- 
procal? Why  lay  luch  connexions  are  only  ufeful  for  England?  Wi>y  not 
i^v»  that  :br  the  tlirc^  laft  ciTnturies,  the  alliance  with,  and  the  alliilance  of 
£:.g!and«  has  pre.erved  the  Continent  jroro  the  Spaniih,  the  Auilrian,  and 
the  French  yoke  ?  Why  not  (ay,  that  in  1742,  Englaiui  prevented  tlie  ruin 
of  Auiiria^  and  in  17 56,  the  deUru^tion  of  Pruflia  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
England,  and  Enu;)and  alone,  has  prevented  the  partition  of  the  TurkiftvenH 
pire?  Do  you  not  know  tiiat  England,  and  England  alotu,  faved  the  woHd^ 
in  1793,  from  .Robelpier  re's  anarchy;  in  1797,  from  the  Directorial  tyranny; 
and  in  1801,  from  the  Coriican  defpotifm?  Do  you  not  remember  tkatal^ 
the  former  and  la«.e  iiggrandii^emenisbf  France  took  piace»  when  the  Con- 
tinental* connexions  with  England  Were  bmken  ? 

Have   you  njt  read  that  some  EngHsh  patriots  in  French  pay  kivedihtivt* 

.frigues  and  the  ambition  of  Louis  XlV  ?  Are  you  not  periuaded  tbat  jomt 

J'actims  and  rebellious  fie*  sms  of  Great  Britain  have  served  and  yet  jenw  the  view* 

^Und  aoibition  oi  the  Coriican  updart? 

Pray  rem  mber  vou  were  at  the  .head  of  the  diicantented  in  England 

.V»^n  the  Corlkan  was  at  the  rump  of  the  rebels  in  France  ?  Pr4j  remeoH 

viMr.  il^t  his  p.roconluls  in  Italy,  JHolIand^  and  Switzerland  are  but  hUfirft 
£nves?    Do  you  think  an  Englifh  pro-conful  vroald  be  anything  more? 

*tj:jy  ren^ember  your  sovereign — the  sovereign  Jwfile,  lo  cruelly  dethroned  and 
enitaved  by  this  Corfican  defpot?— Be  conullent  for  once  f  and  if  y<m  fab* 
Init  to  be  the  shrvf  of  Eucna/iarte  in  France^  da  not  pretend  to  be ^friad%A 
Hirer ty  in  EjigUindl 

'^lAf  forget  (he  compliments  of  rebels,  the  dinners  of  regicides,  and  the 

f  Snails  of  the  whole  pack  of  Jacobins,  Sepiembrizerv,  Noyeuni,  and  other 
Revolutionary  gentry !— -Forget  your  liherty  with  Buonaparte,  yoar  tg/udiff 
^th  TM&yfftwA,  and  your  fraternity  with  0*Coimor !  Be,  if  poii^ble,  a 
toyal  fubjetl  to  your  king,  an  enemy  to  his  enemies,  a  true  friend  of  yoor 

•itoirtiti^y;  a  defender  and  not  a  deterter  of  your  country's  caufe,  sad  ccafe 

.«ader  Bfttith  colours  to  wear  any  longer  the  livery  of  the  Coriican  (laves. 

•  >     •  Anti'-Catiukb* 

-Thx  Po'litical'Life  of  Chas.  Em.  Tax.lbyrako  pe  PBaBcoao* 


1m  Revolution  Frant^oise  a  faoduit  plus  de  Fhilijies  que  d* Alexandres* 

MalIet  i>i;  PaK* 

■'      WHEN  the  king:*  of  France,  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIIl.  aodXlV.  caufcd 
'  m  Duke  de  Biron,  a  Prince  de  Qhaldis,*  and  a  Duke  de  Montmorency  to 


♦  Prince  de  Chdiais  is  (he  title  of  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  firil  branch  of  the 
Ta''c\ra:.d  de  Fereg  >rd  family.— The  prefent  Prince  de  Chalais,  Talley- 
fand's  fifft  i'(<u[in,  is  as  good  and  loyal  as  hiscoulin  is  wicked  and  dillo)'aL 
The  Prince's  worthy  b.  other,  the  Vilcount  St.  Albert,  is  manied  to  an  Eng- 
liiti  lady,  and  has  relided  in  the  country  lln^e  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
latioju. 

perift 


.  |teriih  oh  ttie  (bafibld  for  oonfpiracy  and  rebellion,  they  were  (liginatized 
by  the  &6ii^us»  ditcontented,  and  ignorant  part  of  ail  nations,  with  the  ap« 
peiiationortyraats;  lew  hillorians,  if  any »  have  dared  tu  declare  thalthoiite 
traitors  to  their  refpedive  favercigns  de(erved  their  fate,  or  ^t  by  per^ 
mittii^  juftice  to  take  iu  courfe,  thcrei(.ings^  or  their  niiniflers,  moil  proba- 

.biy  |>re vented  a  revolution,  or  at  leail  a  civil  War«  which^muil  have  coft 
thoufands  their  lives. 

Had  Louis  XVI.  in  17S9,  followed  .the  advice  of  his  befl  friends  attd 
counfeilorsy  and  made  all  example  of  twenty  of  the  principal  rebels  of  the 
States  Qeneral,  which  he  might  then  have  done,  an  unjiill  pollerity  would 
doubtlefs  htfye  called  him  a  tyrant,  and  thu  rebels  who  perilhed  would  have 

,  been  raprefented  as  victims  to  rhecau'e  of  Irberty;  by  this  time,  however, 
we  have  Icarn^id,  that  fuoh  an  act  of  vigour  and  juftice  would  not  only  have 
prefefved  bis  own.liie>  and  the  lives  of  his  queen,  his  fon  and  lilier,  but 
would  «iro  iubve  prevented  fourteen  years  of  Revolution,  ten  years  of  war 

;  and  mifei:y,  :and  the  lofs  of  millions  of  lives;  and  tht^Ie  men  who  were  thea 
marched  out  as  rebels,  have  proved  by  their  f'ubfequent  conduct  that  thej 
%vell  delerved  whatever  punithment  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  tliem. 

What  cao  be  the  realbn,  that  in  all  countries,  and  at  diferent  pertodft 
and  ages,  when  any  civil  commotions  or  v^^skXfi  break  out,  we  commonly  wcaA 
the  fame  names  ainong'i  the  di (contented  or  rebellious  nublcs  I  We  b;^ieve 
il  to  b/s  the  fisiuU  of  hiltory*  which,  from  a  regard  to  certain  famiiies,  coih 
ceals  the  tf  ulh,  or  makes  it  doubtful,  and  tlierelbre  the  deicendants  of  thole 
l^ol^le  rebels  think  it  an  honour,  afid  perhaps, a  duty,  to  beforemofl  amoi^g 
the  difcon tented^  or  to  become  the  dired  oppolers  of  the  governmeal  i>f 
tki^kt  coaVitfy,  how^ev^r  jilft  that  governir.ent  ma)  be.* 

The  Birons,  the  Tai  ley  rands,  the  Montmorency  s,  the  La  Roche  fouca«I^s# 
the  La  Faycttes^  are  found  among  the  rebels  to  Lo^tis  XVL  as^thcir  ancef* 
tiM's  ranked  among  thofe  to  former  kings.  Some  of  this  rebel iiou*i^iAerit/ 
have  already  received  from  the  hands  of  their  Sovereign  mobsa  jutl  cbaiii{e« 
ment  for  the  crimes  they  committed  iigainU  their  lawful  monarch ;  Ihe  Ouke 
de  Biron  has  been  guillotined,  and  the  IXike  de  la  Rouchelbucauit  has  becil 
murdered;  while  fheir  accomplices.  La  Favette,  Liancourt,  Matthieii^ 
•MonimOTci^cy^'&c.  undergo  a  ftill  fcverer  punifhinent  byiyertig cenftfaiiHKi 
to  bow  beneath  th.-  iron  fccptre  of  a  Corfican  upltart  and  uCui  per,  and  Uf 
fee  that  rebellion  which  they  began  in  Ihe  name  of  liberty,  terminaXe  (at 
fuch  rfsbellions  ufually  do)  in  ihe  mast  abject  slavery, 

Talleyrand  de  Percgord  is  d^slbended  from  one  of  the  mo'fl  ancient  IkmH* 
lies  in  France;  his  anccliors  three  centuries  ago  were  fovereignsof  a  coun- 
try in  the  fouth  we(tern  part  of  France,  ca'lcd  Peregord;  his  father  was  a 
younger  brother,  who,  from  the  extravagance  of  his  nnceftors,  had  little 
elle  to  leave  iiis  younger  ion  than  his  claim  to  high  birth,  f 

Wheu 


*  From  Dalrvmple's  Memoirs,  we  learn  the  intrigues  and  plots  whicba 
Lord  Rulfel,  a  Sidney,  &c.  cirried  on  with  France.  Had  pail  hiilorians 
known,  or  told  the  olficial  truth,  we  fl:ould  not,  perhaps,  have  recently  wit- 
nelFed  their  deicendants  degrading  tljem'eixes  b^r  alii  I  ling  and  a  li.ciatlng 
with  the  lowed  and  moll  iniquitous  of  ^11  mobs— the  mob  (;f  a  Burdelt. 

+  Count  de  Perigord,  Talleyrand's  broJiier,  has  been  a  luperior  officer 
during  the  war  in  the  Britilii  iervice;  his  lovaity  was  never  lupoclcJ;  he 


5T2  JlS/allanfCuu 

When  a  young  nmn,  in  company  mth  Come  of  his  debancbed  dilbcbttf 
of  his  oivn  a|re  ar  a  twblic  brotMlt  Ta  leyraidl  b«ing  invoWed  in  a  quanel, 
refufed  to  give  his  aa^eriary  the  fattsfaciion  demamiedf  the  coa  equence  of 
which  W2M,  he  WM  thrown  from  a  two  pair  of  il<uri  window  into  the  ibeec, 
and  both  hu  legs  were  broken  by  the  iall»  the  feature  produotd  a.laioene6 
from  which  he  has  never  recormd.*  This  accident,  joined  to  his  oamMr 
income,  induced  his  parents  to  advi^B  him  to  take  prieft't  orders — ^fae  cdbi- 
plied  with  their  advice^  and  belm  he  was  iwenty^five  yean  of  age,  he  re- 
ceived, ftoQi  the  iibaial  b^miity  of  hit  king«  prefennent  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  livres  per  annum  |  bcfefie  be  had  ceached  hit  thirtieth  year,  he  was 
made  bi(hop  of  Autun,  which  increafed  his  income  to  apwaids  of  100,000 
livres ;  but  kr^e  as  this  fam  is  it  was  &r  from  behg  fufficient  lo  fapply  his 
i^agance  in  gambling  and  women  ;f  and  whent  in  1789,  he  wai 


eztrava£;ance 

de^ed  a  member  of  the  States  General,  for  the  derrjr  of  Autan,  it  wat 

fuppofed  that  his  debts  amoanted  to  upwards  of  one  nuiUoii  of  Kvfea. 

Some  years  before  the  revotution  he  had  conneded  himMf  with  feveral 
brokers,  Aock-jobl^Ts,  and  ururers.  for  the  purpofe  of  making  fpecufations 
in  the  public  funds,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  fach  laeans  lo  pay.  of  the 
debts  in  which  his  vices  had  involved  nim.  —But  Talleyrand  was  \et  a  no* 
irfce,  and  his  fpeculations  enrrcfaed  his  afibciates  and  impoveriliiaa  bimfolf* 
white,  by  engaging  in  mattrrs  fo  unbecoming  his  order  and  rank,  and  ooih 

"ift 


tinuing  to  lead  a  life  as  difhoooarable'  to  the  epifeopal  charader«  as  it 
difgracef'nl  to  that  of  a  gentleman,  he  hd  the  frvonr  of  his  foverdgn^  the 
regard  of  his  family,  and  the  efleem  of  every  good  man  among  bU  cooft- 
Crymen. 

Thus  overwhelmed  with  debt,  in  himfelf  defpicaUe,  and  defpiftd  by 
others,  Orleans  and  his  fadion  feemed  to  him  bis  laft  reronrce--4faai  re- 
fource  which  was  always  open  to  all  ^efcriptions  of  men  of  vicious  pro- 
peofitiei^  or  of  deiperate  fortunes  and  charaders ;  and  to  the  intrigueii  of 
wif  fcftfon  Talleyrand  owed  hts  fituation  as  deputy  to  the  States  Genetal^ 
~  aoe  called  the  Conf^ituent  Aflembly. 

▲  revolution,  or  rather  fuch  a  feries  of  revolutions  as  we  have  witne^led 


was  lately  baniihed  30  leagues  from  Paris,  becaufe  he  refufed  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  to  an  upihirt  propofed  by  Buonaparte. 

*  When  Tall(')Tand  was  propofed  lo  Louis  XVI.  sii  a  great  finai^eier, 
and  fuccelfor  to  Necker,  the  king  anfwercd,  "  Non,  Talieyrand  n'ira  ja- 
tnats  droit." 

f  Among  his  numerous  miflrefies  was  the  Countefs  HanauU,  bv  whom 
he  had  a  (on,  born   lometime  before  the  revolution,  and  named  after  his 
lather,  Charles.     This  young  man  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf,  but  by  the 
humanity  of  Mr.  Wnidhain,  and  other  gctitlemen  of  the  fame  generous  and 
loyal  fpirit,  he  was  lent  to  the  Emigrant  Sch»K)l,  at  Beaconsfield,  where  he 
was  not  only  educat.d,  but  cured  of  his  ilea  he  s.     In  the  winter  of  J800« 
I  met  him  at  Berlin,  in  tlie  character  of  aid-diwainp  to  Louis  Bounaparte, 
and,  notvvithliandlnj^  the  En^li  h  education,  which  had  b'-en  nobly  bellowed 
upon  him,  I  fuund  him  one  of  the  moll  ungfi.erous  Anti-Anglomen  I  ever 
knew.^    The  Countefs  H.  his  mother,  Itjft  England  forae  time  after  her  bon 
ami  (Talleyiand^  was  ordered  to  quit  it,  ar.d  refided  till  the  year  1800,  at 
jAltcma. — She  is  the  authored  of  Adele  de  Lenauge,  &c.  and  is  a  very  ac- 
compUihcd  woman. — Her  hulband.  Count  de  H.  was  guillotined  in  17^3. 

ia 


keijotutionary  P^ripah^i  $t% 

m  JPrance^QOUU  atone  render  a  man  in  Tall'ey rand's  degraded  ttzici  ati  .ob- 
ie6i  worthy  the  notice  of  prefent  or  ftiture  biographers  arid  htltdrians; 
fHit,— d'elre  a  jamais  hais  quelle  immoflalite-^and  fuccefsfuF  crimen  wheii 
in  place  and  povveri  may  interefl  the  inqDiry>  but  never  can 'command  ihm 
^fteero  of  poCtcrity^  ♦     * 

Of  all  the  noble  rebels  who.  In  I'/SD,  raifed  the  fla^ndard  (tf  f^beHidn 
againfl  their  Goo  and  King,  Talleyrand  isr the' only  one  who,  by  his  place, 
ibares,  but  (hares  with  fear  and  tremblings  ihe  fovcreigri  power  with  the 
Ufurper — a  word  from  Buonaparte  will  fend  hini  to  the  fbaffbld  or  Ca- 
yenne; he  knows  that  Fouche  has  furntftrcd  Wis  kirtgly  cotbpeer  with  ntime- 
vous  proofs  of  his  political  integrity  and  difirttcreflednefv  proofs  df  fuch  a 
nature  as  tb  afford  more  than  lufficlent  caufo  for  a  defpot  to  gcH  rid  of  a 
troubleibme  or  difagrecable  minifter,  and  were  Jofcph  Biionajiirte  as  am* 
bitious  as  his  brother,  he  would  have  already  occupied  Tallisyrand's  place. 

Did  we  know,  or  Were  we  to  recount  the  trifling  and  vicious  origin  of 
moil  of  the  remarkable  epochs  of  the  prefent  revoliUion,  our  narirative  would 
fearcely  be  believed.  Moft  of  the  accomplices  of  the  infemous  Duke  of 
Orleans  were  like  hirafelf— in  debt  and  deftitute  of  all  credit.  To  get 
money  it.  vvas  absolutely  neceflary  to  confound  \he  already  deranged  finai.cei 
of  their  country  with  their  own,  which  were  in  a  rtill  worfe  llale  of  de- 
rangement; to  procure' the  mean^,  therefore,  to  fettle  (h«  latter,  g  eat  mea* 
fares  Txiud  be  taken  to  average  the  former.  Thus  if  was  that  Talleyrand 
mms  cmuiJereJiiS  a  neceffary  acquiQtion,  and  then,  far  the  first  time,  this  man 
appeared  'm/iuhlic  cajiacify,  as  a  rebel. 

In'the  conciliabuia  of  the  Orleans  fa6lion,  Mlrabf^aa  propofed,  and  his 
propofition- was  adopted,  (hat  his  worthy  friend,  Taifeyrand,  (hou1d  be  fixed* 
upon  to  bring  forward,  m  the  National  AfTembly^  a  rnotion  of  conflfcatidn^ 
to  which  the  pofleilions  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  made  national  properly. 
tThe  moiive  which  aduated  Mirabeau  in  this  rnflaiice  was  twofold;  to 
humble  the  whole  body  of  French  clergy  by  the  means  of  oner- degraded 
bllhop;  and,  by  making  him  the  mover  of  the  quefiion,  to  auiet;  ff  not 
^lence,  the  fcruples  of  a  great  number  of  people  whom  he  well  knew,  even 
In  the  then  flate  of  France,  wi^uld  regard  fuch  a  conftfcation  as  nothing 
lefs  than  facrilege. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  Nov.  1789,  Talleyrand  made  the  propofcd 
motion,  it  was  carried,  and  the  National  Affembly  immediately  decreed  the 
taXm  and  c'onfifcation  of  the  property  of  the  French  clergy.  Yes;  pofterity 
Mrill  fcarcely  believe  that  it  was  by  Talleyrand,  a  noble  aiid  a  bidiop,  that 
the  firfl  fap  was  made  to  undermine  property  in  France ;  and  that  this  man's 
Ikiotion  occafioned'fo  abominable  a  decree,  a  decree  which,  in  the  time  of 
Kobefpierre,  was  extended  to  a  general  profcription  of  all  men  poSeffing 


property :  to  this  motion  it  is,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  afcribe  •II  the  pro« 
fcriptions  and  murders  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  people,  innocent  of  zvetj 
other  crime  but  of  that  of  being  men  of  property.  liet  Talleyrand  refloQ  appit 


fcriptions  and  murders 

jther  crime  but  of  that  i ^  ,     ^      ^    _     _       ^ 

this,  and  then  let  him  fleep  foundly  d^is  blopdy  political  laurels,  ii  Ym 


can 

That  this  dectee  (hould  meet  with  gredt  oppofition  from  the  clergy,  is 
not  furprifing,  but  that  it  did  not  alarm  all  other  men  of  property  in  France 
plainly  proves  thr  infatuation  and  felf-confidcnce  of  tne  French  people, 
and  this  fo  much'  ^he  more  ftronglv,  as  the  clergy  offered  to  pay  400  mil- 
lions of  livres,  a  fum  more  than  lufficient  to  reilore  the  balance  and  efla- 
bli(b  the  credit  of  the  Royal  Treafttry.     Had  this  offer  been  accepted,  tlie 
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revolution  Iiad  been  flt  a  {top,  or  rather  at  an  end;  fmC  tfie  lAM^efFafil 
ambition  of  the  rebels  reqiii.ed  the  contrary.  It  wai  not  enough  to  phip' 
d^r  the  clergy  of  their  polfellions  it  was  neceflary  to  admit  the  grealeft 
part  of  the  nation  to  a  parlicipation  of  the  phinder.  Aflignats  w^re  de» 
c^eedy  and  the  plundered  property  wa&  to  be  dii'pofed  of  in  aiCgnats ;  but 
thole  which  were  to  pay  the  national  debt«  were  converted  to  the  payment 
of  no  other  debU  but  thole  of  Tatlej'rand  and  his  affociates.  From  thif 
pf  riod  are  to  be  dated  Talleyrand's  pretentions  to  the  rq>tttation  of  being 
a  great  haancier;  he  cajoled  Neckar»  wrote  libels  againil  his  cQenxj*  Ca- 
lonne,  produced  plans  of  reform,  and  even  offered  a  carte  blanche  to  the 
C^ueen>  i*ou!d  he  be  made  fupe.  tntendant  of  the  finances ;  in  thisy  peiinp^ 
hf^  mi^ht,  in  the  eiul,  have  fucceeded,  notwithftanding  the  great  averfion 
the. King  haJ  fo.-  him,  aififted  moreover  as  he  was  1>y  MtrabeiM#  wlio  had 
the;  fame  pr;.-ten lions  to  being  made  foreign  minifler ;  but  a  decree  of  the 
Nalionai  Alfembly,  moved  by  the  arifiocratic  party,  as  it  was  then  cal- 
led, forSade  all  the  members  of  this  Afiembly  to  accept  of  any  place  or 
employment  Under  government  for  fome  years  after  this  Aflembiy  had 
ce;iredl 

Vexed  as  Talleyrand  was  at  this  difappointment,  he  fimnd  fome  coofbbr 
tipn  in  being  by  turns  member  of  the  ecclefiaflical,  diplomatic,  finandalt 
afid  other  proiitable  committees  of  the  National  AflemUy;  and  when,  in. 
17M,  Spain  was  apprehen/ive  of  hofliitties  with  England,  on  aocsounl  of 
the  Noolka  Sound  bufinefs,  Talleyrand  Ihared  with  Mirabesu  the  Spanilh 
'dp'brs  which  produced  the  deqree  that  declar^  the  family  ooapad  of  the 
Qou.rbons,  a  national  alliance  between  France  and  Spain. 

By  confifcating  the  property  of  the  clergy,  the  French  J^ttikst^kirs  avdjkm'^ 
trUts  ruined  only  the  tem()ora]  affairs  of  that  body ;  a  new  oecree  of  the- 
liational  AiTembly  propofed  and  expedited  by  Talleyrand,  ordered  all  hi*, 
i^ops,  curates,  and  other  members  of  the  clergy,  to  take  an  oath  to  be  £uth* 
ful  to  a  conftitution  not  yet  half  made  up,  and  to  acknowledge  no  other  aop 
t^rity  in  fpiritual  cafes  than  that  of  the  nation ;  an  oath  which  was  is^ 
cruely  oppreffive,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  former  oatlis  of  the  clergy  and* 
the  duties  and  rirhts  of  the  Gallican  and  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  tisofe, 
who  obeyed  the  diHates  of  their  confciencea  wece  deprived  of  their  bene* 
fices  ancl  preferment,  which  were  given  to  young  debauched  abbes,  and 
freethinkers,  of  Talleyrand's  own  charader.    This  infamous  and  impolitic^ 
4ecree  may  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  caules  of  all  thofecivt^ 
troubles  in. different  parts  of  France  which  gave  riPs  to  the  numerous  cmet 
ties  perpetrated  in  La  Vendee,  and  other  provinces,   and  notwitliffainding^ 
Buonaparte  has  compelled  the  prefent  weak  Pope  to  interpoie  his  aiith<«itjf: 
for  the  purpofe  of  putting  an  end  to  tiiofe  didurbances,  they  yet  continiid 
between  the  confiitutional  and  nonjuring  clergy  and  their  adherents.    Ta^ 
ley  rand,  and  other  diiciples  of  Voltaire  and  Roufleau,  (men  who  wrote 
very  ably  in  defence  of  toleration,  philofophy,  and  patriotifm)  proved  them* 
felves  (as  indeed  is  ever  the  cafe  with  fuch  intemperate  advocates  of  un* 
conditional  freedom)  the  mod  inhuman  and  the  aofl  intolerant  of  all  fiiqih 
tic!«  in  every  iji (lance  where  they  had  occafion  to  apply  their  principles  of 
philofophy  and  patriotifm.     Thefe  wo^ds  require  an  apology,  fe  fbamefuUjf 
nave  thefe  facred  names  been  polluted  in  modern  time&hy  French  fbphiflf 
aod  (ceptirs,  as  the  word  republic  has  been  by  French  aiiaOins^  madmen^ 
JfeveJers,  and  defpots^    The  prelent  genetatipn  mull  pafs  away.befoi^ 
eit^r  of  the  above  terms  can  refame  its  priftiae  and.nativ^  li^xH>Hrs, 


»  til  Afrit)  17^1 »  Xfirabwu  termiiwtad  lii»  inftMai  ckMr-^tfai»  atat 
irfhis  frknd  Takleyj-aod,  who,  of  til  Minibe«ii's  accompiiMi,  -wwi  the  moll 
worthy  of  fuch  honourable  diAindioir.  Th«  laft  Words  df  this  deceafea 
Imitor  mf  w«il  known,  but  it  can  do  no  barili  to  repeat  thete  here :  ad^ 
cbeffingjinnfelf  to  TaUe/mxJL  ho  enclaiiDed,  *'J*tttfimn  mxe  mii  k$fmdg^ 

Saas  isavr « Inafe  dtifurUfmitr  me  km  9Mif  i:  Jkart.^ 

After  'f ailoyraod  had  paid  his  dabts»  and  per  fiU  et  hefas  was  bec^dte  f 
man  of  iMoperty,  tho  coHft  (band  it  an  aafy  matter  to  bribe  him  to  theif 
cftiiiis,  particularly  as  the  jacobins  and  republicans  were  |psining  ground 
very  fiill>  and  W«re  in  their  turn  eager  to  ieice  their  ilive'  of  the  nation^ 
treafury  and  government.  It  has  been  faid  that  Talleyrand  wa^  privy  t^ 
fciiibelfa^d  the  king*s  departure  for  Montmedy  in  June  1791;  fioo^good 
ftitUiocity,  we  know  that  infamous  a6iion  belongs  to  La  Fayette ;  and)  oft 
tkocontrary^  it  was  to  Talleyrand  and  his  faction  that  the  k  ng  was  indebHf* 
ied  for  tfae«niveiirable  alteration  made  in  the  conrtitution,  as  well  as  for  th^ 
attacbnoent  which  the  conftitutional  iadtion  raamfelted  towards  the  king 
when  it  withdrew  itfelf  from  the  Orleans  party,  the  rump  of  which  it  is 
well  known  contmued  its  intrigues  under  the  airectioil  -of  Sieves  aschief^ 
«jatil  having  no  &rther  occaiion  for  the  name  and  influence  ol  Oiiaans,  it 
lirougbt  that  murderer  of  his  king  and  brother  to  the  Icaftbld. 

Kebels.are  never  difinterefted;  when  Talleyrand  made  his  peace  witti 
Hm  coiut>  he  took  care  to  make  it  upon  advantageous  terms  to  himfelf.-^ 
The  oonHkution,  indeed,  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  any  oilenhble 
mp!oycnent>  but  by  the  fame  conflitation  the  kine  retained  a  civil  Jift>  and 
lie  had  it  in  his  power  to  difpofe  of  large  fums  of  money  without  any  con* 
tnniL  T«lleyr«id  was  aflTured  of  100,000  livres  per  annum,  until  the  king 
OQuldy  conflittttionally  employ  him  as  a  minifter  of  finance;  actuation 
which,  impelled  equallv  by  his  avarice,  interefl,  and  umbition,  he  ardently 
Wtflied  for ;  but  his  inlatiable  third  for  money  in  the  mca^t  while,  fiiggefied 
•notner  fource  of  enriching  himfelf:  by  frefh  intrigues  at  court  he  procurc(d 
a  man  to  be  nopoinated  ambaffador  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  whofe 
inexperience  was  known,  and  whom  he  could  govern  as  he  pleafed*  This 
nan  was  Chauvelin ;  and  Talleyrand  had  the  bufinefs  of  the  embaify  t0 
n^otiate;  the  former  at  the  fame  time  receiving  in(lru£lions  not  to  do  anjr 
thing  without  oonfulting  the  latter,  and  always  to  follow  his  advice*  ■■  ^* 
It  lu»  before  been  obferved  that  Talleyrand  fpeculated  in  the  public  funds; 
he  was  now  in  a  fituation  to  do  it  with  fafety  and  advantage ;  and^  if  wa 
toAy  believe  his  accofers  in  France,  from  November  1791,  tO'Beoemb^ 
1792>  he  by  thefe  fpeculations  did  not  make  lefs  than  50,000/.  flerUng.f 


*  When  Mirabeau,  in  1789,  afiifled  Talleyrand  to  plunder  the  detg^, 
himfelf  accufing  the  court /;i}«eMrf  of  being  the  caufe  of  this  filundcf^  tte 
foUowing  quatrain  appeared :  . 

Puis  ton  eloquence  vehement*  mirabeHe 

Ecrafer  les  fripons  t)ui  jettent  nos  affiiires^ 
tFn  voleur  convert!  peut  precher  fur  P^chete 
'  En  pendant  fes  confreres. 
t  The  Journal  des  Jacobins,  jo t'y  13, 1t9S,  (ey«,  tv#o  affiioos  of  Ihrrei^ 
but  the  Qasette  de  FraiM:*  c^  July  5,  ittakel  tht  itMUl  no  mere  thaa 
l,50O,M()4ivresb 

LI  0  TdhfoaA 


5t*-  MifceUaneoitu 

Talfcyrahd  expe6ted  lliat  on  liw  arrival  in  England  wi(S  hfs  pipiTIif 
(hoald  be  received  by  the  Englifli  nation  with  honour  and  apptaufe;  ecn^ 
clttdtng^  as  mod  of  nis  accomplices  had  done,  that  from  fome  fpo^ches  of 
the  oppofition  member^,  and  from  the  deputations  of  (he  Correfpondfn^ 
and  other  fele6t  (bcieties,  the  French  revolution  was  not  on!y  mticb  ap* 
|>rovcd  of  but  greatly  admired  in  England:  in  this,  however,  lie  was  dil* 
appointed,  for  he  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  cafe ;  and  except  amonfr  a 
J«rw  men  of  i¥milar  principfes  to  his  own,  he  was  received  wrtb  deferred 
contempt  by  all  the  Bnglifh  nobility  and  gentry;  to  thi» contempt  infaltt 
were  frequently  added;  to  which  circumAance*  and  not  to  hitf  being  after» 
wards  ordered  o«t  of  the  kingdom,  we  are  to  date  his  conthmi  hatred  lo 
England  and  to  Engliftimen. 

A  fliort  time  after  Talleyrand's  arrival  in  this  country  Petion  was  iitvited 
over  by  fome  of  the  principal  of  the  Engli(h  jacobins:  iince*the  retarn  of 
the  king  from  Varennes  this  roan  and  Talleyrand  had  no  longer  been  of 
the  fame  fadion,  but  they  were  both  alike  jealous  of  the  profperify  of  £ng» 
land.  The  honourable  reception  which  Petton  met  with  not  only  lirora  the 
oppofition  members,  but  from  the  jacobins  Tooke,  Cooj^r,  Sbarpe,  £a^, 
and  Co.  and  their  aflbciates,  induced  Talleyrand  to  court  his  f^iendfltip^ 
and  Ihe  more  U^,  as  Petion  at  the  very  fame  period  was  chofen  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French  jacobins,  Mayor  of  Paris.  Through  this  man's  in»ro» 
^itt^ion  to  the  above  and  other  fa^ious  and  dillatisfied  jacobins  and  repab- 
licans,  Talie^Tand  afterwards  formed  thofe  plots,  which,  had  it  not  beea 
lor  die  vigorous  meafures  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  bis  adrainiAration,  and  the  ioi- 
polftic  dtx:laiation  of  war  by  the  French  Conventioni  might  have  cauled  a 
rebellion  if  not  brought  about  a  revolution  in  this  country. 

As  ,the  oppofition  had  its  ofiicial  paper,  the  Chronicle,  fb  Talleyrand 
procured  the  jacobins  of  different  Englifh  focieties  their*?,  called  Ibe  Argus; 
out  not  fatisiied  with  a  morning  paper,  an  evening  one  called  the  Courier 
was,  by  the  advice  of  tlie  famous  intriguer  Beaumarchais,  efh^>lifl}ed  ia 
1792;  and  in  thefe  prints  every  thing  that  was  hoftile  to  government  and 
fubveriive  of  tlie  efrabiiflied  religion  foiind  ready  admiffion.  Nothing  that 
was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  promote  diffatisfaction  towards  the  one  and 
contempt  of  the  other  was  rejected.  The  Argus,  which,  ifjioflible,  was 
more  virulent  than  theCqurier,  was  diftribnted  in  all  places  of  refort,  fire- 
quented  by  the  moft  ignorant,  which  ufually  make  up  themofl  nameroas 
cJafs  of  focidty.  In  this  faithful  and  loyal  occupation  Talleyrand  was  alHfU- 
^  by  Beaumarchais  and  feveral  depraved  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifh  jaco- 
bins: he  had  alfb  for  a  coadjutor  Abb^  Noel,  formerly  a  Aibtcrtor  in  a  col- 
N  lege,  at  prefent  a  prefect,  but  then  a  mofl  extravagant  revolution ifl.— 
This  man  had  during  1789,  1790.  and  1791  been  the  editor  of  a  French 
paper  called  La  Chronique  de  Paris,  the  official  paper  of  Talleyrand  and 
tlie  coafUlttiioiial  faction  until  the  Courier  was  gained  over  by  the  court 
party.  Noel  from  his  arrival  and  during  his  flay  in  fingland,  afTottalcd 
with  all  tlie  literary  men  of  jacoTjin  principles,  and  if  not  the  writer  was.  at 
leaft  the  planner  of  moil  of  th^  feditious  pamplilets  both  in  profeand  verie, 
which  in  the  fame  manner  inundated  the  Englifh  pcefs  ift  1792»  at  had 
been  thecale  with  Ihe  French  prefs  in  1789. 

When  Louis  XVL  was.  perfuaded  by  his  mmiftry  to  afEfl  the  American 

rebels,  he  was  too  young  to  forefee  th6  confequence*  of  the  meafuier  vrtien 

he  came  to  mature  year*,  and  dear  bought  experience  bad  made  him  iwif^, 

he  was  wont,  when  among  his  confidential  friends,  to  Ipeak  wrtb  abhor- 

«  renca 


Rivoluttonary  P^rtraiti.  ft  J, 

of  ihoft:  minMers  or  of  any  other  who  encooreged  djfconte&t  and 
feb$;iiou;  tlu^  conduct  of  Talleyrand,  there'cre,  was  of  cour'e  difpleafing 
to  himi  biil  OS  he  bad  no  power  to  order  Talleyrand  to  return  to  France, 
bis  iatentJon  was  lo  early  as  in  February  1792>  to  recal  Chauvelin,  and  to 
firod  in  bis  <ie.id  M*  J^cleHart,  who  poilelTed  abilities  too  confiderable  to 
ililfcr  hiniielfto  be  govenieu  b^  any  body.  This  intention  of  the  king  yvas 
rruitrat.eil  by  me  oiean^i  uf  Talieyrand^s  corre  pondence  with  his  new  Iriend 
Peiion;  aitejT  a  motion  uiade  by  Britibt,  to  vvnole  fadion  Petion  belonged, 
lb<^  National  AU'cinbly  palled  a  dv:i'ree  ofaccufation  againfi  Deicflart,  and 
feiit  hi  ill  prilbner   o  Orleans^ 

Amid  ine  various  changes  in  the  French  miniftry,  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  n^'2f  the  king  could  not  £ik)  any  roan  whon\  he  could  confide  in, 
j^na  wbo  would  ac'ccpt  of  the  Titration  ofamba.Fador  in  England.  It  was 
o6er<bd  to  Count  de  iVjountmorin  and  feveral  others  who  declined  it,— 
Ta.I  ey.r^iid,  who  thn^ugh  the  medium  of  bis  friends  that  were  the  king's 
council^  \ifd9  informed  of  the  opinion  which  the  king  entertained  of  him 
and  hispondujl,  perceiving  .ti)al  the  jacobins  were  preparing  a  new  revo- 
JutjoUy  ^1  oitpe  .threw  off  the  malk,  and  a  fecond  time  joined  the  rebels 
i^aioli  his  fov^relgn  and  benefactor.*  By  his  advice  Petion  invited  over 
to  France  i'everal  members  of  the  different  rebellious  EngliPn  Ox;ieties: 
thefe  perlbns  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  Jun<^  J 792,  and  lome  of 
them  were  lodged  with  Petion  at  the  Mairie.  Petion  was  there  allpower- 
fiil,>and  prelented  thefe  (bi-difant  Englifti  patriots  to  all  his  Oiends,  and 
cauied  them  {o  be  received  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris. 

la  a  ff^Tet  deliberation  held  at  Petion's  hou!e  on  the  J6'th  of  Jutte,  1792, 
at  which  were  prefent  BriiTot,  Roland,  Condorcet,  Guadel,  Manuel,  San-. 
tierre,  &c.  fonje  of  ihofe  EngliQi  patriots  were  adnilUed,  to  whom  Ihe'quelV 
tion  was  put  whether  they  thought  it  probable  that  England  ivould  declare 
ilfeir  ^.epublic,  and  vnite  with  France  in  the  defign  of  forming  an  uni* 
v^rf^l  repiudblic,  if  France  wer,e  to  fet  her  the  example,  by  deftroying  mo- 
narphy  with  the  inona.rch^^  Their  anfwer  was  given  in  the  affirmative; 
and  indeed  it  was  coiilidered  by  the  confpiraLors  themfelves  the  more  ])ro* 
bable,  ^s  iiot  oidy  the  private  letters  from  Talleyrand  to  Petion,  but  all 
official  .l^it«rs  from  French  emilTaries  in  England,  in  the  podellion  of  the 
late  miniller  Roland,  re  pre  fen  ted  the  Engliih  people  as  ripe  'for  rebellion, 
and  a  revolution  in  England  as  certain.  It  was  then  determined  upon  to 
«aaf«  a  revolt  at  Paris,  to  attacjc  the  Thuillerics,  and  in  the  confuhou  lo 
ift.Mrder  the  king  and  the  royal  family^  and  to  declare  France  a  republic; 
This  projeQed  revolt  iook  .piat'«  Qxi  the  20:h  of  June,  but  the  firmnefs  of 
t])e  king  and  the  want  of  courage  in  Santerre  rendered  this  day's  plot  un- 

fucccislul.t 

Among 


•  Thefe  particulars  I  had  from  young  Sarbine,  a  friend  of  Talleyrand, 
tut  a  greiUer  f  iend  to  hi<  king :  he  I /ft  England  for  France,  Jn  May  1792, 
having  received  foine  inthnation  from  Talleyrand  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  iMfing  employed  ;  but  this  hope  was  held  out  to  him  for  no  oilier  pur- 
pole  ihan  to  give  Talleyrand  an  opportunity  pf  getting  rid  of  a  lufpectecl 
fiiond,  to  whom  he  was  obliged. 

t  I  dined  with  twp  of  the  Englifli  patriots  in  June  1792,  at  the  Dukode 
la  Rochefoucault'Sf  who  both  lodged  with  Potion,  and  lome  days  after  faw 
f.  LI  3  thorn 


AiDon^  Talleyrand'i  travelling  agents  one  of  the  tndftaAiTt  w»  AdnOei 
Cbar'es  Atidibert,  from  Calait  r  thif  nlan  ipoke  good  Englilh,  and  was  Ictit 
by  Talleyrand  more  than  once  to  Mancheller,  Krmingl^m>  Glaf^ow,  and 
ether  places,  where  feditious  focieties  were  efltfbUIhed.  When  a  coDven^ 
tiofi  was  decreed  in  Augufi»  1799>  Talleyrand  fent  over  Andibert  to  iiit 
-li^Live  citys  Calais^  to  get  one  of  the  princi[Mil  Englifli  rebels,  Thomas 
Paipe,  elided  a  member  of  the  French  Comrention*  This  fiep  was  intend-. 
tH,  to  (hew  the  Engliflx  patriots,  that'  be  and  the  reft  of  the  French  natnocs 
cbntinaed  fiuthful  to  the  pi'omife  which  they  had  made  at  Petion  s  houfe 
the  June  preceding,  of  fraternising  wiib-them^d  fupporting  them  in  their 
Cpn  piracies  in  this  country. 

<  When  Audil^ert  had  feen  Thomas  Paine  fafe  at  Paris,  he>  either  tn  con- 
formity with  orders  from  his  principal,  or  only  on  his  own  account,  joined 
fpme  other  patriots  in  the  robbary  of  the  king's  Garde  de  Meubles;  and, 
after  the  double  diigrafea  of  his  patron  TalTcyrand»  both  in  France  and 
£ng|jsnd»  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  wherQ«  with  part  of  his  plunder,  he  fet 
nyasf  meichant;  but  in  17^9,  after  taking  in  feveral  merchants,  who 
ware  for  the  rooft  part  l^ltfh,  to  the  amount  of  \OS)fM.  he  made  a  firaa- 
daieiit  bankruptcy,  and  aQeofided;  and  his  name,  after  being  burnt  by  the 
hfuids  of  the  common  bMlgHian,  is  now  afl^ed  to  (he  pillory  on  the  H^lunge 
«i  Hiipbiirgh.  Tftis  sturi  mnalive  cfwe^  Jallgtrawfi  agents  nug  ht  Jaafy 
^flieJ  U  many  tfiiem^ 

After  what  we  haverebted  of  Talleyrand'^  cqndu6t,  it  is  not  fofprixing 
that  when  the  nsws  of  the  arfeft  of  the  royal  family,  on  the  IQth  of  A  a* 
Ipifl,  arrived  he|e«  Cbauvelin  or  lather  Talleyraiid  (boald  accept  employ? 
a^enf  ander  tbofe  rebels  who  had  dethroned  his  king;  but  it  certainty  does 
90t  furpri^  tts  that  he  fiinuld  hftve  the  impudence  to  wifli  his  pupil  Chao- 
Helin  to  be  acknowledged  as  ambafliidor  not  ouly  from  rebels,  b\it  even 


^m  the  regi(*ides  after  (he  ini^rder  of  the  king.  Nothing  but  his  firm 
<^inion  that  a  levoiation  would  take  place  in  Englapd  could  induce  him 
tp  ofkf  to  gr^at  an  aQront  to  (he  £neli(h  monarch  9nd  to  thf  Englifh  pa* 
tion ;  fo  cei  tain  was  he  of  this  revolution  that  when  Chauvblin  was  or* 
ifired  away,  he  faid,  in  the  prefence  of  GhauveltnV  fecretaryj  Ibenardt 
|tod  pf  Iwo  other  perfons,?^"  The  King  of  England  has  ordered  yoo  away^ 
but  dfspcnc)  upon  it,  ipy  friend,  the  EngliOi  republic  wiU  foop  call  yof| 
IftJck  again  and  revenge  you.'' 

No  Tboi^r  ha|d  Cbauvelin  quitted  this  country>  than  Tall^yrapd  retire^ 
with  his  hounc  amie  the  pountefs  F.  to  I^enflngton,  where  he  took  a  boisle^ 
together  with  foipe  other  emigrants  as  loyal  as  himfelC  The  fucctAn  ot 
the  combined  powers  during  the  campaign  of  17 S|S,  and  the  guUic  tptrit 


#*i 


them  arm  and  arm  w|th  hinit  with  red  caps  upon  thetr  heads.  I  after  waids 
iupne^  ^ith  one  of  theip  at  the  banker  Perrigau%  when,  rather  in  liquor, 
he  (old  us  thefe  and  oihef  particulars  ;-r(hat  t))e  plan  of  the  BfiJo^ins  wai 
to  foffq  a  republic  aiifl  to  murdeir  the  king  and  family  in  a  revo!t,  and  nof 
by  a  legal  murder,  which  \bn'  knew  woi^ld  cxpo'p  thp  f^icidiw  to  iIki 
horror  of  ^cceediiig  age^.  This  patriot  more  than  once  cuffed  Santerra 
for  |)is  want  of  fpirit  on  the  20th  ofjmie,  in  confequi^nce  of  which  th^ 

5 [of  mifcarried.     He  told  n)p  he  ^>'^S{  fo  return  home  in  a  few  days  with 
i ''patches  from  the  French  republican^  for  Ta)leYrau4^  wbofe  advice  an^ 
t4i%ce  fhe  EpgUfh  republicans  ,vy^ntpd^  ^ 


•9!y«%>Df«h^  b0fi  port  of  the 'Bn^lh  n^n^  ptov^tohm  how  falCm 

iA%^  <:ttlcuBtik)Bi  wer^  icfpediiig  a  fovolation  in  Cnglapd,  and  ah  unlveri^i 

jDepui>lic;  be  had  too  baltily  atiimilMed  the  character  ofEIiifliniineh  wi^ 

^lie-eruel  sad  dcgradefl  «ne  of  his  own  countrymen ;  hot  tliit  was  not  hit 

fgaiy  vexationi  his  rriends  in  France,  the3rifibtins,  were  in  their  turn  pro* 

icrtb^4»  and  Tallevraod  was  included  jn  Chit  proic'iiption:  he  more  IhaA 

itay  other  refa^l  bad  deceived  aH  parties;  the  roytdtd^  who  had  only  fbuni 

-m  biQm  philofopher  and  a  republican,  under  the  habit  of  a  bifliopi  ana 

i(be  j^coibini^  who  only  faw  a  bilhop  under  the  ctoak  of  a  philosopher  an& 

republican ^--thus profciibed  in  France^  which  he  had  fervcd  at  the  ^ir 

.-^ence  of  his  honour  and  duty,  he  could  not  loi^  exped  protedlion  in  £ng« 

)8&4»  ^vhich,  by  all  poffiblfi  me^ns,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  holpilaliljr 

jM  well  a^  thole  of  natioDSy  he  had  laboured  to  ii\jures  while  in  (his  coufi* 

try  be^ad  no  public  or  priviiegud  charader>  ti\jd  his  plots  ajid  intrigues 

itarried  4>n  in  Chauveliii^s  name,  i^ere  as  guilty  as  they  were  infdmous,  in 

cowardly  as  they  were  defpicable;  and  in  any  other  couiitry  but  Knglant! 

tb«  name  of  another  would  never  have  fheltered  hioi  jfrom  condign  punifh- 

«iie[nt  ;  the  generofity  of  that  government  which  he  wiflied  to  ovcrthro\'^« 

and  Ihofe  very  laws  which  he  had  violated  lavec)  bim  from  merited  d^ 

"Uroaioiu 

At  the  time  Talleyrand  was  ordered  to  quit  England  his  firft  accom- 
{>\tces«  La  Fayette^  the  two  Lameths,  La  Tour,  Maubeurge,  &c.  we/e 
4:on6ned  at  Spaodaw  in  Germany  ;  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  Uie  coA« 
itffcuCional  rebels  were  as  much  deteftedan  the  jacobin  regicides,  becau/b 
Ibeib   had  never  murdered  the  king  in    1793,  had  not  the  fo.mer  taught 
ihem  to  iafult  and  det'pife  him  in  1789  and  1791.     Talleyrand  had  there- 
fore no  otb<:r  alternative  left  than  to  go  to  America.     Moreau,  St.  Mer^, 
and  all  thofe  Frenchmen  who  had  been  either  rebels  to  their  king  or  had 
fodak^  thejacobiacaufe,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  emigrate  in  dt*' 
der  to  fave  their  plunder-or  tlieir  lives,  were  there  oefore  hin\.     In  Ame- 
rioa  he  was  certain  of  finding  many  oi  bis  countrymen  as  fondoiTLa  Fa- 
..yetle's  facred  rights  of  inlurrectiou  as  himfcjf^  as   much  attached  to  th6t 
part  of  the  iyAeai  «f  equality  which  confiitS'iu  levelling   the  pioperties  or 
others  to  the  ikodard  ot'  their  own,  and  c^qualiy  detelled  by  all  honell  aild  ' 
good  men  of  every  country. 

Fortunate^  fiv  the  xitacns  of  America  their  preddents  at  thi5  peridd 
wiepeno  iriends  to  French  innov^ttioti,  and  t<M)  independent  and,  liyal  to 
'  fuffer  tbemfelves  to  be  bribed  by  French ^mili'ariss  or  influenced  by  French 
intrigues. 

At  the  period  of  Talleyrand's  arrival  in  America  a  treaty  was  negociat- 
ing  between  that  country  '^d  Engl.md  :  he  had  frequent  inte  cour'e  with 
Mr*  Jeiierron,  and  (everat  other  Americans  who  had  (itualioRS  unoer  go- 
vernment or  were  members  of  the  two  hou(es  of  the  States ;  men  either 
gained  over  to  France,  or  who,  from  hatred  to  £n|rland,  were  Inch  political 
iiinaiics  as  to  prefer  rifkiug  the  ruin  aud  deilruct ion  of  their  countrv,  by 
-adopiiiig  the  Fretich revolutionar)'  polky,  to  its  glory,  advanlaj^f>  ai.d  pre* 
fervation  by  a  treaty  \vith  Eoglaiul.— Tulieyraiui  calling  huh  el  ilie  f  !x.'nd 
of  La  Fayette,  to  whom  many  Americans  think  they  dwc  th^-ii  tmlepend- 
ence,  fucceeded  in  his  intrigues  ag.iiiiil  England  to  a  n\»^h  vreutor  extent 
than  could  have  been  exp^*tled  from  a  proicribed  emigrant,  and  <'ne  who 
was  defpifed  throughout  Europe.  It  is  true  he  did  not  f  ucceeil  in  prevent* 
ing  that  treaty  bclween  England  and  Am^tica  £:otU  being  curried  Uuo«v?h« 


51b  hRjcdUmn^i, 

bat  lie  created  fueti  opposition  to  it,  that  by  one  of  the  bll  i8s-<^Aei9« 

gici^e  French  Convention,  as  a' reward  for  dieir  intr^nes,  bk ootlawrrj 

piini'^ed  and  his  rig- ts  aft  a  French  citizen  reftored  to  hini. 

\    A  French  |K>litici  <n  feldom,  bat  a  French  prletl  who  is  a  pelitknan, 

fieri  fi  es  hU  refeutiii  *nt  to  the  good  o^  the  dare  or  of  mankind. 

Tpov^r  proves  this  remark,  and  it  was  Krringly  evidenced  inTaJeyrand,  vrho, 

to  revenge  himfelf  of  fbme  individuals  who  oppofed  his  p'ots  ki  Aaiirriea, 

detffmined  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  the  Aoncricans,  notwithfiai^ding  his 

benefa'^orft  and  friends,  had  he  fucceeded,  mull  have  fuffored  equalij  vitk 

bis  oppofers  and  enemies. 

V\  hen  he  returned  to  France  in  I79^>  the  French  Dir^ftory  and  the  two 
Councils,  were  divid/d  into  two  parties,  the  Jfacobin,  calliog  it/elf  di« 
republican  par.ty,  made  up  of  the  rump  of  the  regicide  Conventioo,  aod 
t!ie  mod  Tate  pany,  fu^pe^ed  to  incline  towards  a  conftitutional  monarchy, 
CQ'ifitting  of  many  perfons  both  of  the  Conftitutional  and  Legiilative  A(^ 
fcmblies  and  \vilh  whon\  Talleyrand  had  formerly  been  conne6fced.  He, 
))Owever,  joined  neither,  but  for  fome  time,  that  he  might  have  leifare  to 
'reconnoitre  his  ground^  lived  retired  with  his  new  miRrefs^  theprefcot 
Madame  Talleyrand. 

In  the  beginning  of  179^^  a  nevir  paper  money,  called  mandats,  was  lifaeA 
jnflcad  of  the  alHgnnts,  which  had  io(i  all  credit.  Mandats  were  by  law 
forced  upon  the  people  for  the  value  of  pafh.  A  financial  memorial  cqbiv 
.paritg 'he  finances  of 'France  with  thofe  pf  America,  in  17S3,  waspre• 
'  fented  to  the  Dire^ory  by  Talleyrand's  friepf^^  Barras;  this  was  the  firft 
ftep  t'^at  intrn1'\red  hina  to  the  Direftory's  notice.  The  memorial  was 
found  to  contain  To  itiany  jufl  obfervations  and  hints  (hat  it  was  fent  to  the 
Financial  Committee  of  the  Counci  s  of  the  Five  Hundred-^  the  Minifier 
of  Finance  knew  that  Talleyrand  had  more  than  opoe  intrigued  to  get  at 
the  head  of  that  department,  bis  Jeatoufy  therefore  was  excited  by  this  me- 
JDorial  \  he  wa's^  however,  niKlaken  as  to  Talleyrand's  views  ip  this  poiitt; 
the  preqch  finances  were  at  this  period  in  the  greateft  confuGop,  and 
the  Miniiler  was  the  objeS  of  the  hatred  of  all  the  (^ate  creditors^  aii(l  of 
the  national  armies,  who  were  not  paid,  and  the  Dire£^ory  was  not  yet 
powerful  enough  to  prated  him  from  the  refentment  of  the  public  |  fopd 
as  Talleyrand  ever  had  bepn,  and  Aill  is  of  honours  and  profit,  he  alwayi 
forms  his  plans  lb  as  to  obtain  them  without  riik,  and  enjoy  them  in  fafety. 
Some  time  after,  when  it  was  publicly  known  that  Lord  Malmelbary  was 
to  go  ever  to  France  to  negotiate  a  peace,  a  new  memorialf  was  prefc^ted 
by  Tall'  yrand  to  theDireSory»  in  which  the  negotiat'on  and  the  ncgotia^ 
tor  lyere  tpade  the  fub}e£ts  of.  his  remarks  i  by  this  memorial  its  aathor 
ai  once  manifelled  his  deep  rooted  hatred  to  England  and  £ngli<7imen  \ 
find  could  Rpwbel  have  devifed  any  method  to  get  rid  of  his  tiriend  La 
Croix,  ibeMipifter  of  (he  Foreign  Department,  Talleyrand  had  beea  chofui 
for  his  fucccffor- 


^^  • 

*  Talleyn^pd^s  enemies  faid  it  was  written  by  St.  Aubiui  a  well-known 

revolutionary  finaiipier. 

f  Both  this  man's  memorials  were  printed  it^  e\tra6ts  in  the  Pedadetir, 

the  ptficiiil  paptir  of  the  Direftory,     ^egur,  whp  had  been  French  Ambafr 

fador  at  St.  P  leriburgh,  at  the  lime  of  Lord  Malq;ielbvu7  being  at  that 

Xl/sui-t,  aifiiied  Talleyrand  in  fh|s  la^  cofppo^uopt 


AVUf  tMr  ne^tlttbn  vm  brol^ea  off  and  tlie  fHirMadnt  if  tt  prfhtjtd 
IWMTt  tlie  report  of  Lord  Malmefbaiy,  La  Cn>tx*6  ignorance  wat  foroanifell 
mm  fo  dctermiDe  the  DtredoryneTer  more  to  employ  him  in  anf  negoct»* 
%lotis>  and  Talleyrand  took  care;  by  fevera]  keen  obfervations^  irom  tini9 
to  time  inferied  in  the  public  prints,  to  remind  the  Dire^ory  of  this  igo^ 
a«noe»  and  to  keep  th^ir  determination  in  view. 

-  In  June  1797»  ^^d  Malmefbiiry  wa>,  for  the  fecond  'time,  fent  to  n^ 
g€>ciate  a  peace  with  France,  and  Barras,  Carnot,  and  Bnrthelemy,  forced 
'B.evirbel  to  give  up  hisprotege  La  Croix,  and  give  hia  fendibn  to  the  no- 
imiaation  of  Talleyrand  to  his  place.     . 

Had  not  the. Engliih  opposition  been  blinded  to  every  thing  elfe  but  the 
mdiilgence  of  their  fa^ious  principles,  the  promotion  of  Talleyrand,  at 
this  period,  to  the  foreign  miniftry  in  France,  a  man  whofe  hatred  to  £ng« 
land  is  proverbial^  not  only  in  France  but  in  every  quarter  of  Europe  ami 
America,  would  have  enabled  them  to  conclude  that  the  French  Diree- 
tory  had  n6  Int^'Otton  to  make  peace  wUh  England*,  but  that  their  whoio 
'delign  was  to  amofe  the  attention  of  the  people  of  France  preparatory  to 
the  new  revolution  wt^ich  three  bf  its  membi?rs  were  then  planning  in  £*• 
▼our  of  Jacobinifm. 

Pctore,  however,  we  enter  into  any  particular  difcuiiion  of  Talle}Tand'# 

ininilterial  career,  we  muii  obferve  that  he  was  one  of  the  Diplomatic  Com* 

mi  tree  of  the  Conftituted  Aifembly,  which  he,  by  mifreprefentatioda  i»- 

daced  to  decree,  sOn  the  ^  of  May,  1790,  thai  the  French  nation  for  tO€rt§* 

lamnced  all  (onquefts  and  cwftquently  all  tvars  Ua^g  to  thai  ohje&',  and  fudl 

-is  the  confijftency  and  reditude  of  this  man,  that  he  has  not  negotiated  a 

-lingle  peace,  except  the  laft  wiih  England,  without  indireSly  obtainiof 

*ibme  acquifition  to  France  by  conqueft  andexai^ion ;  and  not  a  war  haa 

-been  declared  by  Prance  lince  he  has  been  Minifter,  whofe  fole  dbjedt  waa 

not  conquefl  and  plunder :  nay,  even  without  any  declaranon  of  war  be 

has  wrefted  from  the  allies  of  his  country,  various  poflTefliona ;  among  the 

'  reii  Louitiana  and  Parma  from  Spain,  and  the  ifle  of  Elba  fromTuicany, 

and  had  not  the  bravery  of  Englilhmen  interpofed^  £g7Pt  ^^  been  torn 

from  the  hands  of  another  ally,  the  Turks. 

*  I'alleyrand  may,  perhaps,  for  fome  time,  continue  to  retain  fome  degroe 
of  confequence,  but  he  never  can  l>e  a  great  man.  That  power  which 
irebellion  and  intrigue  have  invefted  him  with,'  be  hasnfed  with  a  cowards 
'  ctaft'tnefs  to  plunder  and  infulf  the  unproteded^  to.  opprefs  and  weaken, 
more  and  more,  thofe  whom  the  oppreffion  of  others  and  their  own  c%r 
pofed  condition  had  already  rendered  incapable  of  re(i(lance«  In  all  the 
attacks  made  by  Buonaparte  upon  Germany,  Italy, Switzerland,  and  Holland, 
he  has  ihared  in  the  blood-thirty  avarice  which  projedrd  them :  and  an 
impartial  poflerity  will  clafs  him  among  thofe  human  mongers  who  are 
fent  by  an  offended  Providence  to  puniih  the  age  which  brings  them 
forth. 

Knowing  the  intentions  of  theDiredory  to  continue  the  unpopular  war 
^itb  England,  and  apprehenfive  that  the  odium  of  the  unfuccefsful  con* 


"*  The  DiretSkory  well  knew  that  the  then  Britiih  Miniftry  wcuM  never 
confent-to  conclude  a  peace  in  the  reraoted  degree  diihonourable  or  llkoiy 
to  prove  roinoas  to  their  country,  and  UQ  other*  would  Talleyrand  con* 

feat  tQ.  .        .       ,         . 

clulion 


1^  jMyniiBwwi>f> 


dnHoB  tiMln  Bfcfifhliwi  wooid  lie  «■«  «^  fiim,  at  di»£MM 
;«iril|]Bg  lo  ei^Ale  bimfelf  toa  obioftxwtxwe  view  vith  ib  aMB«  »  _ 
«s  IiMrd  liahndlMify^  Talleyrand  piocared  ihe  plsoBof  nagociatian  im  b^ 
fchangect  and  Lifle  to  be  fubf^itated  ior  Pkris.  ^a  Miaifter  hecoDki  nat 
•abf^nt  himfetf  froai  the  refideaee  of  the  DireStciry,  when  Tottraear^  fiov 
merly  of  the  Direftorjr,  and  Prevdle,  tbe  Miaitor^  Marine,  were  aoRUr 
•stated  aqpHiaton  on  die  part  of  Praooe,  and  Maret  was  appoiaied  6e« 
cretary. . 

Citiaeo  Maiet  was  an  old  acquaintance^  or  mther  acoooaaUoe  of  Talfcf» 
rand,  having  firft  been  a  member  of  the  conftittttiona^fe^ieD,aBd  aftef« 
wardi  chaaged  his  party  and  jotn^  the  Brifibttaes*  'When  France  waa 
declared  a  Kepnblic,  daring  tbe  aattiiiin  of  lfg2,  Maret  made  feveial 
voyages  to  £ngland,  was  acquainted  with  all  the  iadious  Ea^thh  as  well 
^MTwc^rrand,  and,  like  him,  detefied  England.  After  the  murder  of  thf 
King  di  France,  and  the  cKfmiflal  of  Chauvelia,  Talleyrand,  by  hia  ia- 
trigaea,  prccofipd  this  man  the  Conveation's  mookcommtffioa  to  negociata 
with  fibglandi  and  he  accordingly  aitived  at  Dover;  but  fech  were  ilia 
•pacific  intentions  of  the  regicides,  that  btfor^  it  coold  poSfbly  be  known 
at  P^ris  that  Maret  was  forbidden  to  go  on  to  London,  ^hey  declared  war 
againft  this  cooalry. 

Maret  is  a  man  of  feme  abtlities,^bQt,  like  moft  of  his  ceoatrymen  }s  wtaif 
eflbmioffy  and  is  not  over  delicate  in  what  manner  be  is  employed;  oei» 
ther  Talleyrand  nor  the  Diredtory  were  ignorant  how  unit  tlie  two  negft- 
<eiators,  whom  tliey  had  Hent  to  Lide,  were  for  tbe  bafinefs  they  were  feat 
upon ;  the  Direoory,  however,  did  not  trail  their  new  Minister  fo  far  ai 
10  employ  his  friend  Maret,  and  perfons  were  fet  to  vratch  bis  coodnfi^ 
Xm  I'toamear  and  Pievflle  were  the  nominal  negotiators^  bat  Maret  waa 
the  real  ooa«  The  particaiara  of  this  fecond  n^otiation  with  France  am 
«ll  known** 

The  Partfiana»  iaid  Talleyrand,  had, -daring  the  whole  fnmmer  of  17d7» 
many  ievere  battles  Id  firtt  with  the  ISnglifli  goineaa  on  one  fide^  and  the 
Praffian  Frederic  d'ors,  IHitch  dncats,  and  Spaniih  doUata,  on  the  other; 
and  whether  the  Englift  guineaa  got  the  better  of  their  adverfades,  or  the 
fsfiers  of  England  were  fiich  as  Talleyrand  thought  haoMliating  enough  for 
'  this  tcKMrjf  and  fnfiiciently  advantageous  to  France,  it  is  a  la^,  that  en 
tbe  igih  of  Augnft,  1797,  Tallqpfaad  propofed  to  the  Diredory  to  acoept 
them,  and  m  all  the  French  newlpBpers  it  waa  dddared  thai  the  peace  wf^ 
aAoaliy  fignrd. 

Ambiiiotts  men  of  all  coantries  will  fnffer  many  affixmts  b^ore  they  will 
l^ive  np  place  or  pawtr,  bat  there  is  no  meannefn,  no  infult  of  ever  fo  vile 
^  nature,  which  aa  ambttioaa  Frenchman  will  not  fabmit  to  rather  than 
refigii.  When  Tallejrrand  made  this  propofitioa  to  tbe  Diredory  at  its 
public  ittiog,  in  the  prefence  of  the  five  Diredors,  and  of  La  Garde,  theic 
iecretary,  Rewbcll,  after  reading  over  Talleyrand*s  paemoria),  to  bioifclf, 
threw  it  in  his  6ce,  iayiag-^iS'^zfrv  Fretre  i  emtes  m  imhecUe  ou  uh  ccquki 


*  This  negetiatioit  was  called  in  France  the  telegraph  negotiation,  hi- 
Caufe  all  correrpondenoe  was  carded  on  between  the  French  negociatoraand 
the  Direftoiy,  by  ihc  telegraph  betvirfen  Paris  and  Liile;  and  often  whfu 
l^ord  Mnln>etbury  prelTed  Le  Toumeur  for  an  a  of  war  to  diitoent  propoial^ 
Lis  con&iat  reply  wiis-*-^  Tclegraphf  not  dii  €ncerg ricn. 


JievoJttlkmmf  PmsiMtis,  5*3* 

/ijpwf  ^p0i^  Jnglak'^^M  npOR  me  tfher  oor  ikiiiig  hmpt^  mM  I  ^H 
prbviB  to  jnon  tfaat  jj^m  mm  eii^er  one  or  ibe  other."  Tallryraod  4if  coar^ 
fttbcBitted  t^r  the  IhMtt  «Pgaiiient  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  next  d«jr 
Ibade  lb«n»  neir  ^knHNNbiapoii  England,  on  the  part  of  the  Direaory;* 

^VH^ber  TallljrniDdpiiblHhed  this  fcandaiooa  tisnTadion  to  be  revenged 
«pcHi  ftewlidl,  er  whether  the  latter  did  it  in  order  to'humilnite  Talkyrand^ 
wfaena  he  fUfpedked  of  hating  received  a  bribe,  which  he  did  not' with  him 
to  Ihare^  is  unknown,  hot  in  tw^nty-foar  hours  after  t^e  tranfadion  it  had 
not  only  been  cireolatad  4hroogh  the  diredorial  partkss»  but  had  found  ita 
w^  into  foveral  newfpapera. 

Ta11e3rrand*  ia  thid  inftaoot,  wat  very  near  lofing  hh  place,  and  it  r^ 
i^red  all  his  readiness  in  manoeavre  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  Direc- 
torial trio,  l^wbetl.  La  Maveilier,  and  Barras,  particularly  when  it  waa 
^nown  that  Barthelemy  had  read  and  approved  of  Talleyrand***  memorial 
befoi^  it  was  prefented  to  the  DiraAory,  and  he  had  told  feveral  membera 
of  the  two  Councils,  that  tlie  triumvirat^  had  their  own  private  reafoQs  for 
tkOt  making  a  peace  with  £ngland  on  any  terms  w-hatever ;  and  had  not 
TaUe3n-and  been  previoufly  trofted  with  the  confidence  of  Barras,  as  to 
Ike  revolution  of  the  16th  Fru^dor,  even  his  intrigues  wovHd  not  have 
fiived  him.    Through  the  perfuafion  of  Barras,  Kewbell  accepted  ati  apo* 
log7»  IB  which  Talleyrand  accufed  his  triend  Maret  of  having  milled  him  ; 
bim^   therefore,  he  gave  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Diredory :  ainl  no 
io&aer  did  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September  following,  or  as  it  ia 
iSalled,  the  lOth  Fru^idor,  take  place,  than  Maret,  witii  Le  Toumeur  and 
Preville,  wei^e  recalled;  and  as  long  as  Eewbeli  continued  in  the  Dire6toiy 
Talleyrand  no  more  dared  to  propofe  any  employ  for  Maret,  whom  the 
dive^orial  trio  iiad  a^oredly  tranfported  to  Cayenne  bad  not  one  of  the  tnif 
ftc&aof  Banas  afed  her  iniiovnce  to  prevent  it. 

SoQie  time  after  this  infamous  revolution,  the.  fortunate  Bonaparte  forced 
Opoo  the  Emperor  the  peace,  of  Campo  Formio,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Talleyrand.  We  have  nothing  to  a^d  to  what  is.fo  well  known  refpeding 
this  traniadkm^and  the  intrigues,  infolence,  avarice,  ^ind  bad  faith  of  Tal« 
ieyrand,  and  the  Fnmch  Diredory,  during  the  toegociation  at  Radadt: 
lliiefe  require  no  coaimenta  from  us. 

lAo  nation  at  war  with  France  bad  kfs  provoked  its  attacks,  or  had  of« 
^ner  negotiated  for  a  peace  with  her>  than  Peitugal.  The  interefi  and 
the  money  of  Spain  at  lail  procured  permi^nm  from  the  infolent  Dire^ory^ 
fO  fend  a  Por^uguefe  negociator  to  Paris,  and  after  many  buniiliatioiis  and 
creat  pecupiary  facrifice8,.a  peace  was  figned  a  fhort  time  after  between 
|mBoe  and  F^ogali   hot  foon«    to   the  furprife  of  ail    Corope^  ti^* 


^p*****« 


*  This  politieo-eomiqal  fcene  k  mentioned  in  the  L'Eclair,  Le  The<^ 
l^nd  other  papers  of  that  perivd,  and  when  Borlbelemy  was  a^ed  at  AU 
toha,  in  1799,  by  the  former  btmne  amie  of  Talleyrandj  the  Cotmtefs  F. 
whether  it  was  true,  he  confirmed  it. 

About  the  fifiue  time  copies  ot  fome  letters  from  Rewbell  to  Talleyrand^ 
|n  17^99  were  handed  about  at  Paris  ^  in  thofe  the  then  humble  attorney 
Kewbdl,  fpeaks  to  M(mfeigneur,xh^.  Hjihop  Talleyrand,  of  noihing  but  bis 
haute  fdgejfe,  prqfmd  fafvoif,  &  tfffffits  inap/'Ttciahks^  ^cc*  j  nobody  but 
TaHeyrand  could  bavepobiiihed  them,  but  he  eccufed  his  enemies  of  hav^ 
ipg  4^€  it  w^tb  a  yifw  to  embroil  him  with  bif  then  foyereign-^EewbelU 
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mgociator  snd  ambaflador  was  fenl  as  m  prifoner  Co  die  Temple,  hf 
teprefH  order  of  Talleyrand.    This  ftTreftatiun,  ib  cooirary  to  the  bwa-of 
nations,  took  place  io  confequence  of  a  dtfcovery  bavii^  been  made  bjr* 
Ibe  then  mtnilter  of  police  SoUin,  Ibat  Talleyrand  had  received  amiUio^ 
oTlivrcs,  bell des  the  two  miUions  he   had   Qiared  with  the  dire^iors:  all 
this  he  denied,  and,  in  hi»  turn,  ac-cufed  (he  ambatFador  of  having  receiired- 
bribes  from  England,  to  ma^e  luch  repre  fen  tat  ions  to  ius  court  93  induced 
it  toref'uie  to  ratify  the  treaty   made  with  Frai^ce*     It  wa$  only  by  iacri*^ 
ficing  moru  money  that  this  arabalador  obtained  his  Uberty,  and  was  Dot 
detained  a  prKoner  until  a  geneial  peace,  as  was  the  with  oi'  TalleyraadU 
aixl  the  deiign  of  the  fird  rel'oiution  of  the  Diiectory. 

*  That  the  fcireign  diplomatic  agenit  at  Paris  ihould  fee  with  terror  Ham 
fb  often  repeated  violation  of  the  rigiUs  of  nations,  in  the  arreJl  of  ambailk* 
dors  frofn  independent  p.  ince<i  and  ilates,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  they 
trembled  for  their  own  peifonal  lafety  and  liberty;  but  that  this  iniblent 
viokklion  di&«  not  cauie  a  general  aiarm  among  all  thofe  foveretgns  who 
were  either  at  peace  or  war  with  France,  polierity  will  fcarcely  bciieve» 
when  it  is  known  that  Minilier't  from  Tufcany,  Venice,  Genoa,  irom  the 
Pope,  froB  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  Sardinia  and  Naples,- 
were  in  the  chancer  of  diplomatic  mini  tiers  or  agents  from  (bvereiga 
princes  and  nations,  and  acknowledged  as  I'ucb  by  the  French  governmenl^ 
arrefled  and  lent  pri (oners  to  the  repuhl  can  Baftile,  the  Temple. 

A  government  that  with  fo  little  icruj>le  could  openly  break  through  all 
tike  rights  of  nations,  ^ould  not  be  expectvd  to  regard  the  rights  of  private 
treaties ;  in  conlequence  of  a  memorial  from  Talleyrand,  the  Dlredory^ 
by  a  detree  of  the  '2d  of  December,  1797,  d<.clared  all  ihips  of  any  nation 
wliateveron  board  of  which  flioald  be  fmnd  any  fpecics  oi*  Englitli  gocxls* 
bwful  prizes  to  the  republic.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Pruflia  made  hun»» 
ble  reniou  ft  ranees,  but  the  French  privateers  captured  their  (hips,  the 
FrerK-h  tribunals  condemned  them,  and  Talleyrand  and  the  French  direo 
torsfliared  the  prize-money.f 

If  Talleyrand  really  thought  to  injure  the  EngUfli  commerce  by  thisJaw, 
we  mull  doubt  his  abilities  as  a  politician  or  as  a  Aatefinan,  biecauie,  iik 
confequence  of  it,  the  trade  of  England  with  neutral  nations  from  bein^ 
paiTive  became  a^ive.  EngliOi  (liips,  under  convoy,  carried  them  the  va- 
rious articles  they  flood  in  need  oH-befoie  this  they  fetched  them  in  thei(i 
own  Ihips,  whence  to  qther  profits  which  England  derived,  freightage  was 


**  In  July,  1798,  I  was  charged  with  difpatohes  from  a  neiitral  amba/W 
dor  at  Paris,  to  a  neutral  amballador  in  London.  The  fame  day  on  which 
1  got  them,  domiciliary  vifits  were  decreed,  ^nd  at  one  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
ing  this  ambadador  called  upon  mc  and  burnt  the  difpatches  in  my  rooro^ 
faying,  "  although  thofe  difpatches  contain  notliing  out  what )  am  jufth 
fied  in  writing,  yet  were  they  difcovered  I  (hould  be  fent  to  the  Temple.** 
Such  was  the  terror  of  friendly  ambaifadors  in  France,  This  gentleman 
reprefented  a  nation  that  never  was  at  war  with  Frant^e. 

t  When  the  French  government  dared  to  beliave  thus  to  the  neutral 
maritime  powers,  at  a  time  when  the  French  navy  was  nearly  annihilated, 
what  would  it  have  done  had  it  been  as  |X)werful  by  fea  as  by  land  ?  it| 
conduct  InGermanv,  Italy,  Switzerland^  Hoilanda  &c-  apfwe^s  this  quef- 
licn. 
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iiiid^d;    Tlierc  is  no  room  to  donbt  of  Talleyrand*8  having  intended  bj 
this  decree  to  vex   and  infult  the  neutral  powers,  and  there  i^  aii  lidte 
^ttbt  of  bis  and  the  Diredtory's  wanting  fome. pecuniary  contribiUidlis  to 
be  oSered  them  by  thefe  nalions  :  but  whatever  was  the  caufeof  this  de- 
cree being  pafl«*d,  it  was  cc  {^In'y   an   iiif.adtion   againft  and  annulled  all 
fonmercomiiH'ic.ai  tr«'nties  between   France  and  the  neutral  powers ;  but 
-  fo  much  had  the  world  been  accufiomed  of  late  to  (he  infolent  and  tresr^ 
^heraus  conduct  of  France,  that   notwithltariding  the  French  men  of  war 
and  priyateers  captured  upwards  of  liOOnierchantmen,  and  condemned 
opinrard*)  of  800  belonging  to  the  Swedes,   Danes,  Fru (Cans,  Americans; 
&c,  none  of  tliofe  nations  tliea  armed  againfl  France  to  defend  their  rights 
and  property,  bat  they  one  and  all  contented   themfelves  with  timid  re- 
prefentations^  made  through  the  medium  of  their  refpe6tive  ambafTadors  ai 

What  the  infoicnce  of  the  regicides  did  iiot  eflfedt,  Talleyrand's  intrigoei 
with  *  fome  national  jealouly  of  Enghind's  pro'jwrity  effected  (brae  years 
alter,,  when  three  of  the!e  nations  entered  into  an  armed  league  agaiivft 
£ngland.  One  woiild  thhik  indeed  from  preient  crrcumflances  that  moil: 
of  the  European  llates  vyould  rather  pay  ai  forced  riffped  to  the  reign  of 
terror  and  violence  in  France  than  fubmit  to  the  juilice  of  the  EngUfk 
councils  and  govemmentj  which  always  invariably  conforms  to  the  acknow* 
iedged  laws  of  nations. 

Ambition  flixi  gratitude  feldom  are  found  cordially  to  unite  in  the  hmt 
heaort ;  but  from  the  heart  of  a  rebel  ambition  entirely  excludes  gratitude, 
<or  changes  it  Into  hatred.  No  (boner  was  Talleyrancl  in  place  and  power, 
than,  in  return  for  the  hofpitable  protediun  which  he  had  received  in  A- 
merica  at  a  time  when  he  was  every  where  prol'cribed  in  Euroi>e,  fredi 
orders  were  iflued  to  capture  all  American  (liips  without  any  declaration 
of  war  being  previouOy  made,  and  contrary  to  exiding  treaties  between 
France  and  America.  The  late  treaty  between  England  and  America  was 
the  aiHgned.  caule  for  thofe  orders,  but  the  real  caufe  was  vengeance  and 

f lander.    Upwards  of  400  American  (hips  were  captured  in  the  Weft 
ndies,  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe  before  America  had  time  to  fend 
*       anibatfadors  to  negociate  with  France.     After  much  political  chicanery, 
Talleyrand  perfuaded  the  Directory  to  receive  t^rm  in  Pi  once,  but  nttJo  ac^ 
kmwUdge  them  as  ambassadors  or  negociators ;  a  di(lin£tion  as  novel  as  unjuft 
in  trania^ions  between  independent  nations;  it  was  alio  X'ery  humiliating 


♦  Moft  of  the  judges  of  the  French  prize  tribunals  were  owners  of  the 
privateers,  and  of  courCe  judges  in  their  own  cauie.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  under  the  French  yoke,  the  French  confuls  fitted  out  the 
privateers,  and  were  the  only  judges  in  the  firft  inftance  in  fuch  prize 
caufes  as  came  under  their  cognizance. 

A  Danilh  fliip  was  condemned,  because  in  the  cabin  was  rolled  up  ati 
Engliih  carpet  tor  the  cabin  floor.  Another,  becnufe  one  of  the  faiiors  had 
On  boahl  a  new  pair  of  Englirti  boots.  A  Swedifh  Ihip  coming  direct  from 
.  Sweden  was  conden\ned,  becanie  on  board  was  (bund  a  barrel  of  Swedifli 
ilrong  beer,  which  (he  French  laid  was  En^lith  porter.  In  thefe  and  ma« 
ny  other  ilniilar  cales  the  infplence  and  injudice  of  the  French  were  fur- 
pafled  by  nothing  but  the  bafe  meannefs  of  th^  neutral  powers,  who  fa(^ 
lered  and  fo  tanely  fubmitted. 

to 


to  the  Americanfi,  wbo,  to|iaiii  the  fiivour  ofTJ&tynni',  htddkifi^  tSS^ 
iBens  of  knowii  probity  and  importwlitv  in  Americaii  politics,  and  one  of 
tkuui  the  intimate  friend  ofTalleyrana  when  in  America,  where  and  «  ^ 
hh  friendAnp  was  ufeful :  thev  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  be 
fented  to  the  Diredory,  and  Talleyrand  called  upon  tnem  once  or 
but  be  lei  ihem  always  anderlland  that  it  was  not  in  an  official  capacity^c 
Sonie  low  (ubaltern  intrigueni,  the  very  refuie  of  Talleyrand's  political 
ipies,  were  the  honourable  perfons  to  whom  the  Dtredory  and  Talleyimmi 
bad  trulled  this  negociattoii,  if  it  can  be  fo  denomhialedi  and  it »  wieil 
known  that  afler  various  impradicable,  abford^  and  degradti^  pmpc^ 
tions,  when  the  American  ambadadors  fpoke  of  the  value  for  UaBir  cap- 
lured  (\\ip%,  this  ridiculous  negociation  was  at  an  end-;  becanfe  inftead  of 
paying  the  Americans,  the  perfons  employed  by  Talleyrand  demanded 
in  his  name  d'argent  btaucaup^  d'oijettt  lor  him  and  for  tne  Diredors,  and 
the  American  ambalTadors  not  being  on  their  parts  prepared  for  iueh  a  de- 
ynand,  nor  having  any  orders  or  means  to  fatisfy  it,  tiiis  political  fiuce^f 
Talleyrand's  compofitton  finiibed  here. 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  Buonaparte  had  nfiirped  the  forereigii- iio«9^ 
er  in  Fra4)cc,  and  Talleyrand,  hy  fwindllng  Lcmifiana  from  Spain,  mad 
himferf  poiie'led  ol'the  means  of  revenging  hsmfeM*  upoir  Amencai,  by  tba 
agents  and  propagandifls  which  this  new  ookmy  will  vomit  among  tba 
citiztfus  of  the  United  States,  there  was  a  fieaee  cwncbtdfd  which  m  dechream 
^war  ha  J  preceded:  America  reilored  the  French  (hips  it  bad  captorad 
from  Frame,  and  France  kept  the  American  veflalt  wUch  it  had  adroadf 
dilpoled  of  By  this  treaty  Talleyrand's  vengeance  agatnft  Americs  wai  n^ 
Iber  augmented  than  decreefod;  beraafe  he  received  no  money  as  hees^ 
{tededf  and  although  he  was  fuppoffted  by  all  the  American  jacobtlis,  aai 
the.  royal  jacobin  of  Pi  uffia,  be  could  not  perfuade  tbe  Araericaa  govern^ 
tnent  to  yom  the  armed  neutrality*  In  the  courfe  of  twelve  montfas'  better 
ftcifuatntaiice  between  Talleyrand  and  tbe  direders,  he  becaaie  neoel&r^ 
%t  iiwm*  No  mini  tier  was  more  fubmiffive  to  ttietr  defpotifm,  -and  no  m»> 
iHller  treated  other  nations  ■  more  defpotically:  he  and  the  direfion  now 
Imderiiood  each  other,  and  (liared  with  ii-aternity  the  plunder  of  weakaad 
Itii'alted  nations. 

When  the  D;tedory  wa^t  anuifing  itfelf  and  the  jacobins  of  Europe  wiA 
iUtexpofure  of  the  meannefs  of  the  negociating  princes  at  Raftadt,  and 
impudently  psoolaimed  that  it  offered  to  (he  world  the  olive-branch  <lf 
peace,  Talleyrand  perl'uaded  it  to  attack  Switzerland,  a  country  yet  on* 
plikndered  by  Frani-e. 

None  can  more  admire  and  pity  the  brave  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  Swit- 
imrland  than  we  ourfeives  do;  it  has  fulfeced  and  Hill  continues  to  fufe* 
taod  grievouOjs  in  conlequenee  of  the  vexatious  intrigues  and  tyranny  of 
France;  but  when  its  government  did  not  revenge  their  countrymen  fo 
cowardly  butchered  by  the  French  on  the  10th  of  .Auguii,  1792  ;  at  atim« 
moreover  when  they  mgtU  have  done  it  with  honour  and  fuccefs ;  it  coald 
tiot  exped),  after  leaving  lubmittcd.  to  fuch  a  gr<>fc  infult,  but  that  Fruncei 
at  fbme  favourable  juncture,  would  to  felh  in  uD  add  atlack,  and  itfeltand 
thejwtion  fall  the  victims  of  its  former  impolitic  condu^.  Rep«biiciti 
France  nevirr  yet  wronged  any  nation  which  it  did  not.  afterwards  with  to 
Weaken,  toconqu<*r,  or  annihilate.  Spain  and  A ullria  sure  terrible  exam- 
jpiet .  of  this  Fi^aeli  {Policy  j  the  one.ir^ured,  wImb  the  |>oiiHcal  rival  gf  ' 
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9rance»  may  benow  confi dered  a^  a^  Fremrb  prdvbice,  lindtha  biher  har 
OdIv  tbe  win  ami  not  the  power  left  to  re&a  the  didatesof  France^ 

When  the  brave  Lyonefe  defended  themfelves,  in  1793,  theSwifs  go- 
vernment let  another  opportunity  pafs  by  of  revenging  the  innocent  blood 
of  its  countrymen ;  but  at  ^ is- period  Switeerland  was  become  the  entr^ 
pot  of  commerce  between  France  and  ol  her  tiations;  and  it9  citizens  were 
merchants  in  (lead  q^- soldiers  4  That  th«s  commeree  was  very  advanlageoua 
there  is  no  doubt ;  hut  any  ««//«»•  saerifieing  its  homur  and  duty  to  a  numettujf^ 
fittfit^  or  rather  that  sells  the  former  for  the  ItUtert^a  neighimratg.  natim  nnre/tew* 
erfiU  ikon  itseif,  such  a  neighbour  as  France  vfUl  repay  mth  interest  the  wages  of- 
its  dishatmtsr  and  infan^, 

Va^ue   accu rations  and  known  falAioods  againft  the  Swifs  government 

and  nation  preceded  the  attack  of  France,  whofe  aid  to  eftabliih  UUrty  and 

Mualsty  vna  befides  demanded  by  ibrae  Swifs  vagabonds  of  no  property  oc 

ititerefl  In  their  own  country^  and  who  for  years  ftibiifled  only  npon  the 

iUaries"  which  as  fpies  they  received  from  Talisyrand  and  others  of  the 

French  government  \  among  thofe  worthy   Swifs  patriots  were  Lit  Marpe 

and -Anmnnatte ;  (of  the  former  we  (hall  fpeak  by  and  by.)    AndefSMtte^ 

the  late  con^mander  in  chief  of  Baonaparte's  Helvetic  goreroment  troops^ 

was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  fer vice  of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Sardiaia^ 

which  his  suspected  conduct  was  the  caufe  of  his^  quitting :  in  1799  be  had 

the  in>pudence  to  appear  at  Aagibovrg,  and  to  o^r  his  ferviees  te  Mr^ 

Wickhan)»  who  wm  orgamisang  the  Swite  regiments,  which  were  ia  pU • 

Ea^^tfh  fo^.    Hn  ofien  were  not  acoepted ;  but  during  his  stay  em^  eh 

Austrian  and  Russian  armies  or  a  Swiss  emigraut,  he  rendered  so  much  semce  /r 

thtmce,  that  TVdleyrand  caafed  him  at  his  return  to  he  made  Cemmauder  ia 

a^rf  Ihe  Helvetic  troffs.*    But  the  intrigues  of  TalleyraDd  in  Swttaerlaad# 

previous  to  the  invafion  of  the  French  in  1798»  and  their  fatal  efie^»  I9 

the  Swifs,  to  Auflria,  to  Raffia,  and  indeed  to  all  Earope,  aie  well  knowiir 

and  it  is  a  fad,  that  upwards  el  two  millions  Aeriiog,  in  money,  vroreeac*^ 

ried  away  frony  Switzerland,  and  divided  betwem  their  diie|^r,  their  ae« 

Aeral  commiflarien,  and  their  mtnifter  Talleyraad ;  and  this  eltciufive  ofSie 

|>hinder  of  the  fubahemconnntfraries,  offioets,  andieidieFs^  whacaHedtfae 

dampaign  of  179a,  in  this  ilKfated  ceantrv,  taet  cetmpmpse  dfw* 

During.  Talieyn«nd's  flay  in  America,  he  had  renewed  his  eeciaatalenc^ 
vvjth  Hamilton  Rowaa  and  Napper  Tandy^  and  pft>jeAcd  with  theoi  ^ 
plan  for  an  inforre^on  in  Ireland  ^  when  heretamed  to  Eempe  ia  179# 
he  landed  at  Hambargh,  where  he  foaad  Lord  Edward  Fiti^gef4d  and 
Arthur  O'Connor  arrived  before  him,  and  waiting  for  hhn.  Amet^f  hit 
former  revolutionary  accomplices,  Maduoe  Gealis  aad  lserfoi|i«ia»law,  Oe« 
fierai  Valence,  refided  at  A^tona  near  Hamfanrgh,  aed  beionged  lo  tha 


^  It  had  been  fortunate  for  Englafid  had  Mr.  Wfekham  been  noie  j»iv 
ticahu^  about  the  perfons  he  employed.  One  d'Oflernyflk,  kaowo  to  mve 
belowgedte  the  pelke  at  Pteis>  and  who  was  deported  by  the  diredbrfas 
hnpimfter  te  ie  em(kkyedf  we  do  not  believe  did  the  caafe  of  the  corohitied 
|K»wai«  any  feeviee*  Loyal  maa  of  abilities  were  often  refufed,  when  metk 
vitere  aocepted  who  had  ferved  aiiM  betrayed  all  parties,  but  whom  their 
MdaaAand  intrigue^  fapported  by  the  French  government,  pnQied  fer^ 
ward;  the  official  corrtfpondence  publiflied  by  France^  and  feiaed  byithe 
thpl  FruiSaQ  govenuaeat  at  Bareitfa  aad  Anfpach,  pioros  (Us  afl^rtion. 

Irifli 


Trtfli  rebel  cominittce  ftt!  that  place;  t^here  all  the  patttcolan  were  atrttfdl 
for  e(iat>lilhing  the  total  iadependedoe  of  Ireland  and  its  future  repubficaa 
form  of  Govern  men  t» 

That  dotle,  Talleyrand  went  to  Paris  nnd  commuDiGated  to  h'-s  friend 
Barras,  hi^  revolnttonary  tranfadions  Witli  the  Iriih  rebel  chiefs;  and  Ge- 
neraV  Hoche  was  in  confequrnCe  fent  in  difgnife~iDto  Swiiserlaad,  there 
to  meet  l^ord  £   Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fummer'of  179^  >  ^ftcr  agreement  with  them,  the  expedrtion  under 
Heche  to  B«intry  Bay,  took  place  in  Decennber  following}  but  fortunately 
the  feeds  of  rebellion  and  leditioo  had  Dot  yet  rooted  thentfelves  In  Ire- 
land.    The  mtfcarriage  of  this  expedition  caufed  tbo  Diredors  to  mifiruft 
the  reports  of  the  Iriih  rebels  at  Varis,  in  1797*  ^D^»  whatever  Talleyrand 
did  to  the  contrary,  when  Miailier,  he  couJd  not,  at  this  time,  perfuadc . 
the  Dirc£t:or9  to  fend  any  bar  partial  armaments,  nor  even  procure  hit ^ 
friend  Valence  an  erafion  fnim  the  emigrant  lift,  or  a  French  cororaiiSoQ 
as  an  officer,  by  way  of  protedion,  notwithfbnding  this  man's  o£Fer,  to  go 
ever  to  Ireland  only  with  about  100  non-commiffioned  Danifli  and  German 
•fiicers,  whom  he  had  engaged  on  the  part  of  Franco,  for  the  pnipofe  o^ 
leaching  the  Iriih  rebels  military  exercife  and  manoeuvres. 

14o  iooiM^r  was  BuonapartJ  the  Ibvereign  of  Fraooe,  and  Talleyrand  tuM 
Minifter,  than  he  caufed  Madame  Genlis  and  yalence  to  be  recalled,  and. 
the  latter  was  made  a  general.  No  man  has  been  a  noore  adive  agent 
for  France  in  keeping  up  the  correfpondence  with  the  Englilh  and  Iridk^ 
rebels  than  Valence,  and  feveral  of  his  emiifaries,  who  have  been  arrefted, 
have  owed  it  to  the  lenity  of  the  Englilh  laws,  relative  to  treafon,  and  to 
the  generotity  of  the  finglifh  Government  that  they  have  not  been  more 
feverely  panillied.  One  among  others,  a  SwediOi  rebel  officer  of  the 
name  of  Jagerbom,  was  fent  by  Valence  to  England  in  1798,  and  there 
anrl^ed.  This  man*s  military  abilities  would  have  been  ufeful  to  the  rebels, 
had  he  been  permitted  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  was  intended.*  If  Talle>'rand 
paid  his  emidaries  well  in  foreign  countries,  foreign  rebels,  efpecially  the, 
]rifh,  who  had  efcaped  and  fled  to  Prance,  were  there  left  to  fiarve ;  a  fate! 
which  tbeytichly  deforved,  and.  nothing  more  than  they  might  have  ex- 
peded  from  fucb  an  unprincipled  aum  when  he  had  no  further  occafioa 
for  their  fervices. 

Had  the  fleet  that  carried  Buonaparte  to  Egypt  in  179S,  efcaped  in  iafe^^- 
it  was  to  go  to  Breft,  and  Talleyrand  had  then  a  promife  from  the  I>i« 
re^ory  of  another  gr^at  expedition  during  the  winter  of  1 799,  imder  tho 
command  of  General  Kilmain. 

The  late  friendly  reception  which  A.  O'Connor  and  other  Iriih  rebeU 
met' with  from  Talle)Tand  at  Paris,  at  a  time  when,  by  threats  and  intriguea» 
h9  had  forced  the  princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  re6de  in  Polland  of 


•  In  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Altona,  1799,  by  Valence,  caUcd— ••  Ce  qu« 
Jai  fait  pour  ma  patrie  pendant  remigraiion,"  Valence  offered  to  a  Da* 
nifli  nobleman,  (of  my  acquaintance,)  whofe  wife  was  hia  bonne  amie^ 
the  honourable  miflion  of  Jngerborn,  with  two  hundred  guineas  for  his 
travelling  cxpences,  but  he  was  more  loyal  than  to  accept  the  ofier.  la 
1799,  ^hcn  Jagerhorn  was  impril'oned  in  England,  the  Dane  coCKusuni* 
cated  the  circumiiaDce  to  me. 
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to  tfoHand,  proses  be  has  not, laid  afide  his  favoarite  maxim:  when  de- 
fehdirig  himfelf  in  1799»  agaioft  the  Jacobins,  be»  among  other-things,  de«, 
dared — My  invariable  opinion  ha«  been  and  is,  thai  betb  ibe  prefent  anifu* 
iuYe  Goztemments  of  France  mujt  always  bold  as  a  Jianding  princiyl.^  ibat  tbe 
independence  of  Ireland  and  ibe  conquefi  of  E^ypi  are  ahfolutely  necejfary  io  ef* 
tahiyb  ibe  power  andfecure  tbe  koelf are  of  France,  evcnjboulditjuccfedin  an* 
nibilating  England* s  poHtical  and  commercial  influence  wtb  tbe  Continents* 

'At  a  period  when  aH  £<irope  was  at  peace,  and  the  ignorance  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Britifh  Miniders  had  cau(ed  the  firfl  murmucs  of  difcontent  ia 
tlio  Anaeriean  colonies,  the  Duke  de  Choifeul,  Minidef  to  Louis  XV» 
advifed  his  King  to  attack  and  conquer  Coriica,  already  divided  into  fo 
vpral  factions  \  tbe  fuccefs  of  this  expedition^  and  tbe  tolerance,  or  rather 
the  indifference,  ef  the  principal  European  powers,  induced  Choifeul  to' 
pkn  a  mnch  bolder  conqueft.  Having  already,  by  means  of  his  etnilTa-r 
rirs,  encouraged  the  Britifh  fubjeds  in  the  wctem  colonies  to  rife  in  re- 
finance to  their  mother  country,  he  conceived  that  the-conqueft  of  Egypt 
wouWT  endanger,  if  not  dcftroy  the  colonial  power  of  England  in  the  caft. 
C/iunt  de  Vergcnnes,  the  French -Ambairador  at  Conllantinople,  had  his  : 
inltrudions  to  found  the  Turkifh  Mlnider^,  and. to  endeavour  to  bribe 
them  to  demand  the  affiftanceof  France  againll  Aly  Bey,  and  other  then 
rebeilious  Bbys  and  Pachas  in  Egypt  and  Syria* 

Baron  Hebert,  the  Auilriaii  inlet  luincio  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  difcovcr* 
ed  thiff  intrigue,  and  inforuied  K\%  cuu/t  of  it,  and  after  the- representations' 
of  ilie  Erapreffi  Maria  Therela  to  Louis  XV.  Cboii'eul  was  forced  to  lay  if 
atide;  his  intention  was,  however,  to  carry  it  into  eflfecl  when  once  tlie. 
Americans  t}M>»:d  declare  their  inde{>endeiice.  Thi)»  mea'ure,  his  diigrace,.. 
ibms  time  previous  to  that  event,  cffeciiially  put  a  Hop  to.f 

This  project  was   again  diliruifed  in  tfie  councils  of  Louis  XVL  during 
the  American  war,  aJter  the  taking  of  iMinorca;  and  in  1787,  when  Eng- 
lftld~ainffranre  weTe-amring  on  account-  of  -the  IfowWe*  -in  Holland ;  but 
the  king  would  not  confent  to  fuch  an  ad  of  treachery  againd  the  old  ally 
of  France. 

As  the  vicU)rres  of  Buonaparte  were  crowned  by  a  peace  with  tJie  con- 
tinent, be  was  more  beloved  in  France  than  any  other,  general  and  there- 
fore more  dreaded  by  the  directory:  not  daring  open  iy  to  difgrace,  de- 
Itroy,  or  depo.thim,  {  Talleyrand  was  defired  to  lind  out  fome  employ* 
inK:ut  for  hiai  any  where  but  in  France.  \ 

An  invaiion  of  Engbud  was  the  Juvourite  wifli  both  of  the  government 
and  of  the  armies>  and  Buonaparte  wiis  therefore  declared  commandtr  in 
chief  ol  the  Ar^y  of  England,  and  was  mean  enough  to  lend  his  name  a$ 
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t  Set}  ihe  Memoirs  of  Choiieul,  Maurepas,  and  Vergennes.  3  vob. 
Bdutli^uin.  An.  IV. 

t  Talie-vrand,  in  order  to  keep  Buonaparte  upon  his  guard  again rt  the 
jcalou  y  of  the  direfloiy,  fciU  iiim  ui. known  a  n»ap  of  Cuyenne,  wiili  iht; 
iame  inliriplion  as,  up<in  the  French  I'aiiihcon — ^luxgrcnds  Ilommes,  La  Foc 
lie  recwnais^anie.  At  that  lime  Talleyrand  led  the  d.iectory  to  lufpecl  this 
msp  was  leat  i'rom  the  royttliit«,  but  i;uw  he  openly,  avowi  tlie  deed  aa 
bis  own.  ' 

V  Ai't'ANoix,  VOL.  jcv  Mm  a  gust- 
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a  guarantee  for  a  loan  upon  England,  notwithflanding  be  well  knew  it 
would  no  more  be  paid  b)'  England  than  it  would  by  France. 

That  the  ignorant  diredors  real!)  intended  to  invade  and  not  to  amnfe 
England,  as  was  faid,  there  is  lillle  {loubt;  and  we  are  well  informed 
thai  they  coniullcd  feveral  experienced  naval  officers,  among  others  Ad- 
miru  riiouget,  on  the  iubject*;  and  that  all  whom  they  did  confult  dif^ 
funded  tiiein  from  the  attempt;  Talleyrand  then  brought  forward  the  old 
proje  {  of  conquering  Egypt;  but  previous  to  its  being  laid  before  tiie  di- 
reclon  it  liad  the  approbation  of  Buona{:arte,  who,  trulling  to  former  for- 
tune, would  have  undertaken  wilder  tchemes  than  this. 

Tale) rand  gained  by  this  meafure  two  important  points;  be  flattered 
the  unbounded  ambition  of fiuonapartc,  and  thence  gained  his  friendfhip; 
and  by  iend^ig  away  the  object  of  the  directory's  dread  and  jealouly',  be 
conferred  an  obh'gation  upon  the  diredors,  by  which  be  infured  his  own 
continuance  in  place. 

Talleyrand  may  plead  as  an  excufe  for  tlie  invaiion  of  Egypt  and  Swit* 
zerland  the  necenity  of  preventing  a  civil  w*ar  in  France,  and  of  employ- 
ing the  foldiers  who  demanded  the  milliard  promifed  them  at  a  p6ace;  it 
is  certainly  true,  however,  that  the  difcontent  in  France,  and  in  the  French 
armies,  was  at  this' period  very  great;  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the  principal 
caufe  of  this  difconfent  was  the  Tate  revolution"  of  the  18lh  frufiidor,  ia 
wliich  Talleyrand  had  been,  if  not  the  co-operator,  the  confident ;  ami  the 
infamy  and  crime  of  invading  and  plundering  friendly  nations  cannot  be 
diminifhed  by  a  neceflity  that  had  for  its  caufe  fo  great  an  in&my  and 
crime  as  this  revolution,  which,  to  keep  a  few  regicides  in  power^  caufed 
the  yvretchednefs  of  millions. 

(To  he  conthmed») 


To  Mr.  Cpbb£tt; 
S2R»  Sffit.l,  1805. 

ESTEEMING  the  independence  of  your  fpirit,,even  wkere  I  difagree 
with  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  application,  and  admiring  (he 
manly  fjrmnefs  of  your  cenfurcs,  even  where  1  have  reafon  to  doubt  their 
juflice,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  conviclion  that,  when  betrayed  into  error,  by 
inifinformation,  to  which  every  public  writer  is  more  or  lefs  liable,  you  will 
be  as  ready  to  retra6i,  as  you  was  prompt  to  advance  it.  In  this  perfuafionj 
I  confidently  call  upon  you  to  correal  a  mirreprefentati6n  which  appeared 
in  your  Summary  of  Politics,  inferted  in  the  Political  Regifter  of  Saturday* 
Sept.  3d,  refpefting  Mr.  Jackibn,  the  Britifh  Envoy  at  Berlin.  You  (tate 
that  gentleman  to  be  inexperienced  and  every  way  ur^t  for  his  (itniation; 
you  alk,  '*  how  is  it*poffible  that  he  fliould  ever  gain  over  any  one  to  his 
opinion,  even  fuppoling  him  to  hit  upon  a  right  opinion  himfelf!'*  Yoa 
ailert  that  "  he  h.is  been  a  conful ;  his  education  has  been  commercial  ra- 
ther than  political;"  and  you  dare  lo  fay,  that  *'  his  notions  are  confined 
within  the  narrow  compais  of  his  little  fiarsimontous  bureau."  Then,  rea(^ 
fuming  the  interrogatory  f^yle,  you  add,  **  can  he  carrv  convidlion  lo  the 
mind  ot  an  hefitating  ftatefman  ?  The  rank,  talents,  information,  and  man* 
Tiers  of  an  bmbaflador,  fljould  be  fuch  as  to  render  his  fbcicty  at  once  an 
honour  and  a  pleafure.    What  honour  fliould  Mr.  Beyme^  for  inflanc«, 

perceives 
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pcfceive  in  aflfbciating  with  Mr.  Jackfon ;  what  Information  couM  he  derive 
Ifosi  him  ;   hpiv  could  he  pofTibly  care  any  thing  about  him." 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to  obferve  that,  it*  you  had  not  been  grofsly  mifin- 
fbrmed,  refpecling  the  educatipn  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Jackfon,  you 
never  could  have  advanced  lhe!e  allertions,  nor  have  put  thefe  quciJions. 
Mr.  J.  ne^fer  was  a  coniul;  his  education  was  not  commercial,  but  clallical 
and  political ;  from  early  youth  he  wasdeflined  to  fupport  a  diploi^iatic  cha- 
racier,  and  his  education  was  rendered  perfectly  conformable  to  luchdefii- 
nation.     You  will  not  deny.  Sir,  that  he  was  educated  in  the  bed  fchool  of 
diplomacy,   when  I  tell  you  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Lord  Ma!mlbury*s, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Hague,  when  his  Lordlbip  was  lent  as  am- 
baflador  to  Holland.  He  afterwards  went  to  Madrid;  and  was  employed  as 
'  Miniiler  Plenipotentiary,  either  there  or  at  Berlin,  even  before  he  vvas  of 
age.     T«  fj^y  (hat  fo  excellent  a  judge  as  Lord  Malmtbury  thought,  and 
Itill  thinks,  moll  highly  of  Mr.  Jacklbn's  talents  and  judgment,  is  to  lay 
fufHcient  in  his  favour  to  induce  you,  1  am  convinced,  to  alter  your. opinion 
•f  him.     But  thefe  fentiments  were  pot  confintd  to  that  nobleman;  they 
were  adopted  by  the  lafl  cabinet,  who  fent  Mr,  J.  on  a  s/iecial  nnsshn  of  a 
vey  imjKH'tant  nature  to  Vienna,  even  while  we  had  a  refident  ambalfador  at 
the  Imperial  Court;     He  was,  foon  after,  appointed  Ambaflador  to  Con- 
flantinople,  but  did  not  go  thithc^r,  on  account  of  a  difference  with  Lord 
Grenville,  who  thought,  (and  perhaps  jufily),  that  his  demands  for  fupport- 
ing  the  dignity  of  his  charader  and  ellablilhment,  (demands  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  beQ>eak  a  parfimonious  fpirit),  were  too  high.  Inconfequence 
of  this  difagrecment,  he  remained  unemployed  till  the  lall  peace,  wht-n  he 
was  tent  to  Paris^  and  from  thence  to  his  prefent  relideuceat  Berlin'.     As 
to  his  rank,  he  is   the  fon  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
therefore  worthy  to  affociate  with  the  proudeft  Baron  of  the  Pruliian  court; 
his  talents  are  deemed,  by  much  better  judges  than  myfelf,  to  be  of  a  fu- 
periorcall;  his /^/vwrtZ/w,  accjuired  during  fifteen  years  of  iludy  in   the 
diplomatic  fchool,  is  extentii'e;  his  manners  are  polite,  elegant,  and  dig- 
nified; 'his  nations  of  policy  are  liberal  and  enlarged;  and  hh  //t  ificiples  and 
opinions  are  moft  found,  eorrecl,  and  j aft.     Thus  endowed.  Sir,  Mr.  Jack- 
Ion's  fociety  is  both  an  /tonouf   and  a  pleasure  to  any  man  who  knows  how 
to  appreciate  his  merit.     And  it  is  certainly  no  great  prefumption  to  add, 
tliat  he  is  perfectly  competent,  as  he  is  willing,  to  give  very  iaiportant,  and, 
as  it  would  appear,  very  necessaty,  inftru6tion  to  Mr.  Beynie,  or  to  any  other 
of  the  Jarobniical  advifers  of  his  Pruliian  Majefty.     What  converts  he  may 
make  to  his  opinions,  I  know  not;  that  they  mny  be  numerous  is  di'voutly 
to  be  wifhed;  but,  if  they  iliouid  be  few,  their  paucity  will  be  impulabte 
to  their  perverfenefs  and  not'to  his  inability.    / 

There  is  not  in  Europe  a  court  to  which  a  man  of  good  priiu  iplcs  and 
great  talents  Arould  have  fuch  ftrong  objcdions  to  be  lent,  as  to  tiiu  court 
of  Berlin )  becaufe  there  is  none  in  which  there  are  fo  many  diJcouragrng 
ctrcumflanccs  to  encounter;  fo  many  difiiculties  to  fubdue,  and  fo  little 
fuccels  to  hope  for.  What  can  he  done  will,  1  feel  c<mfident,  be  done  by 
Mr.  Jackfon,  who  unites  zeal  with  ability,  and  principle  with  experience. 
But,  1  fear,  Machiavel  himleif  would  produce  but  littte  eflccl  on  a  cabinet 
which  has  had  the  baiiBnefs  to  render  its  fovereign  the  tool  of  a  foreign 
ufurper.* 

I  (hall  merely  add.  Sir,  that  Mr.  Jackfon  has  invariably  acquitted  him- 
•felf  to  the  perfecl  fatiyf»dion  of  every  Miniffry  by  which  h«  has  b^en  em- 

M  m  2  ployed  J 
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ployed ;  and  that  more  able  dtfpatches  than  his  have  fetd^m  l)een  read  b^ 
a  cabinet;  and  telyingon  )f'oiir  impartiality  for  the  immediate  infertion  of 
this  letter,  haltcn  to  fubibribe  m)  felf, 

A  LovKR  or  Truth  and  Justice. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

THE  Britlfh  Crftic,  In  reviewing  "  a  Xjayman\<&  Remarks  on  Dr.  Viiw 
cent's  DefeucV'  oblerves  (Vol.  XiX,  p.  65+,)  "The  attempt  t» 
Jturiff  the  ciailics  has  a  fpecious  af>pearancc;  but  who  does  xtQi  know  that 
the  Delvhin  e<iitions,  where  the  otfen(ive  parts  are  either  uninterpreted  or 
rfempvttd  to  the  end,  invite  rather  than  repel  the  curiosity  of  youth?**  Surely 
the  Reviewer  i^  here  guilty,  at  leail>  of  a  hltle  inconfiitency*  if  not  liable 
to  the  crharge  of  wifliing  to  retain  the  impurities  and  indecencies  of  the 
clatlics.  He  appears,  indeed,  decidedly  again il  any  attempt  to  purify  ibem, 
as  a  meafure  ijpecious  indeed,  but  impradicable  ;  becaufe,  in  one  inltance, 
M^here  the  attempt  has  been  made,  it  has  not  only  failed  of  lliccefs,  but  has 
proved  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  His  charge  againit  the  Delphia 
editions,  as  inviting  rather  than  repelling  the  curionty  of  youth,  by  leaving 
the  offenfive  parts  uninterpreted,  is  true.  But  what  then?  becau'e  one 
attempt  has  failed^  does  it  'fallow  that  all  others  mud  prove  equally  un/ocr 
cefsful,  or  that  no  other  attempt  mull  be  made?  That  that  attempt  IhoukI 
fail  of  luccefs  was  certainly  no  matter  of  furprife,  becaufe  it  applied  not  to 
the  root  of  the  evil.  It  retained  all  the  offeniive  pafFages,  omitting  only  the 
interpretation  of  them;  fo  that  wherever  an  hiatus  occurred  in  the  inter? 
pretalion,  there  the  eye  of  the  learner  was  irrefiilibly  attradled;  and  if  be 
was  incompetent  to  underf^and  the^paffage,  divedod  of  its  intrepretationt 
a  Diditmary  readily  iupplied  that  deficiency.  But  furely  an  obvious  rer 
medy  might  very  effedtually  be  applied;  a  remedy^  indeed,  fo  obvious,  that 
I  am  furprifed  it  did  not  occur  to  a  Reviewer,  I  mean  that  of  expun^ng 
every  offenfive  paflage  of  the  author,  inflead  of  leaving  them  uninterpreted. 
Such  an  "expurgata  eriitio"  of  the  principal  dafiics,  for  the  ufe  of  icbools, 
ivould  be  a  more  valuable  prefent,  than  the  laborious  difquifitions  of  learn* 
ed  comn)vntafors,  or  the  various  readings  and  emendations  of  verbal  critics. 
And  where  would  be  the  lo(s  to  learning,  if  all  fuch  palfages  were  to  hp 
facrificed  at  the  (brine  of  morality  ?  Trifling  confeifediy  as  that  lofs  would 
be,  how  would  it  be  overbalanced,  how  would  it  flirink  into  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  advantages  that  wopld  refult  fiom  it  to  the  morals  of 
our  youth  !  But  it  will  be  "(aid,  are  we  to  give  up  ouf  bed  claflics  to  be 
curtailed  and  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  ignorapce?  No,  pot  by  the  hand  oF 
ignorance;  but  curtailed  they  ought  to  he,  and  purged  of  every  paflage  that 
has  a  tendency  to  cherifh  th^conuption  of  hupan  nature^  t^  inflame  the 
paHions,  tq  vitiate  the  morals,  and  to  debauch  th^  heart.  After  all  fach 
curtailment,  fufhcient  would  ^ill  reipaiii  for  every  purppfe  of  inllru^ioiror 
iiluHration  which  the  f?udy  of  the  claflics  is  intended  to  anfwer.  Here 
then  the  'Mitur^  labor"  would  be  moll  commendabiy  beftowed.  ThUi 
vrould  the  (burces  of  jnfiru^ion  become  pi) re,  and  the  efre6ts  might  be  tstr 
pc61cd  to  appear  in  the  amelioration  of  morals.  Thus  alio  would  the  cha- 
fa^er  of  the  refpeclive  authors  rife  to  a  more  exalted  height.  And  fiuelj 
JJiprp  author^  ihemfelves  yyoiild,  jf  Jt  wefc  noyv  ic  tl^cir  power,  very  readilj 
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I(t>nfent  to  cahcel  every  palTage  of  an  impure,  indecent*  Immoral,  or  irreli- 
gious tendency.  Lord  Rochelier,  we  know,  on  his  .death*bed  requeHed 
that  his  lewd  and  profane  poems  and  Ub^Is  might  not  be  publifl;ed  to  the 
iworld.  [See  acivertifemcnt  to  Parfons's  Sermon  at  Lord  Rochefter's  Fu- 
heral.]  Pope>  it  is  probable,  left  diredlions  for  fupprelling  fome  of  his 
juvenile  pr6du6liOns,  not  remarkable  for  their  decency;  or,  if  it  can  be 
Aippofed  that  he  did  not  leave  any  fiicli  exprefs  directions,  his  original  edi- 
tor, ^Warburton)  in  the  '*  delicacy  of  his  friend'hip/*  and  regard  for  the 
xeputation  of  the  author,  cr  fit  may  be  hoped)  fiom  better  motives,  from  a 
fenfe  of  religious  and  moral  duty,  voluntarily  fuppreffed  them.  Not  fo,  si 
fubfequent  editor  of  the  fame  poet;  (Dr.  Jo/'eph  Warton)  he.  With  an  uri- 
blufliing  affurance,  has  brought  forward  and  difplayed  to  "public  view,  what 
iiis  more  modeft  predecelfor  had  induftrioufly  concealed,  and  what  the  inle- 
refts  of  religion  and  morality,  hay,  even  a  fenfe  of  common  dt^cency,  ought 
to  have  taught  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to  conceal,  [bee 
Notes  to  the  4-th  Part  of  the  Purfuits  of  Literature,  and  Introductory  Letter 
to  the  Tra^flation  o^  PafTages  in  that  mafterly  work.]  Nor  is  it  lufficient 
to  fay,  in  defence  of  fuch  conduct,  that  every,  even  the  moft  trifling  com* 
pofition  of  fuch  a  poet,  is  worthy  of  prefervation,  or  that,  in  order  to  form 
a  true  eftimatc  of  the  chara£ler  of  a  poet,  every  production  of  his  genius 
ihould  be  brought  under  review.  Such  a  defence  is  too  puerile  to  deferve 
B  refutation.  Let  us  rather  recommend  to  writers  and  editors  of  every  d^* 
fcription,  to  endeavour  to  deferve  the  fame  juft  tribute  of  praife,  which 
Lord  Lyttelton  betiowed  on  one  of  the  mofl  elegant  and  moral  of  our  poeti, 
J[Thomfon.) 

"His  chafte  mufe  empl#y*d  her  heay'n- taught  lyife 
None  but  the  nobleft  pauions  to  infpire. 
Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted,  thought. 
One  line^  which  dying  he  could  with  to  blot.*' 

Prologue  to  Tlwmswfs  Coriolamu, 

I  am^  Sir,  your's,  &<v 

jiupUt  \,    1803.  CL£aiCU«  AMOLlCANUft. 
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On  th£  Good  Works  of  Heath£ns« 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  author  of  "  Confederations  on  the  prefent  State  of  Religion,  fpte- 
culative  and  practical,  in  this  Country,"  (a  pamphlet  reviewed.in 
your  Number  for  January,  1803,  p.  88,)  alluding  to  the  13lh  Ariicle,  ob- 
ferves,  "  Left  any  opennig  fliould  be  left,  through  which  a  ray  of  hop^ 
might  enter,  that  virtuous  heathens  might  pofj[ibly  elcape  dan^nation,  it 
was  carefully  inferted  in  the  Articles,  not  that  their  good  works  were  de- 
fective, which  would  have  been  true,  but  that  they  liad  undoubtedly  the 
nature  of  (in,  forafmuch  as  they  fprung  not  of  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift,  of  whom 
they  never  could  have  heard."  Here  to  me  there  appears  fome  milcon- 
ception:  It  may,  I  think,  be  cjuefHoned,  whether  our  reformers  conhdfer- 
ed  their  Articles  as  addrelfed  to  heattiem^  or  ever  had  them  in  conten)p1a- 
tion.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  Article  in  quefiion  was  intended  to 
'  allude  to  virtuous  faeathchsj  who  never  could  have  heard  of  Jefus  Chrifl, 
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and  to  include  them  as  well  as  nominal  Chriflians,  whofe  works,  done-be-. 
fore  the  grace  of  Chrift  and  the  infpiration  of  his  fpirit,  (that  is  before  ibey 
have  received  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  gofpel  h^  failh)  are  here  declared   ub- 
doubledly  to  have  the  nature  of  (in;  admitting  this;  yet  the  Article  nei- 
ther fa^s  or  implies  that'  fuch  perfons  cannot  pofllbly  efcape  damnation. 
And  it  mud  be  a  firange  perverlion  that  deduces  any  fuch  prefumptuoiis 
do^liine  from  il.     The  Article  only  fays,  that  fuch  works  have  undoubted- 
ly the  nature'of  fin  ;  it  docs  not  go  the  length  of  faying  that   fuch  iin  is 
unpardonai)Ie,  it  refiricls  not  the  mercy  of  God,  nor  "  denies  the  poliibi- 
Hty  of  its  exercife  out  of  the' pale  of  the  covenant;"  on  fuch  matters  it  is 
wilely  filent.     And  it  further  declares  why  fiich  works  have  the  nature  of 
fin,  forafmuch  as  they  fpring  not  of  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  becanfe  they 
are  not  done  as  Godhalh  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done."     It  is 
then  to  be  confidered,  whether  this  doflrine,  viz.  "  that  fuch  works  have 
the  nature  of  fin  becaufe  they  fpring  not  of  faitli  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  are 
not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,"  be  a  true 
do^rine,  that  is  ogr^eab^e  to  fcripture.     This  author  certainly  appears  by 
implication  to  deny  it  to  be  a  true  doclrine,  for  be  fays,  **  It  was  caiefuUv 
Jnferted  in  the  Articles,  not  that  fuch   works  were  defective,  ^aahich  vxald 
haw  been  true  \  but  that  they  had  undoubtedly   the  nature  of  fin  ;  viMch  ^ 
xoutse  he  must  sup/mc  to  he  ml  iiue.     To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  I  will 
only  refer  him  to  t'lf  quolat!(>ns  in  Wclchmau  on  the  1 1th,  12th,  ai>d  1 3th 
.Articles.     And  in  ()rdtT,to  fee  tlie  opinions  of  our  divines  concernipg  the 
exlenfion  of  God's  mercy  to  virtuous  heathens,  wh«  have  never  beard  of 
*the  name  of  Jefus  ChriU,  1  could  wiQi  him  to  read  and  compare  together 
the  expofition  of  Hifliop  Fret)'man,  or  the  more  enlarged  one  of  Bifhop  Bur- 
net, on  the  ISih  and  1 8th  Articles.     Thefe,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  clear  up  all  doubts  and  difficulties  on  the  fubjed  to  his-  fatisikc- 
tlon. 

The  fame  autlior  is  of  opinion,  "  that  purity  of  do6irine  and  uniformity 
of  worfliip'in  our  nafional  church  might  be  fccured  by  only  requiring  of 
the  clergy  an   une(juiv<ical  a  (lent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  or  that 
if  a  further  teft  Tnould  be  thought  abfolutely  neceffary  to  afcertain  uniform- 
ity of  opinion,  thofe  articles  might  be  expunged  which  are  not  indifpen- 
febly  necedary  to  lalvation."    i  do  not  think  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
would  be  delirous  of  being  relieved  from  fubfcription  to  the  prefent  Arti- 
cles.    And  as  ive  lee  that  differences  of  opinion,  on  many  confefiedly  very 
important  fubjecls,  have  prevailed,  and  continue  to  prevail,  notwithfiand- 
ing  the  exiftcnce  and  enforcement  of  this  Teft  '*  for  the  avoiding  of  the 
diverfities  of  opinions,  and  for  the  eflabliiliing  of  confent  touching  true  reli- 
gion.;" it  certainly  derer\'es  to  be  ferioufly  and  maturely  confidered,  whe- 
ther the  abolition  of  this  Tefl  would  not  open  a  door  to  flill  greater  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  afford  a  wider  range  for  licentioufnefs  and  diflention, 
both  in  do61rine  and  worrtiip.     And  thus  the  remedy  would  become  worfe 
than  the  difeafe;  or  rather  would  it  not  contribute  to  its  aggravation? 
Having  thus  Hated  my  reafons  why  I  cannot  fubicribc  to  fome  of  this  au- 
thor's lentiments,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  to  fome  other  fcntiments  Ttated 
in  >our  Review,  fee  ibid.  p.  00,  (whether  this  author's  or  your  own)  on  the 
fubjeJl  of  Churches  for  the  Poor,  and  on  the  dilapidated  Slate  of  Country 
Churches  and  Parfoiiage  Houfes,  1  do  mofl  cordially  fubfcribe. 

.      ^  I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

A'^uit  1,  1S03.  '  Clekjcus  Anglic  anus. 
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Attorney  General  ferioufly  reminded  of  his 
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Author,  new  method  adopted  by  one,  to  ex- 
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tion,  450. 
Baptifm,  great  importance  of,  130, 130.  ^ 
Beggars,  caufes  of  then  increafe,  &c.  430. 
Bills,  new  way  of  getti^^g  ihc:n  difcounted, 

485. 
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tion by  the  French,  149 ;-~ account  ot  a 
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Campaign  of  1776,  review  of,  285. 
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Denmark,  the  nature  of  its  foil,  &c.  450. 
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H. 
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particle  of  freezing  water,  340. 
Hell,  a  fubjeA  difogreeable  to  the  feelings  of 

a  philofopher,  74. 
Henry  VUI.  his  eharader,  8*3. 
Hint  to  a  perfon  of  confequeace,  48.  . 
Hippopotamus,  or  river  htxfe,  extiBordinary 

account  of,  1 03. 
Hiftorian,  qualities  indifpenfiblyrcquifite  in 

a,  114. 
Home  Tooke,  regicidal  fentiments  of,  eX' 

pofed,  61. 
Hofprtality  (Welfh),  amiable  inftance  of> 

180. 
Houfe  of  Commons  alTerted  not  to  pofiUs  th« 

right  of  taxation,  04. 
Hughes,  the  Methodiftical  author  of  a  toor 

through    France,  his  mifreprefcnuiiooa 

«ad  ^coafifteA€ie»  cxpolcd*  *20. 
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Iiidix, ' 
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IIuQMiiSty,  new  IrvOaoce  of  Bfpublicaiiy 
437. 

I  &  J. 

Jackfvm,  (Mr.)>  'heBr.tiOi  Env«y  at  Berlin, 

;  fome  sccgufit  oft  &3 1  • 
Idcots,  greatly  rcfpeacdby  the  Turks,  473. 
Iaiprorements,.rDodern»  in  fa(hicMxahle  ac- 

-  compliAiments,  43. 
InBde'ity,  remarks  on  its  progref*  in  tilts 

country,  230. 
Ifraelites,  origin  of  their  idolatrous  woffhip, 

171. 
Juniu5*s  LettcTRt  critical  accoont  of»  lao. 
Jttveaal,  xemarlui  on  bia  ftyle  of  wriuog»  »a« 


*<  Kingdom  of  God,'*  iu  John,  explanation 
of  that  term,  S7. 


-A 


Ladies  of  Britain  advifed  to  arm  ChemfelTes, 

416. 
i^dy  Hobart  Packet,  account  of  the  lols  of, 

and  misfortunes  of  the  crew,  4^9- 
"Laplandera,  tlieir  chara6ter,  450. 
Lang-fide,  celebrated  as  the  fcate  of  Mary*s 

lafk  batde,  account  of,  300. 
Law,  crkiqueon  Kouficau*s  definition  of 
*     4SO.     .    . 

Liberty  and  Equality,  definition  of,  480. 
Lord's  Day,  appeal  on  the  devout  oblerr- 

aQceof,  a^. 
Love,  general,  on  the  neceffity  of  re|uUtlD^ 
•  it  ty  fcafQUi  fi43. 

M. 

Malta,  hnportance  attsiohed  to  its  aeqnlfi- 

tlon  by  France,  147. 
Mahsfleld.Lord,  charfta^rWrct^f,  192. 
Maroon  chief,  account  of  a  famous,  39. 

■  war,  firft  caufcs  of  the,  34* 
Maroons,  account  of  their  origin,  &c.  31. 

■  tranfpoitation    to 
Halifax,  and  fcrvices  in  that  quarter,  a  5 4< 

Mary  (Queen),  fketch  of  her  character,  303. 

Mechanics,    ftnking    proofs    of  the  great 

knowledge  ^f,  potrefTea  by  the  Egyptians, 

lao. 

Men  Milliners,  remarks  on  the  odious  em- 
ployment of,  1 80. 
'  ]Methodifm,  Calviniflic,  concife  rrtnarks  on 
its  doctrine,  141. 

■  — ,  its  orign,  nature,  and  charac- 
ter, in  England,  355. 

.Methodift,  hypocritical  confe0lons  of  one, 
14a, 


K^thodifiica}  (ii>€lrMi)(9>2ihdrda«8eraitti 

dency,  lOg. 
Monthly  Reviewers,  lheic.coi;ida^  rdatttc 
'  to  the  Nottingham  ele&ion  pamphlets^ 
•  /brotinifed,  60. 
Monuments,  Egyptian,  moti%'es  which  con- 

dv«ed  to  their  demolitiim,  lOfl.^ 
M<Hherr  joy  of,  at;  Imc  ^ bild'sinocnlatiaa 

with  the  vaccine,  315. 
Mufcles, .  of  the  btti%an  body,  fiurious  ob^ 
t  ifiTMat  jRDS.  on  theii^  ifiH^C'  and  diftiftCt 
adion,  37  s. 


N. 


Natural  Hidory,  true  ufe  of  Its  fif  dy«  I  n. 

Mile,  (Elver),,  honors  attenclant  9n  the  4lm^ 
c|ine  of  its  waters  in  then  year  9p7, 479/ 

North  (Lord),  his  chatafUrdvlineaietl,  f0l« 

Norway,  account  oti  the  cHviate,  (ififl,  ^o« 
vernment,  &c.  450. 

Nouingham,  grofs  inftanon  of  the  violati^a 
of  decency  at  the  late  de^lHoa  thcrc><§0, 
Op  {-^impiety  afMl  Ua1j>heiByof  the  peo- 
ple at  the  eie^ion  of  a<:h«]tch.wardeD, 

- '-  71  i-^iiqualiiicasittiM  of.  a*  Not(in|pfaim 
Magiftracy,  73. 

Novelty,  remvks  ^m  the  love  of,  ui4  fl» 
what  objeds  appr<f|Ktace,  «3* 
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Overton,  (Mr.)  his  artful  pleading,  (In  ihe 
True  Churchmen),  in  the-caufe  oifSt; 

'  M^thodiftsy  9;-^attenipt  to  cukrm&tm 
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304,  '280  ;--^ri6luifie8  on,  cootinued,  361, 
391. 

•Ophthalmia,  Egyptian,  aecouoted  for,  8ftL 


P. 


JRbdua,  acemmt  of  the^afmefol  plunder  of, 

by  the  Krfcnchj  <37 
Philolophy,  rural,  argumfnis  in  defence  of, 

4t)2. 
Phrafes,  fcT>ptural>  ably  developed,  133. 

Physiological  inveftigations,  ncceilityofs 
clear  diftin/r^ion  of  the  terms  in,  367, 

Piety,  genuine,  fptcimen  of,  190. 

Pitt,  (Mr.;  his  ideas  of  the  conduft  which 
ought  to  have  been  pur(u<;d  relative  to  the 
French  (p»es,  l^'i  5 — uccount  of  his  fitffc 
appointment,  35*2  ; — grofs  attack  upon, 
by  a  min'ftcrial  writer  refuted,  Aoi. 

Poland,  remarks  on  the^ftate  of,  previous  to 
its  revohition,  5U« 

FopuLuion, 
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IndiXm 


Population,  ftatc  of,  In  Denmark,  453. 
Pnachers,  (Methodift),  Tome  of  their  favour* 

ite  ex prdfiona  cited,  76. 
Fredcftination,  abfurd  rcafoning  in  favour  of» 

18. 
Prophecy,  conjeaurea  on  the  completion  of 

one,  3ft6.< 
Publications,  feditious,  diftributed  amongil 
.  the  pcaiantry,  to«ountefi£l  the  etiw^of  the 

loyal  papers,  427. 
Pye,  a  ropl,  method  of  piepsring,  170. 
Pyramida  of  £gypt,  curious  account  of  the, 

i6^ 


R. 


Keading  and  prayer,  utility  of,  in  prlTate  fa- 
milies, '406. 
JUformcrs,  (eaily  religioua},  weak  attempt 

to  paDegyr.se,  la6. 
B.^t'«fatiun,  refutation  of  falfe  notiona  re« 
.  ^-diitg.   28$ — the   introdudton  of  that 
^     tc<m  ii'to  tic  gofpel  accuuutid  for,  54. 
m  and  renovation,  how  coa- 

founded,  55. 
JEleligion,  ablurdity  of  the  plan  of,  adopted 

in  Jamaica,  256, 
Keligious  liberty,  fingular  td^  of,  by  a  Mo* 

thodi{lparfon,a3.  -' 

iUpentancb,  definition  of,  I39.— Calvin iftic 

opinion  of^  139,  141. 
Reprobation,  remaiks  on  the  Calviniftic  no* 

ticn  of,  6. 
Rcvolutiun,  the  Frenab,  attributed  to  the  fu- 

perfluity  and  abufe  of  principles  and  fyf- 
-    tern,  51.  " 

Rich  man,  infamous  condu^  of  one,  057. 
Robcrtion,  (Dr )  the  hillorian,  fome account 

of  his  life  and  writings,  392,  4O1. 
Rudja,  reflexions  on  iu  prefcnc  political  fi- 

tuation,  458. 


S. 


Samaritan,  quality  of  the  wine  difcovered, 

which  he  poured  into  the  wounds  of  the 

trav»:Ucr,  317. 
Saxons,  refidcnt  in  Britain,  their  clarafler, 

301. 
Scandinavia,  account  of  its  ancient  and  mo* 

dern  fyftcms  of  religion,  454. 
^cbifn",  impieffive  rvmaiks  on,  397. 
Scotch    Bilhops   and  Church,  defence   of, 

againil  il  e  calumnies  of  Dr.  Campbell,  78, 

86. 
Sermons,  hints  for  the  compofilion  of,  27. 
■  mnarks  un  thet  ipecies  of  liicrary 

comootition,  625,  228. 
Ships,  neutral,  on  what  grounds  condemned 

by  the  French,  bib. 
Soc  at  orgoni/^tior,  Cdndid  remarks on^  by  a 

Fiench  author,  478. 
Society  for  the  iupp.efTon  cf  vice,  account 

of  I  be  men  to  wiiOin  it  owed,  its  oxigiO| 

9> 


Societies,  iecret,  account  of  tele  hM,  ht 
S'A'eden  and  Gertnauy,  at  which  franale* 

are  admitted,  9!!. 
Spldieis,   fie  French,  manner  of  quartering 

them  iii  liavdna,  433 ;— method  uf  cJoaib* 

in^  thtm  in  It  ly,  434. 
So  I.  tV.  remarks  on  ns  Id's,  30. 
^p  c;.h,   rc.narks  on  the  Km^*s,  om  dofin^ 

.the  feiTion  of  1776,  283. 
5ph  nx,  t!  e  Egyptian^  atcoum  of,  167. 
Springs  in  mountains,  irom  wfaatibey  origw 

n»tc,  347. 
Stamp  atl,  effefis  of  its  repeal  in  Aoterlca,  - 

118. 
Standing  army,  reafons  why  a  large  cne  can- 
not be  rafid in  Great  Britain,  444. 
St«tefman,  the  importance  of  his  charafier^ 

T. 


Talleyrand,  his  political  life,  5 lO;   inftii 
of  his  cowardice,  and  its  confequeocc^ 
512;  his  pro  po  fit  ion  relative  to  the  cqii- 

.  fifcation  of  the  property  of  the  Clergy, 
51 J ;  the  author  of  the  treaty  of  Caropo 
Formic,  523 ;  his  aftivity  in  projiotioig 
the  Irilh  rebellion,  527 ;  propofcs  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt,  530- 

Terrier,  ?nccdote  of  a,  157. 

Thoughts  on  marriage,  &c.  a  fmall  tiaiS,  le- 
con\raend«d  to  not-ce,  80> 

Tr;cs,  account  of  the  plantations  ot,  at  Ro- 
fe:t;t,  261. 

Truth,  on  the  modes  of  inveftigating,  i4«. 

Turk, his indolert charafler pourtrayed,  atfa. 

Turkiih  army,  account  of  a,  iu  puntOimetit^ 
&c.  260. 

U  &  V. 

Vice,  ilrlking  proofs  of  its  prevalence  in 

fafhionable  life,  88. 
Vice  and  virtue,  indance  of  an  alliance  be* 

twecn  tbcm,  428. 
Virtue,  definition  of  that  term,  403. 
VoUane's  intidel  profclfioa  expofed,  311. 
Uiiivxrlai  fupremecy,  ^lan  for,  145,  1^ 


W. 


Walpole  (General),  tis  fuccefsful  campaiga 

againi  the  Maroons,  39 
Wars,  not  prol.ibitcd  by  the  fpirit  of  Chiif- 

tianity,  94 1. 
Water,  account  of  that  afforded  by  the  wild 

pine,  and  how  cbtained,  250. 
Whigs  of  Nottu»ghara,  ilrlftures  on  their  late 

publications,  and  expofition  of  iheir  fenii- 

msHis,  6©,  63. 
Wolhloaecraft  (Mary),  cr'tlcal  remarks  oa a 

defence  of  her  co  idu€l,  I82,  1B8. 
Wulie,  (General),  account  of  h  s  death,  3tt. 
Wometi,  younj,  advice  to,  remarks  iniiw 

avtfal  change  in  their  morals,  47. 
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Blue  never  ftains,  by  a  friend  of 
D.  P.  Coke,  Efq.  329  5  To  ^r. 
Cbriftopher  Caurtic,  331,-  Epi- 
gramma  in  Gallos,  431 5  On  3 
Cobbler  who  firft  became  a  Letter- 
man  and  then  a  Method ifl  Preach- 
er, 431  ;  On  fering  new  Hifto- 
ricsof  Melhodifai  every  year,  432 


S. 


Secret  Societies  in  Sweden  and  the 
North  of  Germany  ^ 

Society  for  the  Supprefljon  of 
Vice  '    95 

Summary   of  Politics — Verification 

^*~     of  the  remarks  of  Anti- Jacobin 

Reviewers,  relative  to  the  deiigns 

•%  of  the  Corfican  Ufnrper,  from  Oc- 
tober 1801,  to  the  prefent  period, 
106 'y  commendation  of  L^ord 
Hawkelbur)',  for  his  energetiqan- 
fwer  to  the  application  of  the 
Conful  to  reftrain  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  lO/j  fatal  blow  re- 
ceived by  the  prefs  from  the  doc- 
triae  of  our  Chief  Jufiice,  ib.  j 
liint  to  correfpondents.  for  infor- 
mal ion  on  this  fnbjcd,  ib. )  re- 
ma  j^s  on  the  grounds  of  t  e  pre- 
ffnt  war,  108  j  real  caufes  of  the 
war,  ib.  •,  manly  language  of  the 
royal  princes  riOliced,  109;  ex- 
bortations  of  Lord  Moira  recom- 
nitnied  to  attention,  110;  ftric- 
tures  on  the  fpeech  and.  condu6t 
of  Mr.  Fox,  ib, :  on  the  counter 
dec  laration  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment, 111;  Prooi's  of  the 
prefent  being  a  war  for  power 
OH  the  pari  of  France,  1125  Itric- 
tnres  on  the  iutroclu<rion  of  P^fr. 
Tieruey    to    Government,    214; 


fhoclcing  inftances  of  faOiionable''' 
atre^tty,  fofficient  to  draw  down 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  ib. ;  great 
progrejfe  of  f  rench  revolutionary 
principles  in  this  country,  parti- 
cularly amongfl  the  peaf<iDtrf, 
216;  private  reafon  for  the  non- 
redemption  of  the  pledge  of  the 
Attorney-General,  refptSing  the 
adultery  bill,  ib. ;  neceffity  of 
laws  for  enforcing  the  precepts  of 
morality  and  religion,  ib. ;  fcrioos 
refle6tions  on  the  prefent  fiate  of 
Europe,  217;  conda6l  of  the 
PruiHan  monarch  fcrutjnized,ib. ; 
confiderations  on  the  fecret  arti- 
fices and  condud  of  Buonaparte, 
particularly  on  his  infaraons  feiz. 
wrt  of  Hanover,  21 7 1  219;  prcf^ 
ling  for  the  army  recommended, 
220;  doubts  as  to  theefficiency.&rc. 
of  die  taxes  propofed  to  be  raifed 
within  the  year,  ib. ;  their  opera- 
tions examined,  221 ;  remarks  on 
the  Minifler's  plan  relative  to  the 
national  debt,  222 ;  on  the  blaf- 
phemous  addrelfcs  of  th«  French 
clergy  to  their  idol,  223 ;  Ana- 
thema of  Buonaparte  againit  this 
country,  332;  brief  view  of  his 
enormities  on  different  occafioos, 
333;  anticipated  horrors  of  the 
conqued  of  this  countr)'  by  the 
Frpnch,  334 ;  fpirited  condod  of 
Miniftcrs  applauded,  335  ;  re-ap- 
pearance of  O'Connor  in  Ireland, 
ib. ;  fpirit  of  jacobinifm  by  no 
means  extin£t  in  this  countiy^ 
336.      . 
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Veritas  on  the  Blagdon  Contro- 
verfy  90 

Verfes  fnppofed  to  be  writfen 
on  the  water  52S 
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